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'"*<  PREFACE. 

Tkx  original  ancdent  idea  of  soaaliflm  ms  based  on 
tlie  &iiiUy  of  father,  mother  and  children ;  the  father 
and  motlier  being  endowed  with  the  mild  but  positive 
anthori^  and  dignity  of  lord  and  lady — a  loviog  coni- 
manity,  changeless  and  eternal.  They  as  now  and  for- 
ever, were  to  have  their  common  table,  their  common 
tndnstry,  their  common  holdings,  their  parental  and  filial 
loves,  joya,  caree,  prosperity,  physical  and  spiritual  sal  va- 
tion^all  together.  This  is  the  nucleus  of  an  undying 
Kxaalism,  so  aged  that  we  find  no  record  of  its  origin. 
Bat  ao  fierce  and  animal-like  is  the  individual,  and  so 
graflpiogly  covetous  that  this  fether,  long  before  the  great 
lawgiver  came,  had  tamed  aristocrat,  as  explained  in  our 
first  volume,  converted  the  children  to  slaves,  multiplied 
thdr  nomboB  l^  his  own  htw  of  licenUotisness  ruining 
the  family  microcosm,  forcing  the  children  to  revolt  and 
filling  the  eartb  with  an  expatriated  and  outcast  cIbbb. 

Next,  and  to  remedy  this  and  springing  from  it,  came 
Solon's  scheme.  This  was  to  enlarge  the  microoosm  into 
the  eranothiaaos  or  initiated  brotherhood  to  be  composed 
of  all  Buob  expatriated,  laboring  outcasts  and  extended 
by  confratemi^  to  consist  of  many  such  families  united 
into  one.  These  in  the  same  manner  were  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  a  lord,  master,  father  and  mother,  who,  however, 
were  always  voted  into  pUoe  by  the  children  themselvw. 
Here  first  came  into  the  world  the  great  vodve  franchise 
elaborately  shown  in  tiib  work  as  the  basis  of  scientjfio, 
practical  aodalism.  The  wording  of  the  law  handing 
down  this  mighty  gifl  is  not  lost;  for  although  not  ap- 
pearing in  the  fragment  of  the  Twelve  Tables  lefl  us, 
many  inscriptions  allude  to  it,  among  them,  one  or  two 
of  jpmt  valne.     Readers  may  learn  this  with  sorprin. 
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The  lav  of  nnivenal  suffrage  wss  conferred  upon  tlie 
oi^anized  working  people  by  both  Solon  and  Numa 
Pompilitifi,  and  we  have  fonnd  and  quoted  inecriptiong 
^ving  portions  of  it.  They  were  not  guilds  like  the 
mean  and  selfish  non-political  corporations  of  medieval 
and  modem  feudalism,  but  real,  genuine  voting  trade 
unions  greatly  resembling  the  later  institution  called  the 
socialist  trade  and  labor  alliance. 

No  new  candidate  or  child  could  possibly  be  adopted 
into  this  enlarged  family  who  could  not  prove  him,  or 
herself  to  be  "hagios  kaieusebeskuagathoe"— a  strictly 
Solonic  injunction  and  requirement  found  in  a  large 
number  of  inecriptioiie  of  guild-like  labor  unions,  not 
only  of  Hellenist  Greeks  and  Asiatic  Jews,  but  also  of 
converted  Christians  of  that  early  period  aod  seemingly 
a  delightful  coincidence,  reminding  the  reader  of  "the 
present  reawakening  of  the  working  classes,"  of  the 
modern  communist  Manifesto  creating  the  International 
Association  of  Marx,  which  declares  that  "all  its  mem- 
bers shall  recognize  that  Truth,  Morality,  Justice,  must 
be  the  basis  of  the  conduct  toward  each  other  and  toward 
all  men,"  The  three  Greek  words  of  the  requirement 
bear  sabstantially  this  typical  meaning.  That  these 
splendid  associations  were  made  up  of  a  mixed  member- 
ship of  any  and  all  who  could,  on  a  test  or  scrutiny 
called  the  "dokimasia,"  prove  themselves  to  possees 
these  three  virtues,  were  admitted,  "re^jardlees  of  sex, 
color,  creed  or  nationality,"  has  been  thoroughly  attested 
by  savants  of  our  modem  archseological  seminaries.  Dr. 
Foucart  among  many  others.  Under  this  an  interna- 
tional scheme  of  political  economy  took  root  and  worked 
with  extraordinary  success,  until  the  Solonio  unions 
spread  themselves  over  the  earth  and  were  millions  in 
nomber  ^t  the  time  of  the  Advent^  notwithstanding  die 
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prodigions  effbrts  of  capitalism  and  its  wars  of  conqueei 


That  the  scheme  went  farther,  and  ander  the  pro- 
olamation  of  Jesus  hazarded  an  open  advocacy  of  the 
flame  eocialiBm  to  embrace  the  world;  but  meetjng  fierce 
oppoeition,  not  onl^  of  the  Roman  gens  and  aristocrati<^ 
CBpital^x>ntrolling  Jews,  bnt  later,  of  the  chnrch  pre- 
lates themselves,  who  had  grown  to  power  through  it 
and  colladed  with  prieats  and  kings,  it  sank  by  the  cruel  . 
conspiracy  canon  of  Laodicea  to  riee  no  more,  unless 
thia  eztraordinarjr  reappeaisnce  of  our  own  generation 
means  its  resurrection. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Solonism  of  the  combined 
brotherhoods,  forming  a  microcoem,  and  its  expansion, 
would  have  caused  it  to  become  a  vast  socialism  with 
the  same  family  tenets,  elements  of  imperishable  brother- 
hood and  votive  franchise,  and  be  converted  into  a  uni- 
versal family  association,  owning  and  operating  all  the 
implements  of  labor  and  all  the  means  of  life,  always 
patterning  after  the  family  nucleus  wherein  the  govern- 
ment became  father  and  mother,  and  the  citizens  the 
children,  having,  like  every  well-K^lated  family,  the 
common  table,  communal  ownership,  management  in 
production  and  distribution,  and  the  same  communal 
code.  This  was  the  scheme  originally  embodied  in  the 
memorable  order  to  "go  forth."  This  andent  scheme  is 
still  the  longing  of  cheated  humanity,  and  is  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  the  Logos  or  Word  of  Promise.  The 
desecration  of  this  great  original  scheme  becomes  the 
more  blasphemous  on  the  discovery  of  a  lai^  number  of 
ancient  papyri,  inscriptions  and  other  literature  proving 
beyond  cavil  that  the  "  Word"  originally,  as  John  inter- 
preted it,  meant  "Work." 

Be   the   opinions   of  a    preindiced  world  ever  ao 
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Btrongy  the  fundamental  truth  remains  as  the  prime 
revelation  of  this  work,  although  never  before  brought 
to  the  light  or  entered  upon  any  historical  reoords, 
that  the  era  we  are  living  in  was  planted  into  a  vast, 
aged  labor  organization,  of  prodigious  power  and  in- 
fluence, authorized  by  Solon  and  nurtured  under  his 
great  jus  coeundi,  or  right  of  combination  granted  the 
proletarian  millions.  This  organization,  in  spite  of 
every  opposition  of  militarism  and  individual  ambi- 
tion, had  spread  itself  over  mainlands,  islands  and 
seas,  and  was  at  its  best  and  most  all-pervading,  at 
the  time  of  the  Advent.  It  wa9  densely  and  impene- 
trably secret,  and  consequently  the  initiate  could  go 
without  scrip  or  purse,  and  could  move  under  its  in- 
visible welcome  and  protection  through  a  thousand 
villages  and  cities,  from  refuge  to  refuge,  one  of  which 
each  union  is  found  to  have  possessed,  and  thus 
spread  the  ^'tidings"  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
^trth.  They  did  not  need  to  starve  or  falter  or  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  for  they  were  fed  and  given 
the  password  just  as  promised  them  on  a  certain  cele- 
brated occasion,  when  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  are  told, 
three  thousand  joined ;  and  though  for  a  time  silenced, 
leaving  the  economic  half  to  linger,  sorely  pining 
under  arrest,  yet  we  need  not  abide  in  dismay;  for 
out  of  it^  and  through  that  phenomenal  plant,  multi- 
tudes of  better  i^agogues,  temples,  mosques,  churches 
and  tabernacles  dot  the  earth  to-day,  which  a  discon- 
tented and  more  enlightened  people  desire  to  see 
thrown  open  to  the  free  return  and  re-entrance  of 
that  original  sooialiBm  which  is  again  to  give  the 
children  bread,  as  well  as  a  promise  in  the  indemon- 
strable beyond. 

In  proof  of  this  intensely  practical   moiely  of  ths^ 
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ancient  seed-etore,  we  hare  elaborately  shown  that  ia 
A.  D.  79,  only  46  years  after  the  pupils  were  ordered 
forth,  fifteen  hundred  political  election  documents 
were  inacribed  and  set  up  at  Pompeii,  beseeching 
the  members  to  Yote  the  ticket  of  the  unions,  that  the 
workmen  might  have  the  public  employment;  and  the 
old  pagan  temple  of  Isis,  congregation  and  all,  had 
already  been  converted  over  to  the  Christians,  for  they 
owned  it  and  made  its  refuge  their  asylum  and  taber- 
nacle. So  again,  only  eight;  years  after  the  crucifixion, 
Pliny  found  them  sconced  among  the  trade  unions  of 
Asia  and  he  had  to  throw  them  to  the  hungry  beasts 
ef  the  amphitheatres  by  hundreds  if  not  thousands  be- 
cause, in  accordance  with  the  command  of  their  mar^ 
tyred  teacher,  they  had  refused  to  pay  tribute  to 
Caesar. 

All  inscriptional,  epistolary,  apologetical  and  histori- 
cal evidence,  which  ia  surprisingly  volaminons,  and 
which  we  have  faithfully  portrayed,  centers  down  to 
prove  that  the  thing  we  call  "our  era"  originated  in 
and  was  no  other  than  a  vast  working  people's  move- 
ment; and  the  outcasts  themselves  understood,  by  a 
desperate  effort,  having  for  a  short  time  for  their 
teacher  and  exponent  a  workingman  from  among 
themselves  and  a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  push  end  pry 
the  socialism  of  the  original  family,  as  well  as  Solon's 
microcosm  of  the  secret  trade  union,  out  of  its  occult- 
ism, and  up  into  the  open  world.  Had  it  not  been 
suppressed  it  would  have  swept  the  disinherited  mill- 
ions into  a  voting  cosmos  or  universal  state,  which, 
following  the  giBt  of  things,  must  have  swollen  into 
a  prodigious  family,  whose  members  working  each  for 
al^  like  a  state  or  nation,  would  own  and  manage  on 
a  plan  of  equal  interests,  all  the  implements  of  hibor. 
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conducting  all  production  and  distribution  as  a  family 
brotherhood. 

Judging  from  the  strides  our  modem  enlightenment 
is  making  through  the  combined  instrumentalities  of 
the  ballot  and  of  mechanics^  it  is  ^yj  no  means  too 
much  to  say  that  it  will  yet  be  done.  But  it  was 
suppressed;  and  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
the  very  words  of  the  infamous  edicts  of  suppression. 
We  have  quoted  them  verbatim,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts,  and  have  rendered  them  into  plain  Eng- 
lish, so  that  future  teachers  may  be  set  right  on  one 
of  the  most  important  as  well  as  scientific  and  pro- 
found movements  that  have  agitated  the  minds  of  men. 

Statistics  of  great  importance  come  from  these  in- 
scriptions showing  that  by  means  of  their  eranos  or 
union,  workmen  in  the  commonest  lines  of  employ- 
ment, receiving  when  unorganized  only  three  oboles 
or  about  nine  cents  per  long  day  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  without  board,  got,  when  organized,  one  drachma 
and  three  oboles,  or  twenty-nine  cents;  more  than 
three  times  as  much  per  short  day  under  government 
emplo}rment,  with  excellent  food  at  the  ''prytaneum" 
or  ^'mageireion''  which  was  a  public  kitchen  like  that 
at  Grenoble  to-day.  This  great  difierence  was  entirely 
due  to  their  being  organized  in  the  Solonic  eranos  or 
voting  union.  The  short  days  are  understood  to  mean 
eight  hours  because  the  law  divided  their  day  into 
^ree  equal  parts.  Abundance  of  the  same  monumental 
evidence  which  we  have  elaborately  set  forth,  shows 
that  the  workmen  used  their  ballot  with  powerful 
energy  everywhere,  electing  candidates  to  the  public 
works  who  were  their  friends,  and  who  almost  always 
awarded  them  the  government  employ. 

Several  characters  of   world-wide   celebrity  whose 
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veiy  exiBtence  baa  been  strenuously  denied  because  the 
names  occur  in  certain  standard  books,  are  found  to  be 
bistorical  with  a  certainty  which  places  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  doubt  and  this  too,  through  their  officiating 
as  officers  of  the  labor  unions.  Among  them  is  Luke, 
the  doctor.  Only  his  guild  honored  him.  We  quote 
the  law  preserved  by  a  Roman  jurist  for  the  Digest, 
forbidding  any  digni^  or  social  aspiration  for  either 
phyucians,  merchants  or  day  laborers.  Of  old,  they 
all  ranked  on  the  same  social  plane.  We  have  found 
and  fully  portrayed  several  important  inscriptions 
regarding  him.  They  are  entirely  secular,  mnlring  ao 
reference  to  Luke's  theol<^ca]  career,  and  totally  apart 
from  the  canonical  or  apocryphal  gospels. 

One  of  these  is  a  crowning  or  eult^nm.  It  ^ves 
him  afresh  to  the  world ;  this  dme  accompanied  by  a 
short  history  of  his  life  and  acts.  He  was  honored 
in  old  age  by  his  union  of  the  medical  fraternity,  a 
koinon  with  its  common  table  and  communal  code, 
for  having  been  successively  a  manager  of  ^e  Board 
of  public  works,  a  director  of  bealdiful  gymnaaticB,  an 
educator  in  the  Schools  of  Tyranous  and  a  person  of 
great  vigor,  enei^  and  virtue.  By  another  valuable 
new-found  inscription  we  have  bis  epitaph  and  know 
where  he  was  placed  at  rest  at  the  dose  of  a  long 
life  of  usefulness. 

One  of  the  important  dieclosarea  of  this  work  is 
that  of  the  early  and  vigorous  co-operation  of  the 
Jews.  They  seem,  however,  not  to  have  been  Sanhe- 
dral  Jews,  but  Semitics  of  Solon's  guilds — a  distinction 
as  wide  as  the  gulf  separating  lord  from  outcast — 
trade-unionbt  Jews  and  working  people  in  the  strict- 
est sense.  Inscriptional  discovery,  that  elenchus  of  all 
arguments,  forms  our  principal  source  of  this  evidence. 
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Th^  are  foand  to  have  existed  io  great  nnmbere  ri^t 
where  the  oi^anizatjoiis  flourished,  and  to  have  joined 
the  movement  with  a  keen  oQd  vigorons  eDerQr. 
There  is  one  strange  point  in  their  former  hiatoiy 
which  we  do  not  Rttempt  to  discius.  Certainly  from 
the  battle  between  Moloch  and  Moees  which  reddened 
the  feet  of  Moont  Sinai  with  the  blood  of  three 
thousand  Jews,  there  was  a  division  and  dispersion  of 
these  brilliant  and  tenacious  people;  for  oar  main 
evidence  rests  on  their  firm  alliance  with  the  unions 
and  not  with  the  followers  of  Mosaism,  inasmodi  as 
th<7  are  found  knitted  into  many  guilds  under  the 
Solonic  law  and  endorsing  the  patron  gods  and  god- 
deeses  like  the  Gentile  members,  complying  with  the 
rales  of  the  sacrifices  of  ofiictal  paganism.  When  the 
Ohrisdans  came  thqr  joined  their  movements  with 
great  energy  and  had  good  reasons  for  it;  for  their 
own  mysterious  priesthood  had  lied  to  them.  Oentiles, 
Jews,  Africans,  Indians  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
had  for  seven  hundred  years  been  onnrting  a  fervid 
belief  that  the  special  divinity  of  each  nnion  they 
belonged  to,  would  surely  one  day  come  in  their 
behalf  and  relieve  their  burdens.  Thus,  at  the  time 
our  first  volume  left  off,  the  close  of  the  conquests 
and  the  arrival  of  the  workingman  upon  the  ecen^ 
tbar  oondidon  was  worse  than  ever  known  before. 
Conquest  to  destroy  the  anions,  and  to  gratify  the  taste 
for  blood  and  greed  had  not  only  ruined  their  cmce 
happy  homes  and  torn  them  asunder,  but  out  of  their 
own  ranks,  standing  armies  with  thdr  wars  had  filled 
the  world  with  innomerable  heart-broken  skives. 

It  was  a  moment  typical  of  all  sorrows.  But  to  the 
poor  man  long  enjoying  his  peaceful  union,  this  was 
mote  twrible  than  ia  all  others.    His  indnstry  had 
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been  supplanted  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  mostly  pris- 
oners  seized  in  war,  almost  exactly  as  men  to-day  are 
turned  out  of  employment  by  machines  of  their  ovn 
invention.  But  instead  of  modem  inanimate  machines, 
their  own  flesh  and  blood  had  been  ruthlessly  hurled 
into  competition  against  themselves  and  made  to  do 
for  nothing  the  work  their  unions  formerly  coveted. 
Thrown  out  of  employment  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
through  this  competition,  they  delved  as  slaves  or 
roamed  the  world  as  tramps,  and  in  a  lingering  su- 
perstition longed  for  a  redeemer;  for  their  Dionysus 
Eithegemona,  their  Cybele,  their  Osiris,  their  smiling, 
captivating  Cotytto,  had  utterly  failed  them,  with  the 
boasting  promisee  of  their  empty  theogony — the  ghast- 
ly destiny  of  mythical  religions.  They  began  to  realize 
that  they  must  solve  their  own  problem.  It  may  still 
be  argued  that  at  this  veiy  day  the  religion  men  have 
placed  reliance  in,  has  proved  a  similar  failure  and 
again  they  are  ready  to  burst  its  bonds  and  get  at 
something  with  a  meaning;  for  a  great  complaint  Is 
abroad  that  the  laboring  elements  are  deserting  the 
temples  in  disappointment,  declaring  that  for  them 
there  is  nothing  in  religion  but  emptiness  and  vision- 
ary illusion. 

Of  all  the  valuable  factors  entering  into  the  era  of 
our  day  this  phenomenal  Hebrew,  be  he  Mosaic  or 
Solonic,  we  know  not,  care  not,  was  the  prime,  in  a 
movement  stretching  from  Solon  to  the  suppression  of 
the  unioDB  at  Laodicea,  about  a  thousand  years.  Like 
all  the  workers  he  wrote  no  literature,  but  numerous 
monumental  relics  inform  us  that  a  clause  in  Solon's 
law  made  the  carving  of  the  records  ou  stone  compul- 
sory. Thus  we  have,  along  with  those  of  Gentile  races 
wi^  whom  he  worked  in  marvelous  harmony,  thou- 
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sands  of  epitaphs,  decrees,  minutes  of  debate,  petitions, 
transactions  of  the  eranos,  laws,  rules,  sales  of  slaves 
to  a  patron  divinity  amounting  to  their  liberation,  loans 
of  money  to  troops  or  companies  from  common  funds 
of  their  eranos,  symposiums,  love-feasts,  anageneses  and 
coronations  in  honor  of  their  elevation  of  some  kurios 
or  lord,  consecration  of  many  a  pre-christian  "House" 
or  lord's  temple,  and  funding,  building  and  dedicating 
of  heroons  without  number,  all  containing  irrefutable 
history  of  their  organization  in  the  secret  Solonic 
Guilds.  In  Asia  Minor  just  before  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Advent  they  must  have  numbered  mill- 
ions. They  preserved  their  ancient  language  in  a  cor- 
rupt form  and  stretched  across  the  Syrian  boundary 
southward  into  Palestine,  sweeping  their  typical  car- 
penter along  with  them  as  lord  of  the  lords  as  they 
went,  and  were  the  principal  quantity  in  the  great 
union  of  over  three  thousand  where  at  Jerusalem  they 
"had  all  things   common.'' 

They  were  distinct  from  Jews  of  the  Sanhedrim 
who  taught  the  aristocracy  of  speculation.  They  were 
the  true  Hebrews  in  bulk,  and  represented  manhood 
and  enterprise  then  as  now;  and  though  in  the  bloody 
turmoils  and  massacres  they  have  many  times  been 
well-nigh  exterminated  yet  they  have  dared  to  stand 
out  in  secret  or  above  board,  for  the  principles  underly- 
ing socialism,  always  opposing  militarism,  standing 
armies,  and  competition  as  the  basis  of  political  econ- 
omy. This  brilliant,  hardworking,  inextinguishable  Sem- 
itic refused  to  die  as  the  proud  lords  would  have  him 
do,  and  it  is  he  who  has  survived  the  ghastly  train  of 
calamities;  for  his  statue  still  shoots  aloft;  if  not  in  a 
Jesus,  in  a  Marx,  a  Lassalle  or  a  Maimonides.  The  former 
did  not  write,  but  heralded  the  wonderful  Word  to  the 
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■DgleB  of  the  winds;  and  it  is  oar  ventare  that  had  he 
vritteu  be  would  have  produced  a  "Capital." 

In  oar  first  volume  of  this  work  we  treated  of  the 
&ilare  of  irasdlHli^  and  concopiscenoe ;  we  bad  not 
space  to  tell  of  the  marvelous  antidote  couched  in  the 
Solonic  dispensation.  Ilie  command  of  mutual  love 
crope  out  in  many  inscriptioDS  showing  that  there  was 
a  cUuse  in  the  law  requiring  love  among  the  member- 
Bhip.  It  came  from  the  great  ancient  pattern  and 
model  adopted  by  this  law^ver.  The  model  was  the 
fiunily,  the  purest  and  noblest  socialism  even  at  this 
day.  The  injunction  that  the  members  should  love  one 
another  is  frequently  preserved  in  the  inscriptionB  and 
crops  out  glaringly  in  a  number  of  them.  The  common 
table  of  the  unions  was  also  patterned  from  the  &mily; 
all  members,  oooe  initiated,  became  children  of  it. 
Each,  by  some  labor  always  provided  by  the  union 
itself,  earned  his  or  her  right  to  a  cover  at  that  sacred 
table,  and  all  must  work.  It  was  not  charity;  charity 
was  unknown.  It  was  not  a  ^ft ;  it  was  a  sacred  right, 
as  that  of  the  child  at  the  paternal  board. 

A  large  amount  of  original  material  used  in  this 
Mcond  volume  was  not  in  existence  when  the  first 
was  published.  The  Oxyrhynchua  papyri,  with  words 
of  the  Lc^os,  still  Uy  in  the  moulderinga  of  Beneseh; 
die  amazing  inscriptions  of  ancient  written  music,  work 
of  organized  labor,  lurked  forgotten  at  Delphi  in  the 
pronaos  of  Apollo's  shrine  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  nobody  knew  of  the  worth  of  the  Brien- 
nian  discovery  of  the  Kerugma  Petrou.  Thousands  of 
anaglyphs,  at  that  time  undecipbered,  have  been  ro- 
istered in  documents  and  museums  for  our  personal 
inspection  and  list«d  in  the  corpora  Inscriptionnm, 
while  namerous  savants  have  ranged  themselves  pra 
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and  contra  apon  this  very  theme.  The  author  himself 
since  the  first  publication^  had  to  make  another  vojrage 
of  personal  inspection^  taking  in  Delphi,  Corinth 
Athens,  Smyrna  and  the  Byzantine  regions,  to  pencil 
numberless  jottings  now  brought  under  contribution. 

Able  authorities  and  publishers  have  contributed 
their  assistance  toward  obtaining  and  verifying  the 
material  in  this  volume.  The  author  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for  courtesies  in  furtherance 
of  that  journey  of  research.  A  keen  gratitude  is  also 
felt  toward  Mr.  H.  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harpers'  Maga- 
zine, for  correct  advice,  and  letters  to  the  Schools  of 
Inscriptions  at  Athens,  and  the  kindest  remembrance  is 
due  Mr.  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  who  also  furnished  very 
valuable  aid. 

On  the  other  side  we  were  met  with  favors  by  the 
savants  of  the  schools  themselves.  Men  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  authors,  like  Drs.  Foucart,  Beinach,  Cagnat, 
HomoUe  of  the  Academies  of  France  and  Athens,  and 
Dr.  John  Oehler,  of  the  Epigraphical  Seminary  of 
Vienna,  were  profuse  in  their  attentions  to  our  subjeot^ 
contributing  much  inedited  matter  of  great  value,  which 
we  have  faithfully  reproduced  in  these  pages. 
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Two  remarkable  expreasiona  of  well-known  hiatoriana 
are  recorded  but  aa  yet,  little  understood.  The  first  is 
that  of  Livy,  known  as  hia  aolitudo  magUtratuumt  B.  O., 
878 ;  the  aecond  ia  that  of  Neander,^  known  aa  the  '*pr»- 
didion.^  They  prove  that  great  eventa  may  aometimea 
involve  tbe  career  and  well-being  of  mankind  and  then 
drop  into  f orgetfulnesa  and  become  for  a  long  time  loat 

llie  expreaaion  of  Livy  which  our  hiatoriana  pay  no 
attention  to,  informa  ua  that  there  waa  a  time  when  at 
Rome  the  political  power  of  the  laboring  people  rose  to 
auch  a  atage  against  the  dominion  of  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy that  for  five  years  the  tribunes  held  control  and 
the  business  of  the  state  went  on  without  a  house  of 
lords.'  The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  aenate  was 
ruled  out  by  a  strong  majority  of  the  strictly  working 
people,  organized  under  the  great  law  of  Numa  Pom- 

1  The  Predlctioii  of  Neiador  wlU  be  oecMionally  referred  to  ee  we  proeeed. 
The  BngJisb  traneletlon  of  the  Prediotlon  reeda  «■  folio  we :  *'  We  stand  on 
e  Une  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  eboat  to  be  called  into  being  by  the 
erer  fteeh  energy  of  the  Qoapel.  For  the  fourth  time  an  moch  in  the  lire  of  our 
ohnroh  ia  in  preparation  by  meana  of  Chriatianity."  Schaff  'a  i¥i$L  qf  ilk*  Apot" 
UHU  Chaxk.   New  York.  1851. 

>  liTy.  Hiat.  Borne,  Vl.  85.  tin. :  VoL  I.  of  thia  work.  p.  474.  where  Liry'a 
remark  ia  onoted.  Bat  aa  it  ia  important  we  may  do  well  to  reqnote :  **  Hand 
irritK  cecedere  minas:  oomitia.  prtater  •diliom  tribnnommqne  plebia.  nuUa 
aant  iiabita.  liclniaaSiztinaqnetribani  plebia,  refeoti.  nulloaeumiea  magiatra* 
tna  creari  paaai  aunt :  eaoue  aolitudo  magiatratuum,  et  plebe  refleiente  duos  trl* 
bunoa.  et  hia  oomitia  trlbanorum  militum  tollentibns,  per  quiqnennium  ur> 
bem  tenuit.**  The  objeot  of  the  common  people  in  theae  comtia  or  electiona  la 
here diatmotly  etated  in  the  worda **pnBt«r  ndiliom  tribunorumquo  plebia;" 
and  it  ia  plain  that  aa  the  sdiloa  were  managera  of  the  public  worka  and  the 
tribanea  were  membera  of  the  houae  of  repreeentativea.  the  common  peojde  by 
the  Tote  which  elected  them  to  office,  aecured  their  influence  in  being  aaai^ied 
the  much  ooveted  labor  of  the  publio  worka.  In  other  worde  it  waa  democratH. 
aoeialiam,  for  the  organised  trade  uniona  in  that  way  aeourad  the  public  Joba. 
Tbt&f  were  weU  paid  and  worked  about  eight  houra  per  day. 
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pilioa  which  vaa  th«  law  of  Solon,  being  a.  direct  retoH 
of  the  Solonio  dispensation. 

Here  lir;  deolaree  that  it  wu  not  poariUe  to  deck 
uy  candidate  except  aspiraDta  of  the  plebeian  race,  tta 
a  period  of  five  yeara  ;  and  he  toalces  special  mention  of 
the  important  fact  that  the  men  chosen  were  memboa 
and  directors  of  the  board  of  public  works.  This  was 
the  pure  socialism  which  the  Roman  unions  were  carry* 
ing  out,  and  such  as  is  adyooated  with  renewed  and  enor- 
mons  ener^  at  the  present  day.  By  voting  their  own 
candidates  into  the  oare  of  buildings  and  grounds,  who 
in  thoT  own  laagnage  were  the  aiditet  or  directors  of  pub- 
Kc  works,  the  very  term  used  by  Livy,  workingmen,  enor- 
monsly  organized  under  the  celebr^ed  statutes  of  Xonut 
or  rather  of  Solon,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  confirmed 
by  their  great  statesman  and  King,  Tmlns  Hostilins,  are 
proved  to  have  been  hotly  engaged  in  the  political  agi- 
tations of  fumiBhing  their  unions  with  work  from  &e 
government  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  building  up  their 
great  city  and  furnishing  it  with  those  celebrated  bridges, 
sewers  and  public  buildings,  the  ruins  of  which  are  won- 
ders of  the  hving  age,  directly  urder  government  m 

ment  and  pay. 

The  celeorated  Liciniua  Sto] . ,  author  of  the  b_ 
law  which  is  accounted  to  be  the  most  important  of  an- 
cient statntea '  but  which  in  reaU^  falls  in  importance, 
far  short  of  the  great  Solonio  law,  was,  with  Sixtiu^ 
a  tribune  of  the  people  at  that  time  ;  and  they  were  re- 
peatedly elected  to  the  tribunate,  B.  a  376-857.  Their 
combined  agitation  lasted  ten  years.     When  Appins  Clau- 

>  JaqB.  ADor.,  Ib  nrb.  <Ea{B,  irbar*  til*  powar  of  thli  nun  UaokBOvMs^ 
BtMBt  MMUnbaa  bin  brought  ths  Ikct  to  Il(ht  thM  Uiou  tribuna*  ud  lobar 
BCSiDtiiHoM  biDtcdM  bj  liTT  wwa  iD  olOH  otgulutlan  andn'  th*  lulUtarr 
Mnagsmut  of  Muu,  BhE.  Bonuno,  In  Mramu  F<ndaA«HUii,  p.MT.wbo 
glTM  Uia  mliliMl  (rlbnuia  M  "  TilbufDlmr  "  mlUtDm ;  bnt  *■>  Aiuiawi'  dib- 
— *-  •-'-••'—  -•  tbaclOM  of  wblDb  thiM  trlbana*  *r«  cbaneUriiad  u  th* 
!•  bird,  nbbla,  mob,  ate  Is  bet.  Utj,  VI.  it.  to  tMog- 
the  bribBDiB     Tba  "nbUe"  bild  political  Bostrol  forllt* 

, Jiai*to«pn«  (ba  UalotUn'*  oaniampt.   Infwt.  thapaa- 

■la.  orguilMd  tnta  poHtrfnl  IndoaMU  DniDDi  nndu  tUe  aaciant  Uw  of  orpn- 
Uatiini.hidgrowBtobathamlliignolltlaal  fOroa  udatrenathaf Roms.  Bat- 
mion.  ilrMdj  BdTarted  to,  un  luruar:  "X>  baabtnd  alBe  Bsiba  ooUeclMUach 
■MidiutanFBncllaDlramltaarBaalcbDiinf  trlbnal;"  ud  gpotaa  mm  Vuro, 
3>c£«uiH£aMiu.T.,  H,  aud  v.,  181;  alao  llommHD.  A.-A.  HI.  leo.  110,  iibnw. 
lB(th«ttbaplab*iillhlbaliUlbaiMa«aMaUNgBkrl7on«nliadliitndBiiiil(a» 
m  «w  ao  laeortad  Ul«r.  B.  Cja»10.  by  Tanft 
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dins  WM  eUvftted  to  the  noble  office  of  deoemnr,  R  C 
451,  lie  tuned  savagely  against  the  workingmen  thns  or- 
ganized in  legalised  unions,  although  it  was  their  law 
guaranteeing  Uiem  this  privilege  which  he  had  the  year 
before  assisted  to  engrave  upon  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
among  other  early  Roman  Btatutes.*  Involved  in  those 
great  turmoils  of  which  so  little  is  said  in  history,  was  a 
noble  Roman,  M.  Manlitis  Capitolinus  who,  B.  C.  390-386, 
took  the  part  of  the  plebs  against  the  aristocracy.  He 
was  overcome,  accused,  condemned,  sentenced  to  death 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rook.* 

In  those  early  days  Rome  and  most  all  other  countries 
held  all  land  as  untransferable  property  of  the  state. 
Theee  social  oommotions  against  the  people  were  among 
the  earliest  to  establish  an  aristocratic  ownership  by  the 
patrician  class ;  and  they  were  rapidly  accomplishing  their 
purpose  under  a  right  accorded  by  the  lex  de  jure  qairitio,  a 
law  based  on  the  assumed  right  to  crave  and  demand. 

The  actual  time  of  the  Solitudo  Magiatratuum  of  Livy 
was'  B.  C.  ST3,  the  moment  of  the  Agrarian  agitations. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  left  in  the  minds  of  honest  his- 
torians that  the  great  eveutof  a  vacancy  and  inteiregnnro 
of  the  power  of  the  Roman  house  of  lords,  for  five  years 
of  the  republici  during  which  the  lords  were  completely 
ruled  out  of  office  so  Uiat  there  was  no  senate,  and  the 
tribunes  were  supreme,  is  what  caused  the  thus  endan- 
gered grandees  to  organize  the  conquests.  Working 
people  were  gaining  political  control. 

Tne  celebrated  conquestsform  the  principle  part  of  the 
mighty  events  which  charm,  confuse,  mislead  all  readers 
of  history.     Appius  Claudius,  the  monster  of  the  proitd 

•  Ma.,  XLVn.,  Ut.  iill..lu.t:He 
■ad  p.  sTf ,  note  BT  when  ths  liw  li  cji 
count  at  thia  mooiter,  Apploa  Cliadloi 
■wUt  dligncB  ud  domtroction.  with  ft 

Tb>  Uw  ncordcd  In  tha  Diaal  kpn 


kppun  nadsr  the  title  IM  Colltatit  tt  C 
Ad  Irgtm  J[ll  rabulnrwi;  Sod  Jh  tuni 


.  Oneel  impUr  Tocutt.    Hli  ■Dtem  poUitatt 


n  *p«io|H(.    * '•par  ipiiMir,  i  ™Ctbi 
icconnt  ot  tlili  mui  who  rominda  ni 
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maa  famil;  of  the  Claudue,  powerful  during  nearly  all 
uie  Btretch  of  republican  as  well  as  imperial  Bome,  was 
flO  jealou?  of  this  riHiug  power  of  the  poor  and  diainber- 
ited  clasa  of  workers  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
teimisatingthem;  and  in  ooUuaion  with  many  other  lords 
of  high  families,  advocated  the  idea  that  Bome  could  ac- 
complish this  purpoee  by  flattering  the  organized  work- 
ingman  and  turning  their  skill  to  the  manubcture  of 
implements  of  war.  Every  research  tends  to  reveal  evi- 
dence that  there  was  a  risiDg  growth  among  the  Romans, 
Qreeka  and  Semitics  of  the  working  clauea  about  the 
time  the  Solonio  law  was  translated  and  engraved  upon 
the  Twelve  I'ables.  Before  the  conqueata,  affairs  of  the 
general  puUio  were,  according  to  Polybina  and  Livy,  lia- 
ing,  OQ  account  of  the  ascendency  of  the  tribunate  power 
which  cams  from  the  political  organization  of  the  ple- 
beian or  working  element  of  the  population.  Civilization 
was  everywhere  prospering  with  a  splendid  outlook.  The 
world  was  for  the  most  part  at  peace.  Grand  bridges 
^tanned  the  streams  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Sicily,  Puuio 
edifices  arose  in  stately  majesty.  Architecture  was  at  its 
senith  of  perfection.  Slavery  was  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  earth,  Xearly  all  of  it  was  the  work  of  trade 
unions  employed  by  government.  After  the  conquests 
when  the  unions  were  partially  throttled  it  was  gold, 
power,  individaaliam,  ariHtocratic  preference  and  cmoi- 
nxion  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  Polybins  informs 
ua  that  before  the  oonqnests  Rome  was  in  uieasoendant. 
The  little  acqaisitiona  of  neighboring  cities  and  states, 
sometimes  involving  wars  and  strifes  of  short  duration  be 
does  not  seem  to  consider  as  classified  among  the  great 
conquests.  During  these  gloriona  ages  there  was  areign 
of  happiness. 

We  strongly  im^ine  this  epoch  to  have  been  the 
ealebrated  reign  of  Saturn  whion  is  prehistoric  and  so 
enshrouded  in  mystery  and  historical  incertitude  that  in 
another  place  we  have  ventured  to  regard  it  as  mythical 
and  ontme,  although  as  great  writers  as  Heeiod  and  Lao- 
tantius  were  believers.  They  derived  their  beUef  from  tra- 
dition; and  even  that  is  generally  found  not  to  be  base- 
lesH,  bat  to  be  conceived  hoax  some  forgotten  jarnth.* 

•  VoL  L,  ph  ft,  wd  DDia  I. 
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Plato  and  Plutarch  refer  to  the  reign  of  Satam  as  a 
well-kxK)wn  fact.  Lactantius  whom  we  quote  in  this  note 
oomes  out  plainly  with  an  avowal  that  the  happjr  times 
were  the  results  of  brotherhoods  which  existed  in  vast 
numbers  in  those  early  ages. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  consummate  cunning  of 
ancient  military  rule  when  directed  by  the  rich ;  and  the 
historical  fact  which  we,  for  the  first  time  yenture  to  lay 
burCi  is  a  subject  for  the  horror  and  reflection  of  the 
living  age ;  since  we  need  but  a  penetrating  vision  to  per- 
ceive that  noWy  as  the  same  power  of  the  brotherhoods 
is  again  rising  and  a  reign  of  Saturn  is  almost  in  sights 
there  appears  another  hideous  spectre  of  the  military  and 
money  power  to  use  its  towering  genius  and  its  mag- 
netic forces  of  bribery,  darkling  incantations  and  infatu- 
ating suasion  wherewith  to  soothe  and  befog  its  victims 
until  it  can  constrict  and  again  swallow  up  the  human 
race  as  was  done  through  i£e  Roman  conquest& 

Much  that  is  interesting  was  recorded  by  the  poets 
and  historians  on  the  celebrated  reign  of  Saturn.*  There 
was  a  writer  by  the  name  of  Aratus,  whose  work,  before 

•  Hatiod,  FrogmenlalficeriattA,  OdttUng.  p.  881;  refeRlng  to  tiM  di^aoi, 
of  theae  mysterious  days  of  the  reign  of  happiness : 

"For  common  then  were  Mnqnets  and  common  were  seats 
Alike  to  immortal  gods  and  mortal  men." 
Heelod  is  taking  this  as  snng  oy  Asora.  But  we  hare  giren  np  the  search  for 
the  reign  of  Saturn  •  see  I.,  p.  47,  with  note.  See  Plato,  Lchm.  IV.,  6 ;  Bekker, 
Hesiod ;  Plutarch,  Dt  D^fiMone  Oraeulorvm,  18 ;  Dionvsius  Hal.,  I.,  84.  Laotan* 
tlua  was  a  believer  that  there  actually  once  existed  this  reign  of  the  "  Blessed** 
upon  the  earth,  for  he  says  in  his  Divine  ImtUnMonM,  t.  c.  6. :  **IMm  was  the 
source  of  these  ctUs  bursting  forth  from  the  contempt  of  right ;  as  those  only 
who  held  too  much  ehared  their  surplus.  The  greedy  afterwards  seised  the 
works  of  others,  clutching  things  as  private  propcoiy  ;  and  that  which  IndiTid- 
nala  aa  members  had  worked  hm.  to  obtain  ror  use  in  common  was  now  carried 
off  to  the  hoosee  of  a  few.  In  order  to  reduce  people  to  alavery  they  system- 
atically  collected  and  accumulated  life's  necessaries  and  shut  them  up,  making 
these  bounties  their  own  •  not  for  humanity's  sake,  but  to  sweep  Into  their 
own  heap  the  makings  of  lust  and  avarice.  Under  Uie  name  of  Justicethey 
made  nnequal  and  unjust  laws  to  defend  their  plunder  against  the  multitude." 
These  wrinnga  of  Lactantius  refer  to  the  oonqueets .  In  a  further  digest  of  thia 
great  period  which  he  did  not  doubt,  he  calls  the  reign  of  Saturn  the  truly 
golden  age  of  man  and  in  the  same  sentence  declares  that  this  eudamonia  was 
the  result  of  brotherhoods  which  had  existed  before,  but  which,  alas,  had 
been  destroyed.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  Pdybius  meant. 

The  Phenomena  of  Aratue,  written  in  Greek.  Cicero  and  Lactantiua  im- 
maglned  it  to  have  been  the  aource  of  the  belief  that  in  the  dim  antiquity  prop- 
erty  was  common  and  happineas  and  plentitude  unlveraal.  Lust  for  individttl 
gains  was  defined  to  be  "  blsck  serpents,  noxious  with  poisous.  and  wolves  that 
prowl."  Bee  Virgil,  Oeoratet,  I.,  199.  Germanius  Ca»aar,  arelativeof  Augustas, 
tlso  translated  Item  the  lost  poem  of  Aratus :  **  Nor  had  discord  yet  been  known 
unong  relativea."  But  the  legend  runs  •  "Alas,  Saturn  was  exiled  from  his 
throne  by  Jots,  his  mightier  heir."    Virgil  Aneld,  VIIL,  880.    The  Latin  resda; 
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b«ing:  loBt  was  partly  tranalated  hy  Gioero.  It  most  h&ve 
thrown  out  many  hints,  baaed  upon  the  tradition,  bat  bo 
deverly  done  that  it  charmed  even  Cioero,  who  waa  after- 
wards foremost  in  the  efforts  to  sappreaa  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  more  we  study  the  innermost  dews  of  this 
recondite  tuBtory  the  more  we  are  conTinoed  that  the  reign 
of  Batam  woa  the  warming  influence  of  the  law  of  Solon, 
giving  the  workers  full  ri^t  of  organization  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  love  and  care.  Levaeseur,  speaking  of  the 
misery  into  whioh  the  working  classes  feU  after  the  sup- 
pression during  the  civil  wars  which  constatnted  the 
closing  struggle  after  the  Roman  oonquesta  but  a  short 
time  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  seems  to  faint  that 
the  good  old  times  were  those  enjoyed  under  the  work- 
ing people's  right  of  combination. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  their  powerful  organization, 
the  right  to  which  was  given  them  by  the  great  lawgiven 
— Solon  for  Greece,  AmkaiB  for  Egypt,  Numa  for  Rome 
— waa  to  secure  work  from  their  variona  forma  of  govern- 
ment We  have  now  at  command  the  newly  (oiind  but 
ahnndsnt  proof  of  this ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  judging 
from  the  evidence,  that  the  comforts  derived  from  this 

Ctemalism  were  very  deep-seated  and  may  well  have 
sn  the  source  of  the  otherwise  strange  tradition  of  the 
reign  of  Saturn,  the  Latian  god  of  agriculture,  handi- 
«ralt  and  civilization,  and  so  the  peace  god  who  held  the 
keys  to  the  temple  of  Janus,  muzzled  the  wardogs,  in- 
stituted equahty  in  theory  at  least,  and  in  Greek-speaking 
lands  was  known  by  the  name  Eronos.  An  attempt  waa 
made  to  fuse  the  tenets  of  this  mighty  tutelary  protector 
with  those  of  hig  auperior,  the  more  powerful  Japitet; 
the  attempt  failed  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Lon^  before  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  it  was  discovered  through  ezhumations  at  Pompeii 
that  the  Roman  Gdlegia  or  tjrade  unions  were  engaged 

"PHmn*  sb  Btbvno  vslUt  Sktncntu  Olnnpo. 
Ariok  Joria  Fiuiaiu.  tt  raglnla  «i  ' 
IHulDa  tbcM  alorlona  din  "Hi*  poor  w 
tb^ldwr*  CKito0Unl,I>M.AHL,V.,l>;  ' 

olM(itactond."OTmM«.,I.,m.    Fl: 

•bauMMfM.  wlu>  piMldad  o«*r  Uw  gwu.  oi  p^tilelia  U  .   . . 

««Mi    "Ihitt  wi^  ladcttltobl*  FHa,  ud  cMadr  lut  of  aaln  loc 
y^^.Mnt^TUL.W.    OtaraHIodntoV^.  I.:    •!«>  Owp-  U..  U 
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Ter7  ener^tioally  in  the  political  sgitstionB  to  Becnre  for 
themselvea  the  ftppointmenta  to  do  the  public  vork.  This 
however  was  not  Imown  to  the  world  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  was  a  surprise.'  Then  followed  the  dis- 
oovery  that  450  jeara  before  Christ  a  powerful  pohtioal 
contentioii  was  going  on  wherein  men  often  came  to 
blows,  between  the  trade  unions  vitalized  b^  Numa  and 
Tullua  Hostilius,  aud  the  patrician  aristocracy  at  Rome, 
and  which  we  are  now  setting  forth  under  Livy's  episode 
of  the  aoHtudo  magistraluum.  The  same  was  also  going 
on  elsewhere,  eapeciallj  in  Asia  Minor. 

These  contentions  between  the  lowly  workers,  descend- 
anta  of  slavea  and  children  of  Saturn,  and  the  worshipers 
of  Jove,  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  highbloods  or  aristocrats  claim- 
ing to  be  bom  of  an  inheritance  cf  power  and  wealth, 
were  bj  a  cunning  slight  fused,  on  this  very  question  of 
government  employment*  They  were  so  far  bargained 
away  that  they  consented  to  turn  their  skill  and  force  to 
manufacturing  on  an  enormous  soale,  the  implements  of 
warfare.  By  this  bargain  they  oould  all  be  employed 
under  government  and  be  paid  for  their  work,  directly 
from  the  paternal  treasury,  and  vrithout  the  middleman 
or  contractor  to  fleece  them  of  their  wages;  thus  doing 
the  great  work  of  the  armories  for  the  conquests.  Alas, 
it  was  a  deadly  deal ;  for  in  the  end  it  led  to  well-nigh 
their  own  destruction.  When  the  conquests  broke  forth, 
and  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  of  which  Saturn 
held  the  keys  of  peace  and  civilization,  were  thrown  open 
by  the  aristocrat  Jupiter  and  his  war-god  Mara,  the  retrib- 
utive slaughter  set  in.  The  majority  of  mankind  who 
were  propertyless,  and  had  no  means  except  their  bands 
and  braiu  to  Uve  from,  found  themaelves  organized  into 
avast  mutuality  of  brotherhoods*  Ages  of  contact  with 
their  masters,  of  whom  they  were  formerly  slaves,  taught 
them  to  understand  that  property  in  trade  unionism  is 
inimical  to  life.     Property  they  made  common. 

' Btilinri ia Ctaaa  OmerArei,  I.,  p. 4.  "L«  penpla  romila  iTdl  dapnla 
lourtanipa  perdu  le»ntlmeDtd«  lilibertt:  11  aa  in  louleTBit  plni  tUroiid' 
mntrlbaDqul  lu[p4rlaltde*ea  dro]l«;UDlDLpe]flaait  ropprflaalondBUaoblaaB*; 
B*l>  11  eUit  tanlbla  quud  U  intt  Um." 

•  1  ,  pp.  39a.  3»1.  wlttilioteaS,  4»DdS.  eoDWnlim  tbc  LiUn  of  »vanl :  bat 
tha  numoflr  hinoa  found  rlaea  to  muiy  haadndi. 

t  Report  ot  tha  Nabruk>  StiM  Bsraiaat  Libot SWilgtln;  MaiiDUl  for  IWT- 
ISW.pp.  SWiqq,.  onlVada  Unltnu  UrOtr  Oa  Salimie  ^ob,  wban  tlielr  Mulnit 
■Bliiefpla  of  •  eomoiao  UU*  ud  •  oammon  ooda  la  aliswB.  Coplad  troiD  tiM 
■Mma,  tor  Har,  U07. 
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The  Roman  conqueate  deetrojed  the  old  freedom  and 
reduced  tike  oondition  of  laboring  humanity  to  one  of 
terrible  militorv  Blavery  struggling  against  fear,  tyranny, 
maasacre  and  oracifizion.  Against  these  calamities  tliere 
came  many  revolts,  insurreotions  and  revolutionB,  which 
we  have  uready  depicted."  However  it  may  have  bsen 
with  the  Mongolian  and  far  eaatem  racee  of  manMnd  the 
t>elief  in  the  notion  that  there  originally  eziated  a  prim- 
ordial collectivism  is  proving  itself  f  alae-  Our  assertion 
grows  in  force  more  and  more.  Originally  the  children 
were  slaves  and  the  most  powerful  was  hs  who  maided 
the  smaller  into  obedience.  He  mutilat«d  or  killed,  or 
enslaved  them  for  his  selfish  nees."  The  first  mutualists 
were  the  outcasts  themselves  and  they  were  already  enor- 
monsly  organized  when  those  wisest  and  bestof  men  pos- 
sessing power  gave  an  already  vast  combination  a  legal 
sanction;  and  there  are  growing  evidences  which  prove 
that  this  mythicreign  of  Saturn  who  was  dethroned  when 
Jove  the  aristocrat  tore  open  the  portal  of  the  temple  of 
Janns  which  held  the  god  of  war,  turning  him  loose  npon 
his  awful  errand  of  destruction,  was  the  veritable  golden 
age  me&nt  in  the  numberless  hintB  about  the  preh^toric 
paradise  and  eudsemonia  of  the  ancient  "Blessed." 

An  enormous  resource  mostly  from  tlie  inscriptions, 
but  often  corroborated  by  coeval  literatnre,  has  recently 
been  opened  to  stndents  of  socialism  showing  that  Uiis 
reputed  hapinness  which  characterized  those  prehistoric 
ages,  was  due  to  the  employment  by  the  state  and  the 
municipalities,  of  the  worxers  through  boards  of  public 
works  elected  by  the  workers  themselves.  We  shall  quot« 
numerous  inscriptions  showing  this,  discovered  not  only 
in  Italy  but  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Be- 
ing voting  unions  they  worked  politically  and  secured  the 
work  of  tne  public  construction,  guardianship  and  repair, 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  excellence  of  the  work 
as  still  exhibited  in  the  mins  of  antiquity.  There  are  a 
few  doonmente  and  inscriptions  showing  that  the  organ- 
isations under  the  Bolonic  MW  worked  eight  hours,  divid- 
ing t^e  day  into  three  parts ;  sleep,  recreation  and  labor. 

u  VoLI,,  OD  UiB  IntncTMtloiu ,  dcnoralnMvd  atrika,  vbloh  Uibt  oftan  n- 
MtubKd.    Snt  imda  ud  elupt«n  V.,  VI.,  VII. .  VIII.,  IX..  Z..  ZI.  ud  III. 
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Bnt  this  beaatifiil  ^oTermnent  emtdoTinent  wu  Alwayi 
esdan^ered  and  threatened  by  the  STebem  of  elATery ; 
and  finally  almost  Bubmerged  during  the  conquests  which 
in  millioDB  reduced  laboring  people  to  alayes  of  war. 

There  was  an  idea  prevailing  among  political  econo- 
mista  of  antiquity  that  revenues  for  the  expenses  of  the 
atate  ought  to  be  derived  from  state  ownership  and  hus- 
bandry of  slaves.  Why  not,  said  Xenophon  and  Dio- 
phantos."  The  slaves  are  property  of  government  What- 
ever their  labor  produces  is,  therefore,  income  for  the 
government;  slaves  are  tools,  machinery,  implements  of 
labor,  nationalized.  Our  evidence  oonfirming  such  aeon* 
dition  of  things  covers  the  two  centuries  immediately  be- 
fore the  conquests.  It  is  true  that  the  Lycnrgan  state  of 
Sparta  was  earlier.  We  have  already  given  an  exhaus- 
tive description  of  that  unparalelled  iniquity,"  namely  the 
nationalization  of  the  man-maohine,  purposely  however, 
leaving  for  this  second  volume  of  the  Ancient  Lowly  the 
part  relating  to  the  nationalization  of  slaves  as  tools  or 
implemente  of  labor. 

This  nationalization  of  slaves  as  implements  of  labor 
was  a  rasping  source  of  competition  against  the  organiza- 
tions of  freedmeu  or  what  we  may  call  emancipated  slaves, 
doing  bnsineBS  for  themselves  under  the  Solonio  law. 
These,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  slave  owners  and  the 
slaveholding  states,  grew  prodigious  in  numbers  and  po- 
litical power,  the  right  thereto  being  accorded  them  by 
some  clause  in  that  celebrated  statute,  which  was  so  mu- 
tilated at  the  time  of  the  conquests,  both  on  the  slab  of 
the  Prytaneum  at  Athens  and  the  Tables  of  law  atRome, 
that  its  ezaot  words  are  unknown  although  Ctaius  has 

Wit&.,Dtnctlgal.;  bDtooDtnlt  BQcliet..Ai(fMiiiIid<rw(A«<M.<rkrMr.S. 
IS:  "  WtbnctiBlDUnli  Id  dlax  Zcit,  odar  wcnleaplMr  (B.  C,  100).  (Xhlt  doPn- 
l*kt  im  Dlophutoa,  almmmobe  HudvarkB  dnnh  BtutHklinn  batnlbcD  n 
iHMa,  wl*  iIEh  EOT  Zflt  Am  Arlal^Uaa  In  EpldamDoa  irlrkllcb  gHchth  lADitot., 
Pel..  II.,  IV..  III.  Db  AHitot.  mlt  Bung  nf  dM  connDDoljitlKha  SraUm  dM 
PhilBu  aprlcht  n  kannan  dla  Worta  roii  <i  ».r4  Jj,T>(i>H>'i<>»f  nnr  no  arkllrt 
werdvii,  via  int  Taitagaachahn  d.  h.  von  alnar  dor  mo4em«D  atallara  D^UoDaox 
In  Wanntlicbpn  snttprMtundan  Einrictatimg.  Din  OffsntUchao  Arbaltan  bloa 
dan  Bkliian  ruEmralaaii.  WJe  Ctuk.  bal  B'nnuin.  gea.  a,  a.  will,"  ato. 

Ona  bM  *1hi  Io  read  Ibg  nmtfk»Me  work  of  Xanopbon,  Dt  Vtttigai.,  paaalm 
on  tka  I^bllR  EroDnmlai  of  Athsoa  to  fnllr  nndsntand  Iba  InbniDin  piopoai. 
tloD.  Tha  iCata  ulivea  ware  to  ba  jobbed  out  to  mlna  oontnoton  at  Ltniinm 
ud  tb«  prlra  of  tlidi  d>ll]r  labor  •ome  two  or  tbraa  obolM  ■  dij  aub,  ni  to 


w  mu  Ibe  aUta  treuDii  I 
•      -   M.A 


M,  101,  aq.,  atao  pp.  m,  ue,  *qq.,  stviBt  ■  i 
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preflerred  fracmenta  of  the  main  fono,"  ftnd  two  Tsln- 
able  old  inscnptioQB  oonfiim  it 

This  hideoQB  competition  of  the  more  ancleDt  goveni- 
ment  slavea  as  tools  or  instruments  of  labor,  took  the  place, 
in  many  reepeote,  of  the  modem  inventions,  labor-saving 
machines  and  implements,  which  the  socialietA  wisely  re- 
quire that  the  publio  own  and  control  in  the  interest  of 
mankind  to  do  tne  work  now  performed  by  wage  slaTee. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Epidamnus,  the  only  labor  per- 
formed was  that  of  bIkvqb,  mostly  belonging  to  the  public. 
How  could  a  trade  union  have  existed  there?  We  ipuBt 
conjecture  that  none  existed.  In  Sparta  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  perform  all  work,  while  the  people  loanged 
abont  in  eaf^  indolence.  The  Helots  were  state  {^opertv, 
or  labor  BaTing  implements  of  the  rich  and  arrogant  paD- 
lic,  and  were  treated  as  we  treat  inanimate  machines. 
In  cases  where  they  became  too  nnmerous,  and  on  account 
of  their  aufiferings,  sometimes  causing  them  to  become 
rebellioofl  and  dangerous,  they  were  often  secretly  mur- 
dered." In  our  former  chapters  it  has  been  reooanted 
how  the  primitiTe  fathers  possesBed  the  right  of  killing 
their  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  their  own  children. 
The  slaves  being,  according  to  thelexdeorum  or  lex  civ- 
ilia,  of  the  same  races,  the  same  oolor,  the  same  manhood, 
the  same  natural  intelligence,  also  possessed  tiie  same 
pride,  the  same  humanity.  To  be  ground  down  into  the 
dark  pit  of  a  subjugation  which  made  them  menials  of 
irresponsible  tyrants  who  could  at  vrill,  and  without  fear 
of  arrest,  plunge  into  their  innocent  Iiearts  the  deadly 
dagger,  at  any  time  and  under  any  pretext,  was  a  danger 
worth  guarding  against.  As  a  consequence  we  hear  of 
many  organizations  of  the  slaves  themselves,  for  mutual 
protection  and  enfrancbisemeni  Dr.  Fouoart,  the  learned 
academician  of  the  school  of  inscription  at  Paris,  has 
published  a  valuable  work,  all  the  evidence  for  which  he 
takes  from  inscriptionB,  showing  the  surprising  fact  that 
these  poor  slaves  sought  the  protection  of  their  tutolary 
deities  and  actually  and  in  great  numbers  sold  themselves 


all)ic«di  m  quota  It.  i.,ii.  m,  not*  ST.  w*  rtmidac*  It  M  I 
■•M,  XLTU..  Ut.  uU..  ba.  t;  Ma  nvro,  p.  IS,  Data  3. 

» I..  A,  n,  asj  in.  m.  Sniinriit  ■■■wiaiuon,  lor,  < 
TtaejiUdM:  tiM  I.,  m,  w. 
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to  a  god,  be  procuring  the  mooey  by  a  loan  from  his 
eraaos,  the  commiuiistic  brothers  of  whioh  agreed  to  take 
their  pay  for  such  loan,  in  the  future  labor  of  the  emanci- 
pated slave  who  was  held  by  them  under  a  epeoieH  of  vas- 
saloge  until  his  labor  had  cancelled  the  debt.  We  ahall 
give  an  inscription  in  a  note  showing  the  legalized  form 
of  these  amazing  transactions,  which  prore  to  have  pre- 
vailed to  a  vast  extent,  from  before  tbe  conquests  down 
to  the Nicine  epoch  of  the  Christian  era:  Cleon.sonof 
Cleozenes,  has  sold  to  the  Pytbian  Apollo,  a  male  body 
the  name  of  which  is  Istteus,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  for  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  francs,  on  the  condition  that  Istseus 
is  to  be  free,  and  that  no  man  shall  li^  hands  on  him 
daring  his  whole  lifetime.  The  shrewd  point  is  that  he 
is  sold  to  a  god  by  the  eranos,  the  mode  of  whioh  we  shall 
hereafter  fully  reconnt,  proffering  tbe  money  by  a  pre- 
vious stipulation  with  the  slave  who  is  a  member,  and  also 
with  the  owner.  If  they  sold  him  to  a  human  being  ame- 
nable to  the  laws,  then,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  be 
would  still  belong  to  a  person ;  but  by  transferring  him  to 
a  divinity,  an  imagined  being,  awful  protector,  presiding 
deity,and  rendering  the  price  to  his  shrine  which  every- 
body knew  was  the  state,  or  if  it  was  in  some  obscure 
place,  transferring  the  price  to  the  kuriakos  or  temple  of 
the  divinity  worshiped  by  the  eranos,  then,  under  the  law, 
the  transfer  would  legalize  the  man's  emancipation.  Tbe 
priest  of  the  god  handed  the  owner  the  money  at  tbe 
shrine. 

Masters  and  fathers  alike  were  feared;'*  for  the  law 
mve  such  an  undisputed  right  to  kill  them  at  pleasure. 
During  these  days  of  constant  danger  the  poor  slaves 
sometimes  ran  away.  But  even  in  extreme  cases  like  this 
thev  had  recourse  to  some  propitious  god  or  goddess  who 
took  them  under  a  grateful  shelter,  and  no  man  dared 
invade  the  divinity's  portals  and  awfully  frowning  envi- 
rona  Fouoart  has  made  some  extraordinary  discoveries 
of  this  strange  fact,  or  at  least,  he  has  written  for  man- 
kind, the  long  dead  epigraphs  into  the  living  tongues. 

U1M0UI.I.,  tL.  HO.J. :  ■■IgitnTlnpotetUtaiantMrri  dOBilDOrnm,  Qua 
qnldam  potwtulDit*  Eanliiim  eat:  nun  und  omnoi  patntM  gMMi  kolniuU 
TnUnpoomiBDi,  doiiLbiiaHTTMTitKBMUqnapatwtMMDniUw."  Ct.  Raliw- 
u.  StMaama  AmifjuUatam  Depaina  ftltUalt  tt  it  wmfUit:  B*e(«  Impcmtor, 
s.  1  /«!.  11, 1.  ■  jQi.' iDqnlt:  ■paMttatli.  gnod  la  Ubtrw  hrtwmiu. prnpri— 
l«Man>  Remamanm.     Hnlli  a^ni  ilU  (luii  homlnn.  qui  tiltn  In  l.lMrM 
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We  give  in  a  note  the  newly  found  Andonic  inacription. 
The  meaning  is  as  follows :  "  Let  runaway  slaves  take 
refuge  in  the  temples,  and  occupy  a  place  set  apart  (or 
them  by  the  lords.  Let  no  one  receive  such  fugitives, 
nor  nourish  nor  give  them  work.  Should  any  one  do  con- 
trary to  these  directions  let  him  be  held  to  pay  the  owner 
twice  the  value  of  the  slavea  besides  tlie  fine  of  600  drach- 
mas. The  lord  must  judge  on  the  subject  and  deliver  to 
slave  owners  those  slaves  whose  case  is  bad." 

A  very  important  question  comes  in  here.  Who  was 
tjiis  knrioB  or  lord  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  tbat  this  is 
a  most  important  question.  The  new  source  of  historic 
information  Is  crowding  reluctant  science  into  view,  veri- 
fying that  he  was  a  chief  and  a  powerful  official  of  the 
anions  of  the  ancient  lowly  under  the  law  of  Solon. 
Where  seen  in  the  myriad  organizations  of  Rome  under 
the  law  of  Numa,  now  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Solon,  he  was  general^  called  the  guinquennalis.  He 
is  destined  to  come  out  of  the  pit  of  oolivion  to  which  be 
waa  relegated  and  to  again  shine  forth  as  the  great  and 
phenomenal  power  which  made  Christianity  a  success  ; 
and  we  shall  prove  in  subsequent  mention  that  he  is  the 
prime  fulcrum  over  which  is  to  be  drawn  the  diametricaUy 
opposite  meaning  between  a  hiBtory  of  Christianity  and  a 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  now  established  that  most 
of  the  greater  charactere,  such  as  Stephen,  James,  Paul, 
Peter,  Luke,  Zachias,  John,  Clement,  Pudens,  Titus, 
Pbcebe,  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Lydia,  Narcissus,  Apelles, 
Philologus,  Julia,  Tryhhena,  Claudia,  Sergius  Paolua, 
Timotheus,  Philemon,  Epaphras,  Tychicus,  Onesimus, 
and  many  others,  were  kurioi  or  lords  in  the  one  or  the 
other  sex,  having  charge  of  the  businese  oonceme,  often 
of  rioh  and  powerful  sooietiea  Their  names  are  often 
found  on  inscriptionH  of  such  eocietiea,  not  in  a  religious 
but,  in  a  business  senBe,  and  identified  as  the  self-same 
personages  with  those  mentioned  in  the  apoatohc  writings. 

pkrentfalnlibaKw  JmnsriamutieduraiDetfentrniinlciunenrenarlnt,  flIUi 
■nltUanuaiDHrTJaDBl.  tuau  A  rlitotlee :  SIM.,  VIII.,  II."  Cr.  IlkswlHllwrob.. 
^Otuni,  ]!.,  a,  vbo  i«t«n  to  Herod'*  •Unghtsr  of  tha  lafaota.  DlmjAnt  of 
HJdkuiiuaiuoaDaroiathla.  U..  !«;  'O  ti  tO.>  'i>u)i>/«>  iviie9*r^  t*»v,  « 
liviiT,  JtMi>  JfsiiiriivisTfit  ..*'  tp.ou,  .ai  iipa  •anirtfTouBiouyoiKir  .  .. 
.  .  te>  TJaroinvkv...  .jmuoiTO..'*  And  aeila,  Onfai  Jwl..  Vlll..  tit.  »lTil.,' 
lailO:  PMribn*  ...  .Job  Tttninllbaroa  DDdaqus  potaataa  oUia  ant  pannlMa." 
JoHEhu,  AmUm..  XVI.,  T.  In  hla  ttarj  of  Herod.  Senaca,  Bt  Ckm..  T  '"  - 
■■qoli  niiQ  vaaiUiiia  Pomootm  patoi  odant,  qnai '  — "    — '  — 


t,  qnun  mttI  nil.  qood  m 
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In  future  chapters  we  shall  give  this  evidence  and  accom- 
pany it  vnth  verbatim  quotations  of  the  original  anagrams 
and  epigraphs. 

We  say  tne  whole  transaction  of  pre-Christian  emanci- 
pation, from  servitude  and  even  the  protection  of  run- 
aways, was  under  auspices  of  a  good  mvinity,  which  the 
poor  aklways  claimed  to  possess  and  which  the  great  Sol- 
onic  dispensation  most  nobly  accorded  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  law  of  the  state  gavB  them  no  such  favor; 
but  ancient  lawgivers  were  superstitious  and  dared  not 
regard  this  old  statute  with  other  than  reverence.  It 
was  never  repealed  until  A.  D.  363,  by  the  Council  of 
Laodioea. 

The  transfer  of  a  slave  to  the  tutelary  god  was  accom- 
panied with  a  regular  receipt'^  It  has  been  shown,  by 
men  of  the  French  School  of  Inscriptions  and  the  Epi- 
graphical  Seminary  of  ArchsBology  attached  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  that  a  slave  thus  emancipated,  through 
his  sale  to  a  god  was  far  more  secure,  and  his  release 
from  bondage  more  effective  and  satisfactory  than  his 
redemption,  direct,  from  a  master  by  vnll  or  otherwise. 
The  solemnity  of  the  performance  ;  vows  before  Uie  altar; 
presence  of  the  kurios  or  lord  of  the  union,  the  presence 
of  the  senators ;  majesty  of  the  law  making  witnesses  com- 
pulsory ;  the  engraving  of  the  ceremony  into  stones  of 
the  temple ;  the  law  so  regulating  that  if  the  master  tried 
any  means  of  his  re-enslavement  the  freedman  could  call 
help  and  use  force ;  the  stipulation  with  the  god  at  the 
portals  of  his  gorgeous  temple  that  he  was  to  be  free  to 
the  end  of  his  life — all  these  made  the  transaction  very 

IV  Foaoart,  L*Jjf^rmukiummt  du  Ettlawt,  par  ptnU  d  im»  Dieu^  p.  8,  m«D- 
tlont   ftn  insorlptlon  (Ifueriptiem  rtcmUitt  a  Ddpkei,  No.  78) ;   **  "Svl  r^iaU 

rb  vcVot  Zvpovs  r&|i«f  ipyvpiov  uvav  rtccdpmvm  i^*  ^c  cAcvfcpor  ctauv,  K«i 
iMmwTov  mwh  rhp  v«rra  /Itor*  This  WM.  Ifi  the  years  of  the  oonqoesta,  no 
flotftione  sale.  Fonnerly  the  formality  of  emancipation  was  ftctttioas;  for 
it  seemed  to  be  rigidly  severe  and  angnst,  The  slave  had  to  remain  actual 
property  of  the  god,  vested  in  the  care  of  some  mortal  man  of  high  ruA  ^see 
acGOont  of  it  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  277,  Q78,  notes  1,  3.  3) ;  Aabc  oi4ci|r«K  ^ov  (Eoiipides. 
AndrcM0d,t  V.,  1009).  But  there  camesnch  multitudes  ofemandpaHons  that 
the  slaves,  being  fteed  from  men,  were  likewise  freed  fh)m  gods ;  ie ,  were  at 
perfect  liberty  and  became  too  many  to  bother  the  gods.  Ae  slaves  got  this 
redemption  money  firom  the  union  to  which  tbev  belonged,  the  name  of 
which  waa  the  eranos.  They  agreed  to  mortgage  their  bodies,  which  really 
meant  their  labor,  to  the  union,  until  the  same  wss  gradually  amortised  whm 
they  became  free.  This  very  Uiat  proves  that  their  own  unions  were  pledosd 
to  And  themwork  and  take  care  of  them.  """ 
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binding  and  not  at  all  easy  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  by  Boma  prooesB  too  ocoult  for  the  hia- 
torian,  a  vast  emancipation  of  slaveB  filled  the  world  with 
innumerable  freedmen  and  that  this  prooeaa  woe  in  Yogue 
when  Homer  wrote  or  recited  hia  OdysBey.  We  have 
however  explained  that  no  mention  is  made  of  freadmen 
in  the  Iliad,  showing  the  Iliad  to  be  the  oldest" 

ThuB  from  Terr  early  times  we  find  distinct  traces  of 
two  religions  and  two  sets  of  gods ;  one  favoring  and  the 
dther  destmctiTe  of  human  hberty,  and  two  diatinotly 
defined  sytems  of  political  economy;  one  peaceful,  in- 
dustrious, lowly,  under  the  tutelage  of  Saturn,  Nemesis, 
Dionysus,  Minerva,  the  other  warlike,  arrogant  preten- 
tions, living  in  bloodthirat  and  destruction.  The  poor 
slaves  in  m^on%  protected  by  their  good  divinities,  were 
frequenUy  encourvged  to  run  away  and  hide  in  the  temple 
which  in  those  times  vres  always  a  residence,**  and  such 
was  the  law  or  Buperstition  that  no  man  or  other  god 

Oimalnda  Cuunac 

»  rodeut.  AtraniUi—mml  ia  SMIoHa,  ate.,  p.  13.  clTei  Uia  Inacrlptfon  of 
ABdaole,  (TUa  WkUon^  p.  ill).    It   indi :   *^fu»  •V"  Tit  iti>^t-    T*t 

T*  irjpmpitlt^  HMauiat  in^  fii  'V^  rut  ni  mifMnr  ttwi,MBimt  «(■••  ««■ 


ttiikrtflit^litr^T^nfii,iwvrf4x'iilK'"^"    Umsj  iBMii^otu  prora  It. 

Poooact.  Hfrme*.,  p,  •,     "Kv  rir  niUr  Ix»  riaar.    Allfaonch  aTUj  tnoa 

sttba  nathiiia  ot  thaw  traDmtloBa  dma  notappaai  In  iDwnpUon*  jatannaof 

"^ -"'^  «liboi*l«.    Tha  mMtw.  or  ovn^Tt  ftocompaplod  bj  the  il — 


aoart.  Hfr— '*■,  p,  •, 

I  nathiiia  ot  tibaf*  tra 

■n  moM  aliboMa. 
■It*  hlDMlt  bafon  tba  gnu  taupla  or  Apolla  M  DalpU,  paaMi  th*  (nod 
rloc  iltti,  and  adTine*!  (award  tha  grtU  portal  or  door,  bst  dowDOtcnaa 

Iba  (braaboU.    frlatt*  maat  tbtm  and  tba  alaT«  la  lad  np  to  tba  sod.    IB 


, ...  _— n  (polltleal||o<raRiiii«iit«iD^>aaa)uidB««taInnambarot 

iriHiwiiia,  t)M7  paiB  OTCC  to,  asd  pdj  Iba  owner,  tba  prlea  asiaad  upon,  aod  ra- 
WlT*  tbabnadloton,  ■  aort  ol  oeranonloiu  ontor;,  ptonooscad^T  Iba  two 
Binlaa,>U;  "KaiT»4»>i>iwIA>3i»Mn-JnT«iUw»TiT««i>Ta  M^na." 
me. ■«, ot  Aicr.  Xtmltit  *  Dlplufi.  It  li  a  (olaniD  aatamoDT-  Boon  attar. 
ibatotmiUtrbad  tobalDBarlbed(>IO*.Ha,nt,lM),  wtadlDa  op  wUb  :  "Tain 
Utt*tnviit4nrTnp<n*i  net  t*>  raaS."  II  ma  an  awtnl  aolMiDllT  In 
tmMoeaofthaaad  and  the  nrelitaa.  Foneatt,  Id.,  p.  «,  ipeaki  at  caitain [•■ 
aUcliona  to  tfia  llbactf  o^  Iba  paraon*  tbna  aiOd.  Thalact  la,  ApoUoacd 
BUST  atbaia  of  tbaaa  tafnat  Inmortala  warn  ofiftnaUr  Bvlnc  men,  ownlnit 
fiaat  nanbata  of  alaTaa.  and  aocordlna  with  tba  moi*  ancient  barbailun  Kwia 
OBitoMiT  fW  Buob  da^ota  at  ihelt  daalb  ud  fimanl  to  haie  a  cwtaln  nnm- 
barofalsTaa  kUedln  oidaitbat  ttaaTml^tBasampaoftbalimMlaT  aaaenanti. 
nftardaitb.  Tbeia  can  bonodoabttbatthl*  tranalar  to  tba  god  via  aricinalliP 
an  ■■rfol  aolamnltr  (Saa  I,,  Qiap.  li^artaaM.  Inlt).  Ilia  metcb  belDKbanibt 
fMan  attendant  to  Ua  majanr  aflat  death,  and  UiM  orlKtnallT  aacb  baman 
aoetfScaa  ware  killed  eOM  to  watch  and  gnivd  tba  maMer**  mane*  la  tha  otbM 
oi  tb*  natber  waid.  Br  nadiuri  dlSarantlattoB,  bowarer.  mind  ontgiewlbl* 
barbulam.  bataed  of  a  noRor.  tba  anianclpMlon  got  to  be  ganulna  llbeitj 
otthealaTa,  and  tba  pnoaaa  basama  a  gnat  banaHatloB.  tWcolana  Damaa- 
e»BBa.lnAlb»M»Ba,  it.,JM!  Valar.  Has.,  D*  J^taadO,  T.  Ct  L,  p.  3/11.  not* 
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dared  ent«r  this  aajrliim  to  molflst  them.  In  the  in- 
BcriptionB,  aayluma  of  refuge  but  not  of  charity,  are 
found  at  Delphi,  Teos  and  manj  places  where  the  great 
Dionyaan  artiata'  unions  esiBt«a  ia  Asia  Minor ;  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  trade  unions  were  generally  ttie  own- 
ers of  a  temple,  that  the  members  used  this  temple  to 
live  in,  or  at  least,  for  their  managers  and  other  ofGcers 
to  live  in,  and  this  sacred  abode  was  made  a  refuge  and 
asylum  for  both  bond  and  free.  These  temples  and  seats 
of  refuge,  of  business  and  of  living  economies  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  innumerable ;  to  have  operated  scru- 
pulously under  the  provisions,  directions  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  aged  and  revered  Solonic  law  ;  and  in  course 
of  time,  when  the  master  cams,  to  have  been  used  by, 
converted  into,  and  made  a  refuge  and  asylum  for,  the 
true  and  original  propaganda."  But  there  were  no  hos- 
pitals in  early  times  because  of  the  universal  prevalence 
of  the  unions.  We  hear  of  little  or  no  starvation  throngh 
lack  of  employment  before  A.  D.  300,  and  there  was  no 
dispensing  of  charities  known.  This  was  because  the 
thriving  people  for  the  first  200  years,  were  self-sustain- 
ing brotherhoods  of  initiates.  It  was  after  the  attack  of 
the  optimates  upon  them  that  we  hear  of  hospitals.  There 
were  many  asylums  of  refuge  but  they  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  poor  houses  or  hospitals.*'     tSeveral  inscriptions 

pon  thl(  Importuit  t4et  we  biTs  gUhand 

_.. ,  _...  ..     Ob  will'       .._....-    Tr_      _. 

torni.  For  lhapn*«il*«e  l.,pp.  '^7, 3A7,  ■ 
uotlieiUnipleDfTMnat  (Or  /ugltlvs  bUth 
III,t>,_in«i  •"0>*Mi>i|aii.*pijT,')l^V'< 


BmohixinotHmlotT  InfDrmiitlon  wblobwUI  b»  produced  In  propat  nLioa  und 

.. —     »-_  .1. .  -^  I.,  pp.  '^7,^7,  ind  1«  «.  with  not*  a*.    Thme  wm 

.  (Or  /ugltlvs  bUth  It  MSKUi  Beu  Athana.  Thncrd., 


Mcriptlon  of  anaBTlnm  with  Boon  kboTs 
>uu  VV-,  ■/•— .  ~uu.,<ui  wui.viu,  lu  ■  iiTT^'sr  or  hoipiui  dadtntfd  to  Juno. 
No  ngolu  hapltaln  howcTsr  eilitad,  beouH  ttaecem  buedonlbscbvltkbl*, 
elMmoarnar]' 1  jitsm  irbliih  did  not  come  Intottae  meld  until  haodnidaofTaHa 
anarmrta  and  ara  iDMrninanUlltlea  of  teadaUim.  Tba  aDdsatujlama  waar* 
daroclbing  wera  plaoea  of  rafnge,  mnatl;  for  Bnrortanataa,  auFh  aa  lunaw*; 
■laisa.  and  wara  protactad  bj  a  god.  Of  tha  fiHrtt,  r«riHii|>>a'°.  mivnM'a. 
i^uvr^ia,  Bftiwaiiii.  Reroulocomla.  panmotiaila  (Cod.  Joat.  1..  Hi  III,. 
teg.  U.aac.  B)  of  the.  degsaenta  ajAamoiTDaTjr  aratem,  we  ahall  laierln  tUa  irork 
gl»o  ■  proper  account. 

n  Tt*  temple  of  Ial>  at  Pompll  reoenti;  eibumad.  la  renurkable.  For- 
merlr  It  waa  pagan  and  Ita  mcmbera  mere  aOL-tallata  with  aoommon  table  and 
a  coiuniaDal  code  of  lire.  At  the  time  of  the  cataatFopbe.  A.  D,  79.  II  ina  a 
Chriatlau  Cbareh.    It  had  a  garden  BQrronDdedbT  waU>.  whlcb«iatb*ri»<r«, 

ZenaUbranndo^adGcsUEof  whlcQ  »nb>11  aiioak  Uter;   it  vnacaUed  tbe 
la  tut^tton  for  conunoa  naa'ot  tbe 
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ftre  fonnd  whioli  are  deceptiTo.  One  fragment  at  Bom* 
speaks  of  an  Asylum  as  if  it  were  Christian ;  but  oloser 
inspection  proves  it  to  have  originally  been  a  temple  of 
Juno,  although  now  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Chris- 
tiaos.  The  date  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation  with  the 
savante,  most  of  whom  call  it  a  Christian  find.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  Spartacus,  and  ages 
before,  there  were  asylums  which  served  as  resorts  for 
runaways ;  and  of  course,  when  the  Chrifitians  came,  and 
their  terrible  persecutions  began,  they  would  naturally 
seek  these  warm  and  kindly  retreats  for  protection,  al- 
though they  were  dedicated  to  Pagan  gods." 

We  Iniiig  these  points  under  contribution  to  show  the 
grievances  of  the  outcasts ;  for  all  mankind  deprived  of 
the  fnll  fruits  of  labor  in  those  remote  ages  as  well  as 
now,  are  treated  as  outcaats  in  this  history.  Under  the 
inequitable  law  of  entailments  upon  primogeniture  which 
gave  the  firstrbom  son  the  property,  and  consigned  the 
others  to  beggary  and  dishonor,  maling  slavery  a  natural 
result  as  the  oldest  and  first  of  human  plagues  with  these 
concomitants  of  scuffles,  strikes  and  rebellions  among 
such  wretches,  co-operation  for  escape  from  the  wrath  (^ 
the  legalized  patrician  class  was  indispensable.  ** 

The  same  grievances  which  held  the  workers,  from 
whose  labor  all  their  tormentors  lived,  was  also  rife  among 
the  Semitic  races,  and  their  resistance  through  strikes, 
turmoils  and  organizations  was  felt  in  all  countries  and 
all  ages,  wherever  and  whenever  the  hovels  of  that  era 
found  them.  As  was  stated  in  the  first  voliune  of  this 
work,  only  the  history  of  the  working  people  of  the  great 

>  OnIL,  Ko.  1E13.  "  Fnfmntiim  np«rtiun  IntanuDnlit  PnrtntlB.:'  Or- 
(ll'«  rwnirtj  1  "  Buniclma  ni  manUB  la  UpUlbH,  urlarnm  qw  aub  CtiHi. 
tluliml  IncnmtntiH  u  prjiu  fortMM,  ad  ucandDm  aaalarom  Imponltatcm 
Ytdaotnr  eua  aublata."  Ha  la  apaaklng  at  tba  frag,  of  thU  Anrhni  Auisiif .  Cf. 
^■••a-A'fuuAMiri.Vin..  P.S7T.  ffoqiif  of  Faaado  KafhawTcbapten  31. 13.  M. 
"  JaaUi  Willi  Uaijand  Joupb  HUdBilDg  In  Kgypt  wltboat trUndt,  vantlnM 
lb«t«m[dao(  Salrlnen  city,  callsd  tlis  captul  of  EaTpt.  vblch  waa  opcD  and 
mlcomrd  tbran."  Tbongb  tbla  itarr  la  •iwclirTpbiil  tha  aatlqulty  of  tba  docn. 
manta  la  artdciica  of  thg  cuMdhu  pnTalliog  at  tha  tima  II  wu  mlttaii.  nat 
Daw  and  ODeipactad  Talna  ia  of  late  attached  to  (bsm.  aluce  tbaj  an  f onDd  to 
aoooid  with  tnaotlplloDi  now  and  tbsn  dlacOTend. 

■■Tbla  alattnuiit  la  oonflnnad  bj  tha  laarnad  Acadamtdan,  M.  Cagnat. 
wtthonttbaallshteat  Taaarra.  SaaVlg  Contcmpanlaa,  forJannar;  iK«q.  Ia 
taot.  tba  nalatuca  of  the  working  or  enalaTed  cluaeamnat  bara  bean  graat 
for  ve  ara  tDfOrmad  by  AtbmKna.  DripmmMila,  VI.,  HU.  that  tbera  wai  aa 
oldlaw  Rubiddlllgttaaownanblpot  alavea  In  Phosli.  4M  raan  baron  Cbilat, 
"  — Ta  w»r  Wi_ th«  prwanra,  bowarai,  ao  tbat  la  B.C.  UO  tbara  waia  toiiw 
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Axyan  blood  was  attempted,  leaving  the  Semitic  to  be 
pursued  in  this,  and  consequently  little  mention  was  made 
of  perhaps  the  greatest,  earliest  and  most  remarkable 
strike  on  record — that  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  Egypt.  Of 
this  we  can  here  make  only  a  brief  allusion  preparing  the 
reader  to  better  understand  the  causes  and  significance 
of  the  Roman  conquest& 

The  whole  Exodus  of  the  Jews  from  the  tyranny  of 
slaTeholding  Pharaohs  was  a  pure  strike,  beginning,  so 
far  as  we  have  positiTe  information,  with  the  grievance 
that  their  cruel  masters  forced  them  to  make  brick  with- 
out giving  them  the  straw  or  other  material  wherewith 
to  execute  their  compulsory  and  hateful  task. 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  one  of  slavery  **  whereas 
the  Solonic  dispensation  is  proving  itself  more  and  more, 
through  the  inscriptions  recording  its  vast  organization, 
to  have  been  a  veritable  vehicle  of  emancipation  of  slaves 
and  of  equalization  of  mankind;  and  it  will  show  itself  to 
have  be^  much  the  better  of  the  two.  Though  the 
records  are  dim,  yet  the  fact  is  at  least  coming  to  light 
that  about  one  hfdf  of  the  Jews  endorsed  Mosaism  and 
the  remainder  went  with  Solon. 

The  Romans  early  conceived  a  possibility  of  destroying 
their  thus  growing  and  dane^erous  proletarian  neighbors. 
It  required  but  a  stroke  of  reason  based  on  the  purely 
competitory  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  most 
cunning,  to  point  out  to  them  that  in  order  to  kill  off  the 

Seople  whom  they  saw  so  powerfully  organized  in  self- 
ef  ense,  they  had  but  to  incite  their  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  their  economic  notions  about  working  for  their  own 
government  on  a  large  scale.  The  plan  was  to  inflame 
Qie  whole  Roman  state  in  the  direction  of  warfare  against 
all  the  outstanding  states.  There  were  Greece,  Spain, 
Africa,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Asia  Minor  with  Syria,  Sicily 

u  YoT  word!  of  Moms  on  the  ■larM,  aee  LnU.,  xxr.,  44:  "Both  thy  bond-men 
•nd  thy  hond-maide  which  thoa  ehalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
about  yon ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy  bond-men  and  bond.malds."  Homer,  Iliad, 
zzL,  treats  the  slaves  as  mere  animals ;  "  IIoAAovv  <Movf  ixov  iiV  iwipaaaa." 
Between  800  and  400  years  before  Christ,  Aristotle  regarded  slaves  as  men  now 
do  inanimate  labor  saving  machines.  They  were  mere  tools  without  sense ;  and 
he  declared  that  there  could  be  neither  oommon  interests  nor  fellowship  be^ 
t  ween  master  and  slave :  *  •  •,  •  **  *ikia  6' oiftciari^wphf  ra  a^ca  ov6i  dciratoi^ 
«iAA*  ovii  irpof  iiriroi'  ^  fiovv^  ov6i  rpot  3ovAor  ^  ftovAot  ovMf  vdLp  icoiv6v  iwiv  k 

I  op  fiovAof  iii\f/vxov  ipvoKor.  r6  S*  hpfyayov  i^ffvxot  3ovAoc*   i  iiw  o^p  ftovAof,  o^ 
VTK  ^lAia  irp6«  avrof.  j  A>  AvSpmniH''^  k,  r.  A*    (Eth.  Kic.,  vlii.,  13,  p.  1101). 
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•nd  Palestine.  The  great  Solonic  law  bftd  organued  the 
proletariat  of  all  these  cooDtries.  It  was  at  tfiat  moment 
n^dly tumingtliemiiitosocialiBtiocommanities.  Nerer 
were  they  more  thrifty  than  on  the  eve  of  the  oonquesta. 
The  otganizatiunB  were  rapidly  emancipating  their  elaves. 
A  new  code  of  political  economy  in  the  worid  waa  being 
inauguratod  bv  them.  A  vast  sympathy  had  been  cre- 
ated by  their  brotherly  love.  They  had  learned  to  love 
and  core  for  each  other.  They  were  strictly  industrial. 
Their  imions  had  become  international  and  economically 
intertwined.  Precisely  the  same  prinoiplea,  roles  and 
methods  prevailed  in  all,  regardless  of  boundary  lines. 
They  mannfactured  and  sold  goods  through  aco-opemtive 
mntuality.  They  had  agents  working  for  these  economic 
pnrp(»ea,  in  every  quarter ;  and  their  whole  vaet  scheme 
was  inculcating  the  most  equaliring  and  democratizing 
spirit.  Everywhere  alike  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  these 
excellent  characteristics  cropped  out  and  were  forming  a 
noble  and  seU-sustaining  ^ther  and  sisterhood  over 
the  world. 

But  there  was  neither  money,  personal  glorr  nor  lord- 
ships in  such  a  scheme  of  political  economy.  Those  bom 
to  the  patrician  estate,  the  grandees,  the  rich  and  arro- 
gant saw  in  the  Bj^t«m  their  complete  overthrow. 

Under  Appius  Oaudius  the  above  plan  was  conceived 
<A  their  extermination;  and  the  indicationH  are  that  it 
was  resolved  upon  when  the  great  political  event  ocurred 
which  Livy  designates  the  aditudo  mag-istratwan  per  guin- 
gtiewiium  through  which  it  was  tested  "rfter  a  five  years' 
political  oonflict  between  the  poorer  people  and  the  rich, 
that  the  patrician  class,  or  lords  were  losing  control,  be- 
ing all  that  time  without  a  senate  to  represent  them  in  the 
parliament  of  the  nation. 

The  Nnman  unions,  provided  by  the  great  law  of  organ- 
ization, with  the  votive  franchise,  unlike  the  non-voting 
trade  unions  of  the  present  day,  though  socially  their 
membership  was  incomparably  more  degraded  and  lowly, 
had  carefully  worked  t^ieir  economies  both  from  an  in- 
dustrial and  a  political  point  of  view.  As  a  consequence 
they  were  capable  of  keeping  up  among  themselves  an 
intense  interest  which  for  ages  held  them  in  close  com- 
pact together.    Their  object  was  to  so  far  master  the 
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political  situation  ae  to  obtain  the  public  work  froci  thd 
goTemment;  and  we  are  here  informed  bjlivj  that  thej 
held  the  tedilee,  ofiScers  well  known  to  be  about  equivalent 
to  our  modem  oommisaionerB  of  public  works  m  citie^ 
in  power,  by  outnumbering  their  opponents  at  the  com- 
itia  or  polls."  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important 
discovery  in  the  history  of  the  trade  unionism."  It  being 
directly  coupled  with  that  period  in  Roman  history  ac- 
knowledged by  pur  enoyclopedias  to  be  the  most  critical 
and  important  moment  in  that  great  nation's  life,"  we 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  a  review  of  the  circumstances. 
The  unions  were  everywhere  ;  in  city  and  country  and 
their  influence  was  great     Levasseur  assures  us"  that 

sTberoliuof  Pomptll  are  not  thflool;  cTldsaoe  rMentlj  coipIdk  to  light 
on  t^ii  political  faDcUonoF  tlu  orguiiuUoiu  or  ttaa  aDclcntwoTklngmen.     It 

B,°c"tawaA.  ]>.,tbattUgUrerii(ancc«4wuenDniioiuIjurictl<»^laOnK«> 


It  WalldDg,  au.  Corparatiimt 

„--  - .t  dlt^n.  dfli  corpa  pgbllqDva  ' 

I  LndQitrifllB  .  ...  Ill  oODBlraluleDt  leg  templei,  labrlqoi 


"LeiuUAKal  AtaleDt  dltnin,  dea  corpa  pgbUqoaa  plni 
j_._  .. .-_....__.  .__  tjmpij,^  labrlqauent 

lant  In  piAtiea  et  In  i 


dinaleaauriflceaet  aJuldeaaLte.    Lei  coll^ea  italan 

et  aniiaat  an  aerrlM  de  la  rellgloD  etda  la  clt6,  etc-eitprAcMment  pourquoi 
DDtmpport  lanclnatltullanl^ama."  ICt.  DlrkHD,  p.  l:].  Apia,  WiluJng 
U:  "  riaajenn  da  oea  mJUBra  italaot  iDdtipenuhl*  i  U  guam.  at  >ulvant 
Dlrkian,  I'Matn'aanlt  permiail'  nrlglDa  qnalea  coll^ea  otUaa  an  culte  ou  a 

■DlDDT'-  HbLIV.,  17,  Banreaiiathatttasnntoii*tr)ilcbhecatlaXi;tsi,iniida 

«(u  nr  aAAHr  tup  o-icf  ta(dvTHi'  ri  *t(  tAp  a^flfiav  t^xp^Te-"  And  again,  Til., 
B8  1  '-Alia  kix<n  l>rT«n.r  .^  x'>',atiwTw'  rat  a«a>  aXliM  nltMtaar  ipy^y  {>■- 
(•iBBntiw"  Again,  Oebler.  jr.?;  p.S.No.  Si  "Decelea— B.  C.3M:  '' BnUi. 
ban  mSchtelch  den  Demansldebeaabl  uai,  0,1.  AVuKa,  IV.,  %  Ml  (31M-II  *. 
Chr.),  der  dtavoi  ali  alattllcllBlInlenbtbellimgen  Dennt,  (gehinden  In  Dekelela). 
and  den  Bwchloaa  dar  PglraienanrgecendlaSiVim,  G.I.  A.  II„add..STtS."  It 
la  ertromelj  Important,  ibowing  that  tbar  were  nnder  itata  amploj, 

tT  AppleloB  aitiwr.  Cjv,  Arf.  Rtmi.  Speaklog  oltbesbangei  uaiuedbjiha 
Iilabalu  (Kaadaaef  at  that  tlm*  aajra ;  "Tbaaa  cbangaa  werattae  moat  Impcol- 
int  avBnli  a1  Romaa  biatoir-" 

■  Laraaaear.  Sul.  Ouki  Owj,,  I.,p.  0  aqq.  According  to  Plinr.  ZTuC.  JVol. 
iii1t.4:  iu,.  U;  PlutMrod,  A^jBi,  17;  Floraa,  I.,  9;  Dioniri.  Hal.,  IV.lS.the 
aqmeroiu  Dollegee.  or  trade  unlona  of  earlj  Eoma  v^re  poUtioal  fultr  aa  mnch 
aa  rallglone;  and  In  that  earlj  time  tber  i^ere  aomewbat  reaiwcted  Of  Ihta. 
... .     .    ..  ...1 '■— Eomanoi  relalnalneenaum,  dlgeatoi  In 

Tarqalnlna  Snpei 


atque  oollegila'dittrtbolQii.    TheT  were  pownrtal  atthe  tlmo  ot 
iperbaa;  Tor  nlnnyalna ot  Hallcamaaiiia, IV..  Vi.atjm ■."Ivriiovt 

ruritvrn  ait  rt  »in>i  imAAiii  ^auA^i  liispfitn>i>t  hit'  aAAfAxv  marra  ii^ 
■sTaAvTHitTMiiBynt."  Tbay  becama  perfect  In  organiiatlon.  Again,  thronab 
UTjr.  H((l..tX..sB.  B.  0.309.  A.  r.  O.aU,  (rehavaaatoiTora  modal  atrtlie 
otlbamulciana.  leein/Va,  Cli.  111.    The  moabcLana  amplojed  bj  the  coTern- 

wanlt  waa  radadng  her  to  atralta.  Tbara  la  an  inaorlpUon  [Oeblar.  MS.), 
abowing  that  the  goTtmment  emplojad  anion  labor  at  Deoelsa  aaaartjAt  B.  C 
MM,  ImmadlatalT  aftei  the  POIoponnaalan  war.  (Sea  I.,  jl  U4  and  DoH  I 
ahowlag  tha  caniea).    It  caaaedJaaloiuTanilproteBt. 
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Serrins  TuUiOB  orertiirDecl  the  old  ariatocratic  form  of 
goTennnent  instituted  by  Romulus  to  give  the  libemli 
more  priTilege.  He  accordedto  the  artisans  political 
rights,  an  enormous  lever  of  power.  According  to  thiB, 
the  first  voting  workmen  began  their  voting  under  this 
law,  the  wording  of  which  is  lost ;  but  we  know  that 
Noma,  long  before,  had  given  them  the  right,  as  well  as 
the  advice,  and  perhaps  a  demand,  to  org;&nize,  and  that 
his  statute  is  t)ie  celebrated  jus  coeundi,  oorresponding 
exactly  with  the  Solonic  law  spread  upon  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rome.  As  shown  in  the  turmoUs,  B.  C.  379-3, 
time  of  the  soUtudo  mogistratuum,  this  political  action 
of  the  organized  workers  created  unspeiuuble  jealousy 
of  the  rich  and  hitherto  dominant  patnoians.  It  was  an 
attack  on  their  very  eiistence  as  magnates  of  the  realm. 
It  threatened  eventually  to  extinguish  them.  Following 
the  true  instincta  of  labor  organization,  the  worldngmen 
began  bj  voting  into  power  those  only  who  were  pledged 
to  secure  them  steady  work,  and  these  were  the  sediles, 
or  commissioners  of  the  public  work."  Thus  they  se- 
cured the  work  directly  from  the  paternal  government 
which  they  dearly  loved.  To  all  intents  it  was  a  vast 
socialist  movement,  its  object  being  identical  with  that 
of  the  socialists  of  to-day.  By  it  the  people,  the  public, 
the  state,  became  owners,  managers,  employers,  paternal 
economiats  and  care-takers  of  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  goods  of  society,  and  this  is  socialism.  By  means  of 
a  loud  noise  about  the  impending  war,  like  an  incursion 
of  a  neighboring  state,  the  patricians,  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  turning  a  social  into  a  bellicose  scramble,  worked 
their  cajoling  oratorv  over  the  unsuspeotiag  plebeians, 
furnished  them  witL  abundance  of  government  work 
making  war  implements,  and  occomplisned  their  ends. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  those  who  read  history  in  the 
old  way  as  taught  by  our  institutions  of  learning,  that 

""ComlUt  pTEUr  udiUniD  Irlbnuoruniqiii  plabli,  nnlli  iiint  baUtoi" 
LItj.  VI..  36.  fln.  A  moit  nmirkibla  TsnilcitlDn  of  our  lonilEtoa  that  viF 
wu  ImpraTiHd  tq  dlilnetlhe  Ihni  poUtlDO-KKliillj  orgBDliea  1ow«  oluua 
(nuD  theli  powarnil  poUClcil  hold  wblcb  tbroiteiisd  the  Ufa  ud  niituice  ot  lb* 
Wittaencj,  now  fUIfowi  In  tbe  nut  pirnffnpli  of  litj.  Th*  IBtb  chip,  and* 
wttblbsDBotedaUtuiiaDtngirdlnt  HiEMlltiidoniiglatntDiuii.  Tbeacthb*. 
flu  Mfouowa:  "AJLa  balla  opportnoe  qulavara;  VeUtarnl  coIodI.  ffatiVDtM 
MJo,  qnodnalliu  curcllai  Rotnuia*  cHat.  at  afnni  BomnDnni  allqaotiM  l» 
eorMvara,  at  Tnacnlam  oppagnara  adoril  aanl.    Baqna  raa,  TnicnJaola  latat- 
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this  startling  annoiuicemfliit,  ao  reTolutionar;  of  political 
econom;  baaed  apoa  the  competitive  ByBtem,  is  vague 
and  debatable.  Even  these  reluctant  ones  admit  the 
eridence  of  the  atones.  It  is  true  that  those  workers 
never  published  histories  of  their  career.  The;  wrote 
in  another  way.  If  they  are  proven  b;  over  fifteen 
hundred  political  insoriptions  on  the  walls  of  buildings, 
forts  and  fortifications  of  Pompeii  to  have  done  so  about 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  they  certainly  must  have  done 
■o  at  the  time  compassed  by  Livy's  ackuowledgmeat. 

Again,  there  ia  t^e  certainty  that  many  other  ineorip- 
tione  have  perished.  Cagnat, boldly  declarea  that  in  all 
the  cities  it  was  the  aame.  At  Pompeii  they  could  not 
l^erish  because,  covered  by  the  preeerving  deposits  of 
of  lava,**  they  were  kept  dry  and  safe,  ao  that  to-day 
they  come  out  fresh  and  in  a  atate  of  good  preservation. 
Domaszewaki,  in  an  article  on  the  publio  roads  and 
thoroughfares  of  those  times,  citing  two  inscriptiona  of 
the  time  of  Sulla,  about  B.  C.  81-66,  makes  it  appear  that 
the  ooUegeswere  well  equipped  and  organized. '  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  convey 
the  idea  that  during  the  Roman  conquests  an  efTort  was 
made  to  exterminate  the  organizations  of  labor  in  im- 
mediate Rome  itself.  The  task  was  first  to  kill  oS  the 
more  dangerous  growth  of  socialism  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  patricians  needed  the  organizations.  Their  skill 
in  the  arts  was  for  the  time  transpiring,  wanted  to  man- 
to  Sea  I.,  pp.  SW.  S)\.  OralL  ilU ;  Uonimi.,  D:  Cbll,  tt  OalaL.  p.  £8 ;  Rom- 
uielll.  VlOfio,  Pampeti.  t.,  p.  X!&.  who  othr  TBinarka.  glvUg  prooh  potltlTa. 
Od«  slectlan  atoae  leadi;  ■' HBroellinnm  Aadllcm.  llgnart  at  ploatrari  roguit. 
nt  racleUi ;"    msuUnR  tluit  tba  WDOdworkera  ud  wkgoDaii  nomlDilad  Uucol- 

ror  him.  For  the  igmirkaDle  uumlMr  ol  liucriptlODa  oT  «lsctlODi.  tounrt  tx 
PompeU  IDd  the  ■WemeDt  ttantlt  laabova  flLtaen  taaadrad.  Ma  Wiliiag,SitL 

0>'7,  Fr<tf.,  I  ,p.  leS:  Lai  nrlimia de  Fompjl,  dontia  Steal  avalt anp- 

prinllaaoolUgeaiouallbira,  At4ieat(iuuidintiDa  lemlit  unia  at  pt«ntl«it  ana 
p«^actlT«Kai«lectloDI.  Pampil,  Tviuttd-  itin  lea danrnvlrl ^ri«i«wlaat 
•aa  dooK  tdllca  qiielqDe  mala  arart  la  icmbla  truptloa  qaa  I'  snulatlt  an  moli 
d' A<ibl.,7e.  LalnKaavdt  it6ardaulc.c«a  bantaa  ronctlaaa  aiatentiticluia- 
dimtiitdUpatAw;  letmura  d6blaj6i  iprte  dli-hnll  cent*  wu  portant  enooiv 
CDvlroD  qnuueceDta  afBihea  dleotoralH.  od  lea  loeiitAi  at  lei  putlonUsra  rec- 
OmmandalaDtleDTacanilldata.  Vn  gnodiiombTedecaarAelHiiaaimuiantdM 
eolUaea  prorewlonnela.  On  a  tronvj  cellea  da*  QrOTTea  (mtri/lea  tmirtnll.  G. 
I.  L.iVl,  IIO):"    and  qaotaa  Dine  otbut  tradaa. 

«  groMi  nulttKmBiMt.  pp.  SU-S4,  Cm-a  rianut.  Of  tba  tarf  of  Snlla 
agalnrt  tba  nnloiu  and  tbelt  membanhlp  we  aliall  ipeak  tn  lutam.  It  la  car- 
UlnthatCaaardormgthat  time  berrlended  tbem  and  thai  tbejr ramambariid 
It.  br  TotlDftblmaaDparlnMadent  of  pobJIcworka;  furhaturnlibedtbaai  Im- 
portant Jobainnlaicb  Ctoar),  mairlna  and  conitrnctlna  tba  Via  Applaud  Foi 
mora  on  thia  valuable  contrlbntlni  of  D«BaMW>kl,(MU(ar.    Conanlt  aam*  In 
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nfocture  darta,  jaTelins,  slings,  swords,  knives,  all  the 
footwear  of  the  countless  soldier;,  olothing,  bedding, 
tenta  and  rams  and  basilisks,  for  battering  down  waUs 
and  all  the  accoutrements  of  the  garrison.  When  bridges 
and  war  buildings  were  wanted  these  workmen  were  to 
be  employed.  The  navy  with  its  large  equipment  re- 
quired large  numbers  of  the  best  workmen.  Such  labor 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  slaves.  The  oarsmen  were 
generally  slaves,  but  long  experience  had  shown  that 
bee  mechanics  were  more  efficient  and  reliable.  Rome's 
first  requisite  before  setting  out  on  her  huge  oonqueste 
and  work  of  centuries,  was  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  old 
unions  of  labor,  carefully  and  skillfully  organized  under 
the  specifications  of  the  Solonio  dispensation.  If  she 
oould,  by  utilizing  their  skill,  secure  the  mastery  over 
the  world  it  would  then  be  time  to  turn  upon  these  bene- 
factors and  likewise  compass  their  extinotion.  The  en- 
emy to  be  beaten  by  the  wars  of  the  conquests  were 
.  small  kingdoms  here  and  there,  an  occasional  great  re- 
public like  Carthage,  and  various  peaceful,  nomadic 
tribes.  In  doing  this  the  grasping  money  power  with 
its  law  de  jure  quiritare  giving  them  a  rignt  to  crave 
and  scream  for  more,  precisely  as  that  hideous  gorgon 
is  doing  at  this  day,  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  iniquity. 
Besides,  the  lords  of  the  gens  families  who  claimed  to 
have  been  bom  p<»sessors  of  the  wealth  which  the  labor 
of  those  they  detested  had  produced,  joined  with  the 
money  power  in  the  proposition  to  murder  off  the  hu- 
man race.  But  it  must  begin  by  first  killing  out  the  jus 
ooenndi  in  outstanding  states.  Involved  in  this  plan  of 
intemioiue  grasp  was  the  idea  of  wheedling  the  home 
anions  at  Borne,  by  flattering  them  with  an  offer  of  still 
more  government  work. 

Bnt  what  about  the  similarly  organized  workers  of  the 
kingdoms  and  republics  to  be  destroyed?  They  were  to 
be  conquered,  killed  or  sold  into  slavery,  their  organiza- 
tions broken  up  and  annihilated  and  the  wealth  their 
labor  had  for  ages  been  accumulating  was  to  be  seized 
and  dragged  to  Rome ;  for  the  existence  of  organized 
labor  outside  was  even  more  dangerous  than  that  inside 
the  city. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Roman  conquests,  and  many 
a  mark  prompts  the  euBpioion  that  to  attack,  insult,  brow- 
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beat,  rob  and  destroy  the  beantifiil  oiTilizatiou  inherem 
in  the  great  Solonia  dupensfttion,  was  deliberately  de- 
cided upon,  even  though  the  doing  of  it  inrolved  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  most  useful  factors  of  mankind.  This 
plan,  and  this  alone  would  satiate  the  greed  of  ecream- 
eTB  for  nobility ;  and  it  was  the  only  thmg  that  oould  be 
devised  to  perpetuate  the  hlse  daims  of  lords  who  al< 
leged  that  tney  were  heira  to  thrones,  gilded  trapping* 
and  the  mastery  over  slaves.  This  vast  and  destrucUve 
work  waa  actually  carried  out 

It  LB  not  our  province  to  write  a  history  of  the  con- 
queet«.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  resolted  in  no  good.  It 
aid  not  make  the  conquered  govermnente  and  people 
better.  They  were  in  most  oases  thriving  in  organized 
iudustiT  and  yearly  improving  in  peaceful  economies 
and  emightenment  Brutal  attacks  upon  them  by  the 
great  bully  always  ended  in  their  apparent  destruction ; 
for  wherever  they  survived  it  was  by  niding  in  secret  se- 
dufdon.  In  Oaul  there  was,  before  the  conquests,  a ' 
mowing  and  reaping  machine  which,  according  to  several 
ancient  writers  worked  well."  What  became  oi  it  ?  Like 
the  genius  of  the  organized  skiUed  mechanics  of  that  fair 
country,  it  was  blotted  out  Many  of  the  valuable  in- 
ventiona,  such  as  that  of  the  red  and  purple  dyes  were 
likevrise  blotted  out  of  existence,  never  to  be  recovered. 
Mean  jealousieB  instigated  restricting  laws  against  them. 
Besides  this,  the  skilled  artisans  who  held  their  inven- 
tioDH  a  secret  and  as  trade  unions,  applied  their  skill  and 
art  toward  producing  those  beajtiriil  and  useful  thingB, 
were  bodily  seized,  carried  away  from  their  happy  vo- 
cations, and  sold  into  hopeless  slavery  never  to  return. 
Grim  war  entered  their  peaceful  homes  and  thriving 
unions  and  dispersed  their  children,  prostituted  their 
women,  enslaved  the  representatives  of  dull,  and  the 
managers  of  nyriads  of  secret  unions,  prosperous  under 
the  aged  and  sacred  law.  The  vast  wealth  whicJi  was 
being  accumulated  by  those  peaceful  industrina  was 
seized  and  transported  to  Rome  to  enrich  senators  and 
other  money-getters.  The  immense  values  known  to  have 
existed  before  these  wars  were  inaugurated  were  swept 

rwpu,  HI   I.,  p.  M>,  (od  note  Vtt. 
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amy.  Sfdendid  ctties  were  depopulated.**  The  wan 
mged  to  the  death  on  every  hand.  The  human  race  waa 
threatened  and  largely  destroyed.  The  ruinous  ombi- 
tion  of  Xerxes  which,  in  unison  with  the  Carthggenians 
a  few  yeara  before  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius,  had 
aroiued  the  spirit  of  warfare,  likewise  contributed  to  ex- 
cite the  Romans,  furnishing  them  some  excuse  for  their 
exterminatory  havoc.  The  growth  of  the  socialistic  spirit 
all  over  the  Semitic  world  frightened  the  monarcha  every- 
where.  Kings  and  money-holders  hated  the  thrifty,  brill- 
iant Jews.  About  the  time  those  conquests  began  to 
rage  there  was  a  feeling  of  universal  uneasiness  among 
the  wealth-owners  and  the  crowned  heads  who  went 
hand  in  hand  the  same  as  now.  Xerxes  the  emperor  of 
Persia,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  population  which 
had  for  300  years  thrived  under  this  peaceful  industrial- 
ism until  the  brotherhoods  became  an  organized,  weiJth- 
making  factor,  redprocally  working  and  voting  for  each 
others'  good  under  what  Dirksen  denominates  "  a  com- 
mon table  and  communal  code,"  conceived  the  idea  of 
mustering  an  army  large  enough  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  story  is  told,  and  excellent  critics,  euuh  as  Wallace 
and  many  others  believe  it  true,  that  he  actually  must- 
ered 3,000,000  men.  They  met  defeat  Within  a  year 
this  vast  army  of  soldiers  largely  levied  from  the  common 
ranks,  were  either  dead  or  in  the  hideous  captive  slave 
pena 

Simoltaneously  with  Xerxes  and  the  human  hyena,  Ap- 
pius Claudius,  there  was  a  portentous  waroloud  gather- 
ing at  old  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  Oelon  was  the  Sicilian 
^rrant.  Hamilco  the  Garthagenian  general  attacked  him 
at  Himera  and  the  combined  forces  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  naval  battles  numbered  more  than  600,000  men. 

■•  Tha  grMt  eltj  of  Corinth,  •!  tbit  Ume  one  of  tb«  luwt,  moat  wmIUit 
md  biwjr  In  tba  woilil  wm  almott  •itcrmluMd.  In  tha  1th  oeDtorr  baron 
Cbilittt  poiiMMa  WD.OOOlDtwbltinti ;  1„  p.  IBS.  Itli  known  that  Roma  tamed 
twr  moaCbnitalaaTig«rTi«alnatit  andln  ».C.  Ita  uokad  ud  redneedlt  to 
uhea.  An  effort  waa  mad«  at  nwtontloa  and  It  had  regained  aomawhatbj 
Fkul'i  time.  Quite  a  number  o(  citlee  Joat  their  eilrteace  alone  tbe  Adriatic. 
bung  annLtallated  b)>  ttieae  inhnman  conqnutc.  SBrenl  alio  In  Uuna  On»- 
dfc  Sjbarla  aooDg othara.  an  loat  and  abiohen  fnm  tba  map*  of  the  earth, 
OoriMl,  irtHDM  (be  patriot  CoiIdIuiiu.  a  tbrinr  and  iploidld  plaoa,  waa  at- 
laekad  by  tbaoonqoaMa,  dHtroiad,  and  lb  brllUant  clTUliatlon^Chrlftj  nnlnDi 
wllh  thalr  voting  ntambarahlp  and  rlrai  Inatitntlona,  Tell  Into  mine  and  waa 
laatfroDi&OinBnBeognphr.  In  tact  ita  Teir  atte  la  loat:  ....  "ZetMBrtand 
nhoa  In  dernlMran  BBmaRait  aparloa  Toncbwandea."  Maren  JUinina 
Maw  £«HkM,  tB  1.    OtrMi. 
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The  viotoiy  was  with  the  Arcana;  and  the  SemitlGSwith  a 
anppomd  invincible  Carthogenian  prowess  went  down, 
soon  to  become  a  prey  to  Roman  conquest 

On  that  same  day,  in  a  gulf  of  the  same  sea,  Themis- 
tooles  met  the  vast  naval  forces  of  Persia,  numbeiing  as 
many,  at  the  renowned  carnage  of  Salamis;  and  the 
Semitics  went  down  by  unknown  thousands,  never  again 
to  rise.  It  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Salamis,  B.C. 
480." 

These  two  great  evento  prepared  Borne  with  another 
pretext  for  bloody  work  of  ages,  l.ootantiufl**  says  that 
Seneca  divided  Rome  into  periods  of  growth:  infancy 
and  early  education  under  Romulus,  boyhood  under  the 
kings;  under  Torquin  it  grew  strong  enough  to  buret 
its  bonds  of  slavey  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
When  Rome  had  mushed  the  Punic  warsshe  had  become 
fully  adult.  But  when  Carthage,  long  her  rival  in  power, 
was  destroyed  she  stretched  out  her  hand  by  land  and 
sea  over  the  whole  world,  until,  having  subdued  all  kings 
and  nations,  the  war  materials  failed  and  she  abused  her 
strength  by  which  she  destroyed  herself."  Thus  with 
Folybius,  Seneca  thought  the  Roman  conquests  were 
the  beginning  of  her  downfall." 

As  few  of  the  cities  and  countries  of  these  times  took 
a  correct  census  of  population  we  can  best  judge  of  their 
popidation  by  the  armed  forces  they  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field,  Sybaris  in  Magna  Grwcia,  a  city  which 
in  those  times  had  a  circuit  of  six  and  a  quarter  English 
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mOMnt  /nil..  V11.,C.1B,  Hslnforma  mthfttSeneo*  wroU  thneuidlmuiT 
otb«I  thlDgl  of  grut  InCengt  vhlcb  hive  been  liMt, 

MPolrUiu,  aiUma,  X'tlll.,  SS.  AcoDcding  to  FolrUii*,  Boms  bagut  to 
dagananle  ibont  B.  C,  Ut.  Ihe  y»r  vt  the  lacklnff  ud  lauaoHbls  tittiiotloii 
ot  lb*  nut  »nd  ptotperont  cfly  of  Cormlh;  Btu^c,  BrU„  Vol,  XIX  ,  p.  Ml, 
Btodilart.  Phil.  On  tbe  boTTon  ot  the  concinaaU,  Gnnler  ds  CiHigDU:,  BIM. 
CTuMftOw..  p-  US.  nyt:  .  .  "ioulB'er  IwetdsTW.  L*« guenw  contlnndlM 
kn)ane  flat  puipnlasr  lipopaUtloD  dv  1&  nof  llbr>st  pcrdonnerl  li  popn- 
bUoDdsU  riuwcliTS  un«  reloauble  prjipDQdiiinCB."  AdiI  np«U  tb>  fol- 
lowlng  Irom  Benpoi.  Dt  CIm.,  I.,  f.'U:  "In  Mimtu,  dlcUMt,  ■Uqniado  MUtm. 
Uk,  atoarrM  t,  liberli  cnltue  dlitiiiEaErei.  Dninde  mpptmlt  gouitam  htIod- 
Uun  tmmansmt,  iiBenl  lUHlrl  numsrirc  nin  mplBwot.''  Of  counslUi  wu 
nnrdlii«t)is«kveaor  war  tnkeo  ckpUvs  ia  the  FonqtiHti.  Bat  Poly  bias,  IV., 
81.  An,.  awkfriH  of  tbe  ttnnt  Kibli,  flflf  or  elity  jtm  mliti.  Ulti  af  " 
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Lwiftra  tAndency  of  Home:  "  ,  .  .  ,  vAti'trrait  tf  J#»Aatrdp  ifoA^rtLtU  j»1 

ix'^tu  'pMtt  Evnit," 
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niQea,"  vw  able  to  Bend  into  the  field  agamst  Croton, 
another  city  not  far  away,  likewise  destroyed  by  the  cod- 
qneets,  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Croton  had  100,000 
soldiers.  Torentum  where  Sparteoas  careered  on  his 
memorable  campainis,  had  a  great  population  at  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  the  Romans;  for  no  less  than  80- 
000  of  the  brave  people  wore  taken  prisoners  and  re- 
dnced  to  slavery.  AU  this  region  of  lower  Italy  bad 
been  converted  to  the  practical  aocialism  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  appearance  ia  that  the  people  were  very  pros- 
perons  and  wealthy.  One  section,  with  a  large  popula- 
tion had  no  slaves ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Croton,  Sybaris  and  many  other  rich  and  fiourJBhing 
places  had  well-sigh  solved  the  social  problem  when  the 
desolating  wars  of  the  conquests  struck  them  with  the 
blight  of  murder  and  greed,  and  eliminated  them  from 
the  geography  of  the  earth;  Somewhat  akin  to  the 
Roman  conquests,  and  like  the  truculent  furies  of  Xer- 
leB  and  Hamilco,  ooouring  aa  it  did  in  the  same  century, 
was  that  naelesa  80  yeaia  confiict  called  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaQ  war.  It  began  its  murderouB  ravages  20  years 
after  the  two  epochal  battles  of  Salamis  and  Himera,  and 
raged  30  years,  with  almost  unabated  fury  ontil  AtJiens 
waa  overcome.  The  population  of  the  human  race  was 
being  fierioQsly  threatened  when  Appius  Claudius  tore 
open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome,  and 

Soiled  aU  the  grand  peace-dreams  of  Numa  and  Tullus 
ofltiliua. 

**  The  island  of  Crete  contained  a  large  and  thrifty 
population,  froia  the  days  of  Homer  down  to  these  con- 
qneeta.  Under  Minos,  ita  ancient  king,  who  was  es- 
teemed "the  wisest  of  legislators  of  antiquity,"  these 
peaceful  people  prospered  in  their  enormous  manufao- 
toring  industries  and  their  commerce  with  the  conti- 
nest  and  the  neighboring  islands.    Many  inscriptions 

•'nnT^<m.vr.&Hl>lod.,XZI.,  e,«:Stnto,TI.,  !>-«».  OUwluvsdtlM 
In  thh  nclOD.  atler  flODilihlai  for  caotBiin,  (all.  Stnbo.  VI.,  p.  4».  ^Mlhe 
biiI(Kaiin>tTu«Dtiim,U^^I..19:uU.l<:  "HUKmlnealofnlb"  DIodt*. 
Bd.  ad.  Fiauektiirt.  itM-loUo,  vp.  74,  T8,TI).  For  atb«  mintloa  of  the  eon- 
dftloBt.aeaI,,  chap,  i^.,  Aifwf,  uut, 

"IlDCflla*.  AuunHniind  OratmUi  W>lla».  Ifimttri  (/ jranKud,  p.  ST, 
■iTlBabU  own  nlaibl*  nmwka  on  lUtamsBtt  or  AtheuBiu,  VI.,  M.  Tha 
UudOl  .XailDa  oniT  iaD«T>tta,[IO  Eng.  UUu)  In  olrcnmfreDM,  bad  470,000 
ikTM  ■baitl7  aner  tliaia  wan  bsgui  to  career.     Stnbo,  Vlll,;    Plntand^ 
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recently  found  there  Show  them  to  have  been  weQ  or> 
ganused.  The  popuhitioB  waa  redaced  to  a  few  thousand 
diaappointed  and  heart-broken  wanderers,  and  their 
brilliuit  civilization  went  down. 

The  EOTemments  institnted  in  the  place  of  those  de- 
stroyed were  inferior  and  contemptible.  In  lower  Italy 
where  the  aocialiatic  philosophy  of  Pythagoraa  had  for 
ages  prevailed,  the  regime  of  Rome  caused  a  veritable 
revolution.  In  those  countries  war  had  been  done  away 
with  BO  completely  that  when  FyrrhuB  entered  that  re- 
gion with  his  conquering  forces,  he  found  the  innocent, 
peaceful  people  so  unfit  for  his  savage  and  miu'derouB 
habits  that  he  disbanded  the  socialists  and  their  com- 
mnnistic  code  and  common  table,  and  set  up  the  old 
competitive  mode  of  life  which  in  the  end,  only  served 
the  Romans  whom  he  was  fighting.  Their  history  pre- 
sents a  spectacle  of  degeneracy  from  the  lofty  philosc^y 
of  Plato  and  Socrates,  down  to  a  rehabilitation  of  the  old 
competing  forms. 

The  whole  epiaode  sums  up  in  a  recital  of  the  most 
horrible  series  of  infamies  the  world  has  known— a  mur- 
derous and  unprovoked  assault  upon,  and  highway  rob- 
bery of,  a  Boore  of  innocent  peoples,  organized  in  trades 
of  udll,  living  in  intermntual  communities,  having  a  self- 
sustaining  spirit,  without  hospitals,  degrading  charitieB 
or  beggary;  all  working  together  for  mutual  happiness 
uid  comfort  We  leave  it  to  Gibbon  to  recount  how 
Rome  proved  incapable  of  profiting  by  these  acquisi- 
tions. It  is  true,  Rome  preserved  the  aged  royalty  and 
the  false  dignity  of  a  slave-based  aristocracy ;  but  her 
proud  gens  families  degenerated  and  lost  their  foothold 
one  by  one,  her  mighty  conquests  sank  into  murderous 
civil  wars,  her  rep'iA>hc  fell  to  the  Oeesara;  enormoua 
wealth  seized  by  individual  army  officers  from  the  strug- 
gling conquered,  and  the  monldering  ruins  of  their  vic- 
tims, were  carried  on  the  backs  of  innumerable  slaves 
to  make  millionaires  of  generals  and  stock  jobbers;  and 
in  A.  D.  193  Rome  was  disgracefully  sold  at  auction  to 
DidiuB,  the  highest  bidder,  glutted  with  this  thus  gotten 
wealth  of  plunder  and  able  to  bid  a  thousand  dollars  for 
9ach  man  of  the  savage  pnetorian  guard ! 

So  much  for  a  system  which  haa  proved  a  failure.  Lei 
u  see  what  can  be  said  of  the  parallel  system  of  SoloE 
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which  through  these  vioiasitadeB  of  carnage  still  lived, 
Uves  on  forever,  and  is  proving  a  modem  success.  The 
Rom&n  oonqaest  was  a  colossal  and  desperate  effort  to 
defend  and  perpetnate  the  aged  competitive  system 
which  was  being  undermined  and  attacked  by  the  great 
Solonic  dispensation."  This  law  was  engraved  into  stone 
or  brazen  teblets,  originally  in  Qreek,  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  Amasis,  a  pharaoh  of  Egypt,  having  been 
borrowed  from  him  by  Solon  on  his  wide  wauderinga  in 
search  of  the  beat  practical  methods  of  pohtioal  economy, 
and  later  translated  by  a  commission  from  Rome  sent  to 
Athens  for  that  purpose.  Its  Latin  paraphrase  was  again 
engraved  and  firmed  the  eleventh  of  the  celebrated 
Tw^ve  Tables  of  Rome.  During  the  £rst  ages  of  that 
unparolelled  masaore  of  humanity,  the  conquests,  it  was 
■ecretly  and  ruthlessly  torn  down  ;  but  so  powerful  were 
the  sanctity  and  religious  scruples  of  the  Jove-worship- 
ing Bomans  who  dared  not  exterminate  what  they  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  a  decree  of  that  majestic  god,  that 
there  lingered  several  scraps,  legible,  but  battered  and 
outraged,  which  survived  the  havoc  of  the  conquests  so 
that  we  have  to  this  6ar  in  the  Dig^t  of  laws,  immortal, 
sacred,  glorious,  the  foundation  rock  of  Christianity. 
Under  its  guardianship  millions  of  slaves,  the  product  of 
both  seizure,  and  entailment  of  property  upon  primo- 
geniture, were  enfranchised  and  the  poor  without  class 
distinction  were  made  comfortable,  self-supporting  and 
happy.  The  conquests  appear  to  have  been  a  desperate 
attempt  to  destroy  this  vast  and  far-extended  Solonic 
diroensation. 

Whether  the  laboring  dosses  of  modem  times  are  vrill- 
ing  to  learn  wisdom  by  this  recital  of  long  occult  facie 
r«mains  a  momentous  question.  We  know  that  the  same 
hatred  of  them  still  exists.  Monarch,  president,  capital- 
ist still  views  with  fear  all  attempts  of  labor  to  organize 
on  a  pohtioal  basis.  "Avoid  politics"  has  been  their  con- 
stant cry.  Appius  Claudius,  400  years  before  our  era 
aaidtothem:  "don'tgo  into  politics."  The  duke  of  Arcos 
told  Masaniello,  the  revolted  fisherman;  don't  go  into 
poUtics."  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  laboring  subjects:  "fly 
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pditusB."  KioBella,  the  Brooklyn  editor,  Implorinfflf 
Bdvieed  the  writer  of  this  book  :  "don't  go  into  politiM 
nor  lead  your  people  into  that  blind  and  dangerous  in- 
&tuation." 

But  the  chunpionB  of  monej,  inheritance  and  pnirienl 
greed  read  ub  do  lecture  on  how  those  noble  fathers: 
Solon,  the  wisest  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Xuma  the  in- 
comparable king,  and  Moses,  the  father  of  an  undoing 
code,  iQBcribed  the  Totive  franchiue  upon  their  laws  of 
goremment.  The  voting  clause  has  never  failed;  it  can 
never  fail;  and  yet  inthjB  dawn  of  its  modem  euccess 
we  see  on'  every  hand  miUionoires  growing  up  out  of 
labor's  earnings  and  amid  the  inunoral  reeSngs  of  pelf, 
the  brigandage  of  a  competitor^  civilization,  the  suDor- 
nation  of  recreant  evidence,  the  bribery  of  politicians, 
the  soaring  of  corrupted  youth  to  wealth  and  power,  this 
political  lever  is  threateningly  used  to  enlarge  standing 
armies,  muzzle  the  press,  and  is  insidiously  preparing  to 
again  strike  the  workman  down,  fearing  his  socialum 
and  his  voting  unions.  The  dangerous  old  weapon  for 
their  future  use  against  him  is  a^ain,  as  in  ta«  tgM 
of  the  past^  the  murderous  standing  army. 


ohaftbb  n. 

REVOLUTIONS  AMONG 

SEMITIC   RACES. 

8TBIXE  OF  MOSBa   AND  THE  JEWS— ESOAPB 
FROM  EGYPT, 

Moar  Andent  And  EoormottB  of  all  Strikea  and  Labor  Bebelltoni 
—One  Million  InTolved — The  Exodus — Ooniparisun  yith 
Gunua  and  8pBrtacu»—Sti  aging  Lash  of  the  Slave  DriT«Ta 
upon  the  Backs  of  an  Innocent  and  Eaterprijiag  Peopl&— 
Strange  gt^y  of  the  Straw  and  Stubble — Unreasonable  De- 
mand of  a  Kinf(  Squeezing  Tbem  beyond  Ilnduranoe — Re- 
bellion against  it  of  the  Mildest  Nature — Struok  Work  and 
Han  Away— Pharaoh  and  his  Military  Hosts  in  Hot  Pursuit 
— Almost  Incredible  ProTidential  H^cue — Red  Sea  Opens 
and  lays  bare  a  Path  (or  the  Hebrews  but  Flows  back  and 
Engulfs  the  Pur«uer« — Discovery  of  a  Uummy  of  Same 
Fbaraoh  Casting  Doubt — Number  of  the  thus  Emancipated 
Given  in  Bxact  Figures — Refleation  on  the  Prodi^ous  Mag- 
nitude and  Sffects  of  this  Strike — Law  of  Moses  the  direct 
Besult  of  it—Proof  that  Violent  Resistance  is  Productive 
of  Qood— World  of  Labor  Forced  to  Bow  in  Beveranoe  aod 
Respect  to  Mosea  and  the  Jews. 

Im  the  fint  Tolumfl  of  Uiis  work,  as  pUinly  expressed,  < 
only  the  great  Arioa  races,  moluding  the  popolationB  of 
Europe  could  be  oonmdered.  The  scheme  included  ten 
importast  strikes  aod  bloody  insurrections  known  among 
the  working  peo|de  of  antiquity,  leaving  for  a  future  vol- 
ume an  acoonnt  of  the  sbngglee  of  the  Semitic  and 
more  eastera  people.  A  skeleton  of  the  great  trade  or- 
ganizatitnts  was  also  given. 

Among  the  labor  turmoils  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
mention  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  strike  and  fugi- 
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iive  slaye  episode  on  record,  namely,  the  ExoduB,  or 
cape  of  the  Hebrew  families  from  the  galling  slayery  to 
which  they  were  condemned  by  slaveholders  of  Egypt* 
Ia  writing  the  history  of  labor  one  is  often  questioned 
regarding  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  events,  and 
the  names  given  them.  We  have  Doldly  and  steadfastly 
persisted  in  calling  things  by  their  right  names.  The 
great  wars  bv  the  gladiator  Spartacus,  which,  the  escape 
of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  slavery  alone  excepted,  was 
the  hugest  on  record  and  the  greatest  in  the  annals  of 
the  Aryan  family  of  mankind,  we  designated  a  well  de- 
fined labor  strike.  It  was  a  bold  venture.  But  the 
venture  has  been  thoroughly  approved  by  the  public.  I^ 
then,  the  stoppage  of  work  by  the  Israelites  under  the 
aggravating  circumstances  we  are  going  to  recount,  was 
a  lustorical  affair  of  any  kind  it  was  ti^t  of  a  genuine 
strike. 

The  grievances  causing  the  strike  undertaken  by  the 
Hebrew  race  was  the  ahnost  indescribable  cruelty  of 
that  Pharaoh  and  his  creatures  in  refusing  them  a  mild 
petition  made  to  the  monarch,  by  two  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
for  permission  to  go  to  some  wooded  retreat  where  they 
could  celebrate  in  honor  of  Jehovah,  according  to  their 
beloved  custom.  The  petition  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
mild,  courteous  and  reasonable  one.  Moses  and  hu 
brother  Aaron  were  the  ddegates.  The  king  granted 
them  an  interview,  but  evidentiy  with  much  haughtiness 
and  condescension.  When  they  respectfully  presented 
to  him  their  plea  on  behalf  of  great  numbers  of  poor 
and  kindly  desposed  people,  jaded  to  the  last  stage  of 
deprivation,  bad  food*  and  overwork,  he  bluffed  them 
with  the  usual  mannerless  guffaw  and  disdain  in  the 
same  insulting  and  exasperating  manner  as  it  is  done 

t  On  tho  dates  of  this  event  there  Is  a  dissgreement  of  anthoritiee.  as  to 
whether  it  ooonrred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  or  esrlT  In  the  Ifith  oentniy 
before  Christ.  The  AmericanCydoptdia  publishes  a  carefully  written  article  oB 
*'  H«brew»,**  which  contains  the  following  wo>ds:  ....  nor  of  their  exodus, 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Egyptological  orltios,  Wilkin- 
son. Bunson,  Lepslus.  etc.,  took  place  in  the  last  Quarter  of  the  14th  centnrf 
B.C.,  while  according  to  distinct  biblical  passages,  I,,  KinM,  ▼!..  l^t  must  have 
bappened  early  in  the  tSth."  It  is  dated  at  B.  C.  1455  in  Meyers  JTonvfrsaMsitf 
XesAen,  inverbo  *' Judcfi/'  init..  and  the  origin  of  the  nation,  B.C.  *JO0O,  orsft 
toast.  Its  primitive  existence  under  Abraham. 

*  Oaruc.  onions,  rice  and  a  sort  of  peas,  were  the  fbod  used  by  the  Egyptian 
aUvee.  See  I.,  p.  446,  where  Herodotus  'SMUrpt^  135,  isqnoted  ^vlBg  the  statfet* 
tlosof  food  oonsamptton  and  coats  for  slavea  who  built  the  Bgyp^ian 
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to-daj.  But  MoBfiB  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  down  ao 
easilj.  He  mildly  insisted  on  behalf  of  hie  countrymen. 
And  vbat  was  tbe  answer  be  got  from  the  magnate? 
"  Wherefore  do  ye  lead  tbe  people  from  their  workT  Get 
you  unto  your  burdena."  "  And  Pharaoh  commanded 
tbe  same  day  tbe  task  masters  of  the  people,  and  their 
officers,  saying.  'Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  brick,  aa  heretofore.  Let  theqi  go  and  gather 
straw  for  themselves. '" *  The  petty  taskmasters  or  slave 
driverB — and  we  cannot  understand  this  to  mean  Hebrew 
overseers,  but  rather  Egyptian  hirelings  or  government 
appointees,  who  were  heartlesa  in  their  pride  of  petty 
power — then  drove  these  poor  people  into  tbe  desperate 
task  of  furnishing  themselves  with  a  commodity  neces- 
aary  for  making  brick.  Of  coiu'se  tbe  making  of  brick 
witn  atraw  aa  a  material  to  cause  the  earth  and  plaster 
to  adhere  until  placed  in  the  kiln  is  a  very  natural  thing, 
especially  where  the  bricks  are  burnt  or  dried  in  the  hot 
sun,  operating  in  tropical  regions  as  a  brickkiln.  We 
are  auspicious  that  in  order  to  make  this  more  difficult 
to  do,  tbe  Egyptian  workmen  against  whom  these  Sem- 
itic slaves  were  competing,  took  care  to  gather  away  as 
much  of  tbe  straw  as  possible  so  that  to  obtain  it  was 
an  impossibility ;  for  we  are  told  in  tbe  same  chapter 
that  tney  had  to  ransack  the  country  in  quest  of  stubble, 
an  inferior  commodity,  answering  tbe  same  purpose. 
Tbe  Bible  language  crowds  it  into  few  words:  "Let 
there  be  more  work  laid  upon  the  men  that  they  may 
labour  therein." 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  most  orael  and  barbarous 
mode  of  tyranny.  The  spirit  of  the  brave  rebels  against 
such  realistic  spectacles  of  impudent  and  recreant  power. 
It  was  too  much  for  tbe  manhood  of  the  Hebrew  to 
brook.  He  called  the  aid  of  the  great  Father  to  solace 
him  in  his  innocence.  He  had  done  nothing  to  merit 
treatment  so  utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
flven  beyond  tbe  boundary  lines  of  tbe  brutal  slave  code. 
He  rebelled  and  invoked  the  protection  of  his  tutelary 
divinity  in  whose  gracious  embraces  all  those  credulous 
beings  of  the  ancient  lowly  believed  and  supplicated 
tbetnselves.     Nothing  could  be  more  natural. 

*  Xmitm,  v.,  4.    TbaUtbchkptsToiititBliuacamplsteKcoiuitiflTlBimanr 
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The  Book  of  Boolcs  now  recounts  and  expeota  lu  to 
believe  a  long  liet  of  imposaible  thinga  whetner  we  will 
^Qot,  about  tlie  deacent  upon  earth  of  the  mighty  Jeh- 
ovah, the  scourge  of  frogs,  the  pestilential  waters,  the 
murrain  that  infected  the  cattle  of  Pharaoh  and  left  un- 
Boathedthe  herde  of  the  Hebrews;^  the  pillar  of  cloudy 
by  day  and  the  streams  of  fire  by  ni^ht;  the  opening  of 
the  waters  of  the  sea  to  let  them  safely  pass  to  a  land  of 
freedom  and  the  closing  of  th«  frowning  chasm  upon 
the  chasing  Egyptian  host,  and  its  extermination.' 

This  ia  a  remarkable  example  of  a  atrike  in  enormona 
proportiona.  The  demand  of  the  unreasonable  tyrant 
that  they  should  continue  the  manufacture  without  pay, 
as  slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  part  of  the  ma- 
terials, was  apiece  of  heathenism  so  mean  and  rapacious 
aa  to  tax  our  belief.  Yet  even  now  a  spirit  of  hatred  ex- 
ists Bmonf;  the  drivers  of  those  who  labor,  which  often 
exhibits  itself  to  be  as  venomous  and  uncompromising. 
The  Israelites  could  not  posaibly  comply  with  such  as 
outrageous  order;  for  it  required  that  they  should  make 
as  many  bricks  as  before ;  and  a  clause  in  the  sacred 
history  shows  that  a  suspension  of  the  burdensome 
task  did  not  take  place  until  they  had  actuallv  scoured 
Egypt  in  search  of  straw  and  stubble  wherewith  to  com- 
ply with  this  cruel  and  ferooioue  ediot.  When  the  stub- 
born monarch  had  shown  by  his  revengeful  spirit  that 
no  conoesaions  could  be  expected,  no  lenity  given,  and 
all  hope  of  escape  was  lost,  they  struck  work  in  a  vast 
mass  amounting  in  all  to  considerably  more  than  half  a 
million.' 


Inn'oKBdUCDTcnd  UDcirel  Biliir,  nur  Thebe*  InEgrPt-  wan  foand  In 
1881.  thlrU-nlDBmuinnilMDf  rajilwidprteitlTperaoni4iei.  AmonH  llitiii  wu 
Xing  Rimlioi  II.  thatblrdklQgolthslBlb  d;nwt7.uid  tba  TcriUbln  Fhir- 

■  number  oi  otbir  kliigi  Ifha  bmd  baen  loit  In  tba  B«d  B»,  Tba  mnmmr  li 
wnpp«dtnrow-eaIoraduidr«llilHUDaii,  of  K  laitira  llnar  thin  tha  nasit  In- 
dian moalln,  npuD  vhlgb  hn  (trawn  LotU)  lloiten.    It  li  in  ■  lUta  oJt  parCaet 

p»a.rTr"— 
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It  is  difiBcult  for  the  fitiite  mind  to  compaBS  the  poBsi- 
bilitjr  of  a  buge  and  peaceful  escape  from  armed  nosts 
of  a  wealiby  and  poputous  countr;,  controlled  by  a  great 
and  frowning  king  whose  countless  warriors,  armed  with 
Reaming  spears  and  daggers,  wiUi  fiendish  yells  of  vea- 
geance,  raging  in  pursuit,  without  feeling  a  submissiTe- 
nesa  to  an  awful  omnipotence,  and  collapsing  back  to  ft 
credulous  avowal  that  the  power  which  rescued  them 
was  that  of  Ood.  True,  the  oirth  of  science,  still  but  a 
tottering  infant,  wraps  the  mind  with  doubt  and  we  waft 
into  a  vortex  of  incredulity,  while  university  students 
too  narrow  to  probe,  lecture  around  ua  and  explode  em- 
piric thunders,  flourishing  as  a  certitude  things  windily 
expressed  and  not  made  positive,  haggling  up  the  con- 
clusion that  no  3od  exists;  that  no  miracle  visits  earth; 
that  nothing  unexplainable  ever  yet  guided  the  hand  of 
man;  that  all  the  stories  of  traditionistfl  having  done  so, 
were  traps  to  inveigle  the  silly,  and  sweeten  uie  bait  to 
capture  and  to  devour  the  fleah  of  fools.  Be  it  so.  We 
are  not  discussing  this.  We  are  talking  of  the  strike 
from  work,  of  near  a  million  workmen  and  their  safe  con- 
voy by  some  superhuman  hand,  some  guidance  as  of  a 
wonder-god,  and  of  the  foundering  of  hosts  of  savage 
and  hyena-like  pursuers  who  become  engulfed,  while  the 
innocent  fugitives  escape  to  a  dry  land  of  safely — a  story 
that  has  come  credibly  down  to  us  in  the  histories  and 
the  traditions  of  a  dozen  tongues.* 

Strikes  are  energetically  described  to  us  as  an  eco- 
nomic failure,  an  all  round  disaster  both  to  employers 
and  workmen  wherever  they  occur.  Did  this  strike  turn 
out  B  disaster  to  the  Hebrew  race?  On  the  contrary. 
The  fery  first  result  from  it  was  the  enactment  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  for  the  poor  was  the  best  and  vrisest 
ever  vnitten  antil  the  time  of  Solon.  By  following  the 
same  sacred  record  we  shall  find  Mosea  pioneering  his 
immense  family  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  where  they 

■  For  Uw  irv loD«  1»£«ndi.  tndltlont  adiI  bLatorlH  of  this  p«r>pla  thsHivtfi 
thalr  DWD,  wUcb  in  lo  be  louad  )n  ths  Utd  Teataueoc  ■a<t  ifMnrirdi',  ttacir 
Otmmollba  Tuliniid  ranulni  mgre  polDla.  Tim  AnttqitUia  ol  the  JeitJibT 
niTliu  Joaepbui,  wii'tBQ  duriQg  lue  l«.t  dfc»d«  ol  tliB  lint  tsnlurj  o(  lh» 

•rn  hlitorlui  >Dd  commeiitilon.  A  dvw  idiI  uniuughl  ■"urcn  or  Jf  wd^h  hli- 
lot7  la  DOW  cropping  out  from  tlie  inicrlptionj  vblcb  nra  balng  gitbarad  rn>m 
Vvarr  laud  HnciflTiUr  lababited  b^  thaaa  uDcoriquarabIs  aod  La  moat  raapscta 
oonalatant  and  Taliubla  peopla.  and  ihei«  liiBcnptioiu.  u  *  sacanl  ttiluf  do 
MUklngbUooROboiataaua  varlt;  tb*  vritWa  biatorj. 
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reated  from  their  fatigoin^  toUa  The  great  deliverer 
and  Btateeman  lumsetf,  aacended  the  mountain  and  there 
upon  tablets,*  in  an  almoet  exactly  Bimilar  manner  as 
the;  afterwords  chiseled  the  tables  of  Solon's  law  at  Ath- 
ens, and  of  the  decemvirs  at  Borne,  the  Hebrew  statesman 
and  labor  leader  or  lord,  chiseled  with  his  own  or  some 
important  hand  the  celebrated  statute  which  was  to  be 
the  baaia  of  the  Mosaic  diBpensation. 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  with  our  history  of  the 
Semitic  side  of  the  ancient  lowly  with  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  true  it  was  a  dis- 
pensation of  slavety ;  bnt  in  those  remote  a^es  this  was 
an  all-prevailing  insUtation,  even  considered  just  and  in- 
dispensable by  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  themselveB. 
There  is  a  vein  of  feeling  and  kindnees  pervading  the 
Mosaic  law."  It  was  a  code  too  competitive  and  too 
faulty,  however,  to  pioneer  humanity  into  anything  lite 
a  perfect  and  suooeraf  ul  political  economy  where  no  hun- 
ger, inequality,  or  slavery  could  exist ;  but  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent forerunner  of  eooialiBm  already  firmly  began 
and  to  our  certain  knowledge,  legalized  some  eight 
hundred  years  after  Mosee  fiourished.  This  HociBlism,  of 
which  the  great  law  of  Moaes  was  the  forerunner,  is  to 
be  for  the  most  part  our  theme  of  investigation  in  this 
work. 

That  the  law  of  Moses  originated  in  a  strike  of  work- 
ing men  and  working  women  in  Egypt  no  one  will  at- 
tempt to  deny.  That  Btrike,  and  the  rebellion  of  the 
Semitic  famOy  of  mankind,  then,  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  direction  of  socialism  which  was  to  redeem  the 
world;  and  a  foothold  of  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  chronic 
hatred  of  a  murderous  competitive  system  which  has 
proved  a  failure,  is  now  seen  more  and  more  legibly  im- 
imprinted  as  we  study  it  in  its  steadfast  growth  and 
powerful  politico-Booial  organization  all  over  the  enlight^ 
ened  world 


tn«rwud«  the  Ublea  a 


lU  UwltMlllM  LnMtM,  itU— a*t. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MORE  STRIKES  IN 
EGYPT. 

STOBT  TOLD  IN  HIEROOLTPH8. 


kfter  the  Ezodus — Birthplace  of  Free  Muoiiry — Fraotioe  o 
Engrsvin^  Records  on  tJtone — Queer  Strike  in  Asia  Uinor— 
An  Inscription  Tells  of  a  Uiehty  Strike  o[  Bakers  in  Mag> 
neaia  a  Semitic  Citj — All  Told  out  on  the  Stone — No  other 
Account  of  it  Known — Qreat  Distarbance — Cut  offtiie  Sup- 
l^j  of  Bread— A  Bread  Famine — Interrention  of  the  Oity 
Council — Strikers  Arrested — Their  Union  Broken  up  and  its 
Members  Forced  to  Furnish  Bread  without  a  Trade  Onion — 
Powerful  Proof  that  ihej  were  under  Government  Employ 
— Greftt  Union  of  the  Huudsna — A  biatorio  Proof  that  thej 
were  Emplojed  by  GoTenmienta — Uusic  treated  as  a  Trade 
— Stoij  of  anlaiportantStrikeof  these  Artists — Three  Cent- 
uries before  Christ — Like  Moses  and  his  Hebrews  Ihej 
Stnick  Work  by  Bunnine  Away — How  they  were  Caught — 
They  Oltimately  Won— Pull  Quotstiona  from  Livy — Power 
of  the  Lord  of  their  Union — Marching  off  under  their  Old 
Bed  Flag— The  Way  the  Politicians  Outwitted  Them— Yet 
They  Aocomplished  their  Purpose — All  under  Quise  of  Be- 
ligion  though  they  Cared  Only  for  their  Bread  and  Ooiolorts 
— Admitted  ■  Pure  Strike  by  All  OommenUtore. 

Tm  tfindenoy,  on  the  part  of  the  Ubotiag  oliaseB  in 
Semitic  E^pt,  to  strike  mnA  protest  againat  the  Beverity 
of  maeten  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Hebrews  who 
had  been  reduced  from  peaoeful  a^cultural  pursuits,  to 
aUveiy.  There  is  an  insoription,  not  long  ago  made 
known  t^  Maapero,  ■faowiag  anotber  important  atriks  of 
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vorkmen  who  were  engof^d  on  the  pTTamids  in  those 
dajB  of  thankleea  drudgery. 

The  Egyptologist  relates  that  more  than  3000  years 
ago  a  great  and  winning  strike  of  the  masons  working 
on  publio  works,  occurred.  It  appears  that  in  Egypt, 
under  the  pharaonio  dynss^,  the  skilled  artisans  were 
organized  and  that,  like  the  Bomana  with  their  collegium 
and  the  Greeks  wiUi  their  eranos,  they  were  employed 
upon  the  publio  works.  These  were  slaves  and  prove  the 
truth  of  their  inscriptions  assuring  na  that  slaves  were 
organized.  Bat  even  admitting  that  this  coveted  govern- 
ment employment  was  better  than  that  to  be  obtained 
outside,  which,  so  far  as  we  have  investigated  this  sub- 
ject, is  always  the  case,  still  nothing  but  a  acan^  pittance 
was  given  and  the  men  had  grlevanoes  amounting  to 
starvation  as  is  shown  in  this  inscription. 

M.  Maapero,  who,  with  his  coUeagues  was  engaged  in 
digging  up  and  deciphering  the  picture  writings  and 
hieroglyphics  scrawled  on  the  masonry  of  temples,  pyra- 
mids ana  sphynxes,  found  an  account  of  a  pure  st^ke 
of  the  masons.  Condensed  and  rendered  into  English 
it  gives  the  following  curious  information  : 

"On  the  tenth  of  the  month,  builders  at  work  on  the 
temple,  rushed  out,  and  sat  down  behind  the  chapel,  ex- 
claiming: 'We  are  hungry;  and  there  are  yet  eighteen 
days  before  the  next  pay-day.'  They  would  not  work 
until  the  king  agreed  to  hear  their  complaints.  Two 
days  later,  Fbaraoh  went  to  the  temple  and  ordered  re- 
lief given  to  the  masons ;  bub  on  the  sixteenth  day 
they  struck  again.  On  the  seventeenth  and  eighteentii 
days  they  also  refused  to  work.  On  the  nineteenth  day 
they  broke  loose  and  raised  a  mob  at  the  governor's  paf- 
aoe  and  finally  got  their  demands."  The  Athenian  state 
slaves  are  also  known  to  have  received  monthly  pay  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  pore  strike  whioh  ooourred 
soon  after  the  exodus  of  the  Israehtes  from  E^^ypt  Every 
evidence  points  to  the  probability  that  these  masons,  hod 
carriers,  mortar  mixers  and  lal>orers  possessed  at  that 
early  age,  B.C.  1100,  a  powerful  organization;  and  as 
men  investigate  the  shadowy  subject  of  free-masonry  and 
trace  this  trade  baok  to  the  temple-building  enterprises 
cf  king  Solomon,  unearthing  its  inventions  of  the  lost 
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ui  of  Iniak-makiiig  at  Nmeveh,  and  probing  the  ftntiqTiity 
of  pynmida  and  temples  of  ancient  EgTpt,  they  stiike 
%i  the  fountain  head  of  a  Taet  hieraroh;  of  the  masonlo 
art  stretohing  back  bejond  Uie  dawn  of  recorded  history, 
where  freemasourf  must  have  bad  its  birth,  its  imperish- 
able OTganizatioa  and  its  abiding  place. 

Innumerable  insoriptions  collected  from  every  comer 
of  the  ancient  world,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  Sicily 
and  Etruria  are  being  gathered  into  the  museums.  They 
bring  proof  that  of  all  the  ancient  trades,  this  of  the  ma- 
sons enjoyed  primitively  the  highest  organization,  inde- 
Sindence  and  enlightened  power.  Aroasin,  according  to 
erodotUB,'  required  that  workmen  should  be  able  to 
sive  an  account  of  bow  they  got  their  living  on  pain  of 
death,  and  they  had  to  be  organized  to  do  it.  Thus  it 
is  impossible  to  imlQagine  that  the  masons  engaged  at 
starvation  wages  upon  the  temple  where  this  stiue  oo- 
ourred,  were  not  among  the  organized  groups. 

The  Egyptian  hierc^yphs  are  furnishing  other  strike 
records.  There  was  a  practice  among  the  Semitic  as 
well  as  the  Aryan  peoples,  of  engraving  upon  stones 
some  record  of  important  events.  This  nabit  which  is 
now  known  to  have  been  compulsory  in  many  states,  was 
espeoially  prevalent  among  the  ancient  labor  unions;  and 
through  it  we  now  derive  most  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion for  their  history. 

One  such  stone  has  recently  been  found  in  Svria,  like- 
vise  a  Semitic  province.  It  shows  a  strike  of  tite  bakers 
of  Hagnesia,  on  the  river  Meander;  and  because  the 
brief  inscription  which  records  it,  does  not  explain  the 
stoTf  of  the  grievance  it  is  used  by  writers  adversely, 
■8  if  to  prove  that  the  labor  element  in  those  times  was 
lawless  and  dangerous. 

But  let  us  relate  this  interesting  story.  The  acooant, 
ao  far  as  we  have  it  in  monumental  testimony,  shows 
that  at  a  far  off  date,  nobody  knows  when,  bat  evidently 
centuries  before  our  era  began,  the  b^ers  in  the  old 

lUnf  PlnUrah.  Sola*,  thowliig  tbit 

CbriBt  wu  compnliorr  In  Btfjpt- 

of  Bolou.    Ealmt,  171.  mn 
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cities,  Bfagnesia  and  Paros,  who  were  organized  under 
the  law  of  Solon,  on  account  of  some  grieyance  not  de- 
fined, struck  work  and  refused  to  bake  and  bring  to  the 
regular  market  the  usual  supply  of  bread.'  The  author- 
ities of  the  city,  in  all  probability  the  city  council  whidi 
resembled  a  board  of  aldermen,  being  notified  of  the 
disturbance,  convoked  an  extra  session,  and  the  agora- 
nomos  or  clerk  of  the  public  works,  as  was  later  the  case 
at  Ephesus,  when  Demetrius  rebelled  against  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul,  delivered  a  speech  to  the  people  protesting 
against  the  strike;  and  the  whole  thing  resulted  in  the 
ringleaders  of  the  strikers  being  arrested,  their  trade 
organisation  being  temporarily  if  not  permanently  sup- 
pressed, and  the  l^ers  being  compeDed  by  force  to  fur- 
to.  L  O.  9874  6.  (In  ToL  t,  ptge  1074). 

KnxTOR'a  Rxmabu: 

Pftri  in  arce.  marmor  oUm  rnnro  InMrtom;  cum  oommflntairo  ed.  Thier- 

tohlnt  Comm.  Acad.  Barar.).  olaaa.  philoa.  et  philol.  a  1836,  p.  099-683.  et 

in  tabnla,  qnaa  addita  cat,  litoograpluca.    In  siniitra  pancae  litterae  dcannt, 

qnod  lapia  ibl  acciaua  cat :  pnstarea  foramina  insunt  via.  46-49,  ct  66,  anta 

Tocem  oltimam.  nnde  czigiiA  ibi  lacunae,  firactnaqne  lapia  est  vs.  99.  qoare 

ibi  aliqnot  litterae  tantnm  dimldae  extant,  quae  lamen  repreaentavi  integraa. 

Vs.  60  EIIArrABA  oet,  est  in  taboU  Thiersonii.  eed  fortaase  nonin  marmore. 

Tvyi)  «y«^.    'E5«fcr  rg  fiovXp  ««l  r^  ^fA^«  Mvp^iJMV  Ri  .  .  .  ev  ctvcy* 

6      'Erct    tftr    KiXXt  Amiiifipiov    ori^^    ayadW   mv    xal    w/i^ptap    rn  v6X«t 

wp6Ttp6p  r«  ^TopayofiiMrac  ^f$*^  ^^  ^^X^*'  Kukmt  r«  jtaX  iimmimt  koX  ajceXe«f> 

dwf  r»»f  p6ttoi9t  i4>*  <Hff  i    *i|M<*f    M§itt9*p    avrbr  roTt   Jip|AO^ova«tff  ri^uuc* 

10    ffararradctf  r«  ical   iv*   apverrof    T6pyw  n^r  a6ri|V  opx^r    vwc^^^tro   rjf 

tiAovoWf y  ri|r  wwmp  mrovKiP  «t^cr«yiea|A«MKi  iwmv  i  ^^M<*f  i^  fvttiipcf  kuL 
tffiiXti^  ^vwdpxB  ;KP*«M**'0«  Hftron  «al  «A^'r»»ff  Mt  dL^urraroif.  «««  ^«Art«TMC• 
wtpirtrmp  iiov^^tv  ipyu^oit^vmp  col  rmv  Hkiv^winivttp  avrevt  hmm%  |ft«Mrt|»oi 
IBucMvroi  «4p6vrt^cy,  iwrn^myKmifytv  xarA   rwt   vtfiMvc  rod*  |aIv  11%  «d«T«ir, 
SO    iAAA  ivl   rk   l^yyov   »0|p«ir«^ai,  roi^   6i   iveStMroi   rotf  ipyaioiiipot,K  ^p 

Jittf^i'  Ivffv  ocKiff,  TMr  r«  dUAMr  rStp  ««r4  ri|y  apx^i'  ri|y^  ma&^owtt 
r^UAciar  iirot^iraro,    «««o«rdi^c«y    ov5«    |ftt«y   vcptxa^^af,    ojctfAovda    M 

96  vp^TTwr  roit  r«  r^MOit  *«1  ^  Tod  /i/«v  ara^TpoAg  cot  ratf  4pxA^t*tv 
{(p^ci'  vpb  r^ff  cyep«voiuii«c*  6irM«  oSv  cal  ^&  A^M^  paxnirai.  rkt  Ka-n^ievt 
ri|AAff   avof tffu»r  roit   vvcpri^fitfyott  vpbcavrbr  rg  4tA<»riM>(f,   «)r<L^9    ^XVx 

80  l«Mydai  iwaipivai  KiAAor  A-ii§ifirpio¥  col  VT«<^AVM9a4  avrbv  XPv^ 
rrv^vy  K«l  cictfvt  iiopfiopiKp  ^prr^  lrc««y  ««1  ^^*^*M*'*<i  4*  'x***'  4tartA«i 
»«pl  rkv  tfii^v^  mI  avctrcir  r^r  ortf^yor  Autpwimp  rmp  lArydLAMr  rp«yjf4«# 
ry  ^ywra,  6i|Aevvr«c  rAf  amaf ,  Xt'  At  ivrt^rmxtp  avrbv  i  A^M^K ,  n^f  rt 
avayopcikrcMf  rov  oTfl4^v«v  iiriMcAitdi|r«i  r«W  apvorroc    i^'   &v  A)*^  vpMTor 

40  Atonfcrui  rA  tuyikoL  mymiitp,  iwtX^p  di  maX  Atfiojj^ot  iwl  |Uv  rate  ri^uuf 
r«cff  «fn|^i^o|ttfr««f  r<S  varpl  avreu  c^if  4vxflpi«'rcir  r^  Aii|AV.  rb  M  ^pyilpcov 
rk  «ic  ri|v  «i«4v«   ««1    rAr^  ^WLdcaii*^  ri^    tiK6p9t   Xttf^-cir  Avinjf *    SirMf   olr 

46  icat  1^  clie&v  «ar«|r«e«Ni^dci<ra  vrm&i ^nip  raxtVnrv  cv  r^  ayopwroficy  06 
£y  ^^mfTM  ajrrotf  m^I^^  ^A•»Tovaa  rwr  ayadifudirMV,  cat  rb  oi'oiuia  araypM^ 
•iff  «Ti{Airr  Ai^mir  vradp  r«p4  nfr  cuctfra,  iwi|&cAitd^yat  Ac^texov,  ««d«c 
ivayWAAtrai. 

60  Atdv^Kopot.  *E3o^«v  rg  /lovAp  «al  rw  Biffiy,  EuM>tfin|«  Ev|Atfv9v«  «T»cv* 
'EwciB)|^  K^AAoc   AriitiiTpiw   ip^  r«   roif    tiiwpoo'&tp  xp^i^if  «*^/>   f  Y*]^  ^ 

66  XtartAtfi  vcpc  rbv  6i|fioy  teal  rar  rb  miit/^pop  wpivvmp^  c«l  xocrv  rji  r^An 
ical  jdcf  rotf  jyrvyx^rowtv  KiAAy,  rvr  r«  ireAtffMpxof  aipc^lc^«ai  rvx^rroc 
a&r«  rov  U^^ttp  rotf  Aio^«tfpotf  ir  rg  dvo-if  rg  ytroiAtfrp  rou  ece£cWoit« 
^wk6ik9P9t  wptumiiitip  nit  dtotf   rl^r   romiyvpiv  «««  «vayr«(  fMr^x***'  ^^ 

60  icpMv,  imA^ir  rbi'  dq^*'  irayy^AAtrat  6i|fio^in^«ir  ip  rote  ece£«iHa«<f 
l«Myda»  rf  6i|mv   ^Mv^a*   KtAAav   AiimiTP^ov   iwi  r«  rg  rpbc  rovt  dwN 

66  t^rtlMf  cal  ry  vpbc  rav«  d«mk  •Wt^/f•  «ai  ry  irpb«  rer  Hl^  «vi«if  rW 
61  6i|^ftadaiWar  wrr«A4ra«  aMrtr  4r  tm  yapuw<«w 
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niah  bresd  in  fntore  for  the  ref^ular  bu[^1}'.  Thie  wm 
DO  bread  riot  but  a  Btrilie,  snob  as  frequsatly  occur 
amoag  the  trade  unions  now. 

We  giye  the  inscription  in  a  footnote"  and  the  para- 
phrase of  its  meaning  ma;  be  interesting.  It  is  the  ex- 
cellent one  roughed  out  by  Dr.  Waltzing:  "Authors  do 
not  speak  of  these  strikes,  but  epigraphy  furnishes  a 
curious  example.  At  Magneaia,  on  the  rirer  MEeander, 
the  bakers  mutually  agreed  to  cease  supplying  the 
market,  and  trouble  brake  out  in  consequence.  At  what 
dat«  it  occurred  is  unknown."  The  Roman  governor 
whose  mame  is  lost,  intorrened  and  his  edict,  ratified  at 
a  session  of  the  senate  of  Magnesia  has  been  partly  pre- 
served. Oonsulting  only  the  interests  of  the  cit^,  the 
goremor  did  not  wish  to  treat  the  strikers  with  rigid 
severity  aa  he  might  have  done.  He  hopes  that  his  e£ct 
will  Bomoe  to  render  them  wiser  in  the  future.  He  for- 
Indfl  tlie  bakers  to  form  any  more  bettene  or  trade  anions 
•nd  orders  them  to  regularly  furnish  the  neoessary  bread. 
Any  baker  who  shall  associate  himself  with  meetings,  or 
who  shall  again  excite  sedition  leading  to  trouble,  or  who 
shiUl  secrete  himself,  or  any  one  who  shall  furnish  an- 
other with  a  hiding  place,  wUl  be  severely  ponisbed." 


•    ttimrt  Tkr    Ifj^w  lit  tfx^'  «■> 

,^_. .  ,.  _ _  .  ,     -       ...  urn*  ktpt^iMr  t^r  ■pn«4nr  iwt  rg 

tjifi  ffTinor,  W  *U  ixrt"  .  .  ■  .  '•«  lirrmit^timt  it^ti^nr  ifx'ir. 

•     ■Sml    M  T*  TB   iroX«   rm**p^w   t»»  nmtr   luuirial    iiMMar    wfmiiv 

irxMitr,  ir^**!"?'  ita-rifiian  «w»*t  l»*p»i»«i.     'O*™  iwtytfiiiim  (i^ 

wttilmfiX'^'  ^  Vflrrvc  rwlt  irwip  tvA   ksii-b   *vfi^<^rrot  JviHmf^jvtf  ■■! 

t^r  innnitr  ni  ipm  fyr^if  i"»»iS   rmfixttr  rji  irMn.  'Oi  ir  liA 

10    ™  mrmr  1*  irt  nvh  H  wvniir  w«p4   t4  Jmi«p™jU»«  (  ^J^h  rivto  f 

N  Tit  nitiirt  rt»  wiitr  htlfitit^ii  iwotpil^tt    »*rtl-  ,..,(«    ■p«rr^|i'>- 

■Mnm  •"   •   "'  rrunmr    li    vwwttt*»''»t   11    "vtb   Tiimjuf   iiwiMum 

If    >tr4**nu.     ■>»■  Wfiirirtmi    KA.      UtUrrar,    in"*  K**^«»  I',    BsiiAit 

*)»^<IH  1><  **>•  M*)"!!  ll»pM*Ati«t    tiwtr,  rivfi  ■■■>>««    Twr    itiyiffTr 

H^nwr  WM "fcv  i**!"^  )(**<  "EifMHif  «  »j>i< ..... 

^iKlflna.  Hitt.  Orrp-  Prif..^.  I9L  iwema to  think  thla  itnka  ottha  Iwkan 
•a  iBlmfMl  ODWDght  aguiut  good  order  beotoM  It  wu  tlu  nlM  of  tbs  goT- 
asorl»«appnMttwltGaTlDl(iDt  hind.  Id  ordu  that  thoiobibltuUDitibtb* 
ItantohsdtMrbradwttti  ngnUritT.  W*  in  IncllDed  tothlnkthsl  Uieinp- 
sIt  of  biMd  for  tbla  oil}  mJglit  ban  bMD  •  public  fnnotlaa  far  tbatv  *ai  no 
Siuu  waatot  wbarabr  to  inmljr  them.    It  looka  tut  much  aa  thangh  tb*  bak- 

»tndawM  ona  of  tba  pDbUo  IndnatilM  tnd  that  the  anion)  war*  amploTad 
■  an  J  otbar  oT  the  inblh)  votka.  Ba*  Cunat,  In  Tit  CnXuBjMrotiH.  Paha, 
JaiLlBB8;  "Id  MooDdi  (ci4Te|  cnt  »ar  ttaUtro  HaonMla,"  etc.,  and  prooaada 
wlththonarratlT*.  Bstajilt  WMHiaaacnd  atrikaliaeaiiaa  ha  aoppoaaaltto 
hBTabaanvaTTandeDl.  Oahlar,  In  jfraui  nnrfobonawii,  p.  380,  aaji :  "lohTar- 
wtfao  ant  dla  Inachrlfl  aoi  ParM.  C.  I.  O.  Kl*  c.  In  walchat  dar  •iMpm^^at 
(AadUaoralaikofUiamwkat).belabt*lrd,  well  sr  dam  StrtkadarArbalUrate 
bda  gnoaeht  hitta.  Id  dm  Stilka  dai  Bicker  an  HimMla  am  Haaaodar 
aaaala  wanD  dar  dathalb  entatandanan  Dsrnlian,  dMMaitbaltw  iBlwraa- 
Tan.-    BmS.  «■«.,  VtI.,IN.  ID." 
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The  maldng  of  musio  w,  in  the  Bflcsible  oonetraotion 
of  language,  a  profeasion  and  a  trade.  Under  the  8oU 
onio  as  well  as  the  Numan  law  of  labor  organ lEation, 
muaio  was  considered  a  trade,  juet  as  muoh  m  the  work 
of  the  braziera  or  potters;  and  if  the  story  of  another 
strike  details  the  fauts,  their  skUl  was  employed  by  the 
government  Another  point  discernible  is  that  a  remark- 
able amount  of  manhood  and  an  amazing  independence 
is  exhibited;  for  these  bold  musicians  di^d  face  the  po- 
litical  authorities,  a  thing  seldom  seen  among  govern- 
ment employeee  at  the  present  time. 

During  one  of  the  Samnita  wars,  in  the  year  B.  C.  309, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  Romans  wanted  more  money 
iban  they  could  collect,  the  censors  issued  a  refusal  to 
permit  the collegiumof  musicians, ormusioians' union  to 

?lay  at  the  feast  of  Jupiter  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
t  had  been  their  annu^  custom  to  play  at  the  shrine  and 
as  they  bad  always  been  lavishly  rewardecl  they  twA  it 
for  an  unwarrantable  deprivation.*  Besides  ibis,  being 
voting  unions,  they  belonged  to  a  powerful  politioal  body 
of  many  trades  who  elected  into  power  the  oommiaaion- 
era  of  the  public  works.  These  in  turn,  appointed  them 
to  jobs  under  government  employ.  Braced  by  the  justice 
of  their  right,  they  CEdled  upon  their  quinquenualis,  or 
lord-master  of  the  unions,  who  convoked  their  advisory 
board.  On  deliberation  it  was  voted  to  resist  the  penu- 
rious demand  and  stiike  work,  let  the  oonsequences  be 
what  they  would.  At  the  head  of  their  milita^  column, 
their  red  vexilum  proudly  waving  at  the  fron^  tiiey  set 
up  a  march  with  Uiis  well-known  flaming  red  banner  to 
a  distant  town,  across  the  Tiber.     They  were  aware  that 

Hirf.lX..  V>,fn.  The  mnalaluu,  loHo'wing  the  r«(nlH  ooatomi  et  Hu 
■utmlloirlr.HonhlpMI  nt  (ha  itiriiie  of  Utaem,  Dot  of  Japltar  H«wh 
tba  god  ot  tli«  gmidwi  uid  o(  wulth.  Sbn  km  tba  ptCroDeH  ot  labor  atid 
aconom Is  thrift.  TtiaMiuaof  Ihe  >tiika  onglnitad  la  aa  aSort  of  tha  aoTW. 
Blag  pooeri  to  asppraw  tham ;  ud  u  tha  aUta  wu  In  tba  halilt  of  ElrlDf 
IbiM  mnalctmai  for  IM  tauU  et  JapiMr.  the  aohlea  thoaght  but  to  b«cla 
thMttriUinTal  Ihiitvut,  bnt  Ulnwia,  soddaii  of  art.  wu  tlia  ahrlns  tba 
niulclaai  bowad  to.  FMtntun:  "b  diH  fsatiu  aat  tlblalaaai  qnlcolaDt 
WnarTUD."  It  wii  tha  JSih  of  Jnaa.  Wiltxlag,  Biit.  dorp.  Pnf. ,  L,  BOU 
Mrs-  "Ulsarreitattauiil  lapatronnsduaalreiOfllltgmdemiulcUni."  Har 
tuiple  WM  on  tha  Aientina  Hill.  Vuro.  >paiMngor  tham  UTa;  "TlbldDM  torn 
ftrtatl  Tiaaatiir  p«t  nrbam  at  cohTenlsnt  ad  adeBi  MlnanB."  Waltilnf,  <M^ 
p.  901;  "MlaorTaitaltdoaolaarpMraniui.  Ha  aralant  anial.  datampalmmta- 
vriil.Udrult  da  oOtbrar  an  banqnat  ucti  an  tanipl*  da  Jupiter  CUIMrtla, 
— ■ ^, , „.„  iHindnit  U  wtaanit.'    Ytao, 
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tbfl  naperstitioiis  Roman  arietooracj  would  not  dare  to 
offend  Japiter  their  great  protecting  divinity  to  whose 
honor,  not  that  of  ttieir  own  goddeea,  Minerva,  were 
to  be  devoted  these  celebrations  of  music  and  praise. 
The;  judged  correctly.  But  being  straightforward  and 
ingenuous,  they  knew  only  the  honorable  and  manly  way 
to  win.  They  were  not  adept  in  the  tricks  of  politicians, 
and  as  a  consequence  got  outwitted  just  as  they  were 
outwitted  on  a  Taster  scale  by  similar  cunning,  described 
in  our  chapter  on  the  Roman  conquests.  The  methods 
of  this  trick,  as  told  b;  the  historian  were  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  Rome  sent  a  commission  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  whither  the  strikers 
had  marched  in  a  body,  to  ask  of  the  political  council  of 
ths  place,  its  co-operation  and  interceasion,  with  a  view 
to  induce  the  musicians  to  come  out  of  their  sulks,  re- 
turn to  the  feasts  and  give  Jupit«T  the  music  for  nothing. 
The  recaption  was  friendly.  Negotiations  were  imme- 
diately opened  with  the  strikers;  but  in  vain.  The  work- 
ingmen  were  uncompromising.  All  solicitations  were 
refneed.  It  was  now  the  very  day  before  that  set  for 
the  feaat&  Fear  that  the  goda  would  envelop  them  with 
wrath  began  to  make  Romans  tzemble.  A  stratagem 
was  agreed  upon.  The  muaiciana  were  to  be  asked  to 
give  a  concert.  At  that  pompous  display  they  were  to 
be  inveigled  into  oocepting  potations  which  they  seldom 
refused.  Stuffed  with  wine,  and  when  all  were  uncon- 
BciouB  with  inebriation  they  were  to  be  taken  bodily  in 
cushioned  chariots  back  to  the  eternal  city  and  landed 
safely  at  the  Roman  foram,  where  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  sacrifices  of  the  morrow.  In  the  early  dawn  the 
sacrifices  would  begin.  It  was  a  cause  of  great  sport  for 
thousands.     The  ntnltitude  ia  a  greater  moral  power  to 

<  TaxtUam  nnram,  hb  WilUng,  Sitl.  Corp.  Prof.  I..  p.W:  "0*'igi(> 
Mtl  bltn  d*  inpiiriiiKi  I«g  eoUftni :  BiU*  c'  ttilt  nna  iDterdletisn  f  p«elila 
fauaaut  dn  paDToIr  •diDliilatr«tll7noii  otiB  lol  gtaArila.  Colin  nlaoaoe  ajsr- 
Nori .-  U  connl  nppallt  an  peapls  qa'  11  db  pant  uulraDciuia  u«e[iiblig  hdi 

2M  la  ■  iBiUuH  nufnn  flottaaa  Jaaiooleetiaiu  ttranrMdte  puinmadlatrat: 
BlufortflriUond'aatraaTianlnnapapDlaJmHDtdtfeDdiie*.''  Haharaanota* 
UTT.iuli  .11^.  aatoUowi:  "U^orae  lutrl  na  voi  qoldam.  Did  onm  ant  rai- 
molaucancMltD  comltlomii  »□■>  eicrnlna  aductua  aaaet  ....  fBrlatam- 
•raoaltavolnariiiitiatnblosnqDanialiltiidoaeiat,  Ibl  Mianittmnm  nrtonni 
mnUHndlnla  eanaabut  dabsra  Msat."    Tbera  su  ba  m 


eivaDM  eaiulu  tha  atrlka  wua  blnhbandad  effort  or  thapawan  toanrpraac 
Ulan  of  mnddasa.  It  sertalnlr  Uled,  Kallher  cut  than  be  anrdDiibt 
(balwhasthaaUkennwrehedln  a  bodr  to  Tlbu.  Ib*7  marsbad  nsder  Ibali 
balvvadndOaf. 
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the  woTkiiigmaD  on  Btrilce  than  the  councils  of  the  great, 
^d  when  they  awoke  from  their  stupor  and  found  them- 
selves  suffused  with  a  friendly  hnrrah  of  nearly  all  the 
population  of  Rome  gushing  with  flatteries  around  them, 
then  the;  imbibed  t£e  full  force  of  the  joke  by  which 
they  had  been  outwitted.  They  consented  to  play,  but 
not  until  a  stipulation  was  agreed  to  permitting  them, 
annually  in  the  future,  to  hold  a  jubilation,  the  l3th  dapr 
of  June,  and  march  with  their  red  flag  and  carnival  um- 
forms  through  the  streeU,  clothed  with  an  accredited 
permission  to  solicit  oontributiona  for  their  benefit. 

This  surprising  concession  to  them  bvthe  senate  was 
fully  equivalent  to  a  complete  success.  Their  strike  had 
been  won;  for  such  a  privilege  accorded  them  in  legal 
form  was  to  go  into  practice  the  very  next  year  and 
remain  available  forever,  bringing  them  annuu  tribute, 
comfort  and  respect^ 

'  Utj,  1X„  30.  9;  "  Tlbidiua,  qnlm  prdUbltl  »  p^^^'"''*  cumilbiu  snnt 

-'.»  JoTli  tihI,  qaod  tradltnm  uiUqiiltDi  ant  mgn  pu*!.  Tlbni  nso  ■amine 

__.    _. . .. .__. -all  pr(«diiM»t.    lUniraniU. 

_,    tibiiTtliU~  iMDlsni  pDUldU,  prim 

eTartBiflntarBoium:  pmtqaamMrpslUmqulbul, 

b  iDglnlU  homlnDm.  e«>dg»dlilnEiir.    riiefnto 

IfSMT  (pedam  oalobi — ■" ' ' ' — "—  -'  -■ —  — ' — 

conjlduit.  M  BcnDim  deinrUnt.     'h«  «liu'Hnsi 
nUcUi,  idnios  cnpnln  •«  lat  oppmalt.    Tone  i 

•lqiubw),qiuBiiim<i>oIsmiiliisalU«atUpHiirbcmTigu«itiar,  naUtntninqDe, 
in  Kda  TMnndl  Jua  lu  anl  •acii*  pmclDsnnC  Hbm  1d1«t  dnoram  lagiot- 
Imn  btllornm  cnnrn  gerebiotur."  Caonftt,  Fit  CmCewwtiiIiu.Ju.  1890.  "Ia 
]>BmU»(crtTa|«ntUBai  Borne  qnsnd  lag  JontDn  da  llata  qal  MntniiiiJut  da 
lga»  TDDnaUHoiK  Is  dunt  dea  prttrM  offlcUnti.  *a  latlrarant,  i  TIbnr. 

ToDlalant  pv  U  pralaatar  eontir "  " ' ' —  "-' — "" 

Wdtilng,  BtMl.  Ootp.  Pnf.,  p.  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NABIS. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  EPHORL 

H^B»— A  Semitio  on  the  Rampwe  in  Greece— How  a  SUve  ot 
the  Conquests  Overwhelmed  hU  Oppressors — Chilon  the 
Wise  Inventor  o(  an  Unwise  Measure — The  Ephori — How 
Their  Tyranny  Destroyed  the  Laboring  People — They  even 
Ruled  and  Threatened  Kings— Hated  by  the  World— Nabis, 
Ifae  Syriaa  Slave  Rises  by  his  own  Energy — Becomes  s 
Conning  Military  Officer — And  Turns  his  Energies  toward 
Extinction  ot  the  Ephori— The  Ephori  Described— Their 
Trwned  Aesassioa — How  they  lurked  in  Hedges  with  Sharp- 
ened Daggers — Plutarch's  Account — Workingmen  their  Vic- 
tims— Systematic  Decimation  of  their  Numbers — Working 
People  as  Tools  of  Labor — Nabis  Swears  to  Exterminate  the 
Ephori — His  Wild  Cruelty — Carnage  among  the  Rich— Their 
Money  Distributed  among  the  Poor— Robbed  Rich  to  Feed 
the  Poor — Nabis  Invents  the  Murderous  Manakm — An  In- 
fernal Machine  in  Woman's  Form — Springs  fixed  to  Daggers 
that  Stab  the  Lusty  Princes  who  Embrace  Her — Quotations 
from  Polybius— Apega,  Wife  of  Kabis  wai  the  Name  of  this 
Murderous  Automaton — Nabis  Becomes  Tyrant  of  Sparta — 
Aristotle  on  Nationalized  Tools  of  Labor— How  Tools  in  Hu- 
man Form  were  the  Same  Then,  as  Our  Labor  Savint;  Tools 
To-day — Fearful  Competition  of  Such  against  the  Free  Labor 
Unions— The  Tjrrant  takes  their  Part— His  Wife  and  Many 
Ladies  Work  with  Him— Strives  to  Restore  the  old  Social- 
istic Form—Rin^  ot  Women  who  Assist  him  in  Robbing 
the  Rich—Imaginary  Horrors,  and  Superstition  Among  the 
People — Ghosts  and  Spectres  Believed  in — Assassinated 
through  Intrigues  of  Fhilopsamen — Result  ot  his  Life- Work 
— Final  Extinction  of  the  Ephori — They  Never  Rose  to 
Power  again. — Vengeful  Lite- Work  of  Nabis  Accomplished. 

Thk  two  BtribeBiiietgiTGD,aTeputdowTi  by  Dr.  Waltz- 
ing &nd  others  bb  the  ooly  ones  woicb  in  historic  or  mon- 
umental records  appear  as  exaot  Bpecimens  of  the  modem 
■Irike.    In  the  fintrolume  of  this  work  we  gave  the  prin* 
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dpal  uprisings  of  freedmen  and  BlaveB,  snch  as  these  of 
Euiius,  Spartacus,  Atheoion  and  others  as  genaine  strikes, 
and  the  response  to  this  venture  was  a  kind  and  unex- 
pectedly appreciative  one  from  the  residing  public;  and 
as  a  result,  to  still  further  please,  we  sha^  mention  in 
this  volume  aeveral  more,  which  occurred  among  Jews 
and  other  Semitic  races  in  antiquity.  These  when  men- 
tioned at  all  are  classed  aa  turmoils  and  aprisings.  We 
shall  continue  our  categorical  arrangement  of  them  under 
the  more  dignified  term  slnkee.  They  were  not  politi- 
cal disputes  over  boundary  lines;  they  were  not  racial 
questions;  they  were  not  bursts  of  individual  ambition. 
They  were  struggles  for  existence;  bloody,  perhaps, 
even  terrible  oonvulsionB  of  physioal  and  ment^  power 
of  enslaved,  overburdened  and  insulted  workingmen,  to 
wrench  themselves  loose  from  an  otherwise  hopeleBB  des- 
tiny. It  is  thus  that  the  strange  story  of  Kabis,  un- 
worthy, though  thrilling  in  death  and  devastation,  comes 
back  to  us  in  modem  M  story. 

Away  back  in  undatable  antiquity,  perhaps  Lycurgus 
was  yet  living,  there  thrived  a  great  character,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  His  name  was  Ghilon — an 
oracle  of  a  sort  known  now  as  walking  cyclopedias. 
Many  an  apothegm  current  to-day  is  traced  to  hmi.  It 
was  Chilon  who  first  said:  "Man,  know  thyself;  and  it 
waa  he  who  died  of  joy  on  hearing  of  his  son's  victory  at 
the  Olympic  games.  But  the  kind  hearted  readers  will 
falter  in  their  admiration  of  one  deed  of  Chilon  He  was 
Uie  inventor  of  the  slaves'  tormentor,  the  Laoedsemonian 
Ephori.  We  cannot  retouch  the  ephori  here  but  refer 
to  their  work  aa  already  told  in  our  first  volume.  This 
set  of  grants  oontinued  in  southern  Qreece  for  fully  400 
years,  and  by  the  appearance  of  such  records  as  we  pos- 
sess, only  met  extinction  through  the  merciless  excoria- 
tion they  received  about  B.  C  207,  when  Nabis,  whose 
name,  like  that  of  Spartaons  and  Clodius,  has  been  for 
ages  covered  with  bitter  contempt,  rose  against  them  and 
scoured  them  from  the  earth.* 

Of  this  Nabis,  unmentioned  by  modem  historians  and 
even  by  the  Encyclopedia  Brit&nnica,  we  ahonld  know 
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aothmg  but  for  the  nnuupeacbable  auUiority  of  the  his- 
torians,  Polybius,  Livy,  and  a  few  animadversion  a  of  the 
anecdotal  conunentatore  of  ancient  bistory,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Constantine.'  It  ia  a  remarkable  story, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eanus;  the  more  so  in  that  there 
is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that,  like  Eunua,  be  was  a 
Semitic  from  Syria.  In  our  opinion,  after  having  stud- 
ied the  strangely  recorded  probabilities,  this  man  N'abis 
was  a  member  of  an  eranos  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Syria; 
and  that,  like  Eunus,  he  was  forcibly  taken  as  a  military 
slave  in  chains  to  the  Peloponnesus  early  in  tbe  second 
century  before  Christ.  -  Directly  or  indirectly  he  appears 
tbe  victim  of  the  conquests:  first  as  a  slave  of  war  and 
then  as  a  rebel  against  tbe  ephori  who  ruined  tbe  com- 
munism of  LycurguB,  and  was  finally,  like  Eunua,  mur- 
dered during  those  Roman  wars, 

Tbe  useless  brutalitiea  of  tbe  ephori,  which  Chilon  at- 
tached to  the  system  of  Lycurgus  are  reoouoted  to  us  by 
Plutarch.*    A  systematic  method  of  arming  young  men 

(T  uBfnlm  ATbilltr.  8.  11,  wbo  take*  bli  Infariiiillon 
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invlaomnlba*,  MMplnlln  urbam  eit  trrauDm.  Friiua  tsca  occDpaU  om. 
nUaspMtonlaca,  poHsiQiiecliDaii.  Faada  prisclpnm  Inter  pilDHiin  tamnl- 
turn  daiala.  eornm  BbaanUum  dlreptn  faituDE;  pnuentlbui  aurum  atquaar- 
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It  (fmlDa  jtoang  man  Kith  d^ggan  and  Drdaring  thi 
u«TM  who  partormed  tb*  labor  on  nhioti  Ua  HpuUa  npi 
molllafcdudlaiDrtat«l.lagra|>hlcillT  told  In].,  pp.  : 
UasilMlon  of  PloUnib'i  vordain  tbeeonMit.    The  ainie 
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Tba  apborl  ara  known  to  have  silited  In  India  and  to  hare  been  powerCnl 
indtnilaautlalenonEb  to  b«  cluiad  b^  MagailbanM  *a  fat  mtb  DttheaeTtn 
■caat  rliiiM  ora^oiiDr  that  Hinntr).    Stnba.  from  tba  loit  work  of  UegaatbanM, 
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with  daggers,  and  placing  them  in  ambash  along  the 
ways  leading  to,  and  from  their  labor  and  from  these 
dark  hiding  boles,  pouncing  cat-like  upon  a  man  or  a 
Rqaad  of  men  and  women  and  with  dsmoniac  delight  and 
^ueaome  legality  spilling  their  innocent  blood,  may 
Beem  to  some  readers  a  just  and  merited  scheme  for  ob- 
literating the  crime  of  poverty  and  punishing  the  afEron- 
tery  of  manUness.  let  this  history  of  Nabis  casts  for  us 
a  dim  tight  upon  the  fact  that  those  poor  Helots  and 
slaves  of  the  conquest  long  afterwards  were  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  a  manhood  daring  to  assume  itself  nobler  than 
the  official  murderer  lying  in  wait  for  their  blood. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  world  of  sympathy  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  was  a  doleful  excuse  for  Nabis  and  his 
organized  legions,  for  catting  the  throats  of  rich  men. 

Besides  giving  the  details,  a  synopsis  of  the  doings  of 
this  man,  so  far  as  obtainable,  should  be  presented.  In 
doing  this  we  shall  depend  upon  Polybius,  who  was  bom 
in  one  of  the  towns  where  Nabis  careered,  and  at  about 
the  same  time.  This  town  was  Megalopolis.  We  also 
have  Livy,  who  wrote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  con- 
quests, Plutarch,  whose  authenticity  is  never  called  into 
question,  and  the  SatumaUa  of  Macrobius.  The  syn- 
opsis reads  about  as  follows :  and  in  it  we  see  the  fero- 
cious characteristics  of  nearly  every  one  who,  in  those 
early  times  attempted  to  restore  or  create  better  con- 
ditions for  the  poor  and  oppressed  by  resorting  to  the 
barbarous,  animal  methods  that  lurk  in  the  reasonless 
impulses  of  irascibiUty  and  concupiscence. 

Bom  in  Syria,  of  Semitic  parentage,  about  B.  C.  226; 
oaptured  in  the  wars  of  the  conquests  by  a  misfortune 
similar  to  that  of  Eunus;  dragged  to  Megalopolis  and 
sold  to  a  rich  citizen,  about  B.C.  212;  worked  himself 
into  the  good  graces  and  confidence  of  swarms  of  Helots 
and  other  surviving  slaves  of  the  Peloponnesus;  and  on 
the  death  of  Meohanidas,  succeded  through  some  un- 
recorded luck  in  elevating  himself  to  be  the  tyrant  of 
Sparta.  He  caused  the  young  son  of  the  deceased  king 
to  be  BssasHinated;  demanded  exoeBsive  exactions  from 
the  rich,  many  of  whom  he  murdered ;  invented  diabol- 
ical engines  of  torture  to  squeeze  money  from  the  object 
of  his  hate,  one  of  which  was  the  o^brated  automaton 
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or  manakin  woman  which  in  hig  drastic  delight  he  caDed 
hia  wife  Apega,  that  embraced  her  viotiin  with  human 
smiles  and  oourtesy,  compassed  her  arms  about  him,  and 
drawing  him  to  her  breast  loosened  the  tripspring  which 
thrust  a  score  of  sharp  daggers  into  his  heart;*  extorted 
money  thus,  with  which  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and 
therewith  to  secure  mercenaries. 

In  this  manner  If  abis  thought  to  restore  the  old,  but 
nnforgotten  communism  of  the  ancient  Lycurgus  by  ex- 
terminating the  hated  ephori.  Philopcsmen,  the  Uaga- 
lopcJitan  general  forced  him  to  a  truce;  he  returned  to 
tiie assault;  ^eat  distress;  Borne  interferes  and  raehes 
to  thaaidof  Philopcemen  and  they,  with  the  combined 
armies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  secure  his  overthrow  and 
assassination,  in  B.  C.  192.  Total  career  of  Nabis  as  a 
rebel  and  tyrant  covered  about  16  years.*  The  episode 
ofNabis,  and  the  terrible  oondititms  are  referred  to 
by  Maorobins.* 

Here  then  was  a  man  of  »  high  order  of  genius,  mad- 
dened by  insult  which  for  months  he  had  been  obliged 
to  bear,  trained  at  his  home  like  Eunus  to  the  charms  of 

1  Folrbliu,  Zm. ,  4.  W«  hn-veKtmrhuiilthspMiphiuaofCinDbaDCTDDi 
whUhjCopfulllUtlimthelaterint  at  tbe  md«r.  wa  tKtnat,  ntbu  tbiu  from 
a*  ondiul  Oresk :  "  Idam  KabU  lUKUiiani  qaoqua.  il  Umeo  ••  mMliiaa  Ht 
dlaoeniU,  Ul*m  itoaiant  Sbnalurum  mnllebre  «M,  prstltwla  vntlbni  ador- 
natdm:  toitnia  abiiUltadliie  Mtbldla  nioram  >rt«  eiiniti  nfaniu.  Qnotls* 
dTiun  aUqiiMtTrutniu  adM  Tocabat,  nt  paonmliaoa  g ' 
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LplestabalDr,  aaDaiillaUm  ad  peetai  admorabat.  jcnini 
anion  iiu  cninii an  DTvcblb  l«iTaUclaTU plana,  qtioa  Taitla  ocoultabat.  Simi' 
IHerMtunlnmammlatbDioahabDlt  da*oa..  QnaDddl^tarbnobiaimnraiHnl 
dono  mnliaila.  noi  orgaui*  qstbiudani  attnctDm  (DtaadabitacpauilaUm  ■>■ 
■namau*  addncaoa.  eum  qnl  premebatnr  ornne  geau*  tocm  oogebat  adwii. 
Aiqnahoo  modamaltoa  aoram  tniUllt,  qui  pecanlKdareracnikbant." 

•  ''N.  wnrdA  (1<M-lcrT).  Trraa  tod  Sparu.  nacliflani  «  alch  mit  dab  Oagnarn 
dar  rrennda  dar  Ephonb.  wuiahalDllcli  dan  Halolan,  lanlnlgt  halte,  und 
aUh  wlhrand  19-iB.  Jataia  wnchlsE,  snd  wardeeadlliihll«^)Toii  PbUouu. 
DMbgalOdtM.     '-HeTara  K-m.  Lcrtlm,. 

•  Macrob.,  Saba-otiUanaK  ZMri,  ].,  ij..  11,  IS :  ....  "  DomlDl  enlm  nobla 
anlmaa  Indulmu  trrannonim  at  non  qnantnni  dnet  led  qauilDiD  licet  uat- 
Mre  Tolnmui  IQ  larTW.  Nam  at  cetera  crndalJtatli  (enara  przlanam.  aunt 
qui,  dam  aa  meanz  coplla  ct  a*ldIUts  dlitnudunt,  ct  renin  nun  lltana  aerrla 
moron  labia  esc  In  hoc  qnidanint  loquanlnrllcerBpennltloDt,  vtrgamnnnar 
onn*  eompaarltur  n  tia  fortnlta  qoldam  teibarlbaaaioapUiuiit,  tuali  alernu. 
(ambntnmalsanKoi  magna  malololtar.  Blc  lit  ul  litl  da  domino  loquar'^ 
qDlbna«artin  domino  loqnl  bob  tlcet.  At  lUi  qnlbui  bOB  tantom  pneaabUk. 
oomlnla  ted  earn  ipala  arat  aarmo.  qaornni  na  non  cooinabatar,  paratl  ant. 
nfb dbmlno  notrtoan  cerrlccm  at  DancQldm Inmlnana  In  capat  itLlun  Tartara." 

|l7  aaja  (li..  13,  On.):  '•  Hon  potwt  aiH* 
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brotherhood,  flowinff  ^th  Bympath^  for  the  felicitiM  o( 
■ocialiBm,  who  arriveB  in  bis  ch&ins  in  the  Pelopotmeaui. 
He  finda  himself  siuToimded  by  slaves  who  liad  been 
subjugated  to  be  tools  of  the  very  plsn  of  conunumsm  in- 
stituted by  that  ancient  lawgiver.  They  could  discasB 
the  grievance  together  and  through  that  discussion  be 
niade  aware  that  though  the  idea  of  the  original  Spartan 
BOcialiBin  as  conceived  by  Lyourgas  was  good,  ret  it3  re- 
cipients, the  Periisci  and  the  Spartans  or  Laconians,  were 
alone  those  whom  that  law  could  cover.  All  the  Helots, 
three  to  one  in  proportion,  were  abjeot  and  detested 
slaves;  mere  labor  saving  machinea  to  keep  the  masters 
slive  and  Aristotle  hoped  that  shuttles,  spinning  wheels 
and  quillers  might  some  day  propel  thetnselvea* 

Such  was  the  terrible  reminder  whioh  must  have  ex- 
asperated those  poor  men.  They  were  three  to  one  in 
numbers  as  compared  with  the  "  Blessed"  ones  who  really 
enjoyed  this  sotnalitm.  They  themselves  were  the  com- 
pulsory implements  which  socialism  of  all  ages  required 
to  be  nationalized;  and  sure  enough,  they  were  national- 
ized— the  nationalized  tools  of  labor  I  Nationalizing  the 
tools  of  labor  is  the  great  political  demand  of  socialism 
to-day.  But  what  of  tools  made  of  blood  and  bones  1  Im- 
plements of  production  and  distribution  of  the  resources 
of  mother  earth  I  Aristotle  is  the  immortal  who  first 
thought  of  the  nationalized,  inanimate  to(d  as  an  impl»- 

-Tat  >  dMcripCJoo  of  thli  lojiutlcs.  Hal.,  m.  101 :  IM.  BM  Nq. 
•AlUtotla.  M.,A..l\..i:_-'S,w.\ai.  i  .r^iriT  (I'lm 'ii  oi'itt irrl  tii  i 

t^piar  tiiLtr  a>vx>i  '*  ''  iC*"*"'  •'«■  "f  •vpipHrp  i  lL»r  oiof  i^vxt',  i  «J 

•■;  T?nA.»il*i  l[pi»«  (iowit.      En  ff  iwti  tia^i/ni    i,  waiiiait    liiS-i  ■■<  i  •jjilEiI, 

aJuut  «..W-  Ti.^J.  oil  pfi'^l  l-i  toiXoB  .oi  III  q  l,l.»,..(.  i-  Tfrmrt^K^r. 
4*  Jrrlr  •r«^vnt,  it  iy  nrffu,  ^  artpMOt  •■'>    Kt^iu  W  ipyanr  -■paiiru^  ul 
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ment  of  labor.  Xenophen  could  not  ascend  so  high. 
We  of  more  modern  ages  wanted  two  thousand  years  of 
flxperienoe  and  study.  Then  we  began  to  make  inani- 
mate tools.  The  hideous  money  power  immediately  seized 
and  appropriated  them  and  now  we  damor  for  socialism; 
for  a  return  to  the  old  nationalized  tools  or  ImplementB 
of  labor  which  Nabia  raved  and  ravaged  fair  countries 
to  set  free.  We  ore  bound  to  drift  back  to  the  self-same 
beautiful  oommuQism  of  Sparta  only  with  the  improve- 
ment BUffgestfld  by  Aristotle  and  championed  by  Nabia, 
namely  mat  the  machines  and  tools  be  changed  from 
the  quickened  human  to  the  inanimate  mechanical  form, 
and  that  the  three  to  one  be  exchanged  for  an  exact  pro- 
portion of  equality  to  all 

Afl  we  study  this  histoiy  we  are  more  fully  informed  re- 
garding the  grievances  concomitant  upon  entailment  in 
primogeniture,  with  its  concentration  of  products  upon 
the  individuaL  The  ephori  were  five  secret  despots,  or 
supreme  judges  of  the  system  invented  and  institated 
by  Chilon,  the  wise  man  of  Greece,  400  yean  before, 
who,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,'  trained  a  ceriiain  number  of 
young  men  as  assassins,  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready 
at  any  moment,  with  daggers,  to  waylay  these  national- 
ized animate  tools  and  butcher  them  in  sufGcient  num- 
bers to  keep  down  the  labor  force  to  a  schedule  tabu- 
lated at  their  political  oouncils.  These  ephori  or  su- 
preme judges  were  the  target  against  which  Nabis  di- 
rected bis  relentless  hatred.  They  were  a  supreme 
bench  clothed  with  boundleaa  authority. 

From  the  description  of  this  man  at  our  command 
given  by  the  various  authors,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
contemplated  the  eitermination  of  ^e  nch,  and  ^e  res- 
toration of  the  proletarian  race  in  the  same  manner  as 
promised  them  by  ArietonicuB  the  heliopolitan  at  Per- 
gamos  half  a  century  later;  but  he  eeema  to  have  been 
the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  them  all  The  countty 
was  laid  waste  and  the  propertied  people  reduced  to 
great  suffering.  Vast  sums  of  money,  and  values  of 
every  kind  were  taken  from  the  rich  and  given  to  the 
poor.  The  Roman  conquests  were  raging  and  that  em' 
pire,  already  in  its  youth,  showed  signs,  by  this  baok- 
ootiitg  reoucitranoy  of  Nabis,  of  sure  decay." 

•PWntJ^  Ufiirrm,  bwt  ■»«  I,  p.  1B8,  wlw»  Plnl«raa'»  ■toij  1»  rt  iMll 
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Tlie  historUn  Iat^  derotea  many  pages  of  his  valuable 
biatory  to  a  descnptioii  of  this  struige  man,  and  lie 
aeemB  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  PyrrhuB  that  im- 
pelled him  to  break  up  the  socialiatic  peaoe  habits  of  the 
people  of  Magna  Grecia  on  the  event  of  his  conquering 
invasion  of  Italy.  There  was,  in  those  times  but  one 
idea  of  manhood  and  manlineaB,  and  it  was  based  on  the 
bellicose  and  concupiscent  oharact«ristic  The  tender 
sympathies  engendered  by  socialism  and  sober  reason 
inherent  even  in  the  Lycurgan  form  of  goTenmient  and 
which  had  their  home  in  the  common  table  and  the  com- 
munal code  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Fyrrhus,  were 
perhaps,  too  fine  and  noble  for  the  goTemments  of  that 
day.  ¥et  they  are  now  known  to  have  existed  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  the  aeoret,  organized  unions  floorialiiiur 
under  the  law  of  Solon. 

But  Nabis,  who  knew  of  all  these  graces  could  only 
rage  and  rave  in  quest  of  blood,  vengeance  and  common 
robbery.  Hie  particular  and  most  suoceesful  methods 
were  tricky  schemes.  In  several  of  these  he  outwitted 
the  Roman  Consul,  Quinctius  Flaminius,  in  the  year  197, 
and  forced  him  to  accept  his  terms.  There  is  an  account 
of  his  laying  waste  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  which  con- 
tained tLe  celebrated  cliff,  or  rock  of  Taygetus,  from 
whose  heights  the  old  Spartans  in  carrying  out  ibs  law 
re'garding  race  culture,  used  to  throw  their  cripples, 
blind  ones,  and  malbom  infants,  snch  as  could  not  pass 
examination  of  the  judges,  to  be  jammed  to  jelly  and  a 
terrible  death  on  the  E^iarp  flinbi  below.  The  life  of 
Nabis,  aside  from  his  wars  and  bloody  incursions,  is  full 
of  weird  stories.  Goblins  and  ghosts  had  their  haunts 
in  many  a  hiding  hole  of  mountain  and  cave  where  he 
lurked  with  his  doughty  band,  and  whence  he  pounced 
upon  some  rich  man,  or  other  victim  be  hated.  The 
shadder  that  is  abroad,  inspired  by  the  modem  resur- 
rection of  socialism,  falsely  conjuring  up  another  violent 
division  of  money  and  goods,  is  believ^  to  be  a  descent 

iiPolyb.,IV.,Bl.  (PkniiltTMeDf  CHHban):  "CaiiltaQa  eonlm  mpabKck 
mi«la  ma0>qiie  In  die*  ntro  f uUibi,  kafsrrl  la  pejnii  •dBiCraDum  KramDH 
plQTimu,  Hdltloiuiqaa  liita«UiiH  «iiiit  exjj^rtl;  repAtlCU  agroTnm  di- 
viiloplbn*  atqiM  giuila  uejiktiibat  ■□nt  igltia];  aoarblHlmsm  daolqnt 
MTTiEnlom  Mrrkrnnt.  %A  Nsbldla  mans  trraonidam;  qui  Umen  oUm  » 
noDMI  qolduo  Ipenm  trnnnldli  brra  poMnat  Ssd  lAoedammlonn 
rs  mntaqnltiu  Jfaatia.  itqna  tdM  pIsnqiiB  oioiiU  Uamm  In  atnun* 
■ina  putam  malil  sdlaiananint :  fenim  •Tldantliiliiia  omnlDm  Ilk  iiuit,  ana 
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of  a  wild  old  horror  inspired  bj  this  great  robber  oom- 
maniflt;  for  tradition  ia  tenacious  when  ghonk  ukd  osco- 
demoDB  penetrate  our  snperstitiou,  and  wraithB  and  hur- 
lothrumbofl  ripple  our  domeetio  peace.  Down  throuch 
ages  of  competitive  havoo  tbe  proletaries,  blinded  by 
ignorance,  and  the  wealth-owners  dodging  coneoienoe, 
have  crouched  in  murky  niclies  of  tite  earui  to  ladder 
over  some  bsaeleaa  belief  in  furies,  gorgons  and  bogies 
whichall  the  time  have  been  their  £rien&."  History  has 
left  enough  of  the  true  nature  of  Nabis  to  show  that  be- 
neath, and  inspiring  ereiy  wolfish  act  he  perpetrated, 
there  trembled  some  impulse  which  aimed  to jnve  the 
'  world  more  humanity,  justice  and  equality."  While  it 
appears  true  that  he  terrorized  Greece  and  thrilled 
Rome  with  bis  sohemes  to  kill  oB  the  rich,  and  aimed  at 
the  deracination  of  the  epbon  who,  true  to  the  instineta 
of  the  money  and  property  power,  had  surviYed  the  origi- 
nal communism  of  Lycurgua,  yet  he  possessed  military  and 
business  ability  in  a  1^^  degree  and  had  learning 
enough  to  deliver  before  his  adversary,  the  Roman 
Quinctiua,  a  speeob  so  bold  and  able  that  Livy  has 
quoted  it  entire." 

The  story  of  this  man,  if  we  except  his  reported  treach- 
eiT  and  cruelty  to  the  rich  against  whom,  according  to 
oil  the  authors,  he  was  relenUessly  furious,  bears  some 
appearance  of  bis  having  been  another  Drimakos  and 
Dot  Tery  tar  from  the  same  time ;  since  the  datesof  their 
death  are  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  years  apart  It 
is  true  that  the  struggle  of  Nabis  was  not  the  first  at- 
tempt at  the  overthrow  of  the  ephori.  It  is  also  uscer- 
toined  that  the  Bomans,  true  to  the  purposes  of  property, 

«  UtT,  ixiTlU,  U;!*;  "RalU  UmBn  im  tanto  ent  dunao  Qflva  diidp- 
Um  L^eaisI,  sut  par  wpungentaa  UDo*  muDevsnnt.  ■abUU."  Tlisu  warda 
ware  wilttooia  coniMctloii  with  Uw  ■torr  of  NabU.    GontnlC  Stnbo,  IT.,  lit. 

u Utj, zuU.. 40, jU.. npUlD*  ttia  toatHodi of  bli Uuolbtlltr ;  "Et  Kabla. 

■imata  pnaldlo  izm,  IiBemlamoiicin  nttnaioi,  cnm  Ipaa  ilroi  apuUa 

ad  lamluaa  nmUanaia  Dxamn  Aigoa  remMt    Sa  nnne  (InAalailUiu 

BDDOiiDnd  iCaim  scDare  Intar  aajBnclM  . ''   "—•'—' — 

aodo,  DOD  annm  mode  11a,  Md  poabasw  n 


"Utj. 


Ids  Mini 
IndiUa 


iTj.  znl*..  SI:     "Bl  IpM  par  ma.  T.  Qntnetl,  Toaqpa,  qui  adaatla, 
aicofltan,  onr  Dllil  ant  Indlilaaatla  baUDHi,  ant  iBfetratli,  pimmt 

i-imlum  frrrtniiiaiiina.  iTimrHaanm Nuns  com  TOa  Intoeor. 

■  aaa*  Tidao,  qol  nnim  dtTloamn  fiBdan.  bmnaDanim  fldam  aocUlam 
Imam  halMaBi.    Qnom  me  Ipaa  nipgil.  aani  aaaa  apare.  odI  at  pablloa. 


laa,  noper  Phlllpl  ballo  nnonta."  And  Iw  da- 
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upheld  the  ephori"  Thej  were  to  the  ancients  what  th«  ■ 
bench  ie  to  the  modemt),  always  ready  to  jndge  in  favor 
of  tbe  rich.  The  richest  man  in  Greece  was  he  whom 
they  were  always  ready  to  serve. 

Nabis  was  not  the  first  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
the  ephori  and  their  powerful  institution.  Some  of  the 
kings  hated  them.  Agis  III.  had  already  made  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  them.  Cleomenea,  just  before  Nabis, 
had  risen  against  and  stifled  them.  But  wealth  is  under- 
handed and  full  of  secret  tricks;  it  worked  Roman  in- 
fluence and  the  ephori  crawled  out  again."  Lastly  came 
Nabis  and  he  made  a  Frenoh  revolution  of  it  He  struck 
right  and  left  and  with  a  two-edged  sword.  As  if  to 
parry  with  the  wit  of  ita  old  enemy,  he  invented  death- 
traps and  engines  of  devilism  which  throttled  and  jabbed 
wiUi  man  akin  and  broadaze,  reddening  the  rivulets  with 
blood;  and  on  careful  survey  it  looks  as  though  there 
waa  neither  rich  man  nor  woman  nor  ephor  laft  to  re- 
build the  hideous  institution.    It  sank  to  nae  no  more. 

One  thiu'g  however,  all  agree  to:  Mabia  set  free,  and 
divided  his  booty  with,  thousands  of  slaves  and  poor 
freedmen  in  every  part  of  his  dominion,  a  fact  recorded 
by  the  historians  and  commentators  with  ineffable  dia- 
gust."  No  matter  what  the  pretentions  of  writers  ma^ 
be  that  the  ephoralty  after  Nabis,  continued  to  exist,  it 
■ecms  to  have  diDappeared  Trom  Sparta  and  Argos  ond^ 
lost  to  Uie  pages  of  history. 

»  1.,  dup.  Til.,  pp  1B3-177,  Khars  aU  that  la 

— 1 — . —  Irlicakoi,  1»  oitofallj  roconnted. 

tno.Lem.iuT.  Eplivrt:  "IhnrVa 

m  VennoU,  dlo   LykirclKh*  Tei — . „  

..  ClM-%11).  b*c^s  _:ioliu  BaforiD  do*  HputiKMiD  Stutiwi 


,  .    .  _  ,       oitofallj  n 

Iftn,  Xmo.  Lem.  in  t.  Eplivrt:  "  Ihnr  Wht  »!■■  KSalf  Agla  UL.  (Wt- 
--' VennoU,  dlo   LykirclKh*  TerfMioiig  wltdet  (i«I«B»*<Il«l; 


wl«m  boXMtallt, 


Idiu  dH  Epboratj  (tCg) ;  dooh  ward  «■  Dich  aaliiun  Stnia  (lUJ, 


4mf  K^it  iy*tv  ufiast  aMx    rifamt.      *Ati  U  ai  t1  ir«tMim<r   irv 
r^i —    ..1    {^   ,t»>  iTTMTa  nfUtm.     Tntrn  rti   ififKiat^itrrir— 


^  la^i^n^T^  tipmmt  laiMtf  unawiitn.' 
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SOLON  IC  DISPENSATION. 

TAST  STSTEM  OF  TBADE  UNIONS  OVER 
THE  WORLD. 

IvpovrAMOi  of  the  new  DiscoTerj  of  them— Their  Bemot«  Origin 
— Solon,  Nurnk  uid  Anasie  the  first  in  theirKnown  History 
— Andent  L&w  of  the  Twelve  Tables — Pre-Chrisiiazi  Chris- 
tianity— Bued  on  Mutual  Help  and  Love — Couatries  where 
they  Existed — All  followed  One  Uodel — Their  Common 
Table  and  Oammunal  Gode — The  Prytaneum — Patterned 
■Iter  the  City— City  in  Theoij  Modeled  after  the  Family- 
Authority  of  Dirksen- The  Competitive  System  Beveraed-— 
Respect  for  Religion— Microoosm  of  the  Future  Perfect 
State — Enmity  of  Wealth  Against  It — Herodotus  Quoted — 
Why  the  Unions  had  to  be  Secret—Took  the  Military  Fonn 
— Secret  during  a  Thousand  Tears — Reverence  to  the  Oreat 
Law-Qiven  so  Great  that  do  Enemy  Dared  Molest  them — 
After  their  Amalgamation  with  the  Ohristiana  they  became 
Still  More  Secret— Whjr — Souroes  of  Information — Much 
through  Strabo  and  Arrian  from  Lost  Works  of  MegSSllM- 
nes,  Oneaicritus,  Neutdins,  AriatobuJus,  Aristotle. 

Thebi  is  notliiiig  in  the  hifltory  of  political  economy 
of  BO  great  importaiice  as  the  new  discoveries  regarding 
the  ancient  jus  coeundi  for  labor  organizatiou  under  tlie 
Solonio  law.  Though  known,  it  has  been  dropped  from 
the  oorriculnm  of  college  studies.  There  was  no  money 
in  it  for  the  indiYiduaJisL  It  wag  the  great  inorustvd 
diamond  of  future  wisdom.  Yet  this  is  a  phase  involv- 
inga  hitherto  unknown  side  of  human  life. 

Without  4  doubt  this  great  law  was  but  on  effect  not 
a  cause,  of  that  organi2ation.  Labor  organization  haa 
existed  from  remote  antiquity  and  was  powarfnl  away 
^•ok  in  the  prefaistorio  ages.    Bnt  with  as,  we  know  Uttk 
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or  nothing  of  it  earlier  than  tbe  promulgation  of  tba 
Solonio  dupensatioit,  whioh  in  onr  Boheme,  must  include 
the  almost  contemporaneouB  one  of  Numa  PompiliuB,  king 
of  Rome.  In  fact,  there  are  many  thiugB  in  evidence 
corroborating  Plutarch's  suggestion  that  the  two  men 
lived  at  the  same  time,  and  were  agreeably  acquainted 
with  each  other.  We  have  already  written  abundantly 
regarding  thie,  qnodng  the  original  as  prescribed  in  the 
XII  Tables  and  mentioned  by  Gains,'  and  do  not  pro- 
pose to  dilate  further,  but  proceed  at  once  to  a  thorough 
deaoription  of  ita  extent  and  influence  over  hmnanity. 

The  most  important  disclosure  resulting  from  these  in- 
vestigations is  the  fact  that  there  are  three  distinct  eras 
at  iDona  of  Christianity,  and  three  distinct  histories — 
first,  that  of  pre-Christian  Christianity;  second,  that  of 
tiie  apostolic  planting  in  the  unions,  exhibiting  a  sur- 
prising difference  between  a  true  history  of  Ciinstionity 
and  a  bistoi^  of  the  church;  and  third,  that  of  the 
church  after  it  struck  down  the  Solonio  unions.  In  this 
scheme  of  hitherto  unwritten  origins  we  write  nothing  of 
the  church,  being  content  with  the  more  inatmotive 
■tody  of  the  fundamental  planting.  The  two  are  dia- 
tincuy  apart 

A  thousand  proofs,  arohsological  and  written,  now  at- 
test that  the  strange  moving  power  which  long  i^terward 
became  known  aa  Christianity  was  no  other  than  the 
plant  or  the  inherent  existence  of  that  phenomenal  force 
which  swept  the  world  and  built  up  a  new  era  of  human 
oivilization.  It  was  that  organization  of  brotherhoods 
under  the  enormous  scope  and  influence  of  the  Solonie 
dispensation. 

No  one  will  uoderstand  this  amazing  announcement 
who  does  not  know  the  internal  and  beautiful  nature  of 
that  dispensation. 

There  was  littie  or  no  difference  in  the  manner  and 
objects  of  these  ormnizations  among  the  various  sections 
and  languages  of  the  world.  They  very  much  resembled 
trade  unions.  Following  the  religious  nature  of  all  an- 
cient states  they  almost  invariably  had  some  shrine  or 
another  to  wor^p  at,  but  before  they  endoned  the  faith 


Id  tlila««laim. 
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of  OhristtABB,  thfl  ro^  they  oboes  Ae  ilieir  ffnardiftiis  or 
pratectom  were  majestiee  of  the  lowly.  They  worshiped 
only  the  tntelary  diyinideB  of  the  oatcaeta  of  muikmd; 
most  distinctly  not  those  of  the  rioh.  About  the  time  of 
Cbriat  the  process  of  emancipation  from  slavery  which 
we  have  already  noticed  and  shall  more  fully  describe 
showing  it  to  be  their  own  work,  was  so  great  that  about 
one  half  of  the  homeless  world  were  stniggUng  as  freed- 
men  and  women,  entirely  dependent  upon  their  labor, 
manual  or  intellectual,  for  a  living.  They  differed  from 
present  trade  unions  in  that  they  were  politioaL  It  is 
now  established  that  they  were  voting  untona.  The  law 
known  as  the  jus  ooeundl  or  right  of  combination,  cave 
them  the  ballot;  and  it  is  this  privilege,  legalized  by 
Solon,  which  men  have  profited  by,  and  are  nmng  to-day 
in  their  poUtical  progress  through  the  world.  The  liberty- 
loving  and  progressive  republics  of  the  present  age  little 
undentand  that  they  are  derived  from  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  ancient  slaves. 

In  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  where  Greek 
was  spoken,  these  labor  organizations  were  called  eranoi, 
thiasoi,  orgeones,  hetairte,  sussite,  synodoi,  koina,  and  a 
few  other  terms  which  mean  about  the  same  thing ;  they 
are  phases  of  the  ius  coeundi  or  right  of  combination 
recognized  by  Solon,  Amasls  and  Numa,  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  living,  strictly  for  the  laboring  poor. 

In  Home  and  Latin-speaking  countries  they  were  called 
collegia,  sodalicia,  conlegia  and  various  other  names,  but 
their  teneta  and  modes  of  procedure  were  almost  ex- 
actly tiie  sams  as  those  of  the  Greeks. 

In  Egypt  and  the  Semitic  countries  these  unions  of 
the  industrial  and  poorer  classes  are  less  known  by  name, 
espeoiaUyin  the  Coptic  language;  although  the  dark- 
oess  involved  in  this  remark  may  yet  be  cleared  away 
nndw  the  constant  progress  made  by  Egyptologists  in 
their  researches  which  are  continually  disolosins  new 
records  from  the  monuments.  The  discovery  in  Egypt 
of  strikes  of  slaves  and  freedmen  who  brsvdy  met  and 
outwitted  the  Pharaohs,  is  sufBcient  evidence  that  they 
were  very  powerful  The  principal  name  by  which  they 
were  knows,  not  Coptic  but  Greek,  was  Therapeutse,  an 
Bflttooiation  closely  allied  to  the  Essenes.  Later,  the 
Egyptians  had  similar  organizations,  which  under  QiriB- 
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tianify  asBtimed  &  oertain  mocMtio  and  painfullr  de> 
generate  form.  They  were  all  derived  from  the  onginaf 
JUS  coeundi,  long  existing  but  firat  promalgated  thron^rh 
insoriptioiis  npon  the  celebrated  Prjtaneam  at  Athens, 
and  a  iew  years  later  translated  into  Latin  and  bonoied 
by  being  engraved  upon  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
Boman  law. 

In  Palestine,  including  old  Phoenicia,  Uie  same  eatab- 
lishmentfl  are  Imown  as  essenes,  ossennn,  sonietimea  ther- 
apeutfe,  Nazanenai,  Oainitea  and  synodoi. 

Throughout  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  and  as  far  to  the 
northwestward  as  the  BritiBh  Islands,  and  as  far  north- 
eastward as  Germany  they  generally  assumed  the  Latin 
names  of  collegia  and  sodsJicia,  although  traces  are  found 
of  the  German  half- civilized  Lupercalia. 

All  these  various  confraternities,  no  matter  what  the 
the  name  or  race,  poBseesed  the  same  tenets  and  quite 
freqnently  they  are  found  to  have  been  linked  inter- 
nationally together.  There  are  inscnptiona  and  other 
records  which  show  that  in  times  of  famine,  pestilence, 
or  war,  when  certain  distriots  flourished  while  their  dis- 
tant neighbors  and  brotherH  were  Buffering,  convoys  were 
Bent  with  provisions,  money,  medicines  and  social  com- 
forts for  their  rescue.  This  was  done  as  late  as  the  apos- 
tolic age;  for  several  tames  provisions,  money  and  com- 
forts were  conveyed  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  brotherhood 
at  Jerusalem,  and  from  Ephesus  and  Corinth  to  groups 
in  Macedonia,  showing  the  value  of  Mutual  help  among 
the  poor  and  struggling  people.' 

Another  important  tM^  is  that  their  plan  of  political 
organization  was,  by  law,  based  on  the  scheme  of  polit- 
icfd  organization  of  the  city  of  Athens.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  plan  followed  the  city  in  its  economic  scheme;' 
but  as  the  city  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  was  formed  after 

>8m  chular  n.  of  thl*  Tolnms. 

•ABta.il..m:  "1»..  IT:  Rom,,  i».,a6,  Ml1.Cot..it1.,  1;  IL  Cor.,  ti..l  X 
t;  n.  Oor..  TllL.S.  4;  TtTtnlliu,  Apol.,  mli.  Thit  iddIi  souionilc*!  netprmitj 
ma  eoaita&tly  going  on  among  t>i«  anloni,  li  ibown  qulM  matauij  Is  tli*  In- 
■srlptlona.    HommwB.  Oehlar,  WtltilDg  ud  uienl  otben  bars  tdmltlsd  that 


u  fonnd  In  tlie  pntUMam  of  GiMlaa  siUei. «  waD  ■■ 
INO,  IM)V r^At 'Vwmm!^  U:  "D«  tSmlKiM  SUU 
1  laOlgll^  dm  e«nrb«i.  dw  Ota  B»«iftitiNO  Am 
~    ~  '  I  Mhntin,  mU«&  nnadHdbWM 
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the  competitive  idea  which  ruled  everything,  the  social 
moTeroent  oonld  not  follow  it,  but  swung  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  comnniniaiD.  Acoording  to  this  rule  which 
waa  adhered  to  for  many  centuries,  the  trade  onions 
formed  their  organizations  after  the  model  of  cities  of 
the  outside  world.* 

Bat  it  must  not  be  nnderstood  by  this,  that  it  was  a 
political  oi^nization  like  that  of  the  outside  world.  For 
from  it.  The  plan  followed  the  Solonio  law  of  labor 
ommization  and  was  accordingly  secret,  and  entirely 
different  otherwise;  for  it  had  a  common  table,  always 
held  property  common  and  followed  a  communal  code. 
It  is  tme  that  certain  parts  of  the  ancient  city  permits 
of  a  common  table. ,  llie  Boul4  at  Athene,  a  council,  like 
that  of  our  boards  of  Aldermen  in  cities,  was  furnished 
with  a  common  table,  around  which  many  a  great  propo-  . 
sition  regarding  the  good  of  the  city,  or  of  the  countiy, 
was  diaoQssed  while  partaking  meals.  In  this  respect 
the  Solonic  organization  was  patterned  exactly  after  that 
theory  of  the  ancient  city. 

But  as  to  the  communal  oode,  it  was  different;  and 
the  difference  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  great  gap 
yawned  between  the  citizen  and  the  humble  class,  (^b- 
zens  owned  all  private  property.  Members  of  these  or- 
ganizations wero  not  citizens;  ^ey  were  often  slaves,  but 
more  frequently  freedmen*  struggling  for  a  mere  privi- 
lege to  live  on  the  earth.  Hatedby  everybody,  to  them 
it  was  the  great  questiou  of  bread  &om  day  to  day;  and 
their  organization  was  logically  economical  rather  than 
religimis,  as  some  of  the  epigraphists  would  fain  have  us 
balieve.  Many  have  already  discovered  and  confessed 
this  error. 

The  great  o^ranizatio&s  of  trade  and  labor  unions, 
therefore,  under  the  Solonio  law,  however  much  the 
enemies  of  human  righta  may  argue  to  the  contraty, 
were  purely  economic  ones;  in  fact,  the  law  of  Solon  ao 
recognizes,  and  makes  a  specification  that  the  workmen 

•  DlK.,in.,4:  Oilai,  Kin  (0«a  od  MMhh  Avuhislalt,  1 ;  ■'Qnlbu  nt«B 

' — m  Mt  coiptu  hiban  collagll  aodiMlii  ■!*■  egjasqiu  ilterliu  sonun 

praprinm  Mt  id  unaplum  ratpnbUCB  liibu*  nt  wmninDn,  a- 

1,''  Bte. 

■I  admltttd  rontatisn,  fnaOmaD.  iUtm  atid  woman.    Sam* 
-' aotlnlr.  OBUd^lortnlKBdlBd^aMdiHldMn, 
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and  common  people  who  are  to  give  an  aocount  of  them- 
Belvee  as  told  by  Harodotus,  as  to  how  they  got  their 
living,  for  purpoees  of  the  oenBos  compilation  or  other- 
wise,  should  be  organized.  Everything  was  economic. 
Religion  of  coarse,  was  highly  respected.  Indeed,  every- 
body was  religiously  intJined;  and  they  consequently 
believed  in  the  powerful  influence  of  Uieir  gods,  and 
served  them  wit^  punctilious  obeisance. 

A  critical  inspection  of  all  evidenoe  obtainable — and  it 
ta  growing  year  by  year — obliges  us  to  admit  that  the 
original  and  ancient  scheme  of  this  organisation  was 
that  of  the  good,  pure,  well  regulated  familyf  that  in 
the  minds  of  great  men,  such  as  Cadmus,  Moees,  Lycnr- 
gns,  Solon,  Numa,  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and  hia  follow- 
ers, and  if  we  may  suppose  an  incarnation  of  Saturn,  of 
Dionysus,  of  Minerva  and  such  tutelary  powers  believed 
to  have  been  once  living  men  and  women  before  whom 
these  lowly  organizations  worshiped,  the  state  and  the 
city  themselves  were  modeled  from  the  pure  and  holy 
forms  of  a  just  and  loving  family.  This  was  the  micro- 
oosm.     It  was  the  great  pre-Christian-Christianity.* 

Here  lies  the  bemel  of  the  vast  phenomenon  of  an  era 
of  Paganism  which  was  a  failure ;  of  an  era  of  Christian- 
ity which  is  slowly  proving  a  success.  The  money  power 
or  greed  of  property  destroyed  the  miorocosm — the  oit^ 
and  the  mutuality  bearing  the  stamp  of  eternal  life. 
They  became  its  victim.  We  now  know  that  for  a  thou- 
sand years  it  fought  and  struggled  to  destroy  the  great 

1  far  u  uluaitiTB  dUcoHlon  on  thli  inbjwt.  Ma  OaUir'i  utlgla  BavJi4  In 
tb»  CtcIoimiIU  ot  inoJsDt  condltloiu  ud  litantan,  SBtlUcd  Paatg-Wiuima, 
Vol.III., pp.  1030-1037.  Ths  Prrunsnm  vu  ttia mat  damoentloal  foraa  af 
the  BoulJ,  Han,  H  In  tbs  EOoacll  roomi  ot  lU  tha  Sokmlo  latior  onlaiu,  wa 
Dad  tha  oonuDon  uble  uid  tba  eommimil  coda.  It  m*j  almoat  ba  compaiiid 
with  tM  mlerDCOwn  of  •  atata  which  took  tha  wall  n|D]ai«d  fuall;  fat  It* 
pattam.    And  ancta  the  patWm  ihow*  tbam  to  h*^ a  bean. 

•  It  U  a  mlaUka  to  aappOM  (b«  Bolonlo  orgmlntloni  to  hara  ba«B  •xclo- 
■iTely  nUgloaa.  Tbsj  wen  Monomloal.  It  doea  not  follow,  bacaoM  th*  1d- 
wriptlan*  oODataotlT  talk  aboat  nUglon  or  the  ■•  UfmwmaBt  ■"  tb«t  Um7  nwm 
nitrrenrilj  rallglona  organlutloDa.  The  whole  life  ol  fioentaa  la  praaTot  ttde. 
HawaiencmlMrfiroiie  ottbaae  ornnlutlona  and  yet  ba  wae  notorantocked 
withnUglon  He «■> an  eoanomiit.  AllnfamacMtoUmbTPUtoiadXaao- 
phoo  proTellilii  and  In  PUlo')  Orlto,  Boontta.  on  hli  daatbbad.  doabta  the 
■itatenoe  ot  an  Immortal  kmiI.  Muij  ot  the  teoaBtl*  dUeoTand  aito^ibB 
make  HDinaDUoo  ot  nllgloii.  FoDcart,  Anttlalltn  IhH^wwt,  pp.  A*M<. 
abow*lbr«e*iwiitofSal>eao*atthaPalnlaawhlob  t«ail7  Danllao^I<»anM(, 

Ctorprlwlsa.    Saablisoa.  M.aT,M,31,    Aa«ln,n.ai,at(d.top.lia4Q^ 
•plsnpb  No.N;  linaaS-lS.ahowlnatlutDonllipaiotwbaMnracinwaa 
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law  and  its  organization.  But  in  this  last  effort  it 
failed.  Solon*  and  the  immortals  etill  shed  their  tutel- 
ar;  influence;  the  family  in  all  its  adamantine  brilli- 
ancy still  shines;  the  organization  is  here;  and  imper- 
ishable hope  and  economic  activity  survive  and  grow 
with  the  ccons  of  experience.* 

Under  the  Solonic  dispeneation,  then,  the  family  was 
to  be  the  central  pattern  or  model  of  the  city,  and  the 
labor  organization  was  to  be  patterned  after  the  family. 
It  was  to  have  its  common  table,  at  the  head  of  which 
sat  the  father  or  lord  of  the  household.  It  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children. 
All  were  to  be  treated  exactly  alike.  Each  was  to  have 
enough.  Each  was  to  do  his  or  her  share  of  the  labor  of 
SQpport.  None  were  to  have  things  from  which  the 
others  were  excluded.  As  in  the  family  to-day,  they 
were  to  eat  at  the  common  table.  All  honored  and  loved 
the  father  and  lord  who  in  turn  reciprocated;  the  mother 
and  children  were  to  love  one  another.  Contentment, 
liberty,  development,  happiness  and  plenty  resulted. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic  of  those  ancient 
anions  was  that  they  took  the  military  form.  They  were 
distributed  in  brigades,  companies  and  tens.  Tlus  was 
a  very  early  form.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  Numa's  ar- 
rangement, nearly  600  years  before  Christ,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  written  up  by  Varro  and  Fliny,  proving  thnt 
it  was  exactly  the  plan  of  the  military  formula  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  it  was  this  method  of  military  science 
under  which  the  Boman  conquests  were  earned  out. 

Still  another  peculiarity  of  the  labor  organizations 
was  that  they  were  secret.  All  through  the  vista  of  a 
thousand  yeara  during  which  time  we  know  them,  they 
were  strictly  a  secret  order.  This  habit  of  secrecy  proved 
of  great  value  during  persecutions.  Being  legalized  by 
a  law  so  much  revered,  they  were  seldom  molested,  ex- 
cept whenpersecuted  on  account  of  their  political  ac- 
tirities.  Then  it  was  that  their  discipline  of  profound 
secrecy  proved  of  greatest  value.  After  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Christians  with  them  their  secrecy  was  so 
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great  that  for  ages  they  maintained  themaelyM  inepitfl 
of  the  most  aean^ing  detectivea  of  the  Roman  polioa 
the  woridover;  aad  the  eTangelLring  agents  oontmned 
the  preaching  of  their  original  doctnnea  and  ideas  until 
at  last  they  asBnmed  th«  mastery  and  oooqaerad  the 
Roman  world.  Thua  the  dispeneation  of  Solan  extended 
throngh  lands  now  known  as  It^y,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia,  Palestine,  Spain,  Northern  Africa,  France, 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Aostria  Hungaiy,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  the  countries  conrsed  by  the  Danube  and  those 
of  European  Turiey." 

By  our  own  good  fortone  in  baring  the  descriptiTe 
and  historical  goographiee  of  Strabo  and  Anlan,  we  are 
in  f nil  posaeauon  of  information  rwarding  the  existence 
of  these  unions  in  India.  This  information  is  gleaned 
from  the  htstoriea,  travels  and  geographies  of  Magas- 
thenes,  Nearchus,  Aristobolos,  Onesicritns,  EratootheDes 
and  ottier  very  ancient  writers  who  were  Mnt  oat  on 
extensive  expeditions,  some  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  others  by  order  of  the  Fergamenian  kings,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  The  works  of  these 
writers  are  themselves  unfortunately  lost,  hut  Strabo 
and  Arrian  quote  them.  This  sut^eot  of  India  is  so 
little  known,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  explained  by  them 
that  we  next  devotia  an  entire  chapter  to  it." 

UAiiDfoIu  uunpla  ot  tluM  ■ndtnt  IniVhitlaai  li  i 
nnlona  ot  Full,  to.diT,  Safpart,  <Mto  *i  r 

aortm.    VUTO,  D*  £<a«w  Loltea  ihow*  IkL. , „ 

of  Cndw  «<r*  •>  uiund;  Ud  it  Pull,  ta4^j,  Iba  boakngan,  hin  thw 
fartiadlmor  lonmao  (rftlM"tpii(**at  bitoi  bandlof  thi  Hitlitloal  nhad. 
olM  of  in«M.  pp.  TO-n.  For  ■  dnsriptlall  at  lUi.  «p*  PoljrMu.  JffUtgrt^ 
ti..  a.n.  glvlns  tha  ■mBfimiDl  ot  tM  Anaj,    Oa  bit  aoeoDSt  of  Uialiiii* 


la  miula,  vim''  ^Hrua,  Tolllam,  o 

-  —  "-'  '    -  "I.  note  B,  qnotiDs  foIrNiu,  rt., 


■■For  UiUiaatlBi  InfannaUoD  aa  tha  oriala  ot  oar  tans  "lote.Saio- 
1,"  eoDinlt  Bsdolf  tod  lUariBCl  FilfMiJftJW  Ji  '  '  ~  -  ■  -' 
,  Tianu.  Tol.  IL,  Xo.  11.  S,  ll3. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INDIA'S  BROTHERHOODS 

EVIDENCB  NBVBR  SBBN  IN  HISTORY. 

Tbi  Lost  Books— Handed  Down  to  us  through  Strabo  and 
Arrian — Megasthenes — Other  Men's  precious,  Lost  Geo- 
graphical Books— Valuable  Account  from  B.C  350— The- 
ory of  a  Sunken  Continent— Adverse  Criticism  of  Strabo 
Refuted — The  Hamadryad — Story  of  the  Modem  Capture 
of  One— Monster  of  Deadly  Poison— King  Sandrakotta — 
Indian  Dwarfs— Government  of  India- Its  Labor  Organi- 
tations — The  Indian  Olympus — Mount  Nusa — Its  Brother- 
hoods— The  Colony  of  Dionysus — A  Cradle  of  the  Unions 
— Roman  Conquests  Struck  them  when  they  Struck  Da- 
mascus— Blades  of  Damascus  blocked  out  in  India— In- 
dian Brotherhoods  Divided  into  Seven  Parts— Their  Com- 
plete Delineation — Farmery,  Hunters  and  Herdsmen- 
Skilled  Artisans  and  Workers  on  Exchange — Great  Value 
and  Importance  attached  to  them— All  in  Government  Em- 
ploy—Exempt from  Military  Burdens— All  Land  owned 
by  the  State  or  Society— The  Useless  Military  Factor— The 
Ephori  and  their  Spies — The  Solonic  Form  of  Labor  Or- 
ganization— It  Gave  Original  Law  and  Dominated  the 
Career  of  Industry — Bartholomew  Sent  there  to  Preach 
the  Gospel— Peter  supposed  to  have  also  Spent  Years  in 
India. 

The  organizatioiiB  of  the  Solonic  law  and  dispenaation 
iitretched  beyond  Asia  Minor.  They  crossed  Assyris  and 
the  Euphrates  and  were  suffused  among  the  populous 
regions  of  the  Ganges,  the  Indus  and  the  Burrempooter. 

The  first  indications  we  had  of  this  were  f^otten  by 
reading,  in  our  researches  after  the  eridence  of  inscrip- 
tions and  other  ante-Nicine  literature,  of  the  doings  of 
certain  Christian  Saints,  not  only  those  in  the  Testa- 
ment or  the  Talmud,  but  apocrynhal  writings  of  the 
early  Petrine  period,  which  like  the  histories  of  Dio- 
doroB  and  Josephus,  were  beld  by  a  literary  censor- 
ship in  contemptuous  abeyance,  apparently  because  they 
were  not  in  line  with  the  purse-achieying  ambitions  be- 
hind a  scheme  that  overthrew  much  of  the  good  work 
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of  a  great  pereonage;  the  founder  of  an  era  vhich  foU 
loved  Solon  and  Numa.  like  the  accurate  lispisga 
of  Diodoms  and  Pausanias  these  are  soon  to  be  searched 
after  aod  re-read,  as  containiog  inestimable  gems  of 
truth  aud  light. 

One  of  these  discarded  records  is  foimd  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions;'  and  is  proof  that,  true  to  the  words 
of  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  there  must  have  been  a 
fine  and  perhaps  an  exalted  clTilization  in  India  which 
still  existed  between  three  and  four  hundred  jrears  af- 
terwards, when  Tisited  by  Bartholomew  and  Paul.  That 
these  men  planted  the  Gospel  into  the  social  orders  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  there  an  be  little  doubt.  We  shall 
prove  that  all  the  apostles  and  eyangelists  planted  their 
faith  into  the  already  existing  economic  societies  of 
laboring  people  in  every  known  country  of  the  earth, 
and  that  the  task  assigned  to  Bartholomew  and  a  few 
others  was  in  India. 

Strabo,  who  excerpted  from  Uegaathenes,  Eratos- 
thenes, Aristobulus,  Onesicritus,  Nearchus  and  others, 
whose  works  are  unfortunately  lost,  gives  us  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  condition  and  influence  of  these 
societies,  and  more  than  once  he  comes  squarely  out 
and  explains  their  organization,  showing  that  they  were 
identical  with  those  in  the  west.  In  a  few  cases  they 
even  worshiped  the  very  tutelary  deity  chosen  by  the 
societies  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Pirxus. 

A  few  words  should  be  said  on  the  geography  of  India 
and  its  relations  to  the  Roman  conquests,  which  b^ran 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.   It  is  believed 

1  "Ante-NEcinr  Fitfacn,"  ToL  Vn.,  p.  KVl,  nit*  S,  "BiTtholomew  (■ 
detcon)    preftchfl]   tht  Oo«9«]  locordlnff  to  ICatthew,   to   th«  Ind[uu.  wha 

n,  *pukt  oT  the  BncbmiBa  (probtbly  the  Bruuni)  who  lived  on  th( 
binka  or  the  OinB:n,  tai  were  pecallir  In  their  faabit*.  But  t»  biib  u 
lutborllj-  u  Neioder,  "BIrt.  Chnrch,"  I.,  p.  81,  Cos.  tnn*.,  BmMd.  mj* 
Paul  ilB  went  to  India  on  one  ot  hli  ennielliliic  toun.  Thli  It  (uU 
of  meanlof ;   Tor  hp  could  not  hjve  penetntrd  thoK  unknown  reffjona  had 

■bow.  clear  the  myateTy  up.     Powerful  brotherbooda  exlaCed  In  India.  Tbvj 

Bumeroua   in    A«lil    Ulnar,    Macedonia    and    Orccce.    Tbejr    held    important 

CClcal  contn)l;  for  the  lawi  of  lad^  ffive  Gheai  faTon  and  txemptlODa. 
I  certalnlr  went  from  DamaKua  to  Anbla.  which  NtaDder  conjecturei, 
*t  that  time  atrelched  aa  fir  eutward  aa  India,  (p.  Bl).  But  the  moM 
■atonWliDC  TerUlcatlon  ol  Paul'i  tiaTela  In  India  la  the  inacrlptloD  (rf 
A*trciDi  llarceUua.  found  at  Hleropolla.  See  our  elabonte  account,  m. 
sn,  cbip.  irlU.,  irilBw  we  gin  the  Greek  in  full  and  a  nmalnc  pi 
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by  some  that  there  was  a  coatinent  stretchicg  between 
Bonthem  Hindostan  and  Africa,  and  that  it  was  sunk 
by  an  earthquake;  and  theorists  go  bo  far  as  to  place 
the  Garden  of  Eden  there  and  not  in  Central  Aeia  east 
of  the  Caucassus  range.'  Professor  Haeckei,  in  his 
great  work  entitled  a  History  of  the  Creation,  starts 
out  with  a  delineation  of  man,  on  the  assumption  that 
he  originated  in  the  land  of  the  lemures,  that  branch 
of  the  simian  tribe  found  to  be  the  closest  in  physical 
and  perhaps  intellectual  organism  of  the  human  race; 
and  he  even  furnishes  us  with  a  set  of  plates  exhibiting 
the  land  of  the  lemures,  as  he  calls  the  sunken  conti- 
nent and  places  it  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Hin- 
dostan and  Africa,  The  opinions  of  this  learned  profes- 
sor and  scientist  are  worthy  of  a  careful  investigation. 
It  would  place  the  supposed  Garden  of  Eden  in  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean!  Haeckei,  designating  this 
lost  continent  the  land  of  the  lemures  and  placing  it  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  brings  out  beautiful  maps  of  the 
voyages  of  the  various  tribes  of  men,  and  presumes  a 
common  origin  to  have  been  in  this  now  sunken  region. 
They  diverge  from  this  common  center  into  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia  and  Australasia;  the  tribe  of  Ham,  going 
to  Africa,  the  tribe  of  Japheth  to  Europe  and  the  tribe 
of  Shem  to  Asia.  This,  he  believes  to  be  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  and  the  Garden  of 
Faradise.  Man  had  been  thankless  and  God  cursed  the 
very  region  of  his  creation  and  submerged  it  in  the 
depths,  so  that  the  locality  of  the  original  eudxmonia 
is  lost  in  the  oneiromantic  mists  of  doubt. 

But  our  knowledge  of  India  so  far  as  we  have  it  from 
Megasthenes  and  Onesieritus,  and  through  them  by  tho 
works  of  Strabo  and  Arrian  who  read  their  books  before 
being  lost,  is  entirely  from  the  modem  basis.  The  land 
of  India  when  Strabo  wrote  was  very  nearly  as  it  is  now, 

A  few  anecdotal  notes  may  here  profitably  be  inserted, 
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testiog  the  reliability  of  Sfrabo.'  In  his  descriptive  geog- 
raphT,  written  about  tbe  time  Christ  was  bom  into  the 
world,  he  speaks  of  a  monster  serpent  which  he  denoml* 
sates  the  ophiophage.*  He  means  the  hamadryad  which 
waa  e&id  to  live  on  trees,  darting  down  upon  and  killing 
other  snakes  as  well  as  animals  and  men.  It  was  the 
great  Cobra  de  Gapello,  the  death  snake  of  the  ancient 
Druids.  Strabo  quotes  as  authority,  Megasthenes  and 
Nearchus.  The  monster  is  given  as  seventeen  to  nine- 
teen feet  long;  an  oviparous  seipent  only  known  in  the 
dense  woods  and  wilds  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges.  It 
belongs  totheelapines,  not  the  vipers;  it  is  more  poison- 
ous. It  lies  among  tjie  dark  branches,  like  the  ani^ 
conda.  When  a  deer  or  hare  or  even  other  reptile,  or 
a  human  being,  ventures  unsuspectingly  up  to  the  tree 
she  noiselessly  drops  her  whole  length  and  weight  upon 
him,  head  downward,  and  the  first  thing  felt  is  the 
poisonous  fangs  filled  with  virus  which  farexveeds  in 
deadliness  any  venom  known,  producing  almost  instan- 
taneous death.  After  this  she  proceeds  to  coil  like  the 
boag  about  the  prey,  crushing  its  bones,  and  with  her 
saliva,  like  the  oonetrictor,  prepares  it  for  deglutition. 
No  serpent  of  the  cobra  race  of  such  enormous  size 
having  been  noted  by  travelers  since  Strabo's  time,  the 
nsoal  criticism  interposed,  of  doubters  who  not  know- 
ing all,  assume  to  know  too  much,  and  the  geographer's 
account  was  laughed  at  as  an  empiricism.  After  more 
than  two  thousand  years  from  the  days  of  Megasthenes, 
the  French  have  penetrated  the  regions  described,  and 
a  recent  expedition  of  survey  and  adventure  succeeded 
in  1890,  in  capturing  an  enormous  female  hamadrrad 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  lying  in  a  coil  npon  ner 
«ggB,  which  it  appears  are  incubated  in  the  manner  of 
fowls.  An  Indian  boy  of  the  wildest  ledges,  and  darkest 
forests,  informed  the  hunters  of  the  monstiBr'B  lair;  but 

■  Mcran.    Bnnm.    IkUoh,    In    mb.   MmaOitna:    OilMh.    Oachlsllt- 
■cbialbEr.  olDD  «M  T.  Chr..  lit  Oewudter  dw  lulsukot  Hltitor  u  dM  lndl>- 
idrDkoUu*   nad    auutaDlta    dort  miltrUl  for   Hlo     W*rk, 
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STRABO'S  TERRIBLE  BAMA.DR  TAD.  Ill 

•o  great  vaa  his  terror  that  nothing  could  indace  him 
to  accompacy  them  farther  than  a  distaat  rock  in  range 
with  their  glasses,  from  whose  top  he  pointed  her  out  to 
them,  and  after  taking  his  hire,  fled  in  fear  to  his  home. 
With  great  caution  they  crawled  up  to  a  distance  within 
range  of  their  riflea  and  althougn  she  suspected  and 
towered  to  full  height' in  her  watch,  the  attitade  but 
made  her  body  a  surer  target  and  she  fell  pierced  with 
bullets  to  the  base  of  the  ledge  which  formed  her  hiding 
place.    The  aUn  has  been  preserved. 

Btrabo  who,  like  all  the  old  anecdotal  writers,  tells  a 
good  story  now  and  then,  mentions  the  Indian  pig- 
mies, spoken  of  by  Homer;  but  be  gives  us  no  assoranoe 
of  the  legend's  truth.* 

In  conneotion  with  this  falsifying  depreciation  of  the 
flippant  scholars  and  more  dangerous  cyclopediata  we 
may  also  here  pay  a  much  deserved  debt  of  credit  to  an- 
other  ancient  author,  Orosius,  whose  history  and  geog- 
raphy have  been  very  long  discounted,  but  whose  state- 
ments after  centuries  of  contempt  are  now  being  sought 
as  exceedingly  valuable  by  the  savants  of  our  academies. 
This  man  knew  of  the  great  lake  Victoria  N'yanza,  thou- 
sands of  years  lost  but  rediscovered  by  Speke  in  1882; 
for  he  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  against 
paganiam  that  it  was  vast  and  waa  known  as  the  source 
of  the  Nile.' 

Arrian  declares  in  his  Indica  that  the  Indians  did  not 
flght;  and  cites  assertions  from  the  great  work  of  Megaa- 
thenes,  which  he  read.  He  thinks  the  true  reason  waa 
that  nobody  molested  them.  But  Strabo  gives  the  full 
account  of  the  causes  of  this  exemption  and  esplains  it 
BufGciently  to  assure  us  that  Arrian  only  looked  snper- 

•  BlnlH.  Gtoe.,  711,  Undtr  Sindrokottu  Ul*T  van  ■irrwririMun.  la„  M 
tochM  In  balgbl.  Some  wan  only  Tp»nif^)>iii,  H  Incbaa  UU.  TluT  VM*d 
van  OD  til*  cruui,  eimm,  phatatnta.  (Ian  larj  Wrb.  Is:  ii|roHna*«.  Thoa* 
dwuli  wan  wlUisat  i»«a,  ud  breatbsd  throagb  two  IltUa  faolaa  atwn  tba 

T«."  Ara  thcaa,  barrliig  tbs  autgaraliDD*.  not  Uia  aim*  M  tba  modarn 
dwaiM,  of  ttaa  Phlllppins  lalaadi  mnrdarad  br  ths  Spanlardi?  Tbars  atlU 
dKalli  a  ne«  of  plgmlea  In  tba  Iiland  of  Fnnuoai  of  «h1<ib  oonaldtiabl* 
bai  laccnUf  baan  wrillas,  mnata  r*MBibUiu|  tboaa  In  alu;  Arrian,  Mica, 
p.SU,  (J.  OroDDT.,  Lngd.,  BaC). 

*OTB«lna. HiafairfonM lAbri  B^lrm  Aiteetiu  Pagaie;  Caput  n„  IT;  "Hn- 

■Inm  KUam,  qnl  da  lllora  InelplanUa  Ifirti  Bnbrl  aaiertiar*  vldatsr 

»___  _,.  _.  — . , ,   L  —  *  prooil  ab  Atlanta  habar*  fonlam,  *t  con- 
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ficially  upon  the  matter.  Strabo  in  preserriiig  thegeog- 
raphieB  of  Megasthenes,  Aristobnlus,  Nearc&iu,  Oneai- 
crituB  and  Erabwthenea,  lias  conferred  a  valuable  oontri- 
bution  wbicb  people  are  now  begiiuung  to  appreciate. 
From  him  Murli  Manohar  wrote  us  an  article,  making 
ft  pointed  argoment  for  socialism.  He  says  that  at  an 
earl;  period  a  splendid  form  of  gOTemment  existed  in 
India  whereby  all  the  people  found  remunerative  and 
guaranteed  emplojment'  The  workmen  had  it  their  own 
way.  They  were  protected  by  the  great  king  Sandro- 
kottus,  who  benignantly  reigned  as  a  father  govems  his 
loving  family,  being  exempt  from  all  dangers  and  bur- 
dens of  war.  They  were  employed  on  pubUc  works,  all 
land  remaining  the  property  of  the  state.  They  divided 
the  time  of  labor  into  three  parts :  eight  hours  for  labor, 
eight  houiB  for  recreation  and  instruction  and  eight 
hours  for  sleep. 

We  also  possess  a  certain  amount  of  monumental  evi- 
dence for  India,  although  the  epigraphisto  seem  not  as 
yet  to  have  extended  their  scientific  investigations 
as  far  as  India.'  This,  when  scoompUsbed,  may  bring 
corroborating  evidence  of  our  theory  of  the  early  plant- 
ing in  India,  of  trade  and  labor  orgftnizations,  under  the 
Solonic  statute.  But  we  already  possess  enough  to  make 
it  certain  that  in  some  parts  of  India  this  was  the  case. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  evidence  of  Straba 

There  was  a  mountain,  Nusa  by  name,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  Indian  Olympus,  honored  by  being  the 
seat  of  the  great  god  Dionysus,  guardian  and  ^otector 
of  the  useful  classes  of  mankind,  tbe  workers.  He  was  a 
giver  of  joys.  The  city  of  Nusa  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  elevation  of  the  same  name,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Mount  Meros,  the  birthplace  of  Baochua.  The 
Bacchic  brotherhoods  inhabited  and  cultivated  the  val- 
leys and  worked  the  mines  and  other  resources  of  wealth 
which  existed  around  about.    True  to  the  customs  of 

^Ste  Jrttde  In  Olb  Kituiienat  Cmhirg,    ror  Joli.  IBSI.  p.  U,  No.  IIS.    TU> 
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the  proletaries,  the;  were  all  organized  confraternities 
taluDg  the  thiasoa  of  Greece  as  their  pattern.  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  oolony  from  eome  nn^own 
put  of  the  world,  but  as  their  organization  and  habita 
were  the  some  as  in  Asia  Minor,  little  doubt  can  exist 
that  they  were  from  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  and  near 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Stmbo,  who  woa  bom  B.  C.  60 
and  lived  84  yean,  wrote  about  them  while  Christ  was 

Sowing  up  to  manhood;  but  as  he  got  hia  information 
>m  Megasthenea  who  had  written  300  years  before,  the 
colony  was  already  old.  He  tells  us  of  a  colony  of  peo- 
ple who  formed  a  settlement  here,  and  had  their  cami- 
vals  under  Dionysus,  whose  palace  was  in  the  mountain, 
and  who  was  Mmself  "the  ennqbler  of  mankind  and 
giver  of  joys,  as  symbol  of  generation  and  the  prodoo- 
tive  principle  of  nature"* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  with  Strabo  and 
Arrian's  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  socialism  which 
existed  during  the  reign  of  the  good  lung  Sandrokottas, 
at  the  time  Megasthenea  viaited  these  regions  of  India. 

The  socialistic  colony  of  Nusa  was  a  IHoaysan  settle- 
ment of  eranists  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  at  that  age 
very  nomerous.  It  would  appear  from  Strabo's  para- 
miph,  688,  that  the  people  of  India  were  cultivating  this 
Dionysus,  "  the  ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of 
joys;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  cult  was  greatly 
nurthered  by  the  eranos,  a  prime  organization  under 
the  Solonio  oode.  Onesicritus,  the  chief  pilot  of  Near- 
ohna,  whom  Alexander  sent  on  tiie  celebrated  sea  voyage 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  EuphiatM, 
ia  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  oult  of  thin  humanizing 
divinity  was  pursued  with  vigor  in  India. 

It  is  thought  that  liusa  was  the  cradle,  perhaps  the 
central  home  of  the  organizations,  being,  ss  we  have 
•een  from  a  remark  of  Strabo,  a  colony  of  Dionysan 
unions  from  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  that  Nusa  was  but 
one  of  a  thousand.  Dr.  Lightfoot  whose  authority  is 
highly  appreciated,  acknowledges  the  brotherhoods  of 

*Stnbo,  SSTjIii.'  -"Ei  tt  »r  n>.i(Tw>  Nwum  Jif  nm  Wnt  ■Mr- 
v4^iAff*r  Mai  «^tr  «■#'  mvrolr  Hivmr  Aisr^rn  itna^M,  mml  £mt  t*  firiA  tmr 
■Mmh  Kiu^r,  oiriu^MiKx  '•!  'i'  >»M>  nnrtr  h1  1m"A»,  aiti  ntfnp 
ttiJriMt^pf  'Anpfitl  ykp  i  B^jivf  vpir  irtpirdffu  B4I  Tavf  itk^ptnt  tni  Umr 
htarim  f  iwafinvt  ttit  SuJp^H  iri  t^c  iitw4ttn  t^  ■up'  xMlt  «l  nr 
»lmA^>  ilitmr.  povucK  t^  tI  inrtpmiml  •swvfU'Br  fw  aamJUar  ul  rtt 
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India  to  have  been  numeroua  and  BOoiall;  mflcentiaLSOO 
yean  before  Christ **  DamasGUB,  a  neighboiiDg  center 
of  tbe  unioDB  of  trsdee,  espeoiEillf  that  of  outiery,  had 
the  thiaaotic  and  eranio  method  onder  the  great  lav, 
and  these  are  known  to  be  veij  ancient.  The  imiona 
manufactured  blades  and  many  varieties  of  cutler;  oat 
of  the  celebrated  Damascus  Steel,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  bars  came  from  India."  Like  the  Phceniciane,  they 
held  their  art  a  secret  so  that  their  unions  might  live 
upon  and  transmit  it  for  ages  and  as  they  supposed,  for- 
ever. Bat  the  Roman  conquesta  struck  Damascus  with 
a  withering  bUght.  Modem  research  hkewiae  disclosea 
much  that  is  valuable  on  ancient  India  in  literature. 
One  of  the  kings  possessed  a  library  which  ia  said  to 
have  been  so  bulk^  that  a  thousand  dromedaries  were 
required  to  move  it,  audita  librarian  required  ahundred 
men  to  place  it  in  new  quarters. 

We  now  oome  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  authom 
already  mentioned,  as  their  works  have  been  handed 
down  to  ua  through  Strabo,  Arrian  and  others. 

Politically,  morally,  economically  and  aooially.  India 
was  divided  into  seven  parts."    These  parts  may  be  said 

itUglittoDt,  CtofawtoM,  p.  SM,  qnatM  from  I[a(Hthai«,  admltUnc  that 
b*  traTsM  throngli  thmt  oonntiT:  bnl  h*  k&oin  nothlu  of  tbi  bniinaB 
Of  tbt  ««ui,  ■■  ■ganU  of  tbrivlnc  •*»'■,  who  oomblnu  mlaalonuy  work 
vUb  bnallwo,  no*  ptoTFd  br  InwrlpUoiu  not  it  Uabtfoot'a  aommud. 
FuUbdoi  wbom  ha  mantloiw,  p.  SM,  noU  1,  wu  erldantl;  ODt  of  tbSM; 
qnlU  poadblj  aUo,  Apolldnlna  of  Trin*.  LUhtfoot  l>  hat«  wrlUDa  ot  lb* 
bMOM,  ui  aoonomla  •■•■n.  Cooiult  alio  Anlw,  AoNm,  Vlll.,  1:  Par. 
DI1717,  bi  Aim.,  IV^  11,  w  pnHnUd  by  BtobBu.  td.,  US,,  M,  whe  ta  UkawlM 
njDDd  to  biT*  meotionad  the  Ibdluii  and  thdr  •oonomta  oruabnlloni. 
UgbtlOot  qnoMa  ClaniaBt  of  Alu.,  Stn»..  I.,  IS,  p.  tW.  BpwUaa  ot  Um 
Tirlou  Kbooli  of  Indlu  thongbt.  ba  bring*  In  tba  Xwi'twH  timtfirr.  MlA 
UiUboaiihw  two  kludi  of  rvfircn^imu,  illDdiog  to  IbgMtbraH.  Thoto 
wen  ib<  ZiA^'U  or  "C^ai^tat,  *.  t.  K.  Bwdawbaa  alu  talla  of  btotbar- 
booda  In  India.  Tbera  waa  later  a  anet  of  Bardaaan  Onoatlea  tbcn.  Bat 
Uia  sTldenoa  an  ibowi  Uut  tbo  aaaorlatlona  nra  ariglDallj  loaj^rod  br  aoo- 
Domlo  ratbar  tban  aacivd  moIlTea,  la  India  aa  aliawbara.  Tba  praoUoal 
eoDimonaanie  of  Stnbo  la  of  gnat  Yaloa  In  dlaabaalng  onr  mindi  of  tbia 
wIdaipraadgTTDF:  ■•  K^  d  rit  B  it  ^iyiwm  wUertti  JH«i>>Kti  t^  N>J*v  ■« 
ni  'Apo/iiii  •ttt.nf  ■'»•  T^    'Irfurit    rwirutt  iiir   (bI  npirnAivaan  )i'»h  n* 

Btnbo,  OCD0,.  tea.  Tbs  Indiana  bad  an  aaUbUabed  oommnnlcstlcdl  wltb 
waatam  peopla ;  bnt  contran  to  Dr.  Ugfatfoot.  irbo  ngarda  It  aa  laaa  than 
It  ttallj  waa.  aluca  It  waa  tba  Interaatlng,  aacrat  boaUiiaa  aodatlaa  tbal  sa. 
gaged  In  It  and  not  tba  opes  world. 

11  Sea  Aitur.  Cftbipaila,  on  Aunajcw  SUd,   vban  Klabnbc  la  ibown  to 
bam  altamplad  to  a^ilaln  tba  oelabratad  art,  anppoaed  to  ba  loat.    It  waa 
han  that  tba  sirlj  cbnrcb,  or  original  npiui,  ivf^auAt,    or  booaa  ot  tba 
i>  aatabUabad,    Damaaoena  onuunanlatlona,  InTaotad  bj  Qlaoeaa  of 
""""—'  ann>ll«a  '^^^t^^,^^  ^^   'tata  it  bade  ""*—'—" 

1-Hr    aAffaa  da   i>f«  «te 


Uoa,  B.  C.aSO,  fot  anppllaa  from  India    A  b 
raid  pacinasta  India  from  bare  Tary  nadUy. 
"SmbO,  p.nit,Jte.t     "tvi  M  Tt   Mr  1 
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lo  represent  olasees;  for  there  are  no  indications  that 
the  ucdembcratical  and  degrading  classes  existed  as  to- 
ds;. People  now,  of  one  caste,  will  not  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  those  of  another;  and  it  ma;  be  aaid  that 
this  was  the  feeling  which  existed  at  Btune  among  Uie 
o^>timatie8;  but  it  is  fully  proved  that  in  Rome  and  all 
cities  and  oountries  where  the  Solonic  nnions  existed, 
the  reveise  is  the  case  when  their  brotherly  lore  melted 
awar  the  social  barriers  between  slares  and  free  men. 

The  first  of  the  seveQ  classes  consisted  of  the  philoso- 
pherB."  They  were,  however,  coosidered  workers  for  the 
state,  and  occupied  what  now  are  called  positions  under 
the  cdvil  service.  Th^  were  the  educated  class  who 
worked  at  oslculatinc  the  proQMcts  of  the  government, 
and  helped  the  king  in  his  work  of  state.  They  planned 
the  revennee,  watched  the  brooees  of  the  incomes,  from 
planting  to  harvest,  and  the  breeding  of  animals,  and 
every  year  there  was  a  common  oounoil  held  with  the 
king  on  the  best  measures  to  pursue  during  the  forth- 
coming yesT. 

Under  class  second  came  the  fanners  or  tillers ;  bat 
as  all  the  land  belonged  to  a  socialized  state,  the  fanuerB 
worked  it  on  shares,  taking  a  fourth  of  the  product  and 
their  pay  in  kind."  These  farmers  enjoyed  complete  ex- 
emption from  military  aerrice  and  were  known  as  im- 
munes.  There  was  a  law  by  which  they  enjoyed  pro- 
tection from  injury,  which  seems  to  have  amounted  to 
something  like  iasuranoe  against  injury  of  health  and 
aocidenL"  While  others  must  fight,  theae  only  plow 
and  hoe  without  risk. 

The  third  olaas  consisted  of  herdsmen  and  hunters. 
These  kept  the  cattle  and  other  ftnimpla  for  the  market." 
lliey  also  freed  the  land  from  birds  and  beasts  t^t  de- 
stroy the  seeds  of  the  social  farm  lands,  before  being 
snbdued  by  tillage.    They  were  tmstees  of  the  common 

uSLnbo,  au.,  701:  '■  .... .  «/  w,.invt  ^ir  ratt  ^.AwMax  •!»•  Hrl 
nH*.  iUxIrrwf  it  wr'  i^iipir-  xPi''>*'  I'  >'-°<t  Mf  itir  uHt^  nH  **tr- 
rat  ft  nn  hsyijamt.  mig  U  rtlrt  frtt>,imt  •iri  itir  >i(¥M)v  AivMiA-fr 
r^nw\  HM.V  qr  rvr  iriva    frtvf    brmrrtt    oi    4*>-^^o^^    ^  ^wnAft  smkHwrtt 

i_i  »_!___ .  _  s_  _.._.-..  i "r^.F  •"'  v^'*"  *  '^rt^  "P**  •*•»!»'• 

i   f  ^irkr'  i'\   nri^ui    Jn'^fww   >£* 
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lands.  **  Wa  axe  not  d«finitelj  informed  as  to  the  ezaol 
shape  of  orffanization  these  hunters  and  herdsmen  en- 
joyed. We  KDOV  that  they  were  combined  in  powerfnl 
eoonomio  unions  and  that  they  were  legalized  by  the 
state  and  fovoredf  as  neoeesaty  to  the  well-being  of  com- 
mnnity  and  of  the  king,  and  like  the  farmera,  exempt 
from  Uie  burdens  of  war.  Large  nnmbeis  of  hunters' 
unions  are  being  found  in  the  insoriptions  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Italian  proTinoee  which  will  oe  dwelt  upon  later 
in  this  work.  The  people  ooming  under  the  designation 
of  hunters  and  herdsmen  are  said  to  be  of  the  koinos, 
which  not  on|^  means  a  society  working  in  common  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection,  but  also  generally  indi- 
cates the  oommon  table,  judging  from  the  language  of 
Strabo  and  Arrian. 

His  fourth  olass  consists  of  the  skilled  workers  in  the 
teohnical  arte,  and  the  dealers."  Singularly  enough 
these  go  together  according  to  the  proviaiona  of  the 
S<donio  law,  as  preserred  by  Gains  who  took  it  from  the 
XH  Tables  of  Roman  law,  and  wrote  it  down  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  translatton  from  the  coiginal  statute 
of  Solon  himself."  In  other  words,  the  artisans  or  skilled 
mechanics  not  only  did  the  meohanioal  work  of  manu- 
facture on  an  enormous  scale,  for  the  community  under 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  but  they 
were  credited  with  and  performed,  all  the  work  of  manu- 
facturing implements  of  war.  The  state  needed  swords, 
darts,  spears,  also  engines  for  breaking  down  and  deetrOT- 
ing  walla,  arches,  and  other  defenses.  It  employed  the 
mechanics  to  construct  such  implements  and  to  engineer 
them  in  times  of  war.  Thus  the  state  employed  labcnr. 
It  also  wisely  exempted  them  from  open  combat  and  the 
burdens  and  dangers  of  war.  They  were  too  valuable 
to  be  murdered  off  at  wfaoleBale.     Skill  and  genius  are 

UStnbc^  TM,  111  "T^TW  T*  TW  »uUn»  'at  *i»ntiit,  aU  O^XH  Jtnm 

I'SbBbo.  f07,  M:  "Mtt*  yjip  nit  t^inrrii  Mil  nh  mwiAvt  Wmpr^r 
^Itrtf  ttivt  ^^Mf  nW  JnA^DiA^i-OLt  tAi  r4xf*t  "ml  nvi  fMintXivowf  h1  ati  iwh 
foi  rrilUTDt  i  in-rU-  ir  ai  .lj.  *4»g'  T.Xilwi  'Hi  XtiTM-AT'M  nptrtrrmt 
rutrtt.  TMf  V  trJktvHM    lu  nomryoit  |»<r#«    nil  rp>4«l  »pi   fmmkJit  If 


U0^  XLTIK  n.  odL.  lo.  4:  "B 

■bM;  qoun  Oneol  tm^im  TouBt    Bta  (. ,.  .      .—     __ 

UdMn  qua  Tallftl.  ribt  fUMi  dam  n*  qUd  ra  pnbUo*  !•■• 
Sid  b«B  iMTkWwK  lie*  StXonl*  ImDtfatk  mm.>'^*»o. 
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precdona  and  it  vaa  bo  recognized.  ThoB  AgsiB,  pre- 
ciaalf  as  told  us  by  Hnrli  Monohar,  a  Btatp  moim^ed  the 
labor.  It  operated  meolianical  ahops  and  factories  on  a 
large  scale.  Oan  any  one  sappose  for  a  moment  that  the 
workmen  did  not  have  a  powerful  political  organization  as 
in  Rome,  at  Pompeii,  in  Asia  Minor,  composed  of  Toting; 
anions  ?  It  is  proved  by  recent  discoveries  at  PompMi 
that  trade  onions  exerted  every  effort  at  the  elections  to 
ssonre  the  choice  for  managers  in  the  city's  buBiness,  of 
those  who  were  pledged  to  bestow  npon  them  the  public 
work.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a  Strabo  imo  bo 
plainly  exhibits  the  key  to  otherwise  submerged  facto  of 
ancient  socialism. 

Then  we  ore  introduced  to  the  nselefls  factor  of  state, 
the  military;  and  they  occupy  the  fifth  class  in  Strabo's 
enumeration.  He  plainly  tells  ns  that  this  fifth  clase  is 
eompoeed  of  the  fighters,  whose  time,  outside  of  active 
warfare  is  devoted  to  drill  and  drink."  There  are  some 
remnants  of  military  oi^anization  preserved  to  us  in  the 
inscriptions.  These  will  contribute,  eo  far  as  they  go, 
to  the  widespread  influence  of  Solonism  in  another  chap* 
ter,  and  it  may  be  that  this  fifth  class  of  the  Indians  pos- 
sessed it,  but  it  is  doubtful.  They  were  probably,  as 
the^  have  always  been,  simply  the  regular  national  prae- 
torians and  standing  army,  indnding  the  king's  body- 
guard, as  worthless  as  thej  were  expensive,  and  like  the 
drones  consumed  the  produoto  of  those  who  formed  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  dssBes  of  that  country. 

The  sixth  class  conasted  of  the  ephori,  or  king's  spies 
and  judgea  whose  bnainess  was  to  watch  and  secretly 
report  aU  current  events  to  the  king.  They  were  clothed 
with  power,  and  had  a  watch  over  the  economic  matteis 
of  the  organizations  at  home,  and  the  military  afiairs  of 
the  field.  But  their  work,  like  the  old  Spartan  ephori, 
was  seoret  and  doubtless  they  were  as  badly  hated,  and 
in  the  end  overthrown.  Nabis  fought  them.  It  was  this 
set  whom  Appius  CSaudiaa  of  Rome  organized  the  army 
and  the  oonqnests  to  defend;  and  we  are  awakening 
VBtnbo.  ' 


., -.,    — H,  C«)pm,  wUl*  irorklnc  uions  tba  mlUUrr  rasali 

a  Urie*  ftir  tlu  Fnneli  Aawtomr.  dlMorand  tTld^Dou  of  ■  mUlluy  mB 
/turn  unaiaa  in  ngloMDta,  eotByimm  tad  ducadic,  thar  tha  uiettiDt  idm 
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now,  once  more  to  digcorer  that  the  'tiohfiet*  u*  thay 
whom  modem.fluprame  coorta  are  oolcU;  handiiig  down 
their  augost  decisions  to  defend."  No  matter  what  the 
justice  of  a  Paulus,  an  TJlpian,  or  a  Franklin  might  pre- 
Bcribe,  the  rerdict  of  these  modern  e[diori  gages  to  the 
same  occult^  mephitio  goddess,  smiling  on  the  'richest 
men"  who  at  any  moment  etand  ready  to  buy  blandish- 
menta  for  the  purblind  people  thej  cajole  or  auction  off 
to  the  bigheBt  bidder,  asdidoldDidiuB  who  outbade  and 
struck  off  Borne  to  get  the  imperial  toga.  Thus  it  waa 
that  Rome  wheeled  her  conquests  against  Nabis,  and  in 
defense  of  the  ephori,  though  they  were  a  supreme  bench 
which  at  times  unnumbered  ordered  out  their  trained  a»- 
saa^ins  to  butcher  the  laboring  people^ 

Finally,  we  have  the  true  aristocrats,  who  moat  not 
mix  their  preoioua  blood  in  marriage,  with  worldngmen. 
These  were  couaoilora  and  special  commissioners  of  the 
king,  who  met  at  regular  periods  for  consultation." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  for  off  India  there  wag  a  crude 
scheme  of  political  socialism  based  upon  the  wise  trade 
unionism  of  Solon,  deeply  permeating  the  state. 

We  have  already  ehowD  that  this  vast  organisation 
followed  the  form  of  a  well  established  municipality,  the 
original  idea  of  which  was  patterned  after  the  family. 
Many  cities  in  Clreece  and  elsewhere  had  this  ancient 
form  and  often  possessed  the  prytaaeum  where  a  com- 
mon table  existed,  at  which  workingmen,  as  well  as 
oouucilora  and  jurists  could  receive  food.  Whether  this 
common  table  was  in  yogue  so  far  away  as  India,  we 
have  only  enough  evidence  to  form  a  stray  suspieion; 
the  color  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  so. 

nCoiUBll  obip.  It.,  tupra,  p.  n,  girbia  the  nptliiiui  of  Kibli  igatnrt 
tlw  apbaiita  uid  for  th*  mtonUon  oT  U*  old  Lfcarnn  dUpaauUoii.  Neta 
7  JtK.,  oanUllu  Stnbo'a  vonii  on  tha  aptiorl  at  tadu, 

»  Stnbo.  107,  49:  who»  MTsath  lad  iHt  olui  miKbt  biTs  Uld  Ih* 
tODBiUClan  of  thtli  dawnflU.  Bach  »  d«aripUail  u  Stnlio  BfTiia  looki  bid. 
HauT*:' WtliM  oi  vi!|i^iiXhiiu  trurUfM  TsS  <UviA^,  if  it  Ti   ipx'!^  «1 

avT'  J»-ij«niiiil  avr'  j»M(u  ^iraA^0£ri»  <A^<|r  If  fU^,  tiSi  wt.ti.evi  >l>t*. 

^Ci  iHt,  mi  b«  It  uld.  wDitblau  aat  crown  tht  dsaoripttoDi  of  bolb  Stnba 
tnJ  Urlia  wbo  tgnt.    Tbslc  pernlclou  Incnlntioni,  Iwclisd  by  tha  apliaii. 
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CDNDinOir  KT  GLOfiE  OF  THE  OONQTTESTS. 

__  _  _  over  tho  Spoito— 7iitent  o(  tiie  Hktoo  of  OonqnecU- 
Uurderoua  Btanding  Army — BomauGeDerab  brought  Spolli 
in  their  Own  Nune— Countless  Slavea  of  their  Oonquenta^ 
Sallft's  llMB*cre  of  60,000— Unions  (ell  Tictiran  o(  their  own 
Duplicity — Judioiftl  Murder  by  Gruoiflxion  of  400  Innocentt 
— MoeUy  8emitic« — Story  reconstmoted— Heartlessnesa  of 
t^  Senate — Plea  to  Save  them  Overruled — Savage  Speech 
of  Oasaiufr'^Law  Enforced — Awful  Agonies — Worfcora  Dan- 

Erously  Uaddened — Longed  Uore  ardently  for  Promiaed 
ideemer — The  Oarpent«r  Already  Bom — findorM  Hu>  Plan 
of  Salvation— The  Slave  Mart»—  Oioap  Htunanity— The  Poor 
longed  for  the  Bight  of  Marriage— 'Power  of  Inscriptions  and 
Anecdotal  History — Cruelties  of  Paul'-  ^milius— -Still  more 
Secret — Seised  and  Thrown  over  Precipice*— Ingratitude  of 
Men  who  lived  by  Others'  Toil— What  better  were  Snoh  than 
Brigands — Pre-Ghristjsa  Hartyie — SooTat«8  an  Sxampto^ 
Two  Persecutions  of  the  Jews — Their  Good  Ohoraoter  made 
Them  a  Target  of  Hate — Great  Advantage  of  the  C-'mnon 
Tabtee^An  Ancient  and  Revered  Institution — Jews  of  Anti* 
och — Roman  and  Psffan  Hatred  ?  them — Story  of  the  Ub»- 
oabeea — Defeat  of  Syrian  Generals — Power  of  Uie  Congre- 
gation — Futile  Effort  to  Break  np  the  Mosaic  Dispensation 
— PerooiouB  Massacre  of  the  Hebrew  Bace  at  Jerusalem — 
—Bwt  Author  puta  Number  Murdered  at  1,100,000— San- 

Biiaary  Fury— Sad  Loss  of  Arts  of  Damascus  Bt«el,  Crimson 
yes.  Imperishable  Inks,  Pigments  and  Many  Inventions 
Aecriood  to  these  Truculent  Deeds  of  Savagery — They  were 
Secrets  of  the  Unions— Property  whereby  they  bred,  and 
which  Died  with  Them — World's  Irredeemable  Losses. 

Wx  mosi  apprize  our  renders,  however  painful  the 
obliKation,  of  the  terrible  oondittons  among  which  the 
working  people  were  anffering  about  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  strange  and  extraordinaij  character 
wboee  name  vtanda  at  the  head  of  a  new  era,  and  whoee 
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pemnage  is,  and  IndB  fair  to  remain,  a  prototype  of  ilie 
bop^ul,  the  practical,  the  economical  and  the  inspired. 
A  name  never  blasphemed,  and  strange  to  record,  never 
to  this  da^  calomniated  by  either  friend  or  foe.  We  beg 
the  reader's  indolgence  of  this  opportunity  to  outline 
the  oonditions  ezistins  during  the  awful  swoop  of  those 
eonqaests  which  attacked  and  almost  extingmabed  the 
fortaoatelv  indestructible  Solonio  dispensation.  Trade 
nniouism  had  been  rooted  into  society  to  remain  and  to 
live.  Despite  the  BTaricions  hand  of  the  money  and 
property  power,  with  all  its  conoomitant  attributes  of 
brigaadage  and  truculent  barbarity  then  crushing  the 
worid,  it  survived.  It  is  not  dead  yet.  The  reader  un- 
derstanding this,  may  well  consider  our  chapter  on  the 
Roman  conquests,  and  the  true  intent  and  cunning  of 
the  old  gain-getting  crafi 

We  shall  begin  with  the  massacres  of  Sulla;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  switch  in  certain  wayside  horrors  along  the 
flinty  path,  until  we  come  down  to  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  four  bundred  which  seems  to  have  formed  a  tryst* 
ing  point,  over  whose  sharp-angled  ledge  the  toleianoe 
of  the  oppressed  staggered  and  swooned  between  a  new 
theory  of  love  and  sympathy,  and  the  old  faUnre  of  iras- 
oibility  and  concupiscence. 

When  the  great  Roman  conquests  had  been  fully 
accomplished,  having  praotioally  terminated  with  the 
subjugation  of  Jndea  and  Palestine,  the  world  fell  into  a 
phenomenal  wrangle  and  entanglement  over  qaestlonB  of 
spoiL  Borne,  with  her  scientifio  military  equipment 
furnished  by  the  trade  unions  as  desoribed,  had  gotten 
all,  from  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  the  Atlantia  Coast 
of  Africa  in  the  west,  to  far  off  India  in  the  east,  and 
northward  even  to  the  British  Isles.  AU  Germany, 
Africa,  Oaul,  Asia  Minor,  Qreece,  Pannonia,  Maoedonia, 
even  India  bad  fallen  before  her  prowls  and  cupidity. 

When  all  this  had  come  to  pass  and  mankind  lay  en- 
slaved and  in  chains;  when  a  thousand  oities,  sacked  and 
ravaged,  gave  up  their  artisans  to  be  bondsmen,  their 
accumulations,  a  booty  of  conquest,  their  ancient  gov- 
emmenta,peaceful  and  prosperous,  towreckage;  whenall 
this  spoil  had  been  grasped,  and  conquerors  were  stuffed 
and  swaggering  with  congestion,  we  find  workingmen 
and  women  in  millicms  thronging  &e  dave  marts;  teaxfol 
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hmniliation  of  men,  ahocking  {»t»titntioii  of  Tromen,  Inz- 
nriuit  aenfioalitieB  of  a  niokening  and  loathmne  notar* 
infecting  Uie  Roman  youth,  demoralizmg  voluptoouBneB^ 
exaberence  of  drunken  passion,  irredeemable  moral  deso- 
lation. When  all  was  conquered,  tmmeaeured  vealth  in 
form  of  boot;  swooped  into  tba  great  dt;  from  every 
bleeding  countir  oi  the  earth ;  and  a  reeUng  govetn- 
ment,  cross  and  fomid,  seethed  in  festering  putreseODe 
and  disintegration.  Lost  to  everything  bat  lust  of  laore 
and  lust  of  indulgence,  as  appeute  abnormal  in  wine, 
amphitheatrical  spectacles,  bloodthirst  and  sexual  reck* 
lessnesa  gnawed  at  the  heartstxinga  of  the  world.  This 
was  Rome'a  condition  at  the  dose  of  the  conquests. 
There  was  many  a  Roman  general  who,  having  done 
much  in  bringing  about  this  rapine  and  desolation  to  the 
outside  woi'ld,  marched  Tictorionaly  back  to  Rome,  loaded 
with  plunder,  proud  of  aiicceas,  demanding  a  triumphal 
entry,  but  who  waa  stung  to  the  quick  when  ha  found 
that  rivals  had  blocked  his  way  to  all  those  coveted  hon- 
on.  Among  these  disappointed  aspirants  was  Sulla,  the 
murderer  of  60,000  workingmen  in  B.  C  82. 

We  have  already  Been  that  the  working  people  were 
organized  in  trade  unions  at  Rome.  The  conquests  seem 
to  nave  been  ori^ated  in  a  purpose  to  undermine  and 
destroy  them.  The  trick  had  failed;  for  the  unions 
were  still  alive  and  at  the  time  of  Sulla  they  were  pow- 
erfnl,  and  still  voting  their  tribunes  into  office  as  in  the 
•ditndo  magistrstunm. 

Like  Appius  Cilaudiaa,  this  Sulla  waa  an  offshoot  of  a 
oalebrated  gens  family,  tiie  Cornelian,  proud,  haughty, 
imperious ;  and  he  IxMsted,  like  Nero,  that  hia  miaaion 
on  earth  was  to  place  a  bUght  upon  the  aspirattona  of 
the  hated  workingmen  bo  low  as  to  have  no  family,  no 
Boul,  and  descendants  only  of  lowborn,  and  oontempt- 
ibla  slaves.  Truly  these  were  the  working  people.  The 
details  of  this  conflict  we  have  no  place  to  recount,  but 
leave  that  horror  to  Sallust'  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  account  of  thia  masHacre.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  historians.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  thia  proud 
gentleman,  like  Appius  CUndius,  had  selected  as  fail 
mission  the  overthrow  of  the  voting  power  of  the  organ* 

_     ia«nart,    JVgwrtU,V. 
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ized  proletariat  with  a  view  to  otush  theot.'  It  was  a 
[ffodigiouB  work;  for  meobanics  in  great  numbers  were 
stiU  working  for  the  slAte,  mamifaoturiiig  quaotitieB  of 
amu  for  the  arm;  and  regular!;  receiTing  their  paj  oa 
govenunent  emplojeeB. 

golla,  after  tne  battle  we  are  going  to  recount,  pro- 
nounced himself  dictator;  and  matorians  agree  that  ha 
was  the  first  emperor  of  Borne,  euoh  was  bu  dictatorial 
puias&nce.  In  that  great  battle  which  took  place  within 
the  walla  uf  Rome  in  the  year  82  before  Christ,  Muios, 
tiie  tribune,  champion  and  friend  of  all  the  workingmen 
who  had  sided  with  him  as  patriot  and'Yriend  of  the  pro- 
letariat generally,  was  overthrown  hj  the  stronger  force 
of  Sulla.  Mommsen  telle  us  that:  "The  army  of  the  in- 
■nrgenta,  for  which  there  was  no  retreat,  was  oompletelj 
extu^ted."  In  other  words  as  we  are  informed  br 
Sallust  and  Appian,  the  entire  multitude  was  killed/  A 
hundred  thousand  men  la;  dead  on  the  field.  They  hod 
a  general  named  Damaaippus  who  commanded.  He  was 
assasflinated.  Carrius,  another  commander,  and  Pontna, 
who  was  wounded,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  of  the 
people — tlie  reliable  Livy  saya  8,000 — three  days  after 
the  carnage,  were  driven  out  to  the  Villa  Publico,  in  the 
Campus  Martins  and  there  within  hearing  of  Sulla's 
assembled  council,  and  of  Solla  himself,  "massacred*  to 

*Wq  Blre  Sftlliut't  oplniotl  of  Snllft,  writtAD  uaong  the  «iir1]«t  Bomia 
UitorlM:  "Bwl  poalqaun  L.  mWh,  knnli  nseptiHirp.  tKnls  loltlli  milcia 
•vantai  hibalt;  npera  duidb*,  tnkbare;  doaum  ■Ubii,  tllna  igr«ciip*ra: 
Dnna  modiUB.  d«u*  moilaalliiiD  Tlctom  biban ;  taiM,  smdetlujaii  In  clrli 
hdnon  ficen.  Hub  tcMdtbat,  qaod  I.  HsllB  aiercltDm,  quam  In  Alto 
daetonrU.  qoo  (Ibl  fldum  Ia»»t.  Loot  amsni^  nlaptarla  facUa  In  otto 
fooda  mlUtnoi  anlmoa  molliTarant.  Ibl  primam  lonailt  tianltua  popoll 
Bonaol  aman,  poUn.  algiu.  Ubola*  ptoUa,  Taaa  cdaw  mlnrl,  aa  prlntlm 
■e  pabUa*  rapara.  dalnbn  noliu^  aura  protaoaqne  omela  poilsare  .... 

dMaa  alqiM  bomau  promlaciia,  dliU  paaat.  Dsqna  modantl  habera. "     SW- 

_/i.uu ,_     m ._,,  ThjalL  Lagd,  BaUToram,  ]««,pp.ai-3a 

lUM.  iii.,p-  411.    SalMu   aara  tbli  faaitnl  niaaucn  of 

.., n  paoplfl  br  Soil*  raoasd   LnanUni.  who  wltstaaedl^ 

to  beeom*  ■  alolc.  ud  prompM  bla  aplrft  for  tlia  woidtirfal  poam,  Oa 
Btnm  Itat^v.  Wa  qoota  tha  tagmant  of  Uir'i  LZZXVIIIlh  book,  wUch 
ire  ara  an  fortanata  aa  to  find  ramalninK.  rnHhonita  sairl;  tbe  astin  book 
taaa  padahad.  Ha  nukea  tha  Uat  maaaacn  to  bs  B.O00  Inttsad  or  B.UO  aa 
pot  br  tbs  nnwuraDtablT  Caatlona  Hommaan:  "Cnm  Bamnltlbiia,  qui  aoU 
*x  Itallcla  Hipnlla  nondnm  krnia  poanennt.  Joita  'ailMn  Romaiiam  ut* 
porljui  coIUDam  debaUant!  racDparataqoa  ra  pobliea,  pnlebarTbiiam  Tlelc>> 
lam  (Todallule.  qnaota  In  nntlo  homlnnm  fnlt.  InqalnaTlt.  Ooto  tnllUa  dadt. 
taram  In  villa  pnbllo  trncldiTlt;  bkbdlam  proacHpUonla  prapoaalt;  nrbaa 
■e  *MaB  ItBllam  cBdlbng  raplairlt:  Intar  qnaa  amaw  PnniaaUBoa  iDaraw 
eODddl  JoMlt.    lUilaia,  aeutoill  ordlola  TlrniD  cniribDa  bnebUaqn*  fnolli. 
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th«  la»t  man,  bo  ihst  the  datter  of  smiB  and  tbe  groans 
of  tbe  dying,  were  distincUr  heaid  in  the  neighboring 
temple  of  B«lloDa  where  Suila  waa  holding  a  meeting  (rf 
the  Senate."* 

This  unreaaonable  crueltj  and  ahnost  inteniioine  car- 
nage was  perpetrated  to  a  large  extent  sgoinet  the 
Samnites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Prsneete.  Ihe  place 
had  been  the  theatre  of  an  earlier  insurrection  occurring 
in  B.  C.  198,  against  the  exactions  of  the  Roman  rulers 
and  rich  men,  and  we  have  already  fully  aoconnted  it  in 
this  work.  The  brave  and  indomitable  Samnite  blood* 
could  not  brook  either  degradation  or  slavery.  They 
were  the  beat  mechanics  Rome  ever  had.  In  the  course 
of  centuries  they  had  broken  their  chains,  and  were  free 
men.  Intensely  industrious,  they  were  magnificently 
organized  under  the  great  dispeneation  of  Nmna,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  sohtudo  magistratuum  were  voting 
anions,  nnmbering  hundreds  of  thouaands  of  prosperous 
members  fionrishing  under  what  was  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  Solonic  law.  This  tyrant  Sulla,  then,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  enemy  of  the  most  valnable  part  of  the 
Roman  public;  for  they  never  rebelled  except  when 
goaded  by  the  grinding  ezacUons  of  jealous  and  insati- 
able optimates. 

Notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  rich  to 
degrade  them  by  means  of  cunning,  in  springing  the 
conquests  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  voting 
unions,  they  bad  maintained  their  organizations  and 
political  power.  They  had  themselves  become  aggress- 
ive fighters.  They  also  found  sympathizers  among  the 
nobles  of  Rome.  One  of  these  was  Marcus  Invius 
DrusuB,  who,  like  the  Oraochi,  restored  the  old  agrarian 
lawa  Tbe  optimates  murdered  him  as  they  did  Grac- 
chus a  few  years  before.* 

The  culminating  crime  involved  in  this  story  is  the 

<Va1.  I^  lip,  iso-lBl.  ud  nota  M,  wban  tba  laoiUEs  <•/  Ury.  oar  ur 

tbOIttJ,  I*  qllD&d, 

•  Gi(Min>  li  antlFfilj  ent  oT  pidtnee  irtUk  Uili  rathlau  eratltj  at  Solla.  la 
ons  blaca  he  aaji  tbe  nu  oeier  looktd  dawn  apoa  4  icane  more  nDworthr - 
"  Halu  ptaUien  eommemonmtii  Deful^  In  tooloe,  al  hoc  nao  qoldcinua 
■cd  rldiMet  ladlgnlot."    Dt  omiiU,  lib.  II.,  o.  Till. 

•A*  •  ptoor  Uutt  the  cl*ll,  or  u  lome  prefer  to  e»U  Ibem,  eocUl  win. 
wtn  gwrnlna  Ubor  tDrmotli,  moiuidhd  poIdU  out  the  r«ct  thai  leeden 
bollete  of  the  dila  of  SnlU'i  bkttlM,  In  belsg  picked  Dp,  on  whtch  u*  In- 
■cr)b*d  UMmtloiu  ngklsit  tbe  low  iIhm  ud  cra^tnna  wbea  Um  hMUbK 
spUmatM  w«i«  obUfid  M  lilt  tbeir  hmd  iwUiul. 
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awful  and  nseleu  massacre  of  50,000  PnenestiaDs  be- 
loDgiDg  to  the  worldng  class,  and  in  sympathy  with 
brotherhoods  of  Rome  and  environing  towns  and  dis- 
tricts, by  the  monster  Sulla,  who  but  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards died  at  Puteoli,  another  hive  of  organized  working 
people,  of  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  form  of  putrescent 
Tenerea — a  victim  of  morpions  of  the  flesh. 

iknother  shocking  story  is  to  be  told.  It  is  of  the 
judicial  murder  of  399  innocent  people  which,  under  an 
atrocious  Roman  law,  the  senatus  consultum  Silenione, 
took  ])lace  soon  after  the  death  of  Christ.  It  waa  a  useless 
massacre  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children  because 
of  the  rash  deed  of  one  man.  We  shall  quote  the  frigid 
words  of  Tacitus  who  delighted  to  recount  acts  of  the 
aristocraoy,  as  he  delighted  to  damn  the  Christians  to 
the  ghastly  punitions  of  Nero.^  Tacitus,  while  be  believes 
the  Christians  and  Hebrews  preemineutly  deserving  of 
punishment,  moderately  objects  to  the  exquisite  reuie- 
ment  of  Nero,  in  placing  palanquins  upon  the  shoulder* 
of  an  enraged  populace  containing  living  bodies  covered 
an  inch  thick  with  tar  and  set  on  fire  to  form  flaming 
lights  for  a  beastly  populace,  howling  themselves  hoarse 
at  the  exhilarating  sight  of  a  thousand  such  torches,  each 
a  naked  man  or  woman,  whose  crime  was  that  of  loving 
and  honoring  a  newly  found  Saviour  t 

Tacitus  recounts  to  us  the  terrors  of  this  other  slaugh- 
ter which  happened  under  Nero  just  before  the  burning 
of  Home,  and  in  words  as  cold.'  A  senatus  consultum 
or  law  of  the  Roman  senate  had  in  A.  D.  10,  been  en- 
acted, based,  as  Tacitus  hints,  upon  an  old  custom,  which 
prescribed  that  if  any  slave  should  take  the  lite  of  Ms 
owner  the  entire  "  family"  as  he  suggestively  calls  them, 
were  to  be  pnnisbed  with  death,  along  vrith  the  criminal 
himself.  Toe  man  who  had  been  murdered  was  a  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  Pedanius  by  name.  He  owned  a  large 
number  of  slaves  whom  be  bad  probably,  directly  or  in- 
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directly,  seized  with  other  plonder  from  the  falle;;  vic- 
tiicB  of  the  conquest  Among  his  chattels  were  ^CO  in 
one  family,  all  probably  orgaiii2ed  under  one  roof,  and 
entitled  to  the  amenities  of  the  Domua  Augustalis.  They 
conaisted  of  men,  women  and  children.  One  ol  these 
400  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  Goaded  by  insult  he 
could  not  brook,  he  had  killed  Pedanius,  bis  owner,  and 
every  one,  according  to  this  atrocious  statute  was  to  die. 
They  were  part  of  the  war  herd  captured  from  Asia  and 
mostly  SemiticB,  as  is  duly  recorded.  Men,  boys,  ^Is, 
old  women,  tender  infanta,  all  must  perishl  But  the 
manner  of  this  siolcening  execution  was  the  most  appall- 
ing;. 1!hBy  must  be  crucified.  They  must  euffer  that 
most  pttinful,  lingering  death  inherited  only  by  the  lowly 
and  the  helpless  poor.  Criiainala  of  family  and  recogm* 
tion  could  be  punished  in  an  honorable  manner.  The 
poor,  the  worxingmen  and  women,  the  innocents,  the 
uttle  babes,  the  feeble,  the  tottering  aged,  with  aonlsaa 
cloudless  as  the  crystal  skies,  were  to  be  swot^d  and 
herded  together,  <^Ten  and  dragged  to  the  one  Golg- 
otha. The  Roman  law  demanded  that  they  be  tied  and 
nailed  and  hoisted  upon  a  cross,  and  pierced  and  broken 
and  left  to  die  amid  their  shrieks  and  groans!  It  was 
too  much.  The  plebeians  who  knew  of  the  shocking  cir- 
cumstance gathered  in  multitudes  to  interfere.  Kome 
was  once  more  in  danger.  History  has  fixed  this  as  one 
of  Rome's  pivotal  epochs  of  peril.  The  senate  was  con- 
Toked  and  tbe  question  discussed  as  to  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  waive  for  once  the  rigor  of  the  harsh 
Silenian  law.'  But  one  Gassius  arose  and  demanded 
the  enforcement  of  the  statute.  The  slaves  of  to-day,  he 
argued,  are  more  dangerous  even  than  before.  They 
are  the  booty  of  conquest,  coming  from  the  far-off 
regions  of  Syria,  Carthage,  Phcenicia;  fierce  Scythians, 
fighting  Greeks,  Semitics  more  than  Europeans;  and 
nothing  but  fear  is  capable  of  holding  them  down  in 
their  yoke  of  subjection.  We  must  scare  the  whole  race 
and  servile  herd  and  by  this  judicial  triumph  grind 
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thoae  that  remam  olive  down  deeper  into  tiieir  mire  of 
eervitade  and  hnmiliatioD.  The  oration  prevailed  and 
the  399  innocents  vere  actnallj  billed  in  presence  of  all 
the  plebeian  hoata,  that  their  awful  Buppliuium  might  act 
to  intimidate  the  world  and  keep  them  oowed  through 
the  hideouH  emotioua  of  terror. 

Among  the  poor  themselves  there  had  sprung  up  a  new 
hope,  and  they  were  using  their  (H^snizationB  and 
minds  in  many  ways  to  accomplieh  some  means  out  of 
their  desperate  condition."  As  late  as  Justin  Martyr 
the  havoo  was  prooeeding;  for  he  says  in  his  Discoarse 
to  the  Greeks:  "  Do  not  recognize  those  men  as  heroes 
who  slaughter  whole  nations;"  and  he  denounoes  the 
high  spirit  of  the  earth's  nobility. 

Bishop  Lightfoot  assures  us  afresh,  that  a  few  yean 
before  the  Chiietian  era,  one  Claudius  Isidorua  left  by 
will  4,000  slaves  though  he  had  incurred  serious  Itwses 
by  the  civil  war;  and  he  adds:  "These  vast  masses  of 
human  beings  had  no  protection  from  the  Roman  law." 
Lightfoot  further  admits  that  sometimes  ss  many  as  ten 
and  even  twenty  thousand  slaves  fell  into  the  possession 
of  one  man." 

On  an  £tru8oan  tomb  there  has  been  found  at  Tar- 
quinii  a  piotnre  giving  a  representation  of  gladiatorial 
games  held  at  the  funeral  wake  of  a  wealthy  man  owning 
sIftVRs,  and  ordering  at  his  death,"  that  certain  strong- 
bodied  favorite  slaves  should  fight  and  kill  each  other,  that 
the  Etruscan  Charon  mi^rfht  guide  them  to  him  again  in 
the  other  world  as  a  body-guard  and  protector.  This 
immolation  in  a  milder  form  was  going  on  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  causing  horror 
and  fear  among  the  Syrians  and  Fhoenioiana  These 
gruesome  conditions,  limited  entirely  to  the  poor  and 

itPencni.  AWmtvh.  da  Adam,  p.  tS,  glTW  n«lo«  u  th«  gnatapt  iUti 
mul  tn  tba  wiirlil.  U.  Builnr.  ArMta  da  Mialmi  fUmliteiM,  Mfm.  wr  T 
lUtlit.  fnuDd  ui  laicnpllua  ahowlng  how  ■]■<(■*  ware  aolrf  to  ■  goddtaa  or 
god,  tha  lono  of  tba  tnnifar  prodaclna  madom.  Thlj  lact  ot  emuiolpatlan 
«u  n.il  rnnflnsd  to  Apollo  (Ha  inda  of  llili  work),  nor  to  Delpbl.  In  tba 
loi  mt  Stitli,  ud  it  ElaM^  It  4ppaan  to  b>T«  pcarallad; 
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dinnheiited,  were  every-da;  scenes,  uid  are  foimd  to 
hare  been  in  their  aeTereBt  stage  about  the  close  of  the 
Roman  conqneBts. 

The  conqaeata  were  closed.  The  high-blooded  opti- 
inat«8  hod  ciuminel7  used  the  credulity  of  trade  unions, 
otherwise  splendid  and  HUOceEsfol,  and  had  debauched 
their  officers  as  they  are  doing  to-day,  to  make  and  man 
the  arms  and  warlike  equipments  whereby  to  conquer 
the  world;  and  be  it  said  also,  eventually  to  destroy  the 
o^anizations  themeelTeB."  By  whipping  in  many  of  the 
miions'  head  officers  who  as  now  betrayed  their  men  for 
booty,  they  carried  out  their  original  scheming  design. 
But  no  power  ever  yet  has  destroyed  trade  unionism. 

The  conquests  destroyed  humanity,  enslaved  the  mem- 
bers in  millions,  ourtiuled  progress  consequent  upon 
disoosaion,  suspended  social  economies  and  for  a  time 
broke  np  the  schools  of  their  secret  oult.  But  did  the 
eonquesta  destroy  the  unions?  By  no  means  I  They 
went  down  deeper  into  the  depths  of  intense  secrecy. 
With  ineffable  fear  and  caution  they  lived  on  in  dark- 
DesB,  but  no  power  of  optimate  or  nuer  could  break  up 
the  jus  ooeundi  of  the  great  Solonio  dispensation.  We 
shall  proceed  to  further  portray  the  sad  conditions  pre- 
railing  against  the  ancient  lowly  from  the  breaking  out 
of  the  conquests  to  the  first  centiiry  of  our  era. 

The  desire  of  the  unions,  as  shown  by  innumerable 
inscriptions,  was  to  marry  regularly  as  we  now  do,  and 
raise  uie  family.  This  would  perpetuate  the  social  micro- 
cosm and  the  common  teble,  and  be  in  perfect  accord' 
ance  with  the  law  of  organization.  The  family  is  the 
microcosm  of  the  state.  It  ie  perfect  socialism  in  es- 
sence. Alas,  this  the  powers  too  well  understood  and 
thwarted  from  earliest  written  history,  No  law  existed 
until  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  had  elapsed,  permit- 
ting legitimate  marriage  either  among  slaves  or  freed 
desoendanta  of  slaves.  From  high  antiquity  the  children 
of  the  poor  were  illegitimate.  This  illegitmiacy  barred 
them.  We  search  t£e  ancient  laws  in  vain  to  find  a 
clause  that  made  man  and  wife  among  the  poor.  Even 
as  early  as  laoiah  it  woa  so.    In  Uie  eye  of  the  law  all 

iiSh  Smra,  Chup.  I.,  pp.  l-Ml,  on  tlu  orlgli 
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were  iUegitimato."  Dr.  Lightfoot  bstb  :  "  And  theae 
TBst  maflsea  of  humanity  had  no  protootitm  from  the 
Boman  law.  The  slave  had  no  reUtionBhips,  no  conjugal 
righta.  Cohabitation  was  allowed  to  him  at  his  ownw's 
pleasure,  but  not  marriage.  His  companion  was  some- 
timeB  assigned  to  him  by  lot.  The  elave  was  absolutely 
at  hii  master's  disposal;  for  the  smallest  offense  he 
might  be  scourged,  mutilated,  onicified,  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts."  ** 

As  a  consequence,  a  natural  warfare  raged  between 
the  poor  and  their  masters.  From  Plato  and  before, 
there  was  a  constant  fear  of  the  slave.  "  The  more  slftTes 
.  the  more  enemies"  was  the  byword."  The  desperate 
condition  of  the  bIstob  was  intensified  by  the  conquests, 
since  they  broke  up  their  organizations  wherever  and 
whenever  such  a  result  was  possible.  No  power  of  vio- 
lence could  fluoceisfully  uproot  the  unions,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  was  accomplished  without  violence  in  another  way. 
The  Romans  would  invade  a  new  territory,  attach  and 
destroy  its  cities,  seize  all  men,  women  and  children  they 
could  lay  hands  on,"  run  them  Into  the  slave  markets  to 
be  sold,  and  in  this  manner  dismember  the  organizaUons. 
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We  hayfl  great  numbers  of  instances  of  this  kind  on  reo- 
ord.  The  histories  imd  sneodotea  of  that  sud  episode  of 
Yenseance,  greed  and  havoc  abound  in  appalling  scenes, 
l^e  old  laws  which  during  the  peaceful  days  of  the 
good  kings  had  been  foreott«n,  were  scraped  together 
against  the  proletarian  class.  The  old  Pap^rian  law, 
authorizing  fathers  to  kill,  enslave  or  sell  their  children 
engendered  by  their  female  alaves,  was  dug  out  afresh." 
Laws  forbidding  maiTiage  of  the  poor  whether  fllavea  or 
freedmen  were  rigidly  enforced,  which  was  an  especial 
aggravation  dnce  the  unions  were  in  greater  part  moral, 
and  rehgionsly  sworn  against  illegal  cohabitation,  as  we 
shall  thoroughly  prove  in  our  chapter  on  the  pre-Chiia- 
tioD  period  just  before  our  era  began." 

A  great  calamity  early  struck  the  unions  of  Numa  be- 
cause they  had  manhood,  and  nsed  it  with  their  accorded 
right,  to  act  politically  by  themselves  as  a  new  body 
pohtio.  They  were  voting  their  own  principles  and  their 
manhood  into  force,  taking  Plato's  word  as  true,  that 
the  highest  manhood  and  dignity  to  be  had  is  the  politi- 
cal; and  they  were  making  themselves  a  hopeful  future, 
when,  under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  an  old  conspiracy  law 
of  Romulus  was  raked  ont  and  put  into  force  against 
labor  organizations  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  Dionysins  says  the  synods,  by  which 
le  means  the  unions,  were  actually  Buppressed,  for  fear 
that  they  would  overthrow  the  goremment.'*  These 
synods,  name  and  all,  were  later  borrrowed  by  the  Chria- 

uCgd.  AH,  VIII..  TiL  iItiI..  ^»]a:  "Pltribiii joi  vita  in  tibsroi 

!t?°  Sin'l.,  p"uT,  note,  qnoling  lbs  ■ncieDt  1^  ot  Rams.     Sh'dv^"  V 


b  qnoMd  in  ihvD^at,  IV.,  C,  preHsmac  ihe  law  dag'riding  Ih*  urTils 
nca;  "ServMs  cipui  nullum  jut  hibet."  Likewjis  Ulpiaa'a  quoution,  Die., 
IV.:    "In  penonum  isivDrum  nulU  cadil  obliKi.io.- 

••Ligblfool.  CUon.,  minioi^  p.  B18,  ihows  iDicriplloDi  fcund  in  Alia 
Hinot.    Omw,  II.,  p.  14B   proving  (bal  nndsr  Iheponertul  nnloni  and  Iheii 

vir*  throufh  ■  whols  UrMlms;  and  wa  shall  lalec  tbon  by  iDscripliona  Ihst 
In  Roma  and  iirioni  paru  ol  llaly  they  did  ths  lame.  overriding,  lbs  law. 

constitutsd'  mairiafis  aa  the  toaor^ifoD  of  the  familr'uid  Ibe  gofideal  ^aclor 
ol  tociecr;  aod  it  id  lemaini.  Tbui  the  tms  hialory  of  Cbrlitianily  ant*- 
datsa  Chriat,  bsioi  alwaya  inbsrsnt  in  labor  uDiona. 

NIHnqi.  Bal.,  IV..  c.  tS:  "Svi^lwc  n,.ir<nt  J*'  Ufk  xol  Ahtw  vpgam 
jtfc^rt  mnAitr.  iH  pi)  ptnMu  iwcMnvt  miiimi  m^  rnvsA^nw  til* 
«MCf'-     TbaiT  pnclica  of  the  Totlva  iruicbiM  caiuad  It. 
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tianfl  Of  oooxse  th«  Tesolt  oonld  be  do  other  than  to 
make  them  more  eecret.  There  is  evidenoe  that  bo  long 
M  they  were  unmoleated  thej  grew  day  by  day  more  open 
and  unsuBpiciouB,  although  it  appears  that  aecreoy  waa 
the  origin&lSolouio  design,  following  the  myat«riea  and 
their  ancient  cult  Everything  in  thoae  days  was  Teiled 
mystery.  It  permeated  uie  official  organism  of  sooiety 
throughout  toe  world. 

When  the  unions  saw  danger  they  drew  back  onder 
Iheir  veil  of  darkness  and  secrecy.  But  they  did  not  die. 
Nor  did  they,  as  Dionystus  thinks,  cease  to  exist  on  ac- 
count of  this  attack  of  Tarquin.  We  are  recounting  un- 
known horrors  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  against 
the  working  classes,  beginning  with  the  decrees  of  war 
of  the  Roman  oonquests,  and  in  full  vogue  when  Chris- 
tianity began  its  sway.  If  any  calm,  thoughtful  reader 
BO  desires,  he  may  perceive  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  regime  of  affairs  of  the  expatriated  majority,  two  dis- 
tinct points:  the  cause  of  that  strange  longing  after  the 
good  old  times  under  the  reign  of  Saturn,"  and  the  sup- 

Sreased  but  widespread  agitation  for  a  plan  of  salvation, 
larkly  among  themselves,  Jew  and  Gentile,  men  and 
women,  were  meeting  in  their  secret,  forbidden  aohohe 
or  schools  of  discussion,  all  over  the  known  world." 
Their  clubs  of  socialism,  enormously  peopled  with  He- 
brews and  Aryans  alike,  whose  cause  at  that  time  was 
common,  they  being  all  brothers  and  sistsrs,  met  in  ou« 
club-house,  often  under^aund,  trembling  with  fear  of  a 
wolfish  Boman  spy.  ^^'  e  may  here  quote  the  words  of 
the  good  and  much  calumniated  Senec^i,*'  against  whom. 


alio  fitpm,  pp.  49  iq^. 


..giiin,G.l. 

, ^lbe"[rEe*of'hiIp'ro"B«iDn"bi^di'<piaaiar«:  ■' Aut(<;>1^~^ 

vc  M^slfiDVi  iii.fim.iiri.  ■<•  v|m4''V  imiiviri',  i.  T.  A.  TliB  Uw*  pwmlt- 
i|  lacb  ciueliisa  Her«  iliarwurdt  mollified  under  the  InfltwDca  at  thn 
icIaliiDL  Sea  WhIIod.  £«*>.  AUrrOHm,  I[l.,  p.  M.  Miluiu  ilrnvM  and 
iiopi«d    b^  tts^J'elKJiiii.   fty.jXLigjL. 
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jfrest  and  morally  pure  as  be  was,  enoyclopedias  are 
using  tmtenable  mvectiTes,  perhaps  beoaose  be  attempted 
to  reform  Nero  And  bis  aatelltes  and  was  martyred  in 
consequence.  Among  tbe  man;  truthful  things  he  dared 
to  write  during  those  dangerous  days  was  a  detail  of 
tbe  horrors  the  poor  were  subjected  to.  Speaking  of 
tbe  kinds  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  them,  be  men- 
tions tbe  ropes  used  for  strangling,  the  horse-shaped 
rack,  the  underground  workshops,  the  cross,  and  the 
matmer  of  herding  them  into  a  pit,  surrounded  by  earth- 
work on  the  rim  of  which,  all  around,  they  built  fires  of 
torture  to  blister  and  consume  their  naked  bodies.  In 
the  same  ghastly  description  Seneca  pictures  the  method 
among  the  tvrants,  of  stripping  these  creatures  and  with 
a  huge  iron  hook  called  the  uncus,  grabbing  their  bodies 
by  the  flesh,  and  dragging  them  on  a  run  to  tbe  Tiber 
where  they  found  uieir  welcome  repose  beneath  tiie 
wavea 

All  the  people  who  fell  Tiotims  in  the  Boman  conquesta 
as  war  alavea  were  branded,  mostly  by  baring  indelible 
stains  burned  into  their  bodies  and  even,  as  Seneca  tells 
ua,  on  their  foreheads.  As  a  further  example  of  the  con- 
ditions, we  may  mention  some  laws  which  were  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Oorpus  Juris  Cirilis,  and  in 
this  manner  preserved.  One  of  these  laws  prescribes 
that  workingmen  must  not  hope  to  ever  become  higher 
or  better  in  the  social  scale.**  The  optimates,  on  account 
ol  the  sBcrednesa  of  the  aged  plan  of  Solon,  which  was 
believed  to  be  protected,  if  not  created  by  gods  and 
goddesses  favoring  labor  and  its  fruits,  dared  not  en- 
act laws  for  its  suppression  until  Julius  CGesar's  time, 

HTbe  lawi  ipecifr  the  trldsimoD  thcv  ipplr  id.  For  ioslaiice,  in  ttas 
Cota  AMMfowt.  liber  XI.,  IM.  vli..  1.  Ds  MvrUrgulii,  et  Gfnaciartii,  it 
PnoB'iaonbiH  Oywrra  tt  it  nuiufariii,  tl  BattagariU.    Thsir  condilion  wm 

D«e  digoiUlit  cnjuiciiDqua  privil«gio  ib  hnjusmQdi  condilions  libaiari," 
But  the  miino  Imr  ipplim!  lo  Ihe  dyers,  Iho  balieis  »Qd  Brtiiaiu  of  man> 
oltaar  tnde*.  Ttaa  appcsciBlion  ot  Cicero,  of  tbe  Talaa  of  those  who  ted 
Um  ii  ihown  in  >ii  A  (tflctif.  I.,  *i:  "  IILIbemlei  el  Sordid!  quulus  mir- 

■enDOiB  poteic  habere  officina."  NothEnf  noble  can  cercoioate  in  a  mere 
ahopi    rbii  ia  all  Ih«  world  caa  expect  from  Cicero.    Wul  oE  Archlmidea, 


d  iMoam.  btliertdlo  hav*  bwg 
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but  they  were  mean  enough  to  enact  lawB  that  would 
torment  the  poor  people.  One  of  these  puBilanimoaa 
laws  recorded  in  the  JuBtlnian  Code,  aimed  at  the  voting 
dyers  and  members  of  the  old  fraternity  called  the  gynse- 
eiarii  who,  during  the  republio  and  also  the  empire,  had 
their  shops  of  manufacture  in  the  back  rooms,  cellars  and 
nooks  of  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  mauafactured  all 
Borta  of  household  materials.  Of  these  we  shall  soon 
speak  more  fully.  This  cruel  statute  brims  with  peevish- 
ness and  petty  meanness."  According  to  it,  Uie  dye- 
house  and  gynfBoeum  where  goods  used  by  the  nobiUty 
were  manufactured  and  repaired,  if  found  to  turn  out 
articles  stained  with  spots,  or  when  sometimes  too  much 
water  was  used,  or  negligenoe  in  their  doing  up  was 
discemable  by  ^e  overseer,  were  'blemished;"  and  the 
carelessness  regarded  as  a  capital  offense.  The  poor 
criminal  was,  under  this  law,  condemned  to  have  his  head 
struck  off  by  one  of  the  swordsmen  who  stood  ready  at 
all  times  to  consummate  such  deeds. 

Nor  were  these  indignities  and  dangers  confined  to 
the  strictly  Roman  realm.  About  this  time  the  celebrated 
atimia  was  going  on  at  Athens.**  The  wars  of  the  con- 
quests were  even  then  raging;  although  at  so  early  a 
period  they  had  not  yet  entered  Athens,  yet  it  was  their 
influence,  and  by  this  we  mean  the  calamitous  and  bale- 
ful influence  of  the  money  power,  goaded  onward  by  the 
ambition  of  contestants  for  office.  Men  perceived  the 
genius  that  was  struggling  under  the  veil  of  the  Solonio 
organizations,  and  having  also  the  knowledge  that  its 
innumerable  members  were  as  intelligent  and  ae  inher- 
ently noble  as  they  themselves,  might  with  the  aid  of 
their  common  table  and  communal  code,  grow  into  a 
power  that  would  overthrow  them.    Let  any  one  imag- 

■  CM,  JM,  XI.,  Til..  3;  "Biphii.  etgrmwii.  I»f  qaoi.  at  priTiu  nostra 


tSm.dmiiSLUmiriiiS'lS. 

E'ridgi  ed.Ts3S.Vbara''l.8'"gi' 

DalaU  for  *Dch  wratchm  the 

trivial  offsDM  tor  nbkb  they  warn  adjadiad 

moe^  ic.  .p„ii  bim  «w,,  id 
Iha  in^a  appliad  uontj  li 

■ams  tar  off  placa   of   utslr.    Tha  corw  o( 

>  tba  lowlj  cUm   who  *.c.  wilhoBl  rallcJoo 
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Ine  the  tenon  of  ft  man  or  womsn  outlawed,  the  fore- 
head indelibly  branded  with  the  deadly  word  "Atimia," 
forever  an  outlaw  to  whom  no  friend  but  death  could 
bring  relief  I 

The  workingmau  of  those  days  was  the  "  tola  cOque 
untca  virtus,"  and  might  motmt  to  the  true  state  of  no- 
bility to  which  he  is  now  rapidly  rising."  Another  and 
Tery  great  danger  to  which  the  worker  organized  under 
the  Solonio  dispenaation  was  exposed,  waa  the  fact  that 
his  religion  waa  a  quite  different  Uiing  from  that  of 
the  proud  official  reUgion,  and  gave  offense.  Lactantius 
recounts  the  prevalent  dangers  to  the  common  people  on 
acoonnt  of  this.  They  were  often  seized,  taken  out  to 
some  precipice,  tiirown  dovm  the  abyaa  and  immolated 
to  the  heathen  gods  they  scorned."  If  Adam  Smith 
found  the  working  man  the  true  nobility  which  creates 
the  wealth  of  nations,"  then  the  passage  of  Juvenal, 
regarding  true  nobility  applies  to  them  and  not  to  those 
who  will  not  work  but  who  get  their  Bubsistance  through 
a  species  of  legahzed  brigandage,  taking  it  all  from  ue 
products  of  human  toil  which  they  themselves  jlittdain 
to  contribute.  In  those  days  the  military  power  and  the 
rioh  whom  it  protected  could  override  and  murder  off 
the  very  class  uiat  furnished  them  every  spoonful  of  food 
they  consumed;  and  could  pretend  that  the  fumiahers 
of  this  food,  without  which  tJiey  must  starve,  were  so 
mean  that  they  deserved  to  be  cast  into  pita,  or  thrown 
to  wild  animals.  It  ia  rapidly  getting  to  be  understood 
that  snch  ingratitade  is  in  reality  no  better  than  brigand- 
age. The  close  of  the  conquests  found  an  organized  host 
of  these  eam-nothings  plundering  and  enriching  them- 
selves upon  the  products  of  labor,  Pliny  informs  us  that 
half  of  the  rich  African  province  belonged  to  six  per- 
sons.   They  had  robbed  the  legitimate,  useful  grades' 

mul,  Sal.  VIII. 

LCUnliai.  Div.  /lut..  1.  Ha  ^'Innally  admiu  that  il  i»i  maally 
UH  pnof  who  ihoi  auRered,  ■>  baman  lacrincsi.  Tbo  ealsbratad  rock  of 
Tanatiia  where  babai  and  malborn  nutortuDates.  naad  in  (iniai  ot  LTCUigaa 

10  immaUlo  Iba  anciani  lowlf  lo  Ihs  hidsani  godi  ot  (h«  oSclal  cull. 
•t/fOn  waa  a  a'.eep  projecting  crag  n««r  Ta«n»rns.  now  Ope  GtoMO.  In  p. 
ItD,  Sliabo  likewine  apeak ■  ol  it. 

•  Smilta,  WialA  o/ it-Uiau,  Book  I.,    Cbap,    t,.   p.    11:    "Labor  alone^ 

■Usdard  by  wfaich  tbg  nloa  ol  all  commodlliea  cu'at  all  llmaa  and  placw 
hu  THinatml  aiid  oompero<L" 
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of  bumaiiitT  and  in  a  ferocioua  and  relentleu  manner 
despoiled  cnemof  theirwell-^amedretiimB.**  The  time 
is  coming  when  such  pilla^erB  are  to  be  measured  ao- 
oording  to  their  merit  and  relegated  to  the  class  of 
oriminala. 

Again,  there  vera  a  considerable  number  of  pre- 
Christian  martyrs.  Martyrdom  was  not  begun  by  Chris- 
tianity. We  shall  have  an  interesting  list  of  them  in  a 
succeeding  chapter.  Their  crime  in  almost  every  case 
is  traceable  to  petulent  jealousy  of  the  aristocrats  who 
imagined  they  saw  in  the  teauiingB  of  good  men  like 
Socrates,  or  beautiful  women  Ulce  Phryne,  some  fault 
which  infringed  upon  a  narrow  law  of  the  aristocracy. 
Socrates  had  taught  the  Atheniau  youth  some  of  the 
immoralities  aud  cruelties  of  the  official  and  already 
moribund  religion,  which  in  fact,  soon  afterwards  died. 
The  beautiful  and  intelligent  mother  of  the  orator 
^Ischines  was  assailed  by  Demosthenes,  because  she 
was  the  organizer  of  a  union  of  the  eranos  which  Sol- 
on's law  created.  Persecutions  were  going  on  every- 
wbere  just  before  the  Christians  began  their  work. 
But  the  action  which  the  rich  and  ruling  class  most 
deprecated  was  that  of  voting.  This  they  hated  and 
tried  to  suppress,  well  knowing  that  true,  honest  polit- 
ical action  of  the  unions  would  sooner  or  later  oom- 
fiass  their  own  overthrow.  Every  imaginable  conspiracy 
aw  which  they  could  enact  and  carry  out  against  this 
powerful  voting  propensity  was  vigorously  tried. 

There  are  yet  in  this  chapter  two  important  oiroum- 
stances  to  be  briefly  recorded.  They  are  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  some 
175  to  140  years  before  Christ;  and  their  persecution 
and  almost  utter  destruction  at  Jerusalem,  under  Titos, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 

Of  these  the  bare  circumstances  are  given  by  histor- 
ians; but  the  deep  and  fundamental  cansss  are  passed 

INnL  SM.,  XVttl.,  U,  ed.  Silll^.  aad  in  book  til.,  St,  ha  tmih^r  unr 
Or.  Anton  UoiiEer,  S«U  ou/dn  wlfa^ JrtcilieHnv,' p.  108.  un 


a  gAinc   ■!■  In    dor    Ult, 

UUU»....    AIBOIK^.   O.U   O.I..VO    -lit.       E-   •-•■'-  ■■ • ■-  -' 

KiJIikcn   do  bcilBbeoden  Gesellgcfai 
llsEvdalls't  A(i(.  da  tiUi  Boslaiti,  p. 
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orerwithont  mentioiL  The  fact  is  that  the  Jews,  under 
the  Mosaio  diBpensation,  which  was  already  approach- 
ing pure  aocialism,  were  set  upon  b^  the  great  moDey 
power  aDd  ita  retinue  of  kings,  theu:  nobilitj  and  the 
armies  they  swayed  for  power  and  protection.  On  this 
point  the  Jews  were  the  wisest  of  people,  and  for  this 
they  were  singled  out  as  the  target  of  outlawry  to  be 
cruelly  exterminated.  In  the  case  of  the  Maccabees  it 
seems  to  have  been  Semitic  against  Semitic.  But  in 
reality  the  Bomans  had  their  emissaries  at  Antioch  in 
goodly  numbers,  working  their  influence  against  the 
Jews  who  swarmed  with  self-help  organizations  at  that 
great  and  celebrated  city.  Large  numbers  of  them 
were  organized  under  the  Solonio  law,  and  combined 
the  practical  Solonio  with  the  theoretical  Mosaic  law, 
in    a  harmonious  blending.     According  to  these  die* 

Sissatious  it  was  the  duty  of  every  organization  to  pro- 
ct  its  members  and  furnish  them  means  of  support 
and  happiness.  This  conflicted  with  the  pagan  plan 
of  money-getting,  one  of  whose  richest  driblet-sources 
was  the  sacrifices.  The  Jews  and  the  Solonio  organlza- 
tions  were  so  economical  that  they  contributed  their 
little  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  preserved  by  a  well- 
chosen  treasurer,  and  at  intervals  they  bought  in  pro- 
Tisions  for  the  regular  membership's  supplies.  Then 
all  the  members  of  each  club  or  congregation  or  thiasos, 
appointed  cooks,  waiters,  managers  and  other  working 
forces,  to  prepare  the  meals."  They  always  provided 
themselves  with  a  large  dining  room,  utensils  of  cook- 
ery and  the  best  eatables  and  drinkables  their  small 
means  could  buy,  and  this  economy  was  always  hus- 
banded with  vigilant  discretion.     A  very  small  sum  of 

*>M>ny  racnndy  dlieoTarsd  ilann  bftiT  racoidi  ot  tba  anioiict  aDd 
duractar  o(  Iheir  duel  or  cotLiatioaa.  No  alini|Lvma  uid  taklni  wai  allcwed. 
HupocralioD.  Xolmt,  In  tab.  'B(isp>n-i|i ;  "U/mi  ■opine  irrlr  i  rav 
^^vav  )ttT*x-r  ••*  T'Ti'  ^pir  \t  Uirret  fii'it  Kn  isni^^AiTr  tur^ipmt," 
AecotdlDg  lo  ihii  tha  membari  of  an  arano*  paid  tbsir  comriliaticina  com- 
polwillT DDca  ■  moDtb.  Sas  Fouciri,  Au,BA,,vf.  a-U.  Thalawot  Salon 
pnrrldad  tor  ■  traianrar  ot  keapar  of  tba  fundi.  In  naarlr  ill  the  Graak 
tnacriptloDp  tbia  officer  la  called  TaiiXac:    Llddell,   In  wrh,  Ta#4ar-    Ha  waa 

b*  toMlUdti^iJ^^:  tmilU  i"cbarga"oribe">lu<^    h"? re,™n.!bi" 

PLUiaga  tboie  tvidm  iaponrinc  from  dnea,  Anaa  and  iniliationa    There  is  a 

Ct^atlan  brolhar^d°aDd  Ihat  ba   proteited   agimal^aue  of  tb^/ogilV 
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earning  p&id  in  by  each  waa  sufficieitt  to  famijih  abim- 
daoce,  always  fresh  and  steaming  at  the  common  tables. 

This  common  table  was  a  mortal  offense  against  the 
money  power.  By  it  the  speculating'  market  rings 
were  at  an  end.  ProTision  gamblers  and  intermediaries 
were  impossible.  The  congregation  bought  supplies 
in  gross,  directly  from  the  producer  with  ready  money 
formed  of  the  driblets  from  each  member,  flowing  ii]t<> 
the  common  fund.     It  was  economic  Bocialism. 

Another  offense  against  the  money-power  was  the 
ofQcial  application  of  this  same  principle — the  religious 
incomes  which  before  fell  to  the  profit  of  the  stata  It 
was  the  so-called  Bacrifices.  An  inside  dark  lantern  ill- 
umes a  system  of  purveying  robbery  here,  which  still 
preTails,  though  the  question  of  the  ancient  sacrifices 
la  little  understood  and  difficult  to  explain.  It  was  in 
reality,  a  mixture  of  religion,  politics  and  .economics. 
A  careful  survey  has  recently  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
cause  of  the  great  persecutions  of  the  Christians  under 
the  emperors  was  more  economic  than  religious. 

The  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves,  goats,  sheep,  oxen, 
heifers,  sometimes  choice  fish  and  fowls,  and  also  many 
lambs.  The  priests  of  the  official  pagan  religion  were 
themselves  state  officers,  sometimes  hereditary,  and 
for  life.  The  scheme  was  to  bay  up  quite  a  number  of 
these  animals  at  wholesale  pnce,  or  receive  them  as 
gifts.  At  the  regular  meetings,  on  sacred  days  of  wor- 
ship, attendance  of  the  masses  of  the  populace  was 
compulsory.  High  prices  were  paid  for  the  entertain- 
ments, and  the  money  accruing  went  to  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  This  will  all  be  explained  in  another 
chapter.  If,  then,  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  rebellion 
in  the  official  faith,  the  people  refused  to  attend  sacri- 
fices, there  was  a  falling  off  of  the  regular  receipts  of  ' 
the  treasury.  This  is  why  stringent  laws  were  enacted 
making  non-attendance  a  capital  offense.  The  Jews 
had  a  religion  of  their  own  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
just  as  the  pre-Christian-Christians  and  later  the  post- 
Chris  tian-Christians  under  the  Solonic  dispensation, 
had  a  plan  of  worship  of  their  own. 

Now  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  conquests 
began  to  ra^e  in  favor  of  paganism  and  its  concomi- 
tant competitive  system  and  uieir  money  and  property 
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Cet,  that  a  hatred  should  exist  against  both  the 
aic  and  Solonio  dispensations.  To  worship  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Gtod  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  mortal  offense 
against  Jupiter  or  Joye,  the  immortal  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  drove  Saturn  from  his  temple  of  peace,  opened  the 
gates  of  Janos  and  loosened  the  dtemoa  of  war,  caus- 
ing the  Roman  conquests  to  ruin  the  peaceful  nations 
of  the  world. 

Few  hare  been  able  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  hatred  against  the  Jews.  The  truth  ib  thej  were 
BOcialista.  "Hie  Aryans  were  rank  individualists.  That 
was  enough.  The  whole  competitiye  world  took  oath  to 
destroy  the  Hebrews.  The  conflict  with  the  Maccabees 
was  the  consequence;  and  we  propose  to  briefly  relate 
it  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  came  next,  in  shape  of  a  rebellion 
ultimating  in  the  overthrow  of  paganism  and  a  pre- 
paratory step  toward  the  forthcoming  socialism  which 
IB  now  making  its  appearance  as  a  science.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting episode  of  true  history. 

About  the  year  B.  C.  175,  which  was  in  the  vortex  of 
Roman  conquests,  Rome  had  her  bribing  emissaries  in 
Antioch,  f  ergamus,  Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  and  most  of 
the  cities  of  Western  Asia,  and  was  working  every  pos- 
sible intrigue  to  secure  power  and  control."  Frequently, 
as  at  Pergamoa,  this  was  accomplished  without  a  war. 
She  was  in  the  same  manner  secretly  working  her  in- 
fluence over  the  large  and  at  that  time  beautiful  city  of 
Antioch.  The  king,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  thought  he 
perceived  some  dreadful  wrong  in  the  prevalence  of  bo 
many  Jews  who  inhabited  the  city,  and  were  conduct- 
ing important  industries  there.  This  potentate  began 
to  nector  and  torment  the  Jews. 

There  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  only  about 
300  miles  southward  from  Antioch  in  a  straight  coast 
line,  named  Mattathias.  He  was  a  personage  of  much 
influence  who  had  five  sons."    These  took  oath,  on  the 
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death  of  their  father  Mattathias,  naver  to  surreBdar 
tiieir  Hebrev  nationalitT.  They  agreed  with  one  an* 
other  and  -with  the  people  to  resist  the  Syrian  incur- 
siona,  and  organized  every  muBterable  element  to  be 
had  in  all  Judea,  armed  them  aa  beat  they  could  and 
when  Lyaias  the  commander,  aent  by  Antiochus  against 
them,  entered  Judea,  with  about  60,000  troopa  Judas 
Maccabeus  ambushed  and  outwitted  him  and  drove  him 
back,  after  killing  about  4,000  of  his  men. 

T'be  next  year  Antiochus  sent  Lyaias  in  person  to 
Palestine,  with  66,000  soldiers,  some  6,000  of  whom 
were  his  best  cavaliy.  Josephus  tells  the  story  which 
corroborates  the  statement  and  Bible  account  of  the 
Book  of  Maccabees.**  The  Syrian  general  was  again 
outwitted  b^  the  strate^c  genius  of  Judas,  a  very  high 
order  of  which  he  certainly  poasessed.  The  battle  re- 
sulted in  so  overwhelming  a  crush  of  the  Syriana  that 
those  not  killed  or  taken  prisoners  eacaped  by  flight 
and  could  not  be  muatered  oack,  leaving  the  Jews  com- 
plete masters  of  their  beloved  country,  its  cities,  insti- 
tutions and  cherished  traditions.  Later,  Jonathan, 
another  son,  carried  the  conquest  to  Antioch  itself,  and 
caused  a  destruction  of  100,000  people. 

We  need  but  a  clear  philosophical  vision  to  perceive 
that  the  animus  inspiring  the  Sjriana  against  tne  Jews 
was  the  same  aa  that  which  inspired  the  Bomana  against 
the  Solonic  dispensation.  There  is  positive  and  powerful 
evidence  that  in  this  attack  on  the  Hebrews,  iiie  dead- 
liest sentiment  was  against  the  '  Law,"  and  this  was 
none  other  than  the  aemi-sooialistio  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion." 

A  ahort  time  before  the  rebellion  of  the  Maccabees 
which  we  have  juat  recounted,  the  Syrian  king  had 
taken  Jeruaalem  with  a  mighty  force  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  a  pitiable  condition  and  the  first  Book 
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of  Maocabees  in  coneequeiioe  begins  -mth  a  waiL**  The 
gi^ntic  effort  during  the  long  centuries,  to  break  up 
and  destroy  its  organizations,  even  though  they  de- 
stroyed nullioas  of  the  hnman  race,  was  here  mani- 
fest What  was  determined  upon  was  the  extinction 
of  social  organization.  It  is  high  time  to  consider  this 
momentous,  but  neglected  trutii,  and  at  last  get  down 
to  history.  It  was  the  hatred  against  the  socialists, 
entertained  by  the  competitiTe  system.  And  in  suc- 
ceeding chapters  we  shall  easily  prove  that  they  had  a 
cause;  for  at  the  rate  in  which  pure  scientific  soeialism 
at  that  moment  was  growing  in  the  correct  and  perma- 
nent form,  the  millenium  would  long  before  this  have 
arrired  on  earth.  The  enemy  took  a  drastic  method  of 
suppression. 

The  Syrians  not  being  able  to  destroy  the  Moaaio 
dispensation,  it  was  again  in  course  of  years,  under- 
taken by  the  Bomane.  But  the  same  animus  inspired 
Borne  which  impelled  Antiochus,  to  compass  its  de- 
stmction.  The  congregation  mentioned  as  a  potent 
factor"  in  those  days  now  looks  like  one  of  the  various 
forms  of  club  organizations  which  we  find  among  the 
inscriptions  of  the  economic  unions  of  the  Solonic  dis- 
pensation. The  strange  mention  of  the  Nozarenes  as 
existing  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth 
of  Chnst  is  certainly  a  worthy  subject  for  investiga- 
tion." 

Another  fatal  attack  upon  Jerusalem  was  made  in 
A.  D.  TO,  by  the  Bom&ns  under  Titus.  The  history  of 
this  massacre,  the  bloodiest  of  the  world's  narratives. 
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hoft  been  accurately  written  out  br  JosephaB,  Tacihu 
and  the  modern  authors;"  but  tne  animus  which  in- 
spired the  horrible  work  has  been  neglected  both  by 
historians  and  the  schools  of  classics.  Some  day  it 
will  be  traced  to  its  real  source — the  hatred  of  the  com- 

EBtitive  system  against  sooialism  inherent  in  the  old 
[osaio  law  and  dispensation.  It  may  be  somewhat 
true  that  the  Jews  were  in  a  state  of  ferment  at  the 
time,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  incensed 
at  the  revolt  against  them,  of  the  Christian  element 
based  upon  the  other  organic  dispensation  of  Solon. 
Borne  had  been  fightine  this  for  centuries,  and  Nero 
swore  to  uproot  both.  Josephus  distinctly  informa  ua 
that  the  Romans  made  cause  against  the  Jews  on  aen 
count  of  their  murder  of  James  the  Just  whom  he  dis- 
tinctly calls  the  brother  of  Jesus.  Besides,  the  remains 
of  certain  correspondence  between  Borne  and  king  Ab- 
gar  of  £dessa  show  that  a  strong  pretext  was  made  out 
against  Jerusalem  based  upon  their  treatment  of  Christ, 
wno,  as  he  claimed,  had  been  illegally  executed  by 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  letters  of  Abgar  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius  on  the  subject  are  history,  and  are  as  worthy 
of  credence  as  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  or  the  Apologies 
of  Tertullian.  In  our  dissertation  on  the  eridence  of 
Jesus  as  a  historical  personage  we  give  all  these  letters 
yerbatim  with  a  list  of  splendid  classic  scholiasts  who 
have  contributed  their  unqualified  sanction  to  their  au- 
thenticity. 

We  may  now  briefly  sketch  the  ferocious  massaore 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  under  his  father  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian, 
in  the  year  70-71  of  our  era.  We  leave  the  full  account 
of  this  atrocity  to  Josephus,  who  was  present  and  com- 
manded troops  in  that  conflict,  and  to  Tacitus  and  other 
historians  who  confirm  the  account  of  Josephus.  It 
appears  that  the  Bomans  commenced  them  by  a  system 
of  insupportable  nagging.  They  knew  of  the  pride  and 
spirited  texture  of  Hebrew  nature.  They  understood  its 
physical  composition  By  a  scheme  of  goading  insults, 
adopted  as  their  tactics  of  initial  assault,  they  expected 
to  wrench  from  that  proud  spirit  some  casus  prcelii 
leading  to  the  cause  tor  an  attack.  This  scheme  worked. 
NHaBu,  Ufi  afJmta,  gof.  Itmk,  pb  Mi. 
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The  Hebrews  were  both  obBtmate  and  irascible  and 
could  not  but  resent  even  a  diplomatic  insult 

Ernest  Benan  has  truthfully  told  us  that  the  causea 
which  37  years  after  the  cnicmxion  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  did  not  lie  in  infant  Christianity. 
This  is  the  more  correct,  if  we  spealc  of  Christianity  as 
it  is  to-day,  stripped  of  its  original  socialism.  But  £rom 
a  point  of  view  taken  by  Josephus  it  is  the  reverse;  for 
be  declares  expressly,  and  more  than  once,  that  the  city 
was  destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  their  terrible  mur- 
der of  James  the  Just,"  whom  be  terms,  in  uumifitak- 
able  words,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  the  man  to  whom  was 
given  the  direction  of  the  organizations  of  primitiTe 
Bocialists  for  whose  common  table  and  socialistic  meals 
tiie  proto-martyr  Stephen,  was  stoned  to  death.**  The 
prtetorians  wriggled  into  a  pretext  for  bringing  their 
murderous  legions  against  them,  and  the  rage  began. 

The  Roman  commander  in  this  massacre  was  Titus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  the  cruel 
Domitian  who  afterwards  became  emperor.  The  cele- 
brated feast  of  the  Passover  occurred  annually  at  Jeru- 
salem and  on  such  occasions  a  large  multitude  was 
wont  to  gather  comprising  all  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
of  the  city  but  of  the  villages  and  oountrr  for  a  long 
distance  in  every  direction.  It  was  the  wily  scheme  of 
the  Romans  to  linger  about  with  their  army  fully 
ec^uipped,  with  all  tbe  necessaries  tor  a  blockade  and 
siege.  They  had  battering  rams  to  knock  down  walls 
and  gates  in  case  they  were  closed  against  them.  After 
forcing  a  passage  into  the  city  they  commenced  a  sys- 
tematio  slaughter.  It  could  not  be  dignified  with  the 
title  of  battle.  It  was  more  the  criminal  work  of  fiends 
let  loose.  Men,  women  and  children  were  indiscrimi- 
nately butchered  wherever  found.  The  Romans  after 
forcing  an  entrance  within  the  walls,  guarded  the 
breach  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping.  With  sword 
and  bludgeon  or  spear  these  inhuman  savages  ran 

*•  Tha  DurtyrdDm  at  Susiai  l^ai^  will  ba  eUboratad  In  Iitar  pa|si. 

*^  Jooepbiu.  ^nfhpKfio,  XX.,  cbap.  ix..  par.  1 :  "  K*9iiu  rvriBptar  irpttvr 
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<Jannl*m'»r7X'  r^"  •"•^.  ill  '"  wiA^rt^,6^an  ••p>?<»,  Uft^ 
(nyiu  M  nrr^'"  Vscr  imporuntl  R«tor«d  bf  Uia  honMI  ud  lairnsd 
Neuidai',  Iram  iba  aiHUii  prWwpt  ol  losEpbua.  atier  bains  aximiuad  bj 
Cradaar.    Nauid..  PIcmme,  Book  IV.,  cbap.  1,  toL  1  el  Babn'*,  p.  HT,  oota. 
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through  the  streets,  forced  open  the  houaeB,  smaahed 
the,  doors  leading  from  room  to  room  and  pillaged  and 
murdered  as  they  went^  Not  a  homan  being  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  alive.     All  were  alaughtered. 

The  details  of  this  stupendous  atrocity  as  told  by 
JosephuB,  Tacitus  and  others,  challenge  our  powers 
of  credence.  The  dead  lay  as  they  feU,  in  windrows, 
throughout  the  city.  No  other  massacre  is  on  record 
of  such  gigantic  proportions.  The  number  of  the  killed 
appear  in  the  pages  of  two  different  authors  under  two 
venr  different  estimates.  Josephus  writes  it  down  as 
1,100,000,  while  Tacitus  gives  it  as  600,000."  The  prob- 
ability that  both  are  correct,  we  may  state,  upon  a  two- 
fold basis  of  calculation.  Tacitus,  knowing  the  census 
tables  of  Jerusalem,  very  naturally  places  the  mosBaore 
at  600,000;  that  being  about  the  figure  of  the  Roman 
census  enumeration ;  and  Tacitus  knew  that  all  or  nearly 
all  were  killed.  This  would  make  the  statement  of  the 
much  prized  historian  tolerably  correct.  Josephus, 
however,  has  gaged  his  estimate  from  the  number  ot 
people  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
national  feast  of  the  passover,  when  the  city  was  teem- 
ing with  visitors  in  great  numbers  from  far  and  near. 
The  hideous  admission  alike  for  Tacitus  and  for  Jos- 
ephus is,  that  all  were  exterminated  during  the  pro- 
tracted and  sanguinary  fury.  In  this  way  Josephns 
could  truthfully  put  the  holocaust  at  600,000  more  than 
Tacitus,  who  witn  his  usual  accuracy,  estimates  only 
the  population  of  Jerusalem.  We  can  cite  the  sack  of 
no  city  which  was  fraught  with  such  shocking  barbar- 
ity or  rose  to  such  numeric  proportions,  in  the  annals 
of  the  human  race.  And  for  what?  "Where  lies  the  con- 
sistency which  con  parry  the  crime  f  The  only  answer 
is  that  it  is  logically  consistent  with  the  animus  which 
drove Bome  into  her  intomecine  conquests;  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  reckless  inhumanity  which,  mim 
Appius  Claudius,  had  been  killing  off  the  human  race: 
— jealousy,  competitive  emulation,  narrow  hatred  and 
a  contemptible  fear  lest  some  imaginary  rival  take  the 
pretentious  of  divine  right  from  a  hypothecated  claim 
lo  blood  and  nobility  and  the  wealUi  which  was  always 
a  substance  taken  from  unpaid  labor.    It  is  high  time 
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the  Qund  of  men  rise  to  Trnderetaiid  the  caiutio  advioe 
of  Lactantius,  that  as  long  as  the  hope  of  impunity 
faTors  us  we  should  plunder  and  put  to  death,  a  sar- 
casm as  good  to-day  for  the  science  of  surriTal  of  the 
fittest  as  it  was  then  to  soothe  the  atings  of  a  con- 
science reddened  with  the  blood  of  humanity  during 
the  conquestB  of  Home. 

There  is  juet  one  short  notice  to  make,  before  closing 
this  chapter  on  gricvanceEL  It  is  that  regarding  the  . 
losses  it  entailed,  many  of  which  were  irrecoverable,  in 
the  line  of  inTention,  manufacture  and  commerce.  Just 
in  proportion  aa  those  military  ravages,  Bystematic  in 
nothing  but  carnage  which  decimated  and  robbed  the 
race"  were  successful  as  engines  of  power  to  overturn 
a  growing  oivilization,  in  that  proportion  were  the  in- 
ventions lost.  It  was  just  at  that  period  when  organ- 
ized mechanics  were  actually  inventing  Aristotle's  ma- 
chines. Karl  Marx  contrasts  the  noble  purposes  and 
ideals  animating  ancient  society  with  the  lust  of  cruelty 
which  capitalism  breeds: 

*  'If,'  dreamed  Aristotle,  the  greatest  thinker  of  an- 
tiquity, 'if  every  tool,  when  summoned,  or  even  of 
its  own  accord,  could  do  the  work  that  befits  it  just  as 
the  creations  of  Daedalus  moved  of  themselves,  or  the 
tripods  of  Hephaestos  went  of  their  own  accord;  if  the 
weavers'  shuttles  were  to  weave  of  themselves,  then 
there  would  be  no  need  either  of  apprentices  for  the 
master  workers,  or  slaves  for  the  lords.  ""* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Damascus  blades,  and  shown 
that  the  raw  steel  came  from  India.  They  are  so  com- 
pletely lost  that  our  critical  scientists  are  unable  to 
find  out  the  ancient  method  of  their  production.  The 
skilled  workmen  had  so  far  outstripped  us,  with  all  our 
mechanical  advancement,  that  we  cannot  find  the  way 
to  produce  either  the  beautiful  hues  which  variegated 
those  steels  and  other  blades  of  cutlery,  or  the  temper 

«£Mm  mri,.  III.,  c  IT,  It  wH  bla  Mmum  ■ftlnit  thou  who  mr* 
■iMijitlcd  on  Immorulltf,  bat  It  •ppllM  ber», 

opiDUrcb.  Dt  Oraadartm  DartM.  Plutuch  here  idnilli  thktiahu  lUy 
Qmao*  wu  dnpopDUted.    Coniult  W>lliM.  NwtbtTi  of  MioMiKt.  pp.  3SB-4. 

»  Wa  biTS  already  qooted  ArlitoUs  ■  ramitrliible  pndloUaa  In  full ;  ■«• 

Aititotfe't  Has  wu  the  ugh  t  ridlcn  lorn  "PreMO  I  Orerl  lnvEcel«  niicilltna 
•  1  motorl  erano  aconaicliitl ;  cut  conflnavano  Del  maado  tutaatleo  ■  rideoM 

11''  openio,  a  la   apoU  can«a«a  aoUi  tram*  dM 
rlitotla,  UaA.n.'a,  L,  IL,  t. 
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by  which  oae  could  double  and  redouble,  and  toy  with 
them  at  pleasure,  after  which  contortions  they  would 
spring  back  with  marrelous  beauty  to  the  straight  line. 
Wonderful  hues  Bometimes  in  fantastic  images  charac- 
terized those  blades.  They  cannot  be  reproduced.  The 
art  with  the  artists,  was  extinguished.  Karsten  Niebuhr 
and  the  Russian  military  analyst  and  scientist  AnasHoff,** 
Toinly  tried  to  find  a  method  of  their  production.  But 
the  Indian  and  Greek  mechanics  were  beyond  them  in 
their  exquisite  science  and  we  are  left  behind,  without 
a  trace  of  the  secret  whereby  those  mechanical  feats 
were  wrought. 

Again,  they  possessed  the  secret  of  producing  inks 
which  were  never-fading.  The  iuTention  reached  down 
to  the  middle  ages,  or  perhaps  it  were  bettor  to  state 
that  the  store  or  stock  of  these  indelibles  lasted  until 
the  middle  ages;  for  we  find  in  the  block  prints  and 
even  in  type  printing  an  occasional  book  which  is  to- 
day as  pure  black  and  beautiful  as  though  just  done. 

Of  the  lost  reaping  and  mowing  mocbines,  we  have 
already  given  an  account"  It  remains  to  be  said  that 
the  senseless  and  bloody  ravages  of  Julius  Csesar  in 
the  fair  land  of  Qaul,  now  France,  estimated  to  have 
compassed  the  destruction  of  a  million  human  beings 
without  fulfilling  one benifioent  purpose  or  accompliw- 
ing  anything  but  to  glut  ambition  and  stuff  Borne  with 
slaves  and  plunder,  resulted  in  the  final  extinction  of 
Ibis  agricultural  arm.  Several  of  the  finest  dyes  and 
pigments  ever  possessed  by  the  world  have  been  lost 
to  us  in  the  same  way.  Imperishable  brick  and  other 
building  material  were  likewise  lost  in  the  same  great 
vortex  of  death  and  desolation. 

But  amid  the  havoc  of  arms  and  the  rasping  besom 
of  vengeance  and  rapine,  one  thing,  be  it  truthfully  re- 
corded, they  could  not  accomplish — the  very  thin^  in 
fact  which  whetted  the  animus  of  the  Roman  optimists, 
inspiring  them  to  undertake  the  whole  swoop  of  bed- 
lam and  obliteration — and  that  thing  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  unions  under  the  Solonic  and  Numan  dis- 
pensations.    They  could  not  kill  trade  unions  nor  even 

•<  Sea  Amer.  C)ie.  ut.    DamaKU$   Btada,  when  It  Ii   rrcoDntai)  tunr  aa 
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ohonge  their  yotiiiK  system.  By  peraeontion,  moider, 
and  enslflvement  of  the  members  and  mnumerable  other 
tortures  they  could  for  a  time  reduce  their  effectlTe 
force ;  they  coald  drive  them  back  into  undiacemable 
receaseB  which  aerred  to  hide  them**  for  centuries  from 
view;  but  they  remained,  and  their  influence  likewise 
remained.  It  ia  now  at  last  discovered  that  the  Chris- 
tiana came  and  found  the  Solonic  trade  union  princi- 
ples  BO  pure  and  so  similar  in  many  thingfs  to  their  own 
that  they  planted  among  and  amalgamated  with  them. 
As  the  two  were  secret,  and  alike  hated  by  the  opti- 
mates  they  used  each  ot  her  co-operatively  to  shield 
themselves  against  that  power  and  in  course  of  time 
succeeded  and  came  out  of  the  secret  chrysaliB  to  be- 
come the  foundation  of  a  vast  socialism  now  with  all 
its  coarsness,  growing  year  bj  year  into  perfection. 

The  wondenul  thing  about  tbem  was  the  immovable 
solidity  of  the  ancientlaw  which  fortified  their  existence. 
An  inscription  assures  us  that  the  government  of  Byian- 
tium  once  confiscated  some  property  of  an  eranoe.  The 
union  brought  suit  and  the  state  was  obliged  to  make 
good  the  loss  and  pay  dearly.^  This  one  law  covered 
the  universe  We  give  all  information  as  yet  in  our 
possession  regarding  it,  in  our  next  chapter. 

*<Dc  Bo«l,  Boma  SeUiriaua,  tu*  bj  >  UlaUme  of  liibot  oDautbed  til*  whola 
nuthod  of  the  wAoIa  vblch  wen  often  DDderBToDod  holee,  maatlniH  grot- 
loea  ud  In  the  oltlia'  callv*.  almn  fnnililMd  irltb  loati  of  >  pecnllu 
fMUoo  ■arrlog  u  mlnlitnn  amphltlKatreB  when  the  tmlonlile  uad  to 
ptbar,  Uta  tbetr  oonnnon  meal  Hd  llilen  to  diKonma  OD  (be  wejr  ont  of 
mlaan'  Irom  llTiog  deitb,  to  Hlntlon  thraaih  their  Ulor  luth. 

«01O.  1S»:  GaUlflmer,  DnUit  BoaMi  AlOut,  p.  11,  demotutntM 
tbit  thaj  bad  DO  naad  of  uy  antboriiMlOD  tmo  tba  alale;  KlDca  Iber  poa- 
aaaaad  a  fall  aalMtomT  of  tbelr  own ;  ud  cltaa  TSm  JtwA  Btok  i/  Oatmt, 
on  tb*  Lam  ot  the  nnlN  TaNa,  In  Ibe  Digal,  XLVII .  tit  it,  Dt  CoUtgUt  1 
OttftrHia  whleh  h«  qootea  fu  proof,  ihowUif  that  the  inoient  lav  of  Holoa 
WH  mora  pownfnl,  mora  n(p«tad  and  nTared  tbao  as/  atntnta  wblsh 
oODld  ba  enacted  M  Atbena,  or  Isdeed  anrirbaie  alaa  In  the  world.  For  tba 
Int.  aae  Avr«,  g,  W,  acta  B;  5ar  uaotlpanMl  r  '  - 
bMrt.£aM. 


CHAPTER  VTTT. 

PRE-CHRISTIAN  UNIONS 

NTTMBEBS,  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE. 

AuA  the'Home  of  Trade  Or^aniiations — Plata  went  with  Socra- 
tee  to  OnefortheMatanalor  His  Bepablic — Boorates  a  mem- 
ber— Always  Law  Abiding — Union  o£  Washerwomen  600 
Before  Ohriat — Typical  Name  Brano-ThiMoe,  Good  for  all 
Terms — Always  had  Votive  Franohise — Inscriptions  in  Proof 
— Ancient  Sranos  resembled  Modem  Socialistic  Trade  «nd 
Labor  Alliance — These  are  the  Oldest  Unions  on  Record — 
Lo*ator  One  Another  a  Command  of  the  Law — Common 
Table  and  Communal  Code — Brotherly  Love  Btretched  into 
tlie  Hereafter — Burial  Attachmeot  Aided  them— Rigid  Ex- 
amination of  Candidates  wishing  to  join — The  Dokimssia— 
The  Agnus  Caatus — Solonic  and  Christian  Tenets  identical — 
They  made  Slave,  Freedman  and  Freeman  Equal — Plodding 
Ontoasts — How  they  loved  such  Tenets — Voting  Unionism 
raised  them  above  mere  Tools  of  Labor — Sabaiios,  Their 
Soter  becomes  Saviour — Serapls — Tullus  Hosttlius  a  Friend 
— Bridge  Builders— Name  Originated  the  Pontificate — The 
FontiGx  a  Bobs  Bridge  Builder — Tracing  Trade  Unions  from 
the  Sixth  Century  B.  C. — Manner  in  which  they  Flourished 
— Shielded  the  Poor — Branos  Loaned  Means  to  Slaves  to 
Buy  Themselves  Free— No  Starvation  Within  (he  Veil— The 
Great  Oemeinde — Stretched  over  All  Lands — Ancient  Inter- 
national — Hebrew  Eranos — Many  Jews  had  the  Solonic  In- 
stead of  the  MosMO — Unions  in  the  Islands — Tberapeutn 
and  Esaenes  were  Solonic -Naiarenes  a  Branch — Taint  of 
Labor — Unions  of  Boatmen — 0(  Fishermen — Merchants  in 
tboce  Days  as  low  as  Artisans— Longshoremen — Shippers — 
No  Strikes,  because  Interests  were  Common — Strange  Pre- 
Qtlistiaa  Anageiutu,  or  New  Birth — Union  of  Cutters  near 
NaMreth— Multitudes  at  Tyre  and  Sidon— Knife  and  Dirk 
Haken— Tnion  of  Qardeners  at  Ephesus. 

It  will  natunll;  be  asked  what  were  these  assooiationB 
of  tliB  nMfnl  produoiiig  olaes  among  the  anoient  (ore- 
fftthen.    The  reader  dMires  to  know  more  of  their  siun- 
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bers,  oharacter  and  principles^  as  well  as  the  places  they 
occupied. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work  we  gave  a  racy  and  in- 
troductory statement  of  the  facts  concerning  them.' 
But  so  enormous  was  the  task  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  attempt  the  survey  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Sem- 
itic nations.  Here  was  in  fact,  their  home.  Here  it  was 
that  the  true  Solonio  dispensation  prevailed. 

Very  little  is  known  of  them  outside  of  what  is  now 
being  collected  by  archseologists  researching  among  their 
inscriptions.  But  this  is  great.  We  find  among  the 
writings  of  men  of  letters  of  those  times,  an  occasional 
mention  of  their  existence.  Plato,  who  in  his  Republic' 
begins  the  celebrated  discussion  by  stating  that  they 
— ^meaning  a  certain  small  club,  assuredly  members  of 
a  thiasos — ^were  parties  regarded  by  him  as  most  impor- 
tant, opens  his  celebrated  work,  the  Eudsemonia,  by  go- 
ing with  Socrates  down  to  the  Piraeus  at  the  time  when 
the  eranos  was  holding  an  inauguration  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  temple  to  Bendis,  who,  like  Diana  or  Ar- 
temis, was  called  ^  Saviour,"  a  daughter  of  Jove  and 
Saturna,  patroness  of  labor,  and  friend  of  the  producing 
dasses  of  mankind.  Her  father,  the  great  Jupiter,  was 
haughty  and  looked  down  upon  laborers.  She  was  a 
moon  goddess,  and  patronized  r.nd  befriended  the  hunts- 
men, agriculturists,  skilled  artisans  and  laborers.  Thus, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  after  so  long  a  time,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Republic  of  Plato  was  inspired  and 
brought  forth  at  a  feast  of  workingmen.  We  have  already 
shown  that  Socrates  was  a  member;  and  judging  from  a 
dose  reading  of  the  Republic,  it  becomes  probable  that 
this  was  one  of  the  causes  against  him  which  not  long 
afterwards  compassed  his  tragic  death.' 

Although  the  writers  say  little  regarding  working  peo- 
ple on  account  of  the  prevailing  taint  of  labor,  yet  we 
nnd  by  inscriptions  that  they  have  a  record  of  their  own 

1L,  Chapten  Zm..  XIV.,  XV.,  XVT.,  XVII.,  XVin.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXI. 
These  ohapters  relate  moetly  to  the  great  trade  nnlonlam  under  the  diepen- 
Mtion  of  Knma  Pompilias,  afterwards  reinforced  by  Servliu  Tallluti,  another 
friend  of  the  Roman  workingmen.  Bat  they  do  not  penetrate  deeplv  into  th« 
Oveek  and  Semitic  onions  which  onr  second  voloms  has  eharged  itself  to 
dfllinaate. 

s  Plato,  Ji^piiNte,  L,  1. 

•Xenonhon,  ConvUM^  VTXL,  3:  "Uarrtf  ivintw  rod  dcov  roilrov  ^tM/rmt^x.** 
See  I.,  dtM  page,  and  p.  668,  with  note,  where  the  passage  of  XMiophon  is 
quoted,  and  accompanied  with  the  statement  that  the  dootriBSt  of  Soentsa 
were  baaed  on  1ot«,  afterwacda  a  Ohrlstisa  tenet 
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which  is  reliable  and  old.  The  proofs  that  tmioQe  ezie- 
ted  in  the  dim  antiquity  cannot  be  ooll6ct«d  bo  as  to 
make  a  hiatorical  train  of  events  aa  we  like  to  see  them 
arranged  in  our  modem  times.  We  are  consequently 
obliged  to  take  up  with  fragmentary  evidence  such  as  is 
given  in  the  inecriptions.  For  instance,  we  have  pieces 
of  stone  upon  which  are  words  sliowinf^  that  the  metal 
and  stone  workers  and  some  of  the  builders  had  good 
organizations  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.* 
The  discovery  of  engraved  monuments  carved  at  such  an 
early  age  confirms  the  suspicion  that  there  existed  an 
enormnoB  trade  organization  before  the  days  of  Kuma 
uid  Solon,  that  they  were  peaceful  and  honest,  and  that 
the  law  of  these  sovereigns  permitting  organization  came 
afterwards. 

All  along,  from  the  highest  dates  we  find  the  unions  of 
trades  to  have  had  two  objects  as  a  basis  of  association. 
The  first  and  evidently  most  important  was  that  of  mutual 
supports,  and  the  other  that  of  some  sort  of  religious 
wonhip  The  economical  incentive  was  at  the  bottom 
of  everything.  This  is  clear.  Six  hundred  yearn  before 
Christ  there  were  unions  of  poor  washerwomen.'  A 
union  of  washerwomen  600  years  before  Christ  I  The 
inscriptiona  ahow  that  it  was  to  some  deitv;  for  every 
craft,  in  accordance  vrith  the  early  belief,  had  an  im- 
aginary god  or  goddess  supposed  to  be  looking  after  the 
interests  of  that  special  trade.  Another  stone  slab  is 
fonod  at  Athens,  of  a  clothes-cleaners'  union  whose 
members  likewise  had  an  altar  of  consecration. 

The  general  term  designating  these  unions  was  eranoa, 
sad  the  functions'  which  accompany  the  term  ore  spoken 

'Odder,  M8.,  OminblSaaJ  In  Oit  AiMor,  Vo.  85,  p,  17 ;  •'  IMaB  llfut  Sletn, 
ma  rBbriokts  deiTClben  wardea  beniM  Im  VI.  JilrlmndirU  Tor  Chr.  laa 
AthSB  ■aaBsnibrt:  TgL  Atfaen.,  HiatirOimgen.  X.,  IKW,  p.  IM;  abcr  Bin 
Baw«li  for  aina  Oanomiiucbiit  In  «tben  nocb  nlcht  artiracht  Di^gcn  Iwa- 
tand  *1na  anlchs  anf  Boa!  dum  aln*  miuAi'M<r.e  v^A^^^  In  Slnlori!  CIO., 
alner  EhreoBlatDa  dig 
VUAiifu,  X..  ISBC,  p.  407,  No.  to,"    Bat  miiat 

,-^ .0  at  Athana  waa  manafactarsd  by  tba  ornn- 

La  of  Koa.  ThjBtelra,  etc. ;  or  at  leaat  th>  nagb  matstlal.  aa  waa  dona 

IB  India  for  tba  DamHcui  bUdei. 

lOehlar.  MS.,  No.  »,  OmlrAuHni.  1,   n.   11:      "Giwsbbk.   InacbiUtUch 
M  biralta  Ittr  daa  IT.  Jahrh.  t.  Cbr,  dla  OenoaieDadiaft  der  ■kvw  U   '  " 
baaaagt:   OIA.,  n.,  im.  Tt^  AChan..    MUUuUimo.  X.,  1§80,    p.  'It,  t 
WalbinJKhiin  alnar  ■Aiivrpia  ana  dam  VI.   Jarhb.  t.  Cbr.    mltgelb< 


'.  Cbr.    mltgelbaUt  Irt. 

Welblnaclirlftelnea  vpa*ivTHia  dem  VL  Jabrl.  T.  Cbr."    Tbia  brlii«g  waabaT' 
womto  and  voolwOTkem'  nnlona  aa  aarljr  aa  B.  G.  tOO;  actnallr  balOn  Solon. 
•  Voncart,   AaadaUaiu  SM^aua,  p.  S:    Atlrtoth,  Xlk.  .A'lwiiacM,    VIII., 
Ip..  1,  fd.  DIdot  \  Tan  BoUt,  Dt  Ermi*  Viltnm  Oracirmt. 
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tA  in  the  earlieBt  writiiigB.  It  is  spoken  of  b;  1 
wbo  eTidentlv  looked  upon  it  aa  a  little  different  from 
that  aaaamea  in  later  centuries.  In  Homer  the  word 
eranos  deeignstes  a  stipend  paid  into  a  oommon  fond  bj 
a  clnb  of  people,  for  eatables  and  wine  at  the  oommon 
table,  either  at  some  special  feast,  or,  as  was  more  gener- 
ally needfnl,  for  the  poor,  who  worked  ereiy  day  and 
had  to  economize  in  their  food  by  regular  meals  in  oom- 
mon, Bueh  as  were  enormously  in  praotioe  among  the 
Qreek-epeabing  people  in  all  antiquity.  Homer  inti- 
mates that  it  waa  a  part  of  the  soheme,  and  approved  and 
sanotified  by  the  god  or  goddess,  or  whatever  divinity, 
to  hare  things  thoa  enjoyed  in  oommoa  But  we  shatl 
oome  to  these  definitions  mcve  explioitely  soon. 

These  assooiationB  conducted  the  oommunity  business, 
not  only  of  eating  and  drinking  at  the  common  table,  in 
fellowship  with  ontf  another,  but  in  solid  bosiness  trans- 
actdons;  and  they  did  it  vigorously  under  established 
law.'    They  utilized  the  forces  of  their  unions  in  exactly 

TOM  LAW PBOOFB  THAT  IT  WAS  TBX   OLD  STATUTS  OF  SOlA>!f. 

AS  aaows  in  tbx  roAaMsiTTABT  allbsioss. 

iWa  ban  gin  qaatetton*  u  thej  ippui  In  tba  irorkliuiiua'a  luMitp- 
tliina,  ihowtng  Uitm  ill  to  be  Ukea  (rom  tlia  gnat  oHgliiN  law  praMrrad 
only  In  ttm^iaKna.ty  form,  Cf,  Val  I.,  pp.  US-S,  qnailng  law  of  tie  lna«i. 
of  Uunvliini,  C  1 1.,.  SlI.,  No.  1113;  Foncart,  Aa.  Bti^  p.  11.  who  alao 
abowa  tbat  thla  waa  ao;  '■  La  lol  d«*  tnulitaa  ral  gniM  aooa  laa  Intoalaa; 
Bala  ella  ne  fit  probiblBOieat  qas  teprodubv."  Now.  tha  law  la  again  naa- 
tjoaad  oo  tba  atoDe  of  a  ^i^fftK,  and  again  of  an  lou-of  fboad  at  Iba  Palrvoa, 
J^mu  AnlUcL,  IMi.  II,,  p.  8M,  Un«  17-30;   "   ,,..,.  r^^urn  iv  ■irui 

Tt  iistr  i  TiHi<H«»^u  •'r'  iiiiv,''  x.  t.  A.  Again,  almllar  alloalan  to  tlis 
(Ta4t  orlBlnij  Uw  la  laea  In  an  InacMpllan  fonnd  at  &morgoa  oltad  by  tha 
feiTDHl  Soumanaadli,  In  lbs  AfX'"^'^"^  'Miim'^'i.  JVna  aeria.  So.  TT, 
Bnii  11;  "...  .  usTd  Tin  riirnr  tmv  'B^iuirnp."  Tha  law  la  refmsd  to  In  an 
biBortptlon  of  Kbodsi,  ooronitiDg  or  crowning  a  ivp.ix,  CIQ,,  ISIS.  It 
la  In  tha  mnamm  ot  the  aamlnuy  of  Vinlcii  Unea  11-31,  raad:  ■■  ._ . 

t(Ux4«  TBV  MifBr  w 'AALoUriM  AJL.airrir,  rnipv^lffir  THvk    w    n,imr 

ill  x^iwr  XC"''"'  m*irmw  tAw  it  roi  viiuv  iityimtf  i«l  i  vpSMf  r*it 
iwrpa^^na  ti,  lolura.     ■.  r,  A.     OIL.,  Vol.  Tt.,  pait   3.  iDaolptlan  no.  10, 
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the  Bsme  maimer  as  we  do  in  these  days.  The;  were 
howsTer  infiuitolj  superior  to  the  modem  oonBerrative 
nnioiiB  which  refuse  to  coordinate  themselves  into  a 
Toting  power;  since  they  were  voters,  and  according  to 
many  evidences  of  insoriptiona  and  of  the  annals  of  lus- 
torians,  they  formed  themselves  into  what  we,  in  these 
days  call  political  parties  and  used  all  their  power  and 
influence  toward  eleoting  to  office  the  superintendents 
of  public  work,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
labor  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  They  followed  the  great 
law  of  Solon,  manraUusioDs  to  which  we  here  give  in  an 
elaborate  note.     The  law  itself  is  given  on  page  48. 


mi    4w*M («o«l.    ....  *    .Al|y.<l     ■U.(^|U»C.      T.  88,       iy,i,   (iywf 

Boeckh.),    v.  44.    >i.{.^iKi  ipia  ■upplevi,  cslera  Boackbii  (ddi,   pruslar 
*.  S«4S.  qDM  Keiliut   mtliuii." 

BugiM,  JnUjuilU  BBUaiqya,  Vol.  IL,  No.  861.  ihowi  ta  ennoi  ■■ 
lift*liig  nasd  Mid  procnnxl  Indgmcnl.  lbs  p«noD  wbo  dlrectad  the  proM- 
cntjon  1>  MU**«d  to  biTa  beaa  tba  eblsT  or  tbs  anno*.  Tbay  wan  >n«llca. 
Toacut,  4ii.  Je«l..  p,  40,  and  cote  7.  Anotbar  auob  law  prooaaa  bM  Immi 
dlKOTend.  BuigaM  •  Inacr..  ibo^a  cited,  Ko.  881,  read*,  "Ivvtri  t* 
Kiipi^^r  OMMra,  an^yyobo-a  ttsit66iiiioy  Avvvonra  abI  ratr^r  ifiotirfiwf 
4*^4  rra^tifrp  .  -  .  ,  .  aiMovaa  avD^vravffa,  HflTa  Iha  eplgrapb  tMcomai  11* 
lealUe.    Fmcart,  OUL.  aaja  of  tba  auna :  "  d'aocord  aVH  U  loi    da  Solob." 

TBS  I^W AS  SaOWN  IK  BURIAL  USIOK  Or  .XSCBLAFIUS-HYOIA. 

I  Ln  CoLLKot  JB,iamj.n  n  Utoux 

u      8*lvl>  C.  T.    UuflaUtna  Ob   Uemorlam  FUvl  Apolloal  PiocaTatorli  Aa- 

III    snatl  Qnl  Tult  A  PlDiKoCbiKK.  at  CapJtonii  Aur.  Ubsitl  Adialoria  cjoi 

fiulli  aul  opllml  pllHlDil.  donam  dadit  coUai^o  AhouIiiiI    at  HTflia 

locmn  aadlcali  earn  pergola  et  ilpiuin   MarmonniD  AeKuUpl  at  aolai- 

■T    lorn  teatnm  junctam,  In  quo  populaa  Collajrl  Bnpn  Script)  apnUtnr, 

qaod  eat  rla  AppU  ad  Hutl*  In&a  mllUarJDml.  et  II,  «b  m-tae  eundbua 

T     cut*  IviTa  later  tdfluM  Vlblnm   Calocaemm  et  populsm.     Item  eadam 

liarcclllna  EoUegla  Sopra  Scrlpto  dadlt  donavltqiia  aeatartlnni  qulaqu- 

flDta    UlUa    Hammiun    liomliilbBa    Hoiqei'o  aeugtnta  anb  bac  ooodl- 

doDa,    at  ae  plore*  ndlaguitor  qaam    nnmaraa   anpra  aorlptua,   et  at 

Tt    In  iDcom  datonctorom  looo  lanlaot  et  lltMrt  adlegantar,  tbI  al  gnl*  Idcdib 

■anm  legare  lolal  Alia  Tel  tratri  taI  Uberto  dnintkut,  at  luIeTat  arkia 

*ti  Hoetrae  partem  dnnldiuki  fUiarfttici,  et  tia  tKOi  waaniaia  aaprm  acriptam 

tbUhc  In  aUoa  uaua  ooDTailar*.  asd  at  ax  oauria  etna  anmtnio  dlibn 

irlpUa  lacnm  contreqaantanDt.    Ei  reditu  Mo*  lunuiiM  al  qood 

1-1  — irtnlaa  homlntbaa  Mnmara  LX  ai  daereto  nnlTanoriUB 

to  lampio  dlTornm  In  aade  dtvl  TtU  eon  nnta  plan 


DomparmTDTlnt  apertDlaa  homlnlboa  Nnmt 
quod  ■Mtsm  eat  Ir  '  " 


■  Noatrl  Pll  Patiia  patriae  iportnlaa  diridarent:  In  temple  dlTornm  In 
aede  dlTl  Tltl  c  Oflllo  UermeU  qninqneiuiali  perpetno  tbI  qal  tnne  arit 
D  X.  lU.,  AaUo  Zeoonl  ]^til  edllefl  X.  IIL,  SeliUe  Mu^Mlllmw  matilcol- 
iKtX.  IIL.  ImmuDlbiu  (IngnUa  X  II.  coratoribo*  aing.  X  II.  popak). 
■tng.  Z  1-  Itamplunllpridlan'maaNoTambriaNatalleolleBldlTldannl- 
ax  reditu  anpra  •orlnta  ad  nulrlli  In  Kbolam  Hoatnun  praaaantlbtu  qola- 

.,  ■,  d.    1  .,1,^  J  y,    m,^  collefi  Z  VI.,  imm--"- — 

IS.  Z  nil.,  puem  auTom  III;  Tlni 
Dm  novam,  patri  ooilazl  I.  Immaolb 
I.,  popnlo  iltig.  est.  111.  Item  prldli 
•nt,  «ktnt  anpra  acrlptiui  aat  ZIU.  t 


I,  gaoiDaU  X  VLTtMCil  coliagi  X  vi.,  matrtciollefl  X~VI.,'imniiiiilbn*  iinf , 
Z  im.,cDnt(aibaa  alns.Z  nil.,  puem  auTom  III;  Tbinm  mananiaa 
qnlnqneBiuU  aeitBdcinim  novani,  patri  ooilazl  I.  Immaolbiu  dag.  Sei 
■— ~ ■ — ~- "—    .-  -J —  ..—  .Tf    .. iridle  oonai  Jen- 
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Id  this  respect  they  were  socUliste  of  the  m&nner  aome- 
timeB  designated  the  Socialistic  Trade  and  Xiabor  Alli- 
ance or  sooialistio  new  trade  unionism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  new  Boci&lietio  trade  unionism  is  the  oldest  of 
all  on  record.  The  oldest  trade  unions  were  certainly 
the  purest  in  the  true  philosophy  and  economy  of  sdeo- 
tifio  Bocislism. 

Summing  it  all  up,  the  insoriptional  histoty,  backed 
by  the  great  law  or  jusooeundiof  Solon,  was  leading  the 
workers  out  and  upward  into  Plato's  highest  civilization, 
his  Eudfemonia,  which  was  an  enlightened  political  state 
wherein  the  workers  rose  from  their  miseries  by  poUt- 
ical  action  through  the  ballot  The  scheme  was  at  first 
endorsed,  with  the  wonderfully  powerful  movement  of 
Jesns,  but  ferociously  assaulted  by  the  competitive  sys- 
tem and  finally  suppressed,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

Now,  amid  turbulent,  disgraceful  ambition  of  its  own 
leaders  who  are  catering  to  combinations  of  capital  for 
the  paltry  emolument  of  their  offerings,  like  the  ancient 
fakirs,  and  in  spite  of  their  treachery  which  betrays  the 
misled  membenhip,  the  glorious  Eudiemonia  or  s^te  of 
the  "Blessed"  is  gradually  "rea waking,"  in  the  prophetic 

Tolina.    Itam  VUI.    Km.  HutlH  dl*  kue  avitUaai*  ad  Mutli  aodon 

kiv  loco  dliridanat  sportDUB  puiam  ct  TLaam,  Meal  ■Qpra  ■crtptDm  tmi  prldl» 

DDiua  Sarambtn.   Itwn  pildle  tdu  Mtrtlu  •odam  loco  imiuud,  qiuuii 

r  mlMt,  ral  iportalH,  alcBt  ■ollliu  ait  due.    Itam  XI..  Kid.  Aprilcadla 
_...,_.  __.. —  .___ ——11  dlTidarentor  aporlnUa  Yiiin  pr '— " 


Ubw  dlTidanator  (parttiUa  vine  wia 
■upr*  KTiptii.  Itam  V.,  idui  Maiu  dia  [□Hseadamlaeo  prae- 
la  aividaritilur  iporlulie  vino  at  p»na  aicnt  diebui  aupra  acnptla, 
SB  cuudiciona  qua  !□  convanlu  placoit  Dnirariii.  nt  diebni  aupra  aciip- 
tiit  ii  qui  ad  apulandnm  aoD  coDveuiHent.  Bponnlae  at  paaa  el  vinu 
eomm  veniraQt  al  praaentibui  dividirelur  excepto  eoraoi  qui  (ram  mare 
enmt  vel  qui  parpaiua  valeindjne  detinalui.  Itata  P.  Aeilui  Aunutl 
niliberlua  Zauon  s'dem  calleKio  lupra  acripto  ob  memoriini  U.  Ulpl 
ADgn)tl  libarti  Capitcmii  tralrji  (ui  piiuime  dsdit  donavllqne  aaalar- 
liom  decern   milia   nummum,   ntl  ei  reditu  eioi  lummae  ia   coruibn- 

•crlpta  ait,''quam  dedit'donavh  coll'e°|io  auprrKriplo  S>1via'*C.  F.  h^ 
callma  at  V.  Aeliui  Augnatl  libenua  ZtaB,  id  alio*  uma  coniarterB  volo- 
erlQt  qoam  ia  aoa  uaua  qui  aupra  acripli  aunt,  quoi  ordo  collui  noatri  de- 
crevit,  at  mi  baac  ommi.  qsaa  aupra  leripta  •nul,  auii  diaboa  at  lU 
Sanl  dlvidaniqug  qund  ai  advaran*  ea  quid  rscerint,  live  quid  ita  non 
feceriDt.  tunc  quinquaaiulii  vel  curalaraa  aiDadem  collagl  qni  tunc  emnl. 
at  advareui  aa  quid  tacoriat.  auinquinnalia  al  caraloraa  aupr*  acripli  ntl 


Plaeaanla  A  Jnuio  Rnfino  conanlibDi.  quinquaimatl  C.  Ofi) 
cnralDribui  O.  Aalio  Aofuali  Ilberlo  Onaaimo  el  C.  SatT»  ^ 
Thia  FUvioa  Apollonioa  •■ "— ^- ■—    - 


piano,  qnod  ceilDi 
-■■—'"  "  Bratti 


» 
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language  of  the  celebrated  Manifesto  of  1848j  to  become 
the  vast  and  indeed,  the  only  power  which  can  prevail  to 
supersede  the  curse  of  combinations  or  trusts  of  indivi- 
duals and  corporatioils. 

NoB-voting  trade  unions  are  fools.  They  know  not 
and  indeed  refuse  to  know  that  by  abjuring  their  man- 
hood in  refusing  to  strengthen  their  cause  by  the  ballot, 
they  are  but  wafting  themselves,  their  cause  and  their 
hopes,  backward  into  the  feudalism  of  the  dark  ages. 

But  the  peculiar  phase  of  this  ancient  organization 
was  the  economic  manner  of  mutually  providing  for  each 
other  with  the  things  to  eat,  drink,  wear,  for  shelter,  and 
finally  for  sepulture  after  death.  This  accounts  for  the 
universal  brotherhood  in  which  they  are  known  to  have 
clung  with  an  unflinching  tenacity.  They  called  it  an 
"abiding  faith."  It  was  probably  their  table  socialism 
and  their  burial  attachment  that  inculcated  the  burning 
love  for  one  another  which  has  been  such  a  marvel  to  the 
students  of  modem  days  whose  task  is  to  decipher  their 
amazing  anaglyphs.  This  mutual  love  is  found  to  reach 
down  far  into  the  Christian  era. 

Not  only  did  they  love  each  other  here,  but  they  be- 
lieved that  after  death  they  should  all  remain  together — 
the  masons  with  the  masons;  the  braziers  with  the  braz- 
iers; the  potters  with  the  potters;  and  thus  with  all  the 
trades  and  professions!  They  made  provision  by  means 
of  a  burial  attachment  to  their  union,  that  in  little  cin- 
erary urns,  the  ashes  of  the  members  should  be  mized 
together  in  order  that  the  dead  brethren  be  provided  in 
the  tomb  with  each  others'  society,  believing  that  as  their 
life-long  contact  in  the  brotherly  and  sisterlv  love  had 
afforded  so  much  good  and  such  exquisite  joy,  so  in  the 
cinerarium,  ashes  would  mix  with  ashes,  affording  joy  in 
the  silent  and  peaceful  beatitudes  of  the  long  forever.' 

There  are  found  quite  a  number  of  slabs  of  marble  and 
other  stone  whose  grim  chiaelings  plainly  indicate  that 

•  Ocfa^er,    "MSB.,   Contrib."    H..    p.   « 
tnflft  urn  lu  twwelKa,  dm  dif  Sorgc  tl 

die  Brlultunff  dei  Onbntfleft,  und  fur  den  loaimcuLnja  Tipjiacn  von  cfd  v«r- 
eEacQ  ftCnfcn  wurd«;  dies  trklirt  sEch  lui  der  ulcralen  OrundU^  tiler 
Verrini,  Die  Verehrcr  dfrnflbra  Oottheit  »oUeii  uad  woUen  lucb  nich  Ihrem 
Tode  Terelut  Min,  Ibnni  wllen  yom  Verefne    ri  vwif^Hira   erwlneo.         Diher 

•rkllnn  ilch  die  cimeliuutioi  Begrtbnliplltia  'einielner'  Vcrrlne,   ihlrimn 

TOD  elner  Hiuer,  die  ErriehtDng  und  Erhiltuni  der  iiniiuTe." 
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love  was  the  first  moral  principle  while  mutual  care  tm- 
der  title  of  economies  was  the  first  practical  principle. 
In  entering  one  of  the  numerous  unions^  the  candidate 
was  first  carefully  examined  as  to  his  or  her  good  traits. 
Social  standing  seems  not  to  have  been  much  regarded. 
Slaves  were  admitted  to  membership.*  It  is  indeed 
wonderful,  even  amazing,  after  so  long  an  interval  of 
buried  and  secreted  truth,  to  find  that  love,  mixed  with 
mutual  economies,  was  the  foundation  rock  of  success 
and  happiness  for  the  lowly  outcasts  of  mankind  who,  as 
now,  formed  four  fifths  of  our  race. 

Every  member  must  be  proved  by  a  rigid  examination 
to  be  pure,  clean,  holy  and  good.'  This  we  positively 
know  to  have  been  going  on  600  years  before  the  advent 
of  our  era.  Everybody  knows  furthermore  that  love, 
purity,  goodness  are  the  basis  of  our  modern  civilization. 
Foucart,  who  seemed,  at  the  time  M.  Wescher  wrote  the 
significant  words  quoted  in  the  note,  not  to  agree,  says 
that  the  word  hagnos  means  more  than  holiness;  it  means 
clean;  and  to  keep  clean,  pure,  castus,  required  abstemi- 
ousness. He  says  it  means  practical,  material  purity; 
and  hints  that  in  course  of  time  it  may  have  crystalized 
into  the  ideal  later  known  as  agnos  castus,  the  Lamb  of 
God.ii 

Another  remarkable  thing  of  these  days  was  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  what  was  meant  by  manhood.  The  slave, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  nothing,  had  nothing  and  must 
hope  for  nothing.  The  freedman  who  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  free  man  who  could  be  a  citizen, 
was  the  power  of  the  organized  workingmen  we  are  dis- 
cussing. The  law  always  drew  the  line  against  him. 
Plato  was  too  much  of  an  aristocrat  to  recognize  the  work- 

•  Foucart,  "Asboc.  HeL*'  p.  7,  shows  many  Inscriptions  which  prore  that 
slaves  as  well  as  freedmen  were  admitted  to  membership.  See  "PhUologua, 
2nd  Supplement,*'  p.  612:  "  'Yvfp  Aio^aro/lvpiafrar  tmv  rar  vtfAio*  AovXwr 
Evoi  .  . .  *¥«%  yptLfitiart^x  5aft^»oc  i«par«v^«f  Aibt  'Armfiv/iiov  ....  ritv  Kvpimv 
*PoJt«»v  iiviihiM  Atl*KTufivpi«f.  ..." 

*•  Wescher,  "Revue  .\rcn^loglque,"  1886,  Vol.  II.,  p.  226,  comments  upon 
these  conditions,  basing  his  remarks  on  the  eplrraph  in  C  I  G.,  126,  lines  81>S4: 
"Mi)3evl  i^ivrm  «U  ri)r  o'tuvordntiv  oi/vooov  rmv  ipaviarmv,  irpiv  iv 
6o*itJiajet&^  ci  ivrX  £yiof  koX  twtfi^t  taX  ayad<S«."  Wescher  on  the  strength 
of  this,  adds:  "Le  principe  de  ces  r^imiona,  c'est  la  liberty,  lenr 
but  c*eat  V  amelioration  morale  et  mat^rlelle  des  hommes.  Les  seules  com* 
ditions  d'  admissibUite  qu*  elles  exigent,  ce  sont  trois  vcrtus  qu*  on  pour- 
rait  appeler  chr^tiennes:  la  saintet^,  la  pi^t^,  la  bont^. 

^^  Aa  the  unions  were  religious,  or  believed  in  supernatural  aid,  the  Idea 
of  sacrifice  is  connected  therewith,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  ancient 
initiations.  Plutarch,  "De  Superatitionibus."  makes  it  mean  physically  cleao« 
l.e.  materially  clean:  "^tnr«^l  ^yyttmi,  jucida^pyoi.,  itad«p^oi'.** 
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ingman  in  hie  true  quality  as  the  great  producing  factor 
of  the  wealth  and  means  of  life,  as  Adam  Smith  so  nobly 
argued,  but  he  thought  manhood  and  ariatoeracy  had 
four  fountains  which  he  called  sources  of  nobility.  The 
first  is  this  man's  aristocracy  by  birth:  the  sconii  is  his 
aristocracy  by  illustrious  military  achievement;  the  third 
springs  from  victories  in  the  contests  of  the  games,  and 
the  fourth  is  the  preeminence  of  the  spirit  and  mental 
powers  of  genius.  This  last,  as  Diogenes  Lsertius  who 
wrote  a  life  of  Plato,  informs  us,  was  the  nobility  he 
most  highly  prized."  But  alas  these  are  all  counted 
from  the  citizen  class.  The  poor  expropriated  descen- 
dant of  the  slave  was  totally  overlooked  in  this  estimate. 
He  was  entitled  to  no  claims  to  nobility.  All  he  had  was 
what  he  earned  by  the  hardest  and  this  is  why  his  or- 
ganization was  a  boon  so  estimable. 

To  illustrate  more  vividly  the  necessity  among  the 
plodding  outcasts,  our  ancient  forefathers,  of  a  strong 
and  protective  association  of  intermutual  care,  let  us  r&> 
cur  to  the  fact  that  Jor  thousands  of  years  they  were  re- 
garded as  not  possessing  souls;  they  were  simply  things, 
such  as  machines,  implements  of  toil"  and  production. 

Regarding  the  authority  enforcing  inscriptions,  the 
wording  is  lost;  yet  everything  thus  far  found  points  to 
a  clause  in  the  Solonic  law.  Several  inscriptions  of  an 
early  date  show  that  it  was  compulsory.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  that  these  legalized  trade  and  labor  societies 
were  in  Egypt  considered  by  Amasis,  as  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  people  got  their  living, 
as  well  as  to  afford  the  census  enumerators  an  accurate 
clew  to  their  numbers. 

All  the  savants  are  now  beginning  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  that  these  unions  were  not  only  very  ancient 
but  very  important  factors  of  state.      There  can  be  no 

"  VAaa.  Lnrt.  thouiht  to  bt  To?  Uldelit,  "V!u  Platonli,"  SI:  "AxihItu 
U  t  nv'vi.a  <ic  %Am    T^tfiiMM.  'Ex  |>)v,   Jiv    t«r   •!  'p^rM     «A>>.     ■/t-«*1 

dc^^uH^c,  "aiitoln  dH  CUnt*  KobW'   p.   31. 

"  Tirro,  "Dc  Re  Riutlcn."  I.  H.  1:    "Initninientl  fcniu  Toa1«.  ct  Kal- 

mutum,  IQ  quo  pUofltn."  Thui  the  aervanC  \%  i  machine,  like  a  bea^  dt  a 
wafsn.  OD^  that  he  nn  makt  a  natae  with  hli  Tocal  organa.  Again,  "Dl^eat," 
IT.,  B:  "Serrile  eapnt  nulhlio  Jua  habet."  Taken  trom  the  great  Jnriat 
Prohu:  or  aa  Ulplan  ptita  It  to  "IHcwt."  IV..  IT:  "Is  penonam  aerrllen 
nnl1>  cuUt  obllfatlo."  The  denial  or  anj  claim  to  manhood  or,  nobllitjr  or 
mil  li  iln  mad*  bj  Plato,  "L»w»."  VI.;  Homer,  "Odj-Mtj',"  mi.,  t.  KS- 
*B;   R«Tice.  "Seimon.,"  I.;   "Satyr."   VI,.   v.  fl. 
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doubt  that  the  unions  existed  in  a  non-legalized  form 
long  before  either  Numa,  Solon  or  Amasis  and  were  ev^i 
at  tnis  early  period  cutting  their  own  inscriptions." 

From  the  earliest  recorded  proof  of  their  existence 
obtained  through  their  own  annals  600  years  before 
Christ;  we  find  nimibers  all  along  of  later  ones  and  pro- 
pose to  occasionally  sketch  them  as  curious  landmarks^ 
as  we  descend  the  craggy  steps  of  time.  Dr.  Johann 
Oehler,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  has  given  much 
time  and  travel  to  this  subject,  mentions  an  eranos  which 
flourished  over  400  years  before  Christ."  Natural  to 
their  miserable  condition,  the  property  and  all  good 
things  of  life  which  they  had  created,  being  taken  away 
from  them,  they  not  only  hugged  their  protective  union- 
ism and  its  common  table  and  mutual  association,  but 
they  likewise  cultivated  a  belief  in  an  imagined  saviour. 
This  they  for  centuries  adhered  to  until  He  finally  came. 
In  consequence,  their  inscriptions  teem  with  the  men- 
tion of  their  god  Soter  or  saviour,  an  imaginary  redeemer, 
some  day  coming  to  deliver  the  wopld.**  The  pre-Chris- 
tion  saviour  worshipers  were  among  the  strongest  unions 
of  labor.  Their  condition  was  made  precarious  by  the 
harsh  power  of  the  wealthy,  constantly  speculating  upon 
their  nerve  and  muscle,  using  their  female  charms  for 
beastly  gratification,  glutting  themselves  with  their  valu- 
able productions  and  constantly  talking  them  down.  The 
law  gave  them  power  to  slay  them  without  process  of  a 
trial.  It  all  quickened  their  longings,  causing  them  to 
conjure  up  imaginary  hopes  of  relief  and  a  cherished 
belief  in  a  forthcoming  Saviour  who  was  to  redeem  them 
all.  This  greatly  whetted  their  habits  and  practice  of 
worship  and  inculcated  mutual  loye  and  growth  of  con- 

>*  Cagnat.  in  "Revue  Oontemporaine/*  Jan.  1896,  p.  166,  says:  "L&  tradi' 
tion  rapporte  au  roi  Numa  1*  institution  des  corporations  profeasionnellea  A 
Rome.  Pour  qui  ne  fait  point  de  1'  existence,  de  Romulus  et  son  succesaeur 
un  article  de  foi.  Cela  signifle  qu*  elles  sont  aussi  anciennes  que  U  viUe 
meme." 

»  Oehler,  "MSS.,  written  to  the  author**:  "Sabasio«:  Die  2«i/Sa<t«9T^ 
im  Peireius  wxirden  bereits  oben  unter  den  Ipavoi  erwthnt;  eine  in  derselb<*n 
Stelle  gefundene  Weihungslnschrlft  aus  dem  Jahre  842  r.  Chr.  CIA.,  n.,  1896 
wlrd  mit  Recht  auf  Sabasios  befogen  und  beweisst,  dass  der  Cult  dieses  Gottis 
bereits  im  IV/  Jahrh.  t.  Chr.  im  Peireius  gepHegt  wurde." 

i«  Oehler.  "MS.,"  L,  No.  66:  "In  Rhodes  bestend  ein  Ai^  S«*n)pi««Tttr 
Sopavio^rav  «otvbv,  "InscT."  Or.  "Inscr.**  162;  in  Lindos  Ai^  Zimvpui^rMi 
"ibid."  nr.  9891.  Zcirf  'Ytfmot.  "They  are  recorded  by  the  epigraphists  as  of 
about  B.  C.  262.  It  was  all  as  their  simple  minds  happened  to  imagin*. 
The  same  author  refers  to  Strabo,  601,  and  to  the  "Cbrpus  InscriptiOMum  At- 
ticarum,"  H.,  no.  616,  of  B.C.  800,  for  mention  of  a  Zeus  iwrqp*  and  " 
Heiligthum  desselben  im  Peireius."    Dioskuroa  "Ad  Sabiren." 
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science  in  the  world.  The  third  and  fonrth  centuriea  be- 
fore our  era  abound  in  saviour  or  mesaiah  worship  among 
the  trade  organizations.  Almost  all  the  members  of  the 
eranos  built  upon  thifl  hope." 

To  be  added  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  sources 
of  that  Saviour  worship  which  at  the  present  day  is  caus- 
ing vague  and  erroneous  speculations  regarding  the  ori- 
gin of  our  religion,  must  be  another  well-known  reason 
which  is,  that  the  Roman  conquesta  based  their  animus 
largely  in  the  ambition  of  individuals  for  gain,  by  plunder 
and  the  glut  of  vengeance.  To  them  nothing  was  bo  deli- 
cious as  the  groans,  sobs  and  dying  moans  of  victims. 
Such  victims  must  be  the  poor  proletairee  whom  their 
aristocracy  bad  degraded,  robbed  and  impoverished.  Let 
every  movement  of  the  organized  modem  workers  be- 
ware; since  the  fires  of  that  ancient  hatred  have  never 
been  quenched  or  even  christianized.  To  rob  and  glut 
and  become  millionaires  at  the  expense  of  the  working- 
people  is  still  the  uppermost  sentiment;  and  let  us  be- 
ware lest  they,  in  their  cunning,  spring  upon  ue  another 
standing  army  with  a  mOitary  force,  such  as  killed  oft 
the  workers  in  the  past.  Rome  by  her  conquests,  raised 
the  battle-axe  against  the  useful  element  of  the  race. 
That  same  truculent  money  power  is  still  here  and  it 
behooves  the  non-propertied  majorities  to  take  this  aa 
their  warning. 

Away  back  in  the  time  of  Numa  and  Tullus  Hostilius 
there  were  religious  congregations  which  were  none 
other  than  labor  associations  worshiping  a  tutelary,  sav- 
ing deity."  The  Arval  Brothers  and  Sisters  early  as- 
sumed an  aristocratic  hue  since  they  were  supported  by 
the  general  government  and  made  perpetual  under  its 
sanction,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  aa  the  bridge 

"  Benpla  mi  uother  of  Uie  Hviour  d«illH  gn  whom  tb^  placed  hope 
u   1   Dua^inlc   power.  Th»  CIA,,    n,.   61T.    hM   i  atone  ihowlas   lU   ■ 

■^HparlvTfu.B.C,  SCO.  In  B.C.  tOD,  1;.,  In  that  centur}',  there  wu  in  ennoi 
or  ■  numootu  colony  or  them,  right  In  the  brl^teit  dnji  at  Socntel,  wba 
bid  Ihelr  boiuei  ind  little  templea,  ■vpwiu  aloni  the  cllffi  at  the 
AcnpoUi:  Oehler,  "USS.  lo  tbe  nuthor":  "Athea,  Bnrlhnt  ndrd  wy^  ritv 
tf^vtanty  In  den  fii:Ui  iitxrv^t^tAi.  VeRfichnlaen,  die  luf  dcr  AtpinKi^ 
lefunden  wunlen,  und  dem  IV.  Jihrb.  t.  Cbr.  inRbSreD  O  1  A.,  n„ 
IBS;  vre;  TTS;  T76,  C  I  *.,  IV».,  nr.  TM";  TlV;  77^:  T7Sc;  TTM;  yerjL 
"AnwriMn  jDurn.  of  Arch.."  IV.,  1888. 

»  Onnla  de  Cuwruc.  "Hlatglre  del  CIumi  Noblw,"  p.  19T,  iqq:  "I« 
MDITtemtkiD  rellrleiae  U  pliii  c«l»bre  «Ult  ctlle  del  TcMalet.  ippdleei  nUd 
ia  Vtata,"  ("Vntil  Tlnlu'-).  Under  Numi  tbey  00)7  numbtnd  bra.  Via- 
tircb,  Hmm,  i. :    "UpAnr  ji»r  etc  w»  Nm*.  itAitputv^ti  Uf—n  mwtal' 
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builders.  On  close  investigation  we  are  astonished  to 
find  that  everything  in  our  civilization,  especially  our 
Christian  religion,  is  derived  from  one  or  anotner  of  these 
innumerable  trade  and  labor  movements,  legalized  by 
Niuna  and  Solon  and  employed  by  the  state  until  broken 
up  after  the  conquests. 

But  this  trade  unionism  was  originally  considered  a 
great  virtue.  Solon,  in  bis  law  sometimes  called  the  law 
of  Attica,  positively  ordered  that  it  be  accounted  honor- 
able," which  at  that  early  day  proved  a  great  triumph  of 
craftsmanship.  On  obtaining  this  permission  they  began 
to  spread  over  mainland  and  islands,  until  they  existed 
everywhere,* 

It  was  under  this  law  of  free  organization  that  Pytha- 
goras careered.  Like  the  Ginostic  in  Christian  times,  he 
wanted  to  establish  a  great  philosophy  and  totally  failed. 
The  purely  economical  is  too  practical  ever  to  become  a 
philosophy.  Nevertheless  it  is  known  that  there  existed 
synods  or  communities  of  persons,  mostly  of  the  pedago- 
gical, and  esoteric  class  of  mind,  who,  like  the  mechanics 
and  laborers,  had  to  win  a  living  by  their  labor  and 
talent.  These  took  advantage  of  the  great  jus  coenndi, 
and  are  known  to  have  sheltered  themselves  from  harm 
'and  hunger  by  means  of  similar  unions,"  while  they  went 
abroad  to  do  good  in  the  world.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
Christians  did  afterwards.  The  Pythagorean  organiza- 
tion, which  is  now  known  and  acknowledged  to  have  been 
planted  into  the  trade  and  labor  movement  legalized  by 
Solon,  existed  600  years  before  Christ. 

"  PhiUrcb,  "BoloD,"  zi.,  Liwi  ot  Attics:  'Ayisf  v^Hct.-  "Solon,  pct- 
ccMsc  tkit  the  aoU  of  Attla  wb[ch  hirdly  nwuded  ths  huitMiuliDUi'i  labor, 
WIS  fur  from  b«liiff  cspiblc  of  DulDtAiDiDic  ■  luT.  iudoloit  muitilode.  onleiiM 
that  tndci  ihould  b«  utountcd  hanonblr;  tliat  tbc  council  ot  Arcopato* 
■bould   euminc   Into   tvtiy  nuui'i  ni»ru  o(  lupport.  lad   cfautiie   the   idle." 

*  Ttitf  iKert  OTfuilEcd  Id  the  Jaland  at  Chlo«  long  before  (Airljt;  aad  Id 
CtUci*  ire  fcund  Iheir  rellce,  ■bowinr  tb«t  they  often  dedicated  to  AacI*, 
pUi:  "  I  livDtst  TM* 'AnAnriaarar.  So  in  Epidimnui  vere  the  nagM'*'.  "ride 
Feuillta  d-  Epldiure,"  no.  112;  Fonort.  "De  Scenloia  ArtlfldbiB,"  p.  0,  who 
citet  iDformaElon  from  laocratci.  "ETB[orMp"  I,  lAO.  Ihui  ahowEnc  that  the 
OTtek  uniona  ipreid  to  the  iiland  of  Cypnu.  beiiif  Incited  bj  Eriforaa,  B.C 
UO-Set,  to  (o  there  and  eeltle.  Tbli  be  thlnka  waa  the  oriiln  ol  their  eiiatOK*. 
*^  Atheueufc^'Delpnoaophiats,"  V.,  ISOa.ipeaka  of  the&uyf»'«dtfTAl,'AvnnT' 
pivrai,  naraiTiaffTal.  ■■  belof  ^iKoa6^v  avvoloi.  Amonff  the  adherenta  of 
pTtliararaa  Ihere  «ai  a  dlfTerence  be(ire«i  theie  namea.  In  the  "Adodtidu^' 
*bo  ia  aottaor  of  "Vita  Pythttotn  apud  Fhotlum,"  II,  tha  foUoiriiic  dIKInc- 
tlool  are  tbrMuled  out:  "ei  air  iiiy  ^irnf  T-fUvtayifa  ei  Y<r*ini-*.J««*oSiT» 
Hfta-ripiMti..  H  a>  »vn>v  fia^Tii  nvAnTSfHioi,  oi  it  iMmt  ltm«n  (fAMsl 
avtmrtapurtmS."  Ojmpare  lambliciu:  p.  80,  iq,  Oehler,  "UBS.  to  tha  auCtur," 
ubjolna  the  nmarki:  "Der  nllidBw  Ulttelpunkt  der  PhiloaopheincJmliiii  war 
__    ...    _.-        ...   „._ _   ..,„„;.  genannl;  dahar  bat  WUh.  lliillMtW* 

iDvg.K  (ThUrt." 
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TTiere  was  a  anioB  of  potterB  at  Coa  which  existed  dar- 
ing the  fourth  century  B.  C.  That  there  was  a  jealousy 
existing  all  along  against  the  growth  and  success  of  these 
organizations  is  emphasized  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
crafty  priests  of  the  ofBcial  or  state  religion  captured  and 
turned  them  to  their  own  account.  This  was  especially 
the  fate  of  the  nnion  of  bridgebuilders.  Numa  evidently 
had  no  idea  that  his  college  of  pontiffs  would  ever  become 
a  seat  of  popeir.  Originally  the  college  of  pontiffs  or 
union  of  hridgebuUders  was  a  group  of  masons,  carpen- 
ters and  other  mechanics.  But  they  flourished  because 
they  were  voting  unions  and  obtained  political  control  in 
a  limited,  peaceful  manner.  Taking  advantage  of  some 
clause  in  the  law  now  lost,  they  voted  their  candidates 
into  the  offices  of  the  public  works  hereby  securing  for 
themselves  the  labor  of  building  bridges,  sewers,  and 
public  edifices  for  the  city  and  state  at  good  wages,  until 
they  worked  themselTes  up  info  respectability.  As  all 
things  in  those  days  were  compulsorily  religious,  bo  they 
also  conformed  with  the  general  customs  and  beliefs." 

Another  singular  thing  is,  that  as  in  Pontiff  so  in  every- 
thing, the  unions  lend  us  name  and  all;  for  pontifez  is 
bridgebuilder.  Even  the  pope  is  a  master  bridgebuilder, 
though  he  assumes  the  sounding  appellative  of  Pontiff, 
which  translated,  means  boss  of  the  union  of  bridge- 
builders,  who  became  celebrated  legalized  government 
Pontiffs  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  pontiffs  were 
originally  a  trade  union  of  bridgebuilders,  working  for 
the  state  on  government  construction.  Thus  everything 
in  our  modem  religion  is  trsceable  for  its  origin  to  some 
trade  organization,  under  the  Solonic  and  Numan  law. 

Trade  unions  built  all  the  great  itineraries  for  Rome 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  These  unions  must  have 
been  business-like  concerns.  An  interesting  account  of 
how  they  so  systematically  worked  from  a  very  early 
time,  is  given  by  a  recent  writer,  M.  Domaszewski,  in  the 
Eranos   Vindobonenses."    The  manner    in    which    trade 

*>  "PhiUrque  npportc  «■   plui!mr«  tndralta  it  m   "Vie  it  Niimi,"  que    - 
D*  nl  fuitltiu  I<  couts*  de  pontUa  et  quclqut*  *utK«  coUHca  d«  nUfltux : 

(Huroi,  apL  lUI.).  Ttii  priMb  under  the  iiiIk  ot  in  offlcUl  nllgloii  Iwfin 
mxij  to  MtibUib  thr  pontifei  tnulmui  whlrh  luted  down  thrcmch  the  re- 
liBMla  uxl  the  fmplre  iDd  flaillr  Hinl  <tHll  penniDentlr  In  the  pipil  M*. 
>  "BniL  Vludomm.."  pp.  SS,  U.  In  Ore^  be  wu  called  the  nifuJt^T^*! 
la  LUln,  curia.    Tba  board  wb«  contom  Tluum. 
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aniona  under  the  protective  guardianship  of  Minem  ot 
Diana,  took  the  work  and  carried  out  large  enterpriroa, 
is  here  explained.  The  president  of  each  anion  was  s 
aort  of  contractor  for  the  state.  It  was  the  oame  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  Aa  early  as  the  time  of  Ferictea, 
which  waa  not  long  after  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  the 
battle  of  Salamia,  there  was  a  thiaeos  operating  one  ot 
the  trades  on  the  ialaiid  of  Salamis.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Bendis,  the  Thracian  Piana,  goddess  of  the  chase  and 
favorite  friend  and  patroness  of  the  working  people. 

In  the  Oreek-s peaking  world,  the  eranos  not  only 
carried  out  the  various  evolutiona  of  performing  pul^- 
Ho  work,  but  it  likewise  acted  as  a  loan  sooiet^,  and  often 
loaned  money  toward  boding  slaves  into  their  freedom. 
The  valuable  work  of  1IL  Foucart  alread j  quoted  from, 
explains  that  a  shrewdly  practical  use  waa  made,  of  the 
god  or  goddess,  revered  dv  them  as  a  tutelary  saviour. 
It  was  tins  immortal  to  whom  the  slave  was  sold  into 
liberty.  We  can  imagine  no  more  beautiful  or  efficient 
syateni  of  practical  work  for  a  onion  of  working  people 
to  do.  Surely,  the  genius  of  ancient  labor  organization 
must  have  surpassed  ours  of  the  present  day.  What 
could  be  more  noble,  more  sublime  than  this?  A  strictly 
trade  and  labor  organization  whose  members,  as  shown 
beyond  question,**  were  themselves  poor  emancipated 
slaves,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  having  obtained  their 
liberty  in  the  same  manner,  arranges  to  hand  over  to 
their  patron  god  the  price  of  a  slave,  and  before  the 
awful  tribunal,  the  august  immortal  delivers  the  thus 
loaned  money  over  to  a  holder  of  human  desh,  thus  set- 
ting a  chattel  free  I  We  have  somewhat  explained  this 
ingenius  and  magnificent  trade  union  function,  which  for 
shrewdness  and  disinterestedness  surpasses  anything  we 
know  of  in  actual  existencs  among  our  labor  nnions. 

Every    qualified   person  unprovided  with  sufficient 

HFoucan,  JfranAinama  da  gMnmmfirmt  it  vmit  i  vn  DtrMU. 
p.  %  bu.  In  proof  of  lbs  ibove  ailonUhiDg  tad),  brougbt  to  lIis  ligbt  ■ 

uiamsd  tha  dwi  In  bia  Rraal  lempls  aod  on  iha  CODiseralad  alur,  aa  w* 
b»«  dnciibed.  See  /lueniiNsiu  SnuUUa  A  Driita.  Parla,  Pinngn.  Didol. 
1S6S.  Nas.  to,  lat.  1%  13B.  £l3  and  £44.  Tba  slita  borrowed  hia  ranaom 
Doner  from  tho  E^»<.  and  tba  god,  Ihrougb  the  lataliied  and  briUUnl. 
•van  aw^iDApiring  farmality  of  law,  tbrougb  Lf ' --■..■.-.l    .i__ 


'•majoea  ■  aort  of  cl 
K  bar  and  tonilib  w 


crinenggt 
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means  therewith  to  live  without  vorlc  ooold  in  thoM 
daya,  under  proTisionfl  of  the  Solonio  statute,  become  a 
member  of  some  mutual  aid  society.  Kot  aaiy  the  in- 
acriptiona,  from  vhioh  ve  derive  our  mformauon,  but 
also  many  of  the  ancient  writers  have  made  oontribii- 
taons  to  establish  this  fact  The  city  of  Alexandria 
teemed  with  these  societies;  and  one  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Athenseus  which  shows  that  they  were  there 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Fbiladelphus.  There  were  nn^ 
ions  of  the  poets,  showing  that  it  was  necessary  for 
men  practicing  professions  to  organize;  since  working 
for  a  living  witn  the  brain  was  equally  as  precarious 
as  working  for  a  living  by  hand.  So  again,  Fausan- 
iaa,  mentions  the  Bactrian  singers,  and  an  insoriptioa 
shows  that  they  owned  a  piece  of  land.  But  we  reserve 
for  a  future  chapter  our  description  of  the  rest  inter- 
national union  of  the  ancient  artists,  regarding  which 
recent  finds  afford  incontestable  proofs.  A  circumstance 
may  here  be  mentioned  which  is  very  suggestive.  They 
existed  especiallT  in  and  around  the  old  cities  of  Herao- 
lea,  Troezen,  and  everywhere  in  Cephalonia  and  Phrygia 
where  the  Christians  settled  and  built  up  churchea  that 
for  a  long  time  practiced  noble  tenets  in  their  temples," 
The  great  "Gemeinde"  or  community  and  its  seed  of 
churches,  which  afterwards  grew  from  it,  was  seated  in 
very  ancient  times  at  Teos,  Samos,  Halioamassus  or  Bou- 
drum.  This  was  an  enormous  congeries  of  associations 
which  Bsemed  to  be  bundled  together  into  a  numberless 
factor  and  to  so  general  an  extent  aa  to  seemingly  en- 

ris  the  industrial  population.  It  is  not  until  within 
last  century,  and  it  might  be  said,  the  last  half  cent- 
ury t^at  this  strange  and  countless  multitude"  of  trade 
and  professional  organizations  has  become  known  to  as, 
chiefly  through  their  own  inscriptions.    They  tell  their 


.  -  ...    -  lelUcluft  nennt  iich  •« 

iwr  wyA  Tbv.^tfinafiJr*  Aidrvnp."  Tba^  alio  hid  biancllM  11  Namu't'iid 
lathmoa.  id.,  p.  n.  Tbawme  aailior,  p.  133,  daTOtei  mora  than  ■  pus  lo  4d 
ennmaTaticiD  of  plaeM  in  theu  raiioiu,  iiiclndiD(  Pargamaoa  ud  CbaRw 
deny  pBoplad  laitli  innamarabls  aocisiiM  abont  tha  tlm*  of  Arittonicna  ll>na 
.^„t,..\.,„.  if  „„.  vgriMor  oor  artnment  Ihat  Arlstoniciia  tba  taroltm 
1  pt  Attalna  III.,  deieribed  In  ehaglar.  X.,  VoL  L.  ot 
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own  hiatorr;  and  it  must  be  said  their  chiselinga  i^ 
ooont  itwelL  The  German  archceologists  Bpeok  of  it  as 
the  ^eat  "Oemeinde,"  with  the  aignificatioii  of  a  com- 
tomiitj  because  of  their  oharacteriatics  of  self-helpinv 
brotherhoods  existing  in  thousands  of  clubs,  each  with 
a  oommon  table  and  a  communal  code,  and  yet  coordi- 
nated into  a  sort  of  international  union.  Thej  are  found 
to  have  been  "ery  numerous  200  years  before  Christ  and 
some  of  them  are  seen  to  be  of  much  earlier  date. 

Not  only  Greeks  and  (^reek-speaking  people  were  or- 
ganized in  this  great  "Gemeinde"  but  we  find  inacrip- 
tione  proving  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  on  the  border 
of  Puestine  also  had  many  organizations  for  aiding 
their  trades  and  manufactures."  Even  on  the  Island  m 
Malta  they  existed;  for  a  union  is  found  from  Tyre,  of 
oarly  date,  whose  patron  god  is  Maood.  It  is  an  in- 
scription of  a  genuine  eranos,  composed  of  the  members 
of  a  Fhcenioian  colony  settled  at  Malta.  This  eranos 
must  have  been  in  full  blast  at  the  time  Paul  landed 
there  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  hints  of  Luke'a  legend 
proTing  it 

A  Hebrew  eranos  ia  known  to  have  existed  at  Tlos, 
under  the  Solonio  law,  which  has  been  deacribed  by 
Mr.  Hula."  The  Jews  had  been  driven  about  by  the 
tyranny  of  Mnge,  and  were  willing  to  build  up  now  fort- 
unes under  the  Solonio  rather  than  the  Mosaic  diapen- 
aation.  They  were  very  popular  andjudging  from  the 
work  of  Wilhelmowitz  Mollendorf,  Euripides  was  an 
officer  in  one  of  these  organizations."  The  societv  of 
the  eranos  flourished  in  Cnidos,  Smyrna,  Tralles,  Nicea 
and  all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor;  and  their  own  in- 
scriptions show  them  to  have  been  very  numerous  400 

nOthlar.  Or.  FcnCwwIHii  ;  See  ii\fra.  Imda  :  "Ein  Vsrain  IjTiachar 
HiBptlciiM  in  Detoa:  rt>  igirli  tb>  Tu^hf  'H^uAiitt^p  iiiwifmr  iml  nv- 
■Upw  •tbillsl  vom  BlhsDliclicD  Volka  den  Plan  fUr  allien  Ttittrot  'Hpu- 
Aiait  Tiu  Tvp>'sv  ifnrtnu  r^  rmt^iitt.  CIC.  3^1.  Za  Koa  bat  DiomadoB 
^DB  Kulurememichifl  tu  Ebran  dai  KeraklEi  geilittel." 

I,  W-KC.    The  blacL  coniiioing  tha  imcription 

BviDg  besB  ■  JudiTteem^ndi  or  Jgwimh  coDfran- 
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Tears  before  CbriaL  One  of  EgTptiaa  origin  is  found 
to  have  had  Anubis  sa  the  patron  deity.  He  was  god 
of  the  chase.  In  lower  Egypt  are  found  a  great  num- 
ber of  tombstoneB  meniioning  him.  He  had  Uie  iackal'B 
head,  and  was  guardian  of  tombs.  They  also  abounded 
in  Chios  and  all  the  islands  of  the  ^geEvn  Se& 

Egypt  was  always  a  prolifio  soil  for  these  aaeooiationfl. 
There  is  flvidence  that  the  Solonic  organizations  flour- 
ished at  Alexandria  from  a  high  antiquity,  and  we  pos- 
sess a  TCtT  recent  acknowledgment  by  bo  hi^fa  an  au- 
hority  as  Oehler,  that  a  close  relationship  existed  be- 
tween all  the  societies  of  that  day;  which  of  itself  blends 
therapeutte,  eranoi,  thiasoi,  essenes,  nazarenes,  orgeons, 
collegia,  in  fact  all  the  various  aocieties  of  this  peculiar 
class,  into  one;  the  name  alone  varying  with  tiie  cus- 
toms and  languages  of  the  localities.  Ail  are  traceable 
to  the  great  paternal  origin,  the  Solonic  law,  and  their 
legible  landmarks  are  found  ranging  from  600  years 
before  our  era. 

Foucart,  who  studied  them  with  a  deep  penetration, 
declares  that  these  unions  which  in  bis  Latin  work  he 
naturally  calls  collegia,  frequently  assumed  the  name 
of  their  own  patron  saint"  In  Garia,  a  diviHion  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  unions  of  masons  are  found  existing  from 
the  first  half  of  the  second  centary  before  Christ  They 
built  theatres.  So  also  it  may  be  put  down  a»  unwar- 
rantable to  si^pose  that  the  Therapeutic  Eesene^  aa 
they  are  called  in  Judea,  were  a  religious  association, 
few  in  number  and  of  questionable  age  and  duration. 
In  278  B.  C.  they  were  strong  mutual  unions  of  work- 
ingmen  and  their  inscriptionB  ore  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  now  admitted  by  scholars  that  they 
are  identical  with  all  the  other  prominent  trade  organ- 
izations, of  which  the  thiaeoa  or  eranos  was  the  typical 
example." 

In  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  there  was,  on  the 

»!>•  aaHiBii  jkrHfnHv.  p.  SB.  "Thiul  DumlnU  cajuidim  patrociniiuD 
M  eesDomeo  Munmiml.  nt  SaiaplMln.  etc.;"  lod  Inrttaoi:  "  Id  tewilcia  col- 
lapli,  ill  in  Ihiuii,  rei  par  oiBgiitialiu  el  ucardolsa  an i—i--... 


n  Dafaler,  MSB.:  ■■  nttrapmla,  Ein  »Um  in  A  than,  dar  CnllalnvBlcht 
baMlehDMea  GOnin  eflggte.  hii  [m  ]*ki  2T8-T  t.  Chr.  Mine  Baimuii  uofarl 
nnd  baffTttndet  diaia  Ehronf  Aoch  dadnrch,  Jwi^iM^Aqrrv  H  *■!  tvf  anya^ 
••Avv  aal^ ■■> ^^(T^ILM.  AiAWar,  ISK.  p.  100';  CIA.,  no.  SIM  Hat*  tal- 
low aavaral  mora  InacrlpilDtii  ol  tharapealic  eplUpha  ill  miisd  up  with  ttaa 
«hj which  ia  BOW  ravu'dad  aa  iha  iTpa  of  all  ooiona  ondar  tha  Sflla&la 
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northern  acolivit  j  of  the  Nymph  hills,  a  union  that  oott-. 
BBcrated  regularly  to  Zeus  FhiliuB,  and  its  traces  ar« 
found  reaching  back  into  prehistoric  uncertainty.  It 
tras  a  genuine  eranos,  such  as  used  to  have  the  com- 
mon table,  which  will  be  found  accurately  described  in 
these  pages.  A  splendid  specimen  of  an  eranos  and 
its  common  table,  exhibited  at  one  of  ita  entertainments 
has  been  found  bearing  date  of  B.  C.  123,"  and  another 
of  B.C.  119.  They  show  the  brotherly  love  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  working  people  of  those  days,  wnitji 
were  the  most  dangerous  of  the  Roman  oonquesta. 
A  glance  at  the  occult  happiness  they  are  enjoying  af- 
fords a  key  to  the  phenomenal  growth  among  their  class 
which  numbered  three-fourths  of  the  human  race ;  even 
during  that  period  of  slaughter,  ther  were  teaching  the 
Bpirit  of  sympathy  among  mankind  leading  to  the  pre- 
cept that  we  should  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves. 

The  taint  of  labor  shrouded  ul  mankind  having  to 
work  for  a  living.  Men  and  women  whose  energies  pro- 
duced the  riches  others  enjoyed,  when  thus  left  with- 
out them,  were  glad  to  find  a  law  of  liberty  in  the  an- 
cestral dispensation.  It  was  as  good  for  the  merchant 
OB  for  the  mechanic  The  merchants  are  discovered 
through  the  inscriptions,  to  have  been  organized  in  ex- 
actly the  same  mutual  manner  as  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers. They  appear  to  have  undertaken  their  business 
methods  guided  by  the  same  law  and  to  have  struggled 
hand  in  hand  together  upon  the  same  social  plane. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Sea  of  Glablee  are  found  slabs 
of  stone  upon  which  are  engraved  words  showing  that 
the  boating  business  about  100  yeai^  B.  0.  flourished 
under  a  thiasos  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
This  country,  in  those  davs  was  considered  a  part  of 
Phoenicia,  and  in  that  early  period  there  were  certainly 
societies  of  fishermen  and  of  boatmen  doing  the  lively 
commerce  of  the  lake.  Mixed  among  them  are  found 
merchants,  boat-owners,  and  even  longshoremen  organ- 
ized together."   A  Phcenician  eranos  dedicated  to  Nep- 

n  Sm  Vol.  I.,  plua  Dps.  p.  451.  uknn  (rom  LBdaii.  Z)l»iim.  ZiML.jk.: 
CIA..  U.,  18B0;  ■!»  CIA..  II.,  p.  gSS. 

■  OsLlai.  jrSS.  a  Of  auUiir ;  "  tUnflouts  and  Rliiidii  lui  Oarytom  la 
PlKBnlcU."  perbipi  cha  Su  of  Gililae,  t*  mouiir  Bv"'->'  "i  J|iir4w  a' 
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tone,  the  Hermes  of  Foaeidon  waa  another  organizatioii 
of  sliippers,  about  90  yeare  before  Chriet,  and  is  h-esh 
proof  of  tbe  economio  buBinees  life  of  tiie  people  pre- 
vailinc;  everywliere  tmder  dtringeiit  organization.  We 
find  a^  that  the  longshoremen  were  enugly  organized 
ftlong  with  the  merchants  and  shippers  at  Alexandria. 
Of  course  there  could  be  no  strikes  if  the;  vers  all  or- 
ganized into  one  brotherhood  and  we  hear  of  none. 

In  passing  over  this  moDiunentol  history  of  the  sooial 
movement  prevailing  among  our  forefathers  it  is  not  a 
little  strange  to  find  them,  in  their  paganized  condition, 
300  years  loefore  Christ,  busy  with  queations  of  the 
"New  birth."**  This  anagenesis  is  prehistoric.  Many 
of  the  unions  we  mention  inscribed  the  doings  of  their 
meetings,  such  as  tbe  consecrationa,  and  the  anagenesis, 
the  myeteries,  the  baptism  and  even  sometimes  the  im- 
maculate conception  or  parthenogenesis,  as  of  common 
occortence,  hundreds  of  years  before  tbe  commence- 
ment of  our  era. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  or- 
ganizatiouB  were  strictly  economic  ones,  under  tbe  law 
of  Solon,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  outside 
world.  They  were  very  secret,  and  although  their  out- 
ward appearance  is  that  of  religion  and  reUeioua  wor- 
ship of  one  or  another  of  the  pet  patron  deities,  yet 
among  themselves  tbe  constant,  uppermost  thought  waa 
how  to  get  a  living;  and  we  foresee  a  time  when  better 
scientific  knowledge  of  them  shall  throw  off  this  de- 
o^tive  veil  of  religion  which  as  Mommsen  has  already 
admitted,  woe  often  a  cloak  to  diield  their  true  object 
from  the  intolerant  rigor  of  tbe  law. 

About  B.  C.  SiOO,  flourished  Osiris,  the  great  man-god, 
once  a  living,  Egyptian  monarch  but  after  death  on 
immortal,  like  Jupiter,  floating  and  hovering  around 
the  BuperstitiouB  and  credulous  minds  of  primitive  men 
as  the  martyred  saviour,  or  messiah  resurrected  and 
returned  to  save  humanity.  There  existed  at  Eob  a  labor 
union  known  there  as  the  synod  of  Osiris."  The  Thera- 
peutie  were  also  numerous  at  Eob,  under  a  genuine  com- 
munal association. 


If  th*  aaclnt  Ko*. 
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Fort^HBflTen  years  before  Ohrist  there  was  at  Sidon 
in  North  PaleBtine,  a  celebrated  city  of  the  FhcsnioUna, 
a  unioQ  of  cutlers  who  maniifaotured  knives,  daggers 
and  short  swords,  and  the  memhers  were  called  mach- 
BBTopoioL" 

The  dreadful  system  of  gladiatorial  games,  repellent 
to  UB,  in  our  advanoed  sympathies  and  our  consequent 
intolerant  feeling  against  crueli^,  existed  during  the 
Boman  conquests.  We  have  aumoiently  explained  this 
in  oar  first  volume.    It  now  only  remains  to  exhibit  the 

Erotective  organizations  which  existed  for  the  mutual 
elp  and  solace  of  the  victims  of  these  gruesome  sports. 
Unions  of  gladiators  were  very  common;  and  judging 
from  their  numbers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  were  in 
aU  the  mumoipal  as  well  as  proconsular  cities  of  Borne 
where  the  amphitheatres  existed.  Fifty-eight  years  be- 
fore Ohrist  there  was  a  college  of  gladiators  in  Bome." 
Ut  was  then  that  great  contentions  were  raging  between 
the  working  people  and  money  power.  Conspiracy  laws 
were  that  year  enacted  against  labor  organizationa  and 
Olodius  was  giving  his  life,  happiness,  honor  and  talent 
in  their  cause.  Cicero  was  using  every  power  of  the 
aristocratio  senate  against  the  tribunes  whose  princdpal 
source  of  help  in  the  conflict  WM  the  voting  unions. 

It  is  ascertained  that  Spartacus,  whose  vast  revolt 
had  occurred  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  was  also 
a  member  of  a  union  of  gladiators. 

There  are  found  unions  of  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  then 
known  as  the  Oabiri."  These  Samothracian  cabiri  or 
dwarf-emitbs,  exceedingly  cunning  in  their  art,  are  not  a 
little  curious.  They  certeinly  had  a  powerful  organisa- 
tion at  an  early  period,  and  under  a  secret  veil  protected 
their  myeterious  arts.  Their  union  was  a  thiasos  which 
practiced  a  cult  of  a  messiah  or  saviour  or  at  least  in- 
culcated such  ideas,  while  they  were  busy  at  their  me- 
ohanioal  vocations. 

At  an  early  date  Bome  had  an  organization  of  what 
were  called  Clalloi,  connected  with  priests  of  Oybelst 
mother  of  the  gods.  They  were  poor,  and  had  to  labor 
for  a  living  like  other  worliing  people.     The  author  of 

MThaie  dagcer  maksri  had  ■  fsut  ud  coDucntloa.    Thaii  ]Ma4  maa 
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the  histoij  of  the  noble  olasBes,  VL  CasBa^fnao,  vas  lur- 
piiaed  on  mTeBtigatioQ,  to  find  that  ihej  differed  widely 
from  the  other  J^al  brothers  created  by  Bomulue;  for 
they  were  dlatinctlv  of  the  lowly  class;  not  noble,  li^ 
the  priests  and  officers  of  the  ofQcial  religion,  but 
that  they  had  nothing.  There  was  a  collegium  or  con- 
gregation of  the  aristooratio  priests.  It  consisted  first 
of  twelve  members,  appointed  b^  Bomulus.  The  num- 
ber was  doubled  by  Tullus  Hostdius.  After  all,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  fratres  arraleB,"  or  even  the 

Sre-Christiou  college  of  pontiffs,  can  have  anything  to 
0  with  our  work.  Xhev  were  aristocratB.  Although 
known  that  they  were,  like  the  rest,  derived  from  the 
tmions  of  winegrowers  and  bridgebuilderB  and  that 
thev  were  thus  descended  from  the  lowly  stock,  never- 
thMBBB  we  find  them  belonging  to  the  aristocratB. 

But  the  other  olasB  of  fratree  arvales,  viz.,  the  Galloi, 
poor  and  self -abasing,  and  even  foolish  enough  to  des- 
cend to  Belf-mutilation  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  the 
ffods,  we  shall  include  in  ourhiBtory;  because  they  were 
Uie  reverse  to  the  arietocrats,  and  because  they  were 
from  Phrygia  the  cradle  of  the  great  reform,  producing 
in  course  of  time  the  phenomenal  era  in  which  we  live. 
Finally,  there  was  a  gardener's  union  at  Epbesus, 
which  has  lately  attracted  some  attention."  '  There  is  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  of  another  union  of  garden- 
ers found  at  or  near  Smyrna  We  hold,  and  we  think 
we  can  show  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  pre-Christian 
onions  presented  in  this  chapter  were  economic  asso- 
oiationB  under  the  Solonic  dispensation. 

Varaiiud  bwciehDan  lich  lueh  dan   MaDpi-CDliaMiAit«i 
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As  to  the  ChriBtiaDB  at  Borne  it  has  heen  ihowii  thai 
ihej  withstood  the  teat  and  held  out  aa  ooUegia  fanex*- 
tioift  (burial  aaBociationa ),  and  thej  could  also  possem 
some  land  and  property  in  common." 

This  remarkable  gift  to  humanity  aeema  to  have  ap- 
plied to  the  working  people  of  the  whole  world;  for  Ha 
inflnenoe  stretched  to  India,  and  northward  to  Britain, 
and  was  ofBoially  endorsed  at  Rome.  When,  after  the 
conquests,  all  the  world  became  pro-consular  Borne,  ths 

Seat  jus  ooeundi,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  as  was 
e  evident  intention  when  the  cunning  aristoora^ 
Sprung  the  conquests,  hooded  itself  under  a  secret  veil 
and  outlived  the  empire.  The  Solonic,  then,  and  not 
the  Mosaic,  is  the  dispensation  which  the  correct  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  mankind  is  following;  and 
its  secret  of  success  which  has  overpowered  re&gioos 
superstition,  the  intolerance  of  the  jealous  money  power, 
with  priestcraft,  kingcraft,  and  even  death  itself,  is  its 
economic,  self-sustaining  mutuaJiBm  which  is  gradoall; 
growing,  and  kneading  its  fibers  into  socialism. 

The  above  view  of  the  power  and  precedence  of  the 
Solonic  dispensation  over  the  Mosaic,  is  new;  yet  taking 
into  consideration  its  scope  as  an  economic  rather  than 
a  religious  factor,  this  view  will  bear  inspection.  The 
epigraphists  and  men  of  letters  are  beginning  to  admit 
our  view.  Dr.  John  Oehler,  has  sent  us  a  special  manu- 
script letter  on  the  subject,  points  of  which  we  translate 
here,  in  proof  that  the  organizations  existing  in  such 
raat  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world  derived 
their  right  of  association,  or  jus  coeundi  directly  from 
the  law  of  Solon,  which  was  an  economic  and  not  a  re- 
ligious dispensation.  He  says:  "  The  thiaaoi  etc,  have 
the  same  objects  which  were  possessed  by  the  oollegia 
funeraticia.  or  burial  unions  of  Borne."" 

ti  It  ia  well  known  and  ■dmittsd  that  in  cha  i»j%  of  icmtinT  and  pwn 
cDiioD  tha  buriil  aiiBclimuit  of  tlic  acoDOmic  ooieiu  wiiwlui  uvadthnn. 
or  ibitlded  Ihsm  bom  Iha  [igart  ol  penscacion.  Sevsril  KhoUim  tpaak 
Dst  boldiv :  Dr.  Ochlar,  MS.  la  lit  auOar:  "Die  Aiuiii.  a.  t.  ».  hstwo  malst 
■ach  den  Zwsck.  dsa  bsi  deo  RSmem  die  colleitia  tuseiKlcil  tiUtsn."  A(*in: 

«"Dis  Verainilreiheit  in  Aihea  gght  mil  lUi  too  Ceiog  uigenUute  C«Mta 
luinck ;  inch  in  den  eDdsisn  Suaiso  det  Griechiichen  Wilt  (chsint  f  lelelM 
Prelbsit  betuadsn  lu  haben.  tn  den  VgrgiDsa  war  den  Chiiuan  del  anton 
lahrhonderie  die  UScliclilielt  elnet  rachtlicheD  Eiltuni  gaceben:  (Br  die 
ChriiiBn  ia  Rom  iai  ea  erwieeso  da**  ^a  all  collefii  fnnaralida  beaUDdMi 
nnd  raebllich  anerkannt  waren ;  alao  ancb  frnndbeaitt  and  f ameinaamea  V«^ 
mSganhabao  kBDOlan.  Dau  aia  aacb  la  dan  Stldtan  d«  Ouaoa  Id  Form  elaaa 
"■vDT,  n-  a.  w.  anftritan,  wlrd  awar  von  ZJaban  nteiifeet.  Itf  ahar  dank 
■amnabican.  daaa  dleaa  Abhaadlou  aoll  ■■  bawalian. 
win. Pfa Oiwg«*qytnii^wiii#J»- OMiWatoi  KtrttamimJi 
T«a  Kareaeb.     See  «vn,  Clia>   L,  o(  tUa  worh. 


1.  daae  dleee  Abhaadlan^  aoll  ■•  banlian.    VertL  Batoh,  1^ 
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It  IB  tme,  Ziebarth  denieB  that  in  the  cities  of  ABia^ 
ilte  ChriBtians  came  out  in  the  form  of  a  tbiasoB,  etc., 
aeTertbelesd,  it  iB  to  be  fwsumed  as  true  and  Mb  ow 
contribution  showa  it  to  be  so."" 

*•  RgTifw.  leoiiiiDhiciillT  uruusd,  ol  tho  laeiuit  nnioat.  wlih  a  ■Ut» 
ment  ot  Iha  DivinitleM  [her  rscoRSinii  betori  tl»lr  aDdonsmuit  ot  cbric 


CltiM  at  K..... 

IV.  add.,  : 
CitT  Dl  HrroDii 

at;  at  EoiiTii 

amSckoot 

Citj  ol  AacLipii 


CREBCE,    ATTICA. 


UupnblUbad  iucrlplion,  tons 


Tu  dsvaiad  10  'hp- 

.,  wi-6.  €iA.  try 

lurai,     CIA,    IVt. 


4piTna  OT  clan  Ihat  pnbl[sbed  tbe  awom 
■an     CIA.    /ri,     841^     -tpmnrrai  bslaOK 


r.  1X91:  IKi-.IV* 
I  (he  atals  and  ■ 
called  tbe  SvLiv 


mtallrmauloaiaK  ntti-t  IfMt^iriii:    OIA,  IT,  TK.  772,  eJS.  T7i;   OIA* 
in\  TTI^  T7S'>,  T7S«.  775". 
DP  ot  'EPANtlTAI.    ot  lbs  t|Hi.     CIA.  Ill,  IITS,  irt.   imt,,  found  Id 
SPARTA,  1110.  Plnaui:     1147,  Txtot;    IIIB,  Muhichia;    IV.  IITOK 

wm^i^  itpir  iUy.  ABd  otS>i-S.  I  -  .... 


aiTOt  A 
Ibid,  fhi 


11049,  ahowiDC  tbe 

___    Ijtaad  lbs  IvViftlperh 

///,  SIS:    fDimd  oa  iho  Ntupk  Hi 
CIA,  II,  S15;     ■■ 


1.  CIA.  II.  i; 


r'Hp«.Ajt 


I,  ///,  IBBO. 
:     A   eoniecralion  to  Zeua  Nil 
:  &BATIDN,  isao.  p.  14G,  no.  9 

•'  J|>l»(a»''il». 

t^f  necbaaic^.  CIA, 

„;  cloia  ot  the  Srd  ceatnrr.'  b.c.  atjiled  aa  eranoi  *itb  Uil  oI  memberiblp, 
malsi.aad  temalei  atio  on  (hii  bill  alopa,  CIA.  II.  BBS.    II.  tX».  abawa 

Tba  UTlfpiA^aTAI,  Clt'in.  fl3at>,'*^w°tbamielTs*s  lo  baia'baen'i^w!*^ 

CltT  of  CTann  on  tbs  aeropolla.  and  balonciu  lo  ibn  divlaiiisa  of  lbs  'As- 
.■   .  .  am     .  J >  honor TorTlw«:»t.      It  wai  an  '(WH, 


CIA.  irt 


D  ini 


ription 


r  both  t 


■lii.iMr,      CIA.    II, 

appaatin  brokao  form. 
In  lion  ol  the  lapariasraf. 
of  tbs  slalalaa  of  lbs  Tol 
p.    MB,    bob.,    UO,    SOO 


Ot  >  WT  IntaiaatiDii  'eac 
Of  a  find  at  recant  dais 

HR  -'"■  '"■ 

PIRiGUS. 

A.  SeUfsr,    Atfii  fir    PHaalt  CuUm 

^nufnAif.  m,  vm,  p.  (i7(: 
AiMn^.  n,  p.  in-VL 

B.  q*y»Hi  HvT^  e<>r.  Mana  Maier.  I 

aib(  STOiOI.     Uagna  Malsi  -'  "- 

t,    «ia*4fai.   wboMorcaniwiJDi 


Ldd,   S17l>,   41b  canti 

OU.  II.  SIT. 

ikcban.    AUim.  . 
I.C.        Uaaaa,    • 


laolViaa 


itbV°fiW(.ti»a.i.. 


Tht  OUfqf  AOtmt 


Apbrndils.   '6^ 
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Thus  we  perceive  th&t  the  saTuitB  of  the  KhooU  of 
inBcriptions  have  partly  caaght  on  to  the  prodigioos 
truth  that  the  early  Christians  used,  and  planted  into 


CitT  o?Ct™«.    Thej  bid  ■    pecDlUr   oolt  in  tb<tr  «. 

Ei-**4*,      mat- 

til.  CIA,  II.  m. 

chartared  otguiiM ^ 

CitTOl  StimoM:  iUtm  at  the  minai,  «(iiili<d  In  Ipuw;  Ails'.,  ihowlsa  ■ 


eth  cantDiT.  U.    Tba  membart  anjer'ad  but  priTjTafHL"" 

Ion:    *Et>m^M  aal  mniXtpiH.      I>» „ 

II.  ina:  a  w*rm»1  llLwifMW  ■■!  H>«*^r.  darcitMl  to 

lam ;      -Btum.  to  Aphiedlta  with  a  Hit  ol  nunaa  of  woman.      A  maia 
ol  *BTavu  appear  Id  the  Piriaai,  known  br  tbeir  csDaociatlona,  raas- 

laopDLO.    Ueteili  or  nuilDUDd  near  iha  vllUca  of  Uarkopahi 

Dicrlptloiu  of  tha  Elkadi,  Bi«l<^.  ot  tba  4lh  cant.,  a.c.  CZ4. 

A  lawaoit  1>  leiliterad  for  tU  ■£.,  ibowlnc  Ihit  Ihej  wan 

, it''/''^"!"" 

foMTnl,. 

, .  ,„  .  round  »(t»nrinni;  coop.  M.,  IT.,  1 , 

bet.  Snd  and  Brd  eanlorlei  a-O.      Xuthoa  at  Snoloa,  daie  of  Olbina, 
bailt  a  tampla  to  Uen  TTrannoi,    with  nonar  probably  nitad  bin  hf 
hla  eruQi.      Thli  wai  a  litila  altar  tba  ■poaiolic  an. 
tbidaD.    Artliti  ot  DioHTKH.     Large  ntunbara  tonnd  In  ihla  ifeiohr. 

PELOPONNESUS. 
At  «OOi*,  h  «fwK  *«n^x»'  Le  Bu,  II,  ITDB. 
CitT  ot  CoiDiTH.      Aa  iwiciitiDQ  ol  atbletBh  iit-tni,  CIO,  Hot,    ifme  of 

Hadrian. 
ClITOlArioa.    3>amlami.  ahoemikera.   laalherworkara ;    Snd    ceatair. 
«.D.    aia,  llHi    tt^Omrrmi,  «L,  IIB,  laBliera,  kilru.      IIM,  .4  niiir 

La'Baa,  II'  II9»,  B.eiTlU,     '  ""  *"" 

CitT  of  EnDAURoa.    XiSntar  ■ArtK^ttrtir  h  niHiib.  KmpfiMiUt:  union  ot 

pbTiit*    -    —-'■'--■■■'-' —  —  -•■ 


Demolar,     CIO,    IVn;      Le   Bai.    //,     IK'; 

CitT  of  Tuoiiii.  Inltlatea  to  the  Uanii  Hatar  iMoelatlon,  T>*wf4# 
wurWXH  MiTi^.  Baa.  BtH,  im\  p.  <1.  B,  Ird  caBtory.  ■.< 
^III,  IB80.  p.  IM.    Tbii  LaBtii-'ei  a  Hit  of  oBeBra. 

CitT  of  Sr»aT*:  •a™.««t^,    CTO,  ItOS.  OIL,  4M.  a.c.  18-11. 

City  of  Olthma.  Unlan  ot  acrobat*.  Athlaiaa.  'kiXtri,,  ■tu«»  ^i^ili 
iidki  Xeitmv,  XIXIV.  1879.  p.  G«.  no  IS',  jeirvit.  IRTS,  p.  in,  a 
Kl. 

CENTRAL      GREECE. 

CIlT  of  USOAU.    'Onw>n-  Diltanbainr, 

no.  U:    n.n.M'uii'  ni  <«rl>rT£>>i  .  .     _        .  _  . 

cantarr.  B.C.      See  alao  no.  lOD,  parhapa  a  union  of  Goat-hi 

FeoDtalna  of  Padu;    InteT.  0r..  p.  ]s£:  i.^vih>e«w  ni-'B/wAtu 


ol  T»i 


vrai,  Imta.  Or.,  p.  Wt,  tad  eantarr.  ■ 


raan  aitlaia. 


«M,  iraO:  UM,  ifknr  nxnni>,  DlouTian  a: 
CitT  at  Tauia;    Union  ot  Dionnan  Artiila,   Scd  canntr,  i.o.    Awr.  fr.. 


:  MT;  Hit. 
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fbe  great  eoonomic  laboT  organieatioiiB  already  exiatmg 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  un- 
der the  Solonio  dispesBation.  We  shall  now  give  in 
an  extended  note  Dr.  Oefaler's  MSS.  kindly  contributed 
by  him  to  the  author  specially  for  this  work.  It  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  immense  number  and 
spread  of  these  societies,  since  every  notice  here  re- 
corded is  a  genuine  chiseling  from  the  hand  of  the  so- 
ciefy's  own  scribe. 

CIi7  of  CHnoHu.      An  ipirot  (Ftaow  InacripUou  ihom  ■  dscrM  at  amao- 

Lakg  afC<>[iiil>,  Hiliaitoi:  nnloa  ot  hunlon;  rirmtmt  tm>   •itr^yir,    Axr. 

Or.,  p.  tSCO;    Sad  cmlarr.  i.e. 
Villus  at  Opr*.    Anlui  ud  iridaBincD.    Oi  w>p>  T«r  Aisiwn>  nvifnu  t\  U 
^I*fc*>    ud  Nwtx,    nmitiTt,  t>   Jr    Oirtim.    Colliti,    Duliit. 

iit*c»irTa>,  lOUB.    Thtj  ihited  to  camman. 
Cltr  at  Paocii.      UbIod  ot  bDOieii  oi  «>«»  vol  •¥rntl,    Calliii,  no.  1540; 

UL  ParnuHU,  Du.rsi.  'Rp^>«,  union  of  (rliiu.  matpir  »•  t^riTsr  Tar  U 
'I««iuS  ■■!  KmiUma.  Tba  IMS',  aihibiu  docnmenu  [anidlu  wa  ardsml 
oE    aioucliiatloD.        'B^K-^t     -ApxruJ^tyi,     188S,    181.     and     1884, 

ClVotCuuil.    Unlonot  iniiu  ot  DIanTinl:  rt  aairtr  nr  tc>iI  Tt>  AtJn>- 

aitt.    XT/.  18W.  p.  91 ;  .rri,  107,  9. 

Thar  weia  tharapaon  davatad  to  Sarapli,  '  Ailun,  Mitlk.,    VII.    isn,' 

B.  ttt.    ColonT  ot  tham,  Jin.  ArtHaol..  lit.  XIV.  18m,  p.  S, 
CltT  ot  Turn  LdkniUA.    eiuin.,  Allwn.  MUA.   IVI.  18S1.  p.  Sfll,  no.  1. 
Cin  of  L«ituA.    Union  of  Dionraan  •■  ■itaaied  b*  ■  Erivnioag.  Bgrptuin 

ihsnpoBlB,  «»>4>.    .iUoL  JriKUiIinvam  F7//  ie&,  p,  IIS. 
Mot  SpriDK*.  Tkuulokica.    Union  ot  Drara,    lunf4«a  »r  roi4v,>ii^^«... 

AiB.  AUL.  rc/J.ISM,  p.  <«  DD,  E;      DnclitnDa  B*7al,jnu<«  «  MU 

AUaf,p.  GS.  B8. 
CIIT  ot  OLTiiTiioa,     Gaild  OT  CoUb|1dbi.  ^x>"'«T»T^  <«»i'HfJi  ■■!  rt 

»U4t>»'.     O'O.  add.  tWt'. 
CltT  ot  PniLtPR.    Union  of  planichta.  CU,  ///,  Ttai  TM,      Thlui     Liblrl 

palna  Taalbailoal  archimlmaa  and  pnnDliloli. 
Town  ot  Sroai,    Union,  ^bal  trade  not  iadicaiad.      Foocan,    Aa.  StL.  p. 


ni  ot  Amoa.      Union  of  ■hlpDaia,  ihacipoalB.    AipiUm  tt-Uk^vt  »%rm- 
™^  rn  fi*a^^)?W»>  4Hi  AtficJt*naii.    Dnmont,  MOanga  d'  AnikM., 


uaiFTlit.  sia,  cap.  1,  A.D.  N8,     Corpna  b-iiu.iiuuiuin. 

oSi«a\r(  T(iraDpn?l?a™a'<i,    MitATa^  Onl(rmA,*x/x  IM^  P-": 
Domonl,  JtOmea,  p.  378,  no.  flS. 
Chr  rfPn^'tiwOJOU*.       mono      untari.      T)  ■vrrr-'' .Hr».       nmoot  p. 

Pomeaaol  GtHot.    A  bolT  lynod  ot  irorkan  ot  a  tiado  not  ipociGad:  Iiod 
n«l«,     Damonl,  td^,  p.  4g0.  no.  88*. 
'  V  ma""  «?'      '"'"'''     >"•"•        ""■'"' '      '■      ™""">      -^ 
L  ijmod  of  praabrtora.  Artkaot.M^ 
CltT  of  AroLLoaiA 


e,  *.  110.  no.  47.    TlieT  wi 


la.  Union  hiTinj  both  mala  and  tamals  mambaca.  «.v 
«;»..  AioloaL  A^.  MiUh.,  oM  ObIvtcM,  F/,  188t,  p.  \0, 
I,  un,  p.  »,  DO,  K;  X/r,  1801,  p.  K  DO.  Tt. 
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Id  these  uiu<m§  it  was  possible  during  the  first  oentn- 
ries  for  the  Christiana  to  nave  a  legftl  right  of  exiatenoe 
given  them. 

Dii«    at  <h«   <irno[<Bil  uilori.     AniaeL  Mrltr.  !»»., 

,. ...  _    _..  ,    a.,  r/,  len.  p.  IK  ao.  ». 

iruumiliJDg  ■  raialntion. 
Point  of  Laod  Ckemohiioi  JTiuiiica.    «iMriptv  Lalfubn.  11.  DO.  1>. 
Cllf  ot  PumoutKDM.    eutfi^TW,  Lulncbaw,  //,  do.  IB,    B.O.  tStt;    no.  St 

Cily  ol  Takaii.    eianTrH,  comp.  wiLh  foraiofni.  no.  U»«J. 

Ills  of  luBsoa.  Union  otApoillai  oflfac  FnlfilTmuiL, «  nnAcv|Un> 'Enu:, 
AiO.  AH.,  VTI.  1883.  p.  IM,  i.e.  ICO.  They  ir«tl  tlM  d*ul  blii^- 
■mliht.  Cibid. 

Ial«  ot  Tkah>l  Union  ot  wholsulc  mrrcbuu  'Ki^wtfti.  J«unWfinw«. 
dsdiulKl  to  Ibe  HBt  Aiinwu.  Tbe  KA«n>(uir,  o[  Foronuuor.  Jam. 
t/BiniitIt  Stmtia,    nil.  ISS7.  p.  4M  no.  S.  a.d.  SOa 

CtlT  ot  Ltunoa.  Uaion  ot  t*nn  lAbomn:  'Sn«T>>,  i.e.  100,  BiOL  BSI.. 
/J",  leSS.  p.  M,  no.  S.    "Opot  rartpMnr. 

atj  ol  Luio*.  HnalsDB.  Union  ot  SboaimkHi,  Oi  T>r  vnruc^r  Tt^n' 
•miMhhh.  JUflL  JtiOA.  .1*/.  ISBS.  p.  £ffi.  DO.  4S.  'iMuiinU.  .Ik 
Snefe  iiucn..  /f,  SET  i^.    Oiuvc  riiv  iir^tt»,  ihown  In  «a  cpiupb. 

Iiluid  of  Chioi.  Union  of  Ferrimcn.  UspAfiiff.  J»*U/tai,  hhAwh.  .iU- 
«.  JMM.,  ^7//.  1888.  p.  ITO,  no  Kl>>i  no.  11,  iftimriywynet  m  an- 
ion. CfO"",  mT". 

Town  of  KIM.  A  *i*f*t.  raprsHalinc  tba  laparianW.  Ptmcart,  Jim.  Mil,, 
DO,  It. 

Clif  ol  Tiros.  Union*  of  varloni  occnpiiioni  noder  Ibe  foUowliu  Miroo- 
lis:  Ktirtr  fftcnnw  Aun«U>;  •<•■«> 'Aw«*«Jb>;  nHitrAitJfAri 
■«rtv  e»{ipuuwr.     n.c  tOO.    CIO.  2808,  ivH/WavH,    foia,'     Clg-U, 

^^87^■nd  teso. 

*o(^.  Dhlenbur«er.'fl»Br¥*  BO.  «8.  "  *'^*       "^ 

Mm  of  Dklos.     Unloaiot  wbolauleri,  boilmgn  and   trcichten   or    loai- 

■boremen.  ■torBgemsn,  Greek!  and  RamaoL    BhU.  Bia.,   XVI.    ISK. 

-   .„  __    ..     ,F,  ,_,^        151      1^  „-  ..    -„  _.   ...    —    __     .. 

1 ;     Tilt,  IGM,  I 

DDder  an  JpnitfuaiTtc  );"■■*'  Bupvrui*  jfiW^r  aai  •wvnAfBHi'  Hi  J>- 
tou.r.    ShU.  BUL.  172,  1883,  p.  MB,  no.  E;    MT,  no.  4;      4TI,    no.  !; 

""'    '"  ■■—-  —  ■     ~-i.ii    47*. 


manTTban 

o(  black,  , 


tiiiUF<>44p«iial«ip«nTTai,  C7a,  E£g6;     BkU.  BtIL,    F/.  lSa£,p.  SIB. 


-,  .P-40.  M>Xu*«A>M  indVinniDtT^rM'^iv- 
^^psi.  flKlt.  fffU..  lBaS,_p.  ^j  niroCot  anrf  rv»j;Tu  are  lecorded  tor 
DiLoi  Id  BitlL  BOL,  Vin.  l)«t,  p.  Ill;  they  sra  IharapcnuB.  Albe- 
olio  itfaMtiml  Bra  DUoisronily  fonnd  IherF.  Einn  tbe  Reman  col- 
lailB  ai  compiulicla.  lae  Hommian.  Dt  CdO.  <  SodaL.  Iy,  iboundsd 
kl  IDIi  raoownsd  aliv*  mitl,  loiiiiraA.aru,  BuU.  Bill..  VII,  IBSS,  p. 
le,  no.  6.  Ukewiia  aaloni  of  tbe  hicdwo-kimi  iDireri  and  boa! 
dredieri,  imafru.  Bi 
///.  ran,  p.  ISl.  «iu 
989. 
aid*  city  ot  SvnoB.  Ui 
not  mentioned  in  lbs  i 


Citt  of  Parr 


„  XIII.  laso.  (.  ITS.  no.  G. 
-'-■-  -n  ipxif*'"  ao^  «  •*••!   »■■■  tfmnwtMr, 
if  tha  Cerdai,  na^lajciml  tw  s^ 
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Th«  right  of  asBooiatioD  in  Attic&  reachea  baok  to, 
and  is  deriyed  from,  the  law  of  Solon,  preserved  to  tu 
by  Qflins.  It  was  also  the  same  is  other  states  of  the 
OreoiaD  vorld,   for  a  similar  freedom  appears  there  to 

CilT  ol  UiLOH.    Hilnx,  ^ttm.  JHltt.,    Xr.    1880.    p.  tit:     Awn.  t/  flWI. 

Oof.,  JtVII,  ISBT.  p.  M.  DO.  S. 
Spends  of  Theu.     KtaH,  irtfimi  Tm,  tniyytri;  CIS.  EM& 
atj.  IilB  ot  Pathoi.    Uaion  oFlorcb  or  Bambsaa  or  torcMiOTraic  Aw 

air  rit  Aafisalurni.     DiltBabariBr.    SMkk.  no.  MS. 
CilT  ot  Cos.     Union  of 

«v^v4jAdvi«B'  rip    a 

no.  WK. 
City  of  NiiTKOB.    UaioDi  of  isU-Hrrinf  planlr,      ni;m  nirri   iV  Hirtifm; 

'£»!■<(•»»,  'A^iioIuriairTU  liwi.  Btc,  Jiin  JKtO.,  JCF.  INO.  no.  [». 

Alu  ■  anion  of  BisBklaKin    who  csDHCtilad    le    H«mu:    Fcttb- 

ilDckESHlJicbad  niHJiirruir,    Hillcri,  ITtickxwAr^  ^  (fooKAf /W- 

'  'Ajavximf,  *A4l>i>t»irt>mf  ■■!  'AnX**isvTa(  ■!  J» 
li  OiuMVTu.    La  Bui.  //f.  301. 
lilud  ot  RHODES. 
Unleo*  of  DtoojioD  iriiiu  mnd  pUfwriKbU:  AiU.  HtiL,  X.  1886,  p.lOlaBd 


3r  aevealy  diSardnt  nnioni  known  by  tholr   inacrlp- 
iwl  in  the  liland  of  nu^rine    ._j  —u  1.-1 1- 

liont  bj  DMioitben 

CItT  at  KAMIBDt.  'Eiwnnw^  noi.  ICffi,  TBt.  9S8i  oDlonl  ol  ■aldlsr*.  nv 
rrjianwifuw.  <il..  II.  48,  TB,  lOS,  101.  107.  Alu  manr  ODlODl  of  nil. 
on,  boatman,  farrTmeo.  loaatboraoieD,  triaihi.bindlera.  baR^arrleri. 

I>lud  of  CYPRUS, 
UnloD  al  iiowen  of  adniei,   AiarK  ngt  •nff*tvit;    union    of    iwaaimeitm 
maksri  (doabtfnl),  tfi'uiK  »>  iiJvX;ku>r,'    (Bvaial  olberi.   AOiai.  turn... 

II,  1884.  p.  1ST,  oo.  8:    union  al  hanlera.  nnnii.  CtO,  MH. 
Cilr  oI  Saumis.     Union  of  tarm  liboran  in  La  Bai,  n/.  S7G7.  TfflS. 

CitT  ol  AuiaoB  In  FAPHLtCONlA,  Alia  Minor.      Union  ot  •»•«,    mae- 

lloned  br  PHnr,  Kranoi.  X  AM.  »,  M. 
ClIT  of  HicOHioiA,  BIT»YNIA,    Union  ot  ^xiM^irnK.    C/0,  S7T3. 
ClI*  of  PoHrctluroLts.      Union    of   lool-diaiien.   tool-makeri.  and    (ool- 

ksopari.  «a«T  |>m»,  C/S.  41W. 
City  ot  l^uscAi  on  iha  Hjpaioi,  DDion  of  Uiioni,  tmrTHi  ■■!  tfiqiaJUnt  oVr- 

stM,    Parrot,  KqilsraMn,  p.  SI.  no.  £1. 
CI17  ot  Criicus.      Union  of  women  bonorina  Arlemis.      Union  of  npHsv- 

m:!".  JTsaiUMtHA.  Bcr.  .itnd.,  1874,  pTs,  00.  1.     e<M<>vT»  iharapm- 

!•  in  boDOT  of  Serapia  and  !<{,.  S».  Jrot..  XXZVtll.   IBTS,   p.  ^ 

Union  of  ba«-carriei».  tattatifa,,  AOan.  JUtOi..  VI,  Iggi,    p.  ife,    no. 

8.    UoioD  Dl  wDolHorkeri,  t»^<^.  ..lOn.  Kfd*.,  Vtl,  ISSe.  p.  EK.  aa 

19.    Union  doing  bolnesa  in  llia  fisberlei  canBiilini  ot    IS  poraona. 

will]  ■  luffT-eifc*.  CTO.  Bins.    .iiam.   JfUUi.,    J.   1«,   p.    SOR     They 

wet*  connected  wiib  the  10 Ug. 
Clt7  of  Puoaiios.    Union  of  ban-carriers  on  tba  qUT*-    gamia^f^ai  Jupn^ 

ni.     SMAryof,     r///.  tSTS,  p.  ITl. 
City  of  AavDOB.    Unions  of  iBot-makaTs.  house-bDilders  aod  farm  laborara, 

■i  rnrirru,   lai  Jpyarrai.     La  Bai,  /i/.    I74S<<1     JmibtJithv,     La  Baa, 

III,  1743°. 

City  ol  SiotiON.    Union  ot  bran  and    niBUl-wotkera,    bruian,   npLfiC^ru 

w>  xaAx*^',  CIO.  seaaoda. 

CIti  of  PiannHOS.  Union  ol  cattloman,  t«w41a>,  Frtnkal.  IhrtrtlTiii  aas 
AWMK/,  mi  //.  48B,4»48a  Cablo  and  oord-makm,  «inV  <*, 
a,nk  mo,  mtBB  et  BUBtidaaa. 
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have  prevailed.  We  must  here  end  the  list  of  lalxar 
nnioQB  in  our  extended  note.  Only  one  or  two  could 
hsTe  epaoe  for  mention  in  each  town,  although  in  eome 
placBB  ore  found  aa  many  as  one  hundred. 

The  foroRoing  list  only  proves  how  enormously  organ- 
ised  were  the  ancient  working  people,  even  as  far  baclc 
aa  BomuluB.  This  vast  trade  unionism  was  almost  aa 
early  met  by  another  organization,  the  standing  armies. 

Nor  did  toade  umoniam  go  down  until  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Early  in  that  century  it 
met  its  death-blow  in  the  great  massacre  of  Diocletiai], 
and  even  his  conspiracy  against  it  could  not  have 
availed  but  for  the  imperial  organization  of  a  tyrant's 
soldiery.  We  give  this  unprecedented  horror  in  full  in 
our  last  chapter. 

And  yet  the  modem  newspaper  and  stump  speaker 
tell  UB  in  gross  and  inexouBable  ignorance,  if  not  with 
misleading  design,  that  most  great  movements  have 
been  without  organization  I    It  is  a  falsehood  I 

Organization,  mostly  that  of  trade  unionism  has  been 
at  the  helm  of  all  great  movements  toward  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  laboring  people  of  the  world.  Organ- 
ization of  kings  and  of  men  at  the  control  of  money 
honors  and  power,  has  always  been  and  still  is,  at  the 
helm  of  standing  armies  and  other  weapons  of  the  la- 
borers' destruction. 

Another  frightful  record  is,  that  when  their  beauti- 
ful organization  was  cut  down  by  a  conspiracy  of  mon- ' 
archs,  millionaires  and  prelates,  hnmanity  swooned 
away  and  fell  into  the  world's  dark  age  of  feudalism. 

Piovlnce  of  ^OLIS. 
aU  bI  Ctki.    UaloBCl  Inuribsn,  raiinriiioo  clrrki,  '■•v^U^  Butt  ML, 

HI,  18S8.  p.  ses,  Do.ie. 

CMyOI  Shtiiia.  Unioni  ot  sllvirimilhi.  nnfiyu.'.  -At  irr^P'i™;  CtO.. 
SIM:  slio  Id.,  xfi'oxi^'  gotdnnilhi.  Udiod  oI  cirrian  or  porMn 
n^fiimatt-ritt^fm^r.  Amir.  Jtum.  iff  ArAaA.  !..  1B»,J).  Ml;  ob 
Ion  ot  Gtharmen,  nnnaria  w>  ivpnWAHr,  L*  Bit,  ///',  HB.    Uata 

A  f  test  Bumr  oUmii  ar*  UkewU*  ta^turad. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOLONISM  IN   OUR  ERA. 

THE  WORLD  UNDER  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

BurroB  from  A.D.  1  to  363 — The  Burikl  Attachment— Sranos  at 
Jernoalam— Tha  Kurios — Legalized  Boas  over  Each  I'Jnion— 
Peremptory  PrOTision  of  Law — Was  Dictator  and  Loni — 
HitunderataQdiDg  regarding  Him— Plan  of  Salvation- Barlj 
Mulilation  and  Covering  of  Facts — When  they  first  began  to 
DigpUy  Secret  Principlea  before  the  World- Always  had 
Common  Table — Macedonia  Alive  with  Ihem — Deacons — 
Originally  only  Table  Waiters — Doiona  of  Deacons  or  Table 
Waiters— Seoret  Common  Eating  Houses — Worked  in  the 
Prytaneum — Lydia  otThyateiraan  officer  in  Dyers'  Guild — 
How  and  where  Converted — Qravestone  of  Menippus  found 
— Tberapeutie  were  Segular  Business  Quilda — Many  in  the 
Cities  of  the  Seven  Churches — Proof  in  their  own  Chisel- 
ings — EranoB  and  Thiasos  alike — Unions  of  the  Hetnns — 
Claudius  Drove  them  from  Rome — Union  of  Oold-beaterg — 
Bakers  of  Philadelphia — Fishers— Labor  Unions  Worshiped 
Imaginary  Saviour^Ground  AH  Mellow  for  One  when  Ha 
Came-~List  of  various  Messiahs — Earl  Marx  Right  in  Treat- 
ing  Religion  as  a  Consequent  and  not  as  a  Cause — Shipping 
Business  of  the  Unions — Degraded  by  Taint  of  Labor— toz- 
drivera'  Union — Lucisn's  Ridicule — Cottou  and  Linen  Indus- 
t^ — Phrygian  Bag-Carriers — Galled  themselves  Holy  Union 
of  Bag-carriers — BacredUnion  of  CottonSpinners — Of  Wool 
Workers — Of  Crimson  Dye  Makers — All  in  the  Cities  of  the 
Seven  Churches — Object,  To  better  their  Circumstances — 
Consecrations — Building  Trades — Valuable  Find  of  a  Sepul- 
chre with  Glyptics  of  a  Masons'  Brotherhood  Converted  to 
OhristJanity,  but  OonceaUng  the  Fact  for  Fear  of  the  Roman 
Law— Time  of  Paul— Celebrated  C.I.G.  3857  t-Dr.  Oehler's 
OontributioD— Splendid  Find  of  the  Shoemakers  of  Shoe- 
makers' Street — Their  Oolony,  a  Church  of  the  Temple  of 
Cybele  on  the  Acropolis  of  Kelainte— Dr.  Ramsay's  explora- 
liona — Marble  Workers  of  Apameia — Ohristianized  Unions  of 
flariapolis  in  CHlicia — No  Eleemosynary  Charity  Existed — 
AH  aoaetthe  Veil  ol  Initiatiati  Furnishttd  with  work— B*- 
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ginning  of  Persecntions  with  Crippling  LavB  Aominat  Then: 
— Stretch  of  the  Solonio  Umona  to  Britain — Hjitoo  of  Um 
Council  of  loodicea— Oanon  Preserved  thftt  Suppressed  the 
Work  o(  Solon — Quotation — The  Singing  and  Enjo;mellt  Bs- 
ceive  their  Death  Stroke — All  Elemenu  of  Swiallsm  Ez- 
tmnged  by  Prelate!) — Uonastio  Orders  and  Tjronn^  of  Pre- 
late Power  Supervened — OhastlT  Oonsequence  m  FeniU 
System— The  World  fell  into  a  llilleDnial  Swoon. 

In  OUT  last  chapter  we  gare  a  review  of  tlie  eoonomlo 
associations  under  which  the  useful  factor  of  the  human 
race  used  to  produce  Inacriptions,  showing  that  they  were 
organized  from  B.  0.  600,  down  to  the  beginning  of  oar 
era  and  that  this  organization  had  existed  in  all  proba- 
bility from  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  Solon,  aluiongfa 
the  Solonic  law  which  made  it  bee  under  a  jos  coeundi, 
is  the  first  soorce  of  our  information. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  its  existence  and  power  to 
a  considerably  later  date.  During  the  earlier  put  of  this 
period  its  infinenoe  was  enormouHly  felt,  especially  for 
the  first  two  hundred  years.  As  in  the  first  long  period 
of  700  yearn,  covered  oy  our  last  chapter,  so  in  uie  suc- 
ceeding period  covered  by  this,  reaching  to  863,  the  date 
of  the  suppresmoD  by  the  Council  of  Laodioea,  of  the 
common  table  and  the  cx>mmunal  code  on  which  the  Scd- 
onic  dispensation  reated,  the  organizatlona  were  rather 
economic  than  religions.  All  traces,  whether  by  inscrip- 
tdonal,  or  other  literary  record,  point  to  this.  AJa  llonun- 
Ben  says,'  they  used  the  goiae  of  religion  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  right  of  oontinuing  their  associationa 
whltsh,  at  about  t^e  time  covered  by  this  author,  were 
seriously  threatened;  for  the  Senate  was  moved  to  break 
them  up.  Tbia  guise  of  religion  answered  as  a  cloak. 
Their  real  object  was  always  tiie  economic  one,  because 
they  could  better  succeed  in  their  terrible  struggle  for 
existence  by  being  organized  together  as  a  mutual  fra- 
ternity. 

We  shall  begin  at  the  year  83  or  31,  with  the  great 
society  at  Jerusalem  having  a  memberahip  of  3,000  which 
Dr.  Oehler  characterizes  as  a  speoieB  of  thiMniii,  or  per- 
haps an  eranos  having  the  burial  attachment  like  a  large 

1,  in  CtLiffHiit  aaJattattaaiiinr— ,  p.  IT;  ■■  IpuUUrimoUte 
itutJiueiMUDdl  tolluat.' 
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number  lie  has  fonuBhed  va  from  Asia  ICiior,  and  like 
the  Boman  collegium  fuiieraticium,'  the  aame  with  a 
burial  attachment  legalizing  the  whole  businen  of  the 
anion.  The  aociety  of  Jerusalem  deserrea  to  be  described 
from  an  ecouomio  point  of  view.  This  is  an  honor  it 
never  had.  We  pass  over  the  sacred  atoiy  and  look  at 
it  in  a  plain  practical  way. 

The  fact  is,  that  soon  after  the  crucifixion — a  hideout 
and  cruel  transaction,  altogether  uaeless  and  unreason- 
able—a reaction  of  the  poorer  common  people  set  in. 
There  was  already  a  secret  society  of  vMch  Jesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  elected  the  kurios,  dictator,  quin- 
qninnalia  or  president.  That  it  was  an  eoonomio  society 
like  thooBaDas  of  others  existing  at  that  moment  all 
oTsr  the  pro-consular  regions  of  the  then  vast  empire, 
following  the  requirements  of  the  Solonio  law,  there  oan 
be  no  doubt  entertained  by  the  true  student  of  these 
now  historical  facts. 

This  society  had  resolved  to  bring  out  into  the  open 
world  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  secretly  founded, 
leading  to  the  salvatioQ  of  the  people  from  the  brutal 
m^elhes  of  the  dominant  power  of  money,  greed  and 
roydty. 

We  find  few  if  any  inscriptions  of  this  scene;  what 
makes  it  historically  known  to  na  U  the  report  of  Luke* 
in  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes.  Here  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  detailed  aoconnt  To  the 
increasing  mass  of  atheists  and  nnbelieTers  who,  becanse 
this  original  and  rough  plan  of  salvation  failed,  now  de* 
zide  the  whole  transaction  as  a  fiction,  we  can  only  lay 
that  it  is  to  all  outside  appearances,  apart  from  the  re- 
ligious gloze  which  is  largely  a  subterfuge  of  priestcraft^ 
Mgoodand  as  reliable  mstoryaa  that  of  Tnucydide^ 
Pc^biusor  Livy,  At  any  rate  it  is  ancien^  disinterestea 
and  straightforward;  and  for  tliia  alone,  deserves  to  be 
studied  with  sober  judgmentand  scrutinized  under  the 
Marching  lens  of  comparative  evidence;  since  the  more 
it  is  sabjeoted  to  this,  the  mora  it  will  be  found  to  com^ 

r,  ipMkluof  Iha  em  of  O*  MMl*^  la  ra 

.  ■>;■:  ■■WlrftiidaiBbarTnachtodan&altaiilt 
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port  and  harmonize  with  the  enormoas  maas  of  hitheita 
unseen,  but  irrefutable  evidence  of  their  own  chiselinga 
upon  the  stones,  all  over  the  world,  at  that  auspicious 
moment. 

The  historian  who  recorded  this  important  and  most 
interesting  narratiye  is  supposed  to  have  been  Luke,  a 
man  of  cidture,  speaking  ureek  as  well  as  Hebrew,  and 
a  member  of  one  of  these  organizations.  He  was  un* 
doubtedly  a  kurios  or  presiding  officer  of  much  dignify 
for  he  is  spoken  of  by  other  writers  as  having  written 
homilies;  Desides  he  liter  wards  accompanied  Paul  in  his 
peregrinations  among  distant  people  agitating  and  build- 
ing up  the  principles,  and  there  are  found  several  im* 
portant  inscriptions  touching  his  life. 

This  narrative  is  too  little  understood  and  valued. 
Hfinisters  of  reli^on  override  this  important  episode 
in  our  religious  history.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
hitherto  slumbering  thiasos  at  Jerusalem,  the  very  same 
Paul  and  Barnabas  afterwards  in  time  of  famine,  so 
generously  and  so  bravely  transported  provisions  and 
money  to,  from  far  off  Asian  unions  of  tne  same  wide- 
spreaa  brotherhoods,  was  enormously  revived  by  the 
martyrdom  of  the  master.  On  the  dav  of  Pentecost*  all 
the  members  including  the  Twelve^  who  had  been  selec- 
ted as  the  special  promulgators,  were  gathered  in  their 
"house.*'  The  boldness  of  the  disciples  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  this  outrage  of  martyrdom;  besides  thifl^ 
large  numbers  of  people  had  been  converted  to  their  plan 
of  Salvation. 

Any  person  who  wishes  may  read  what  this  plan  was, 
although  the  necessary  secrecy  as  to  the  doings  of  ihe 
initiates  rendered  it  wise  for  the  historian  to  cover  his 
^ords  with  a  religious  tinge,  because  the  law  of  Borne, 
known  as  the  lex  Licinia,  required  it.    One  must  read 

*  Dr,  Oehler  thinks  it  the  same  as  any  other  thiaaoa  with  funeral  attaeh- 
ment.  and  refers  to  Acts,  V.,  6,  9  and  10. 

4"AM5cica."  There  can  be  no  longer  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
unions  of  about  this  period  were  in  the  habit  of  sendlns  out  such  delegatee, 
independently  of,  and  anterior  to,  the  celebrated  one  at  Jerusalem.  We  haye 
seyeral  strange  inscriptions  on  which  are  registered  one  point  or  another, 
of  the  awdcica.  CoUits,  DiakkUntckHjl,  No.  §061  shows  a  dt«uret  at  Chslce. 
deny.  (XaAxcAwr);  it  ia  an  Inscription  referring  to  a  xoci^r  fiiKOftaxMio^ :  The 
reading  refers  to  the  priesthood  of  the  ^imStKm,  ^«o£."  It  appears  to  be  of 
about  Ihe  flrst  century.  No  one  can,  as  yet  decipher  sufficiently  to  know 
the  partlcuUrs.  The  £M«Ka  are  mentioned  in  quite  s  number  of  other  in- 
scriptions of  purely  pagan  surroundings,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that 
many  sodetiae  had  their  cv«yy<A»aTi)f,  or  evangelist,  long  before  Christ  m 
a  regular  oilloei* 
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between  the  lineB.  With  this  oaatioti  one  sees  that  there 
was  a  common  table  at  which  all  the  Initiated  members 
sat  The  SL  Jamea  translation  commits  a  sad  error, 
whether  intentional  or  not  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  in 
mailing  a  Tagary  of  a  straightforward  clause  of  the  45th 
▼erse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  in  sajing  that 
those  who  joined  "sold  their  possesions  and  goods  and 
parted  them  to  aU  men."*  The  original  of  Lule  did  not 
•a;  this  at  all;  it  said  they  distributed  the  good  things 
among  ail — the  3,000  members  he  is  speaking  of,  being 
most  nneqnivooally  understood.  This  English  trans- 
latioD  is  so  misleading  as  to  spoil  the  reader's  compre- 
hension. He  would  glean,  by  the  insidiously  interpolated 
italicized  aU,  that  the  historian  intended  to  say  the  great 
world  at  large  1  Nothing  could  be  more  stupidly,  we 
fear  to  say  dishonestly  false.  The  goods  brought  into 
the  union  were  carefidly  distributed  among  the  thous- 
ands who  formed  the  membership;  and  we  ^all  take  the 
Greek  Bible  at  its  word.* 

Buch  a  prodigious  thiasos  ^us  proved  to  have  an  eco- 
nomical oDJeot  at  base,  must,  foUo^.ing  the  natural  course 
of  things,  be  supplied  with  a  board  of  direction  oonsist- 
ingof  eminent  buainess  men. 

The  fact  is,  thev  soon  got  into  trouble.  They  had  for 
the  first  time  in  the  whole  career  of  the  Solonic  dispensa- 
tion, burst  their  bonds  of  secrecy,  so  far  as  their  advo- 
cacy of  salvation  went,  and  begun  to  parade  their  prinoi- 
ples  to  the  open  worid.  Here,  theu,  was  a  new  function 
bursting  upon  the  skeptical,  requiring  all  their  talent, 
and  in  another  sphere.  It  became  necesBary,  therefore 
to  have  a  group  of  buainess  men.  Another  trouble  tiiey 
encountered  was  the  complaint  that  some  female  mem- 

•  Aota,  n.,  40,  <1,  iS,  4S.  «.  Id  tlM  Pbrrglui  Iniorfptlau  tba  mode 
tit  taltUtlon  of  mambin  lntosMi««f  or*  ■hi4i>wu  br  baptlun.  Thaiuns 
VH  piMtlMd  IMTB.  In  Tene  40  tha  anlDltlaMd  wer*  aihorUd  to  uts  them* 
mIvm  bam  tba  bad,  Uie  dliboDMt.  Uw  erookc,  ">•••«  rii  »tXui,"  gesm- 
Uoa  that  wu  oTookad,  for  (bar  war*  In  grwt  dannr.  Ona  of  tlialr  nombn 
btd  been  eradfled  b*  tbem,  and  tbera  wM  gnat  tear ;  lo  raraa  41  aanraa 
ni:  "'Bv^nre  «  win  ^un  *itf"  A*  to  the  lUUatlaB  It  Is  ihowD  br 
van*  41 :  "0>  i^  air  Lrninn  i»litiM*H>  rir  Mwv  ■■r>£  if^wna^tfi^r 
M,  t.  A.   Tba  t4tb  varaa  puin^  abowa  tbat  In   p^i  of  comn"™  t>hi>  •"^ 

oommnBltT  fooda,  tbe  aoeir' — 

tboM  of  DlAaan,  baTtnaa 

9i  n^TC^amt  f^av  i»\  rh   avrb   ku   rTx"*   ■ 
to  niTgU  isd  Oreak-ipaaklog  ngtana  ol 


ra  trabete  deacrlblng  pittanted  ei 


tradannlona;  tblaoi 

nblotiB  of  IP 


•  J*.  45.  "E-1  .i  imh»«  <«  Ti, 


iw  BOLomsif  m  our  bra. 

ben  from  Asia  Minor  were  being  Blighted  or  crowded 
■side  hy  the  others,  and  there  oroee  a  grievance. 

They  must  accordingly,  appoint  several  etriotly  buai- 
neBS  men  who  were  members,  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  was  Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  We  are  for- 
tunate in  being  so  welt  informed  about  this  episode  of 
the  life  of  the  thiasos  at  Jerusalem.  Stephen,  a  name 
signifying  in  good  Greek,  a  crown,  or  a  person  crowned, 
may  not  at  his  nomination  have  careered  under  this  title; 
for  after  the  awful  tragedy  which  terminated  his  life  they 
honored  him  among  their  immortals  with  a  crown  of 
glory  bought  by  faithful  martyrdom.  Stephen  was  an 
Asian  Greek,  with  a  business  capacity  which,  with  his 
aids,  every  one  of  whom  is  named  in  the  history  of  Luke, 
soon  rectified  the  difficulty,  regulating  the  distribution 
of  food  at  the  common  teble.  This  success  brought 
upon  him  and  the  society,  the  ire  and  vengeance  of  the 
great  Bpeonlating  provision  ring  of  Jemsalem.  These 
organized  profit  mongers  could  not  make  money  by  charg- 
ing consomers  high  prices  for  goods  they  had  gotten  at 
a  low  rate.  Just  as  a  similar  set  of  speculators  recently 
attacked  the  similar  organization  at  Bochdale  in  Ihig- 
land  and  still  undermine  and  freeze  out  co-operative  pro* 
vision  stores  everywhere,  so  did  the  speculating  ring- 
leaders of  Jerusalem,  burning  with  jealousy,  energeho 
in  their  vengeance,  desperate  and  obstinate  in  their  greed, 
rave  and  bluster  and  bear  down  against  the  auccessful 
mastership  of  Stephen  and  his  business-like  oommittee. 
This  committee  with  ready  money  flowing  into  a  common 
fund  could  buy  at  wholesale  from  producers  outside  of 
Jerusalem  all  the  provisions  for  their  3,000  members, 
have  it  conveyed  directly  to  their  co-operative  kitchen 
without  even  halting  at  the  shambles  of  the  specula- 
tor. Without  doubt  this  is  what  caused  the  rebellion 
against  Stephen,  and  compassed  his  destruction.  Only 
a  short  time  before,  the  Founder  of  this  same  society, 

Eunished  the  iniqui^  of  those  money-grabbing  speou.. 
itors  who  had  the  effrontery  to  monopolize  the  sacred 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  When  thinkers  grow  in  judg- 
ment and  rise  to  the  dignity  of  socialism  and  the  labor 
problem,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  celebrated  attack 
upon  the  speculators  in  coins  and  doubleri  of  values  of 
»  thousand  commodities  and  neoessaries  of  life  whom 
this  rivangs  man  drove  from  their  immoral  traflo,  was 
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mgaged  in  the  economic  task  of  a  trne  political  eoouo- 
mist;  and  we  can  fiad  nothing  in  the  annaltt  of  that  per- 
sona^ or  his  plans  and  organization,  disproTlng  that  he 
was  engaged  in  a  work  of  instituting  an  improved  scheme 
of  political  economy  and  plan  of  Ovation  for  vhioh  he 
saffered  as  Stephen  suffered,  and  through  whose  suffer- 
ing the  deep  foundations  of  socialism  were  laid. 

The  foregoing  is  here  intended  merelv  as  one  example 
,  in  thousands  of  aasociationB  which  existed  at  that  moment 
aU  over  Borne  and  her  pro-consular  dependeaoieB,  Judaa 
included. 

In  that  very  hour  we  find  by  their  inscriptions,  many 
others.  In  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  there  was  a  union  of  agn- 
cultural  laborers.'  Becorded  in  the  great  body  of  Oreek 
inscriptions  there  are  multitudes  of  tablets  showing  that 
societieB  with  a  similar  object  existedin  great  numbers.* 
There  is  coming  to  light  fresh  evidence  that  Macedonia 
was  thoroughly  sn^Ued  with  these  sodeUea  at  the  time 
Paul  was  busy  at  ^lilHppi  doing  his  celebrated  evan- 
gelical work.* 

Numberless  curiosities  of  about  these  timea  are  un- 
earthed, among  which  are  unions  of  the  deaoons."  As 
we  understand  t!iis  word  it  is  very  misleading,  for  deacon 
or  diaconuB  was  the  Greek  word  for  waiter.  And  the 
original  deacons  at  the  prytanean  common  table  of  the 
official  state  were  not  only  waiters  but  also  menials  and 
their  work  as  waiters  was  a  trade  in  furtherance  of  which 
th^  were  organized. 

The  unions  of  purple  dyers  of  the  time  ol  die  Advent 
were  numerous.  As  many  as  seventy-five  slabs  are  al- 
ready preserved  in  the  various  museums  and  private 
oollections.  At  Hierapolis,  Thyateira,  Ephesus,  and  other 
oities  of  the  Seven  Churches  they  were  especially  abun- 
dant and  thrifty.    Lydia  and  Menippus,  Ohrietifui  char- 


TL*Bw,in,.  37BT,  atM:     Esu«ri 


«  B<t«»  wi  uu«\t"    It  wH  for  >  tUM  nn 

piatdthit  Um  Rmaan  oangaaaU  haddHtroxed  ill  tlw  orguluUoiu ;  batUiik 
ts  mliUk*.    No.  SH»  CIG,.  li  u  cplUpb  to  ■  member  of  ui  eriDO*. 

*BaUT   nt    Dinmet,    Mititu  ArMol..    p.  S»,  no.  138:     "BpaMi^  ttf 

^dabUr.  MS..  BO.  B1.  p.  S8:  "Bin  umielilleueii  M  vohl  each  dM 
nuArnv  *iu<n»  Is  AmbidOa,    ClOr..  leOO." 

>i  8aa  UAMO.  DM.,  in  *.  duuenx.  "A  eemnt.  «  wilUng-iiian  or  mmio. 
....  fKns  Iii  lint,  on*  wtio  la  dnitf  from  rooiilnt,  of.,  imtim."  Tfao* 
met  Anteh  daeeoD*  w«M  orlilntUr.  ■"d  area  et  the  tima  of  Finl  ud  Fetar. 
*Mte«:  and  UMar.  Otrm-  BmL.  alien  tlul  torn*  tswdptloB*  mantMB 
ttaaa  as  IbvIt.  bvd  winltia  table  mltoe  nd  uanlili.  tiaflad  ta  the  dual 
tr  the  tatet  tt  too.    Tbk  oHtfaatad  am  deeeoaa. 
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actersy  of  whom  we  reeenre  more  elaborate  mention  in  n 
future  chapter,  were  meiabers  and  influential  buainees 
agents  of  tne  purple  dyers'  trade  organization  of  Thya- 
teir%  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Seven  Churches." 

During  the  early  Christian  period,  even  before  the 
crucifixion,  the  Dionysan  Therapeutse  are  known  by  their 
mysterious  and  silent  chiselings,  to  have  been  numerous. 
Becent  examinations  of  the  inscriptions  have  revealed 
that  they  were  tmions  of  working  people  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  each  other  in  obtaining  food.  The 
story  that  they  were  confined  to  the  island  of  Moeroes 
near  Alexandria  and  that  they  were  there  only  as  phil- 
osophical cranks,  with  a  sole  purpose  of  mumbling  re- 
ligious rituals  and  feeding  with  vegetarian  abstemious- 
ness, excluding  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  is  proved  to 
be  falsa  They  existed  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in 
Jerusalem  where  they  were  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Essenes,  and  were  also  mysteriously  numerous  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor." 

The  hetsera"  was  a  species  of  trade  union  of  those 
times  that  was  made  celebrated  by  Pliny  the  younger 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  hard-pressed  workers  in  the  province 
of  Bith^nia,  Asia  Minor  where  he  was  governor,  tried 
to  obtam  permission  from  the  emperor  to  organize  ona 
This  permission  was  refused.  The  society  of  hetsarsB 
of  those  times  has  been  much  defamed.  In  Pliny's  case 
it  is  a  trade  union.  As  governor,  he  had  to  persecute 
theni  because  they  had  turned  Christian.  So  every- 
where we  find  it  always  to  be  an  organization  of  mechan- 
ics.   Although  Oehler  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  thiasos 

It  An  epigraph  disooyered  at  Moant  Athoa.  and  pnbUahed,  Dnoheana-Bayet, 
JTAnoirc  fur  ««m  MiMtUm  au  Mount  AthoM,  p.  53,  no.  88,  akowa  that  the  wrMpia 
TMf  vop^vpo^a^v  in  Theaaalonica  honored  Menlppoe,  a  purple  dyer  nom 
Thyateira,  with  a  monument  at  hla  grave.  Kenippoa,  an  early  ChriatUn,  la 
apoken  of  in  the  Apocryphal  writings ;  Lydia  waa  an  agent  for  the  eale  of 
atufb  mannfactured  at  the  guild  of  vdp^vpo^ot^oi  of  Thyateira,  the  aama  who 
waa  conyerted  by  Paul. 

IS  Oehler.  MSS„  no.  68,  73,  p.  36:  "Die  Oebrattohlichen  Beieiohnnng  war: 
01  vcpl  rof  Ai6wvov  rcxi'tTat*  In  der  Kaiaerseit  wird  der  Kaiaer  ala  Ai6wv9t 
hinzugefhgt.  wie  in  Inochrlften  yon  Kyproa  die  iBgyptiaohen  Kttnige  neban 
AUw909  genannt  werden. 

i*  Very  little  difference  existed  between  the  Therapeuta  and  the  Ha(- 
«r«  The  dtpawtvrai  of  ullezandria  had  Isis,  while  uose  of  Asia  Minor 
had  Cybela  for  their  mother  protectreas;  but  the  two  were  about  one  and 
the  aame.  See  Iti*  und  Serapit—KuUm  €»  Klein  AHm,  Wiener  thumtemaL 
leUtekrifl,  ui..  1879,  p.  i.  234;  Lafar^e,  HisUHre  du  OuUe  du  DivtmUU,  Oah- 
ler  says:  "Im  Dienste  dieser  Gottheit  stehen  auch  die  dtpovwroi  und  ueK* 
•fo^Dpof."  TherapeuUa  left  their  inscriptiona  at  Corcyra  and  Thabaa,  CIO. 
flBL    Alae  in  Athena;  AioviJvev  ^pvwnneL    MUUL,  zvjl,  IM;  p.  SIS. 
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was  the  kej-vord  of  the  Tuiom  trade  and  labor  imiODs 
of  those  timeB  yet  we  ore  disposed  to  think  that  thia 
term  hetsera  was  one  which  as  nearly  voiced  the  popu- 
lar idea  as  anv  other."  As  emiDent  on  authority  as 
Dion  Caasins  characterized  the  eranos  and  the  hetsara 
as  being  alike.  **  It  is  not  until  recently  that  scholars 
have  awakened  to  a  knowledge  of  this  and  it  is  fresh 
proof  that  Oehler  is  right  when  he  regards  all  the  prin- 
oipal  unions  as  one  under  the  SoIoqic  system. 

In  the  building  trades  of  Pergamus  the  hetreree  were 
organized  into  trades  of  masons  with  architects  and 
bncklayera  and  they  had  a  full  set  of  officers  and  men. 
Cyprus  is  also  found  in  some  manner  to  have  had  on- 
ions of  the  buUding  trades  in  a  flourishing  condition." 
The  towns  of  Attica  and  Macedonia,  such  as  Megara 
contained  unions  of  the  heteerie.  A  stone  found  here 
indicates  a  union  of  people  who  bad  regular  monthly 
meetings  at  which  they  enjoyed  a  sort  of  banquet  in 
common."  The  hetcerte  were  working  people  organized 
into  various  trades  and  profesBions.  Sometimes  we  find 
them  as  coral  workers.  This  was  their  trade  in  Lydia 
and  Thyateira,  where  just  at  the  dawn  of  our  era  they 
were  making  little  gods,  goddesses  and  other  images 
of  coral,  which  hod  a  ready  sale  among  the  pagans  as 
ornaments  for  their  apartments,  temples,  lararia  and 
other  select  places;  so  much  so  that  later,  when  Chris- 
tianity planted  into  and  captured  them  and  protested 
against  image  worship,  it  caused  the  war  of  tlie  icono- 
oumts  The  workers  could  not  afford  to  lose  their  busi- 
ness and  be  turned  into  the  highways  to  starve  and  they 
rebelled."  The  new  Testament  story  of  Paul  and  Deme- 
trius comes  in  here  for  a  solution. 

But  the  hetseree  as  organized  unions  are  celebrated 

1*  Sea  linfra,  tedci  io  v.  IVmf.  LMrt,  poiDtlng  to  pH«  when  ■  caorlBe- 
mt  preqt  l(  ^>«o,  JDClodiiia  tha    jalleri  ol   Plln;  to  Traju  and  also  th* 

"DloB  CaMliia.  ii»iii..  IS.  uyi:  "Ti,  hifuii  »Uf«.  Jnnt^^x 
tmiatiur*."  Savigny,  Alirite  da  A»ttf»  SAalKkn  JMK  II..  p.  MO.  >q- con- 
fim*  It.  Oahlgr,  *■  wa  ha*a  ■homi  lufn.  p.  280,  Dota  «,  haa  told  ni  ih<> 
oonclDitTalj, 

"CIC,  »«.  SMfli  FriLnkal,  Imdrifltmtm  enamm,  11.,  t3i,otii)*tla» 
«I  Hadrian,  and  of  COUIM  Ihar  wera  l£arg  a[  tha  Uma  et  Chiial. 

"Id  Abjdoa  wa«  foud  ao  tatcciptios  abowina  a  taiurriKnit,  and  bit 
Ifytn4m,,  L*  Baa,  HI.,  ITA  Athan,  Miak.  IV.,  iftl.  p.  nr.  A  fraiMMn* 
matk*d  'A^KTunnt  'iMvrair^rw  ttuj^U-rmr." 

_  <*C!A.II..11»;  WlllMtBh^n>t.«>tor.  JKta.<wiO«lar>li».iviI.,UBl.> 
•;  Sabartb.  p.  M.  Tbaiavua  tha 'KnaWra'.wbich  wa  eenjactu*  tsb* 
tbaimaomabin,  altbonfb  tbarai*  anotbw  and  mwidBclaaa  iBtarjntedaB. 
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in  the  hutories  of  Che  great  authors.  Josephus  ref ett 
to  them  in  his  much  studied  passages,  and  i)ion  Casa- 
ius  says  Claudius  droTe  them  out  of  Boma**  Thus  un<- 
der  this  name  they  were  numerous,  and  flourished  as 
trade  unions  during  the  time  of  Christ  and  we  now  know 
they  assisted  in  the  eTangelizing  journeys  of  Paul,  all 
oyer  Asia  Minor.  We  have  two  inscriptions  under  tiie 
name  hetsBra:  one  a  union  at  Palmyra,  of  the  trade  of 
gold  and  silTer  workers ;  the  other  from  Smyrna.*^  There 
was  a  union  of  tailors,**  several  of  the  shoemakers  and 
of  the  bakers  at  Philadelphia  and  Thvateira,  and  the 
discovery  of  monumental  evidence  of  ihe  bakers'  strike 
at  Magnesia  of  which,  so  much  as  we  know,  we  have 
already  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  happened  at  or 
near  the  time  of  Christ.**  Others  made  coral  shrines.** 
In  these  Asiatic  cities,  celebrated  as  being  the  cradle 
of  the  seven  churches,  teeming  with  organized  indus- 
tries of  various  trades,  we  find  many  highly  interesting 
things.  Numerous  unions  of  fishermen  are  found  in 
their  inscriptions.  Even  the  methods  of  taking  mem- 
bers' dues  and  fees  are  shown.**  A  very  Billingsgate  is 
unearthed  at  Ephesus,  another  of  the  seven  cities.  The 
business  of  the  fishery,  which  in  this  populous  country 
was  great,  was  conducted  by  unions  of  the  fishing  trade, 
and  scenes  such  as  are  common  near  Blackfriers  bridge 
were  constantly  going  on  at  Ephesus,  Smyrna  and  An- 
tioch.  At  Cyzicus  there  was  found  an  inscription  show- 
ing a  ihiasos  of  fishermen  who  held  a  consecration  to 
Poseidon  and  Aphrodite.  In  Pessinus  a  thiasos  of  fisher- 

WTotephnt,  AntquUim,  tUm  s:  "*Ha«v  I*  U  tmv  npoUmv  u&t  AcvOot 
■•nsAcAMVci  •  .  .  •  •  TMi^  ik  A«re|Mifyn»v  iKritut  iii^puM  rovrwr  4*  iwnvdrm 
r^^iXiOi  mak  rouue^ioi."  Again  Dion  Cassinit  ipeaks  of  them :  LX..  6»  6: 
Ta6f   r«    *Iov4aiov«— ovk  i^T^kmrt  §kiv,   r^   M   ^  wmrpUf  v6iiJtf  BCm  xp«|itfvovt 

IaAwc."    This  wAi  in  the  time  of  Claudius  who  attacked  the  unions. 
nCIC,   8154   Smyrna,      **'Xw*pym4rUrm9  Apyv^OK&wmp  sal   X^v^o; 


L^Bas,  III.,  2802»  Falmjfra,   **  vw^riXtim.  rmv  xpwox^i'   «a^    iifiyvpoUmmw,** 
la  Perinthua,  another:  **M«ciai^  epyvpor^X^."   JtUik.  of  Dr.  Kalinkaa. 

ts'Erotptc.  Thyatelra  iM««'«vtfM«yo^  CIG.,  8480.  The  one  found  at  Phil^ 
delphia  ia  *'Ol  ^¥  vmnu^  r«xmi»  J/»Wd|iMVM,  Athen.,  JfOA.,  XL.  1886»  pw 
888.  In  Philadelphia  alao  was  a  miplm.  of  shoemakers:  *l*pa  ^vk^  tm» «cv- 
vitu^t  Le  BaSi  III.,  tBAi  and  many  otners. 

*CIG.,  8495  *  'EroipiA  rmp  aprwAwmp.    Union  of  Bafcert.  See  nfprVipw  BL 

MKop«AAtoirA«9T«^  There  was  such  a  union  of  coral  workera  found  la 
If  acnesia  on  the  Siphylos,  registered  in  CIG..  8488.  There  has  been  eome 
disimte  smong  the  savants  regarding  the  coral  workers.  All  however, 
that  they  were  organiied  imicmists.  The  eoral  they  worked  was 
th«  beautiful  and  rare  blood  red  quality  and  very  precious. 

wOehler,  Wramoi  ^htdobotumk,  p.  870:  "*Sp^Mf  Hvpr^ckam, 
Der  i#BK<in|f  der  Geaoesenschaft  in  HierapoUs,  Le  Bisk  IILt  Til*  wird  wobi 
fkfaUg  sis  Blaa*htter  der  B«ltrtge  der  nS^lUeder  eiarL** 


^= d 
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men,  muinfactured  fishermen's  nets  and  bftsketa  aod 
probably  all  articlee  of  sup^l^  for  that  trade." 

Independently  of  our  dhnstianity  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  synods.  A  synodoB  in  those  days  vaa  a  brother- 
hood of  worfcinff  people  having  an  economical  object  of 
mutual  help.  At  Alexandria  there  wu  found  a  slab 
showing  a  synod  of  this  kind."  Organizations  of  flute 
players  are  fonnd  everywhere,  not  only  in  Asia  but  in 
Bome;  and  there  ia  abundant  evidence  that  they  were 
largely  employed  by  the  goTemment"  Bat  these  will 
be  treated  later. 

The  organizations  of  work  people  devoted  to  a  sav* 
jour  were  inuumerabla  They  abounded  at  Gpheaus, 
Athens,  Smyrna.  Philippi,  Theesalonica  and  numberless 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  where  industries  flourished.  Many 
times  they  chose  as  their  ideal  presiding  divinity  some 
one  or  another  of  the  mythical  creatores  supposed  to 
be  forever  on  guard  watching  the  interests  of  their  pe- 
culiar trade:  taey  had  Babazioe,  Dionysus,  Apollo,  Baal, 
Attys,  Serapis,  Saturn  representing  the  male;  and  Ar* 
temis,  Cybele,  Bona-Dea,  Minerva,  Isis,  Kemesis,  and 
others  representing  the  female  principle;  and  they 
adopted  and  adored  one  or  another  of  them  as  their 
tntdary  saviour.  This  was  the  ancient  origin  of  sav- 
iours and  messiahs  and  it  lasted  until  superseded  by 
the  Messiah  or  Saviour  of  our  era. 

We  have  shown  the  terrible  condition  in  which  the 
laboring  class  was  placed,  in  previous  chapters.  The 
worship  of  such  on  august  dignitary  as  they  believed 
their  chosen  god  or  goddess  to  be,  gave  great  comfort 
and  hope  to  their  primitive  minds.  There  was  some- 
times a  jealous  rivalry  among  the  living  dignitaries  of 
the  eartn  to  be  held  in  this  esteem  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. Nero  ia  said  to  have  had  the  arrogance  to  assume 
bimseli  a  divinity  and  at  Smyrna  ordered  that  the  peo- 
ple erect  a  shrine  to  him,  which  effrontery  was  treated 
with  abhorrence," 

MOAIn,  MSa.  ta  Ikt  miOur,  ipviUiii  ot  ihi*.  wjii  B*  "mSfM  hiar 
■afBlDfl  wardoB  di*  aocituiM  waloh*  mlt  dsr  Fiaelwrai  odar  dar  Abnba 
von  Piicbfuga  ra  Ihun  halUa.  In  Spluaoa  fiodu  wir  at  M  •«  TtAanw 
*|t  Mutrft  «dyfianW«i>m.  Henna*,  IV.,  187IX  n.  I8T.~ 

i'Qie.<HM<r:  ■'»•«(»*,  "TaM>h»«»rS«»«l»-  l«rinatAlbw(i 
vi  iWmMvt  tb*  holy  mjaoA.  JHM..  IX..  USfc  pTh.  Dt.  Bmuv.  <«■ 
•Ml  aUk.  AnK.  polsta  oat  doagm  of  (haiB. 

nOnULIlBrim.  "RBBlsIdomD- ' -■-.—• '- 

ntilk|l1  jIWeteBm  ItsmtBoniBi^  ^. 
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We  mention  the  curious  facts  of  the  saTioun  or  so- 
ters,  common  in  those  times  because  their  story  is  so 
frequently  told  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  working  pefo- 
ple.  There  was  the  Phrygian  Attys.**  This  whole  episode 
of  the  messianic  intercessor  seems  on  a  closer  scrutiny 
to  be  the  lugubrious  wail  of  woe  coming  up  from  the 
tortured  classes  of  mankind  who  were  -victimized  and 
were  struggling  in  the  yortex  of  the  compulsory  dero- 
tion.  Karl  Marx  may  be  right  in  treating  of  religion 
as  a  consequent  and  not  a  cause. *^  In  fact,  there  is 
abundant  excuse  for  the  downtrodden^  delving  plod- 
ders who  have  peopled  this  earth  under  the  dreadful 
circumstances  of  their  impoverishment  and  degrada- 
tion even  if  we  find  them  groping  in  quest  of  an  imag- 
ined immortal  supposed  in  their  despair  to  be  powerful 
enough  to  rescue  them.  Their  own  suffering  gave  birth 
to  a  thousand  saviours.  Prometheus  was  a  man-god 
and  saviour.'" 

Dionysus  was  one  of  their  most  powerful  saviours; 
and  we  mean  by  this  the  Dionysos  Neoa,  worshiped  by 
the  entire  membership  of  the  vast  international  organ- 
isation of  artists  of  which  so  much  has  lately  come  to 
light  that  the  archaeologists  are  now  busy  with  the  study 
of  their  amazing  numbers  and  trade  organizations. 
This  was  the  Dionysus  Kathegemona,  or  "Forerunner.** 
We  shall  devote  a  chapter  to  them  as  we  proceed.  This 
Dionysus  we  mean,  is  not  the  aristocrat  referred  to  by 
Cicero,**  although  his  third  reference  seems  to  be  the 
Dionysus  who  was  the  saviour  of  the  poor.  That  Cicero 
got  hold  correctiy  of  the  legend  of  Dionysus  as  descen- 
ded from  the  Kabiri,  in  his  third  number,  we  have 
proof  in  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  Island  of  Bhodes. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  numerate  the  unions  repre- 

M  Smithy  BibU  DicUonarjf,  aA,  Smyrna  \  "  Nero  appears  in  the  ioscriptiona 
aa  9«iTi|p  rov  aviiwayrot  av4^pmwtioivy4yov%.** 

•oDoane,  BibU  MythM,  p.  223,  "He  waa  one  of  the  *alain  onea'  who  mae 
to  life  again,  on  the  25th  of  March,  or  the  Hilaria,  or  primitive  Eaater."  Ses 
Bmnawick'i  Em/pUan  Bel^f,  ja.  lOQ;  HiRgina,  Anacalyptit,  p.  90. 

nOritiaue  de  la  PhUoiaphi^  du  I>roit  de  H^gd,  p.  2;  "La  religion  eat  la 
aoQpir  de  la  crtetare  opprlm6e." 

n  Chambera'  EncyduioBiia,  AH.  Prometheut :  **An  immortal  god ;  a  friend 
of  the  human  race  who  does  not  ahrink  from  ■aoriflcing  himself  for  their 
aalyaUon." 

n/>«  Natmra  Deorum,  HL,  28: 11.,  25,  S,  8;  "Dionysoa  mnltoa  habemoi: 
prlmam  Joye  et  Proaperlna  natnm ;  aecnndum  Nilo  qol  Kjaam  dioitnr  eon. 
oidisae ;  tertlum  Cabiro  patre.  eomqoe  regem  Aai«B  pnehilaee  dlcant»  eul  S»> 
bftzia  lont  instltnta ;  qnartnm  Joye  et  Lnna,  cni  saora  Orphica  pntnatnr 
eonflci,  qnintum  Niao  natnm  et  Thyone,  a  quo  Itfeteridea  oonatitut»  pni- 
uitnr.*'  Again,  Apnlq^ns,  Dt  Cfem.,  p.  49:  "JEnrptia  BUnlaa  gnadeni  pIh»- 
goriboa,  Omea chorela,  barbara atrepltn  iifiiilwTftkmiH  el  tjmpaaiatHPim  d 
Mnotenm.'*   OL  ronoarl,  Jim,  MtC,  p»  40l 
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aenting  all  classee  of  busmeas,  who  in  those  d&jB  wor> 
shiped  an  imagined  saviour.  Their  important  nistory 
vonld  be  lost  had  they  not  been  addicted  to  the  oustom 
of  inscribing  their  doings  upon  blocks  of  ston&  The 
mesaiahs  and  pagan  saviours  are  thousands  in  number. 

At  Magnesia  and  a  number  of  the  Asiatic  towns  there 
were  coral  workers  who  had  unions."  These  may  have 
been  an  element  of  resistance  against  Christianity,  as 
was  tlic  case  of  Demetrius  at  Ephesus,  who  presided 
over  the  unions  of  image  makers  manufacturing  trink- 
ets which  they  were  selling  for  a  good  liviiig  profit  to 
the  people.  Luke  speaks  o^  them  ^is  the  goldsmiths, 
at  th(j  time  Paul  was  preaching  at  Ephesus.  They  at- 
tacked him  violently,  because  Qie  new  faith  repudiated 
all  manner  of  images.  The  coral  workers  a&o  made 
trinkets  for  the  shrines  of  the  rich  who  worshiped  pagan 
gods.  Theao  corals  were  of  the  beautifr.l  blood  red 
variety.  In  tho  course  of  time  this  Christian  interfer- 
ence with  tho  unions  who  produced  idols  called  forth 
ouch  a  powei  fid  resistance  that  it  became  r.  great  move- 
ment culminating  in  the  wars  of  the  iconoclasts. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  shipping  business 
as  conducted  by  the  unions  under  tho  Solonic  law. 
There  was  an  especial  clause  providing  for  the  laboring 
people  who  obtamed  a  living  in  the  boating  commerce.^ 
We  find  as  a  consequence,  great  numbers  of  unions 
not  only  in  Italy  where  they  carrioiT  on  the  principal 
part  of  that  class  of  business,  but  also  in  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, the  islands,  and  Asia  Minor.  Tfaey  seem  to  have 
all  been  directed  by  the  same  law. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  poorest  laborers  of  all,  the 
longshoremen  who  contracted  to  load  and  unload  ves- 
sels. Upon  the  island  of  Chios  have  been  found  relics 
of  their  organizations  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 

Egypt  furnished  its  quota  of  seafaring  organizations 
Dr.  Oehler  in  his  manuscript  contributions  to  the  author 

HCIO..  SMS,  KsfMAAmAiuTil,  mn  orgulutlon  or  conl  workan  it  Hif. 
DHlk.  Alio  Id  Sminu  thiu  tndcaniaii  wen  anltsd  loto  unloni,  Alolphron, 
I.,  SB;    Hanctaur,  JaMMiwrqi*.,  Oroe.,  p.  11,    when  tlieT  uv  dadguMd  *• 

Kiblrl  (old  PalUBiu  (UlUUtlM  vbo 

L:     '- X«^«Apue«ATal    Kmi    A^ri^rrti 

DO.  75  [  ^'Aitr^timv  ffvr^tfiaitvfif^n'ot 

Tbsli  utIou  mi  tfal*  a>«»nc  no, 

«tlou.    It  WMjiut  ibOQt  Ilia  Umaol 

,    TwautrortUrtr  uvtoondatBliadw.   dQ^aMti^a. 
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has  giTen  ns  assurance  of  this,  and  he  likewise  reminds 
as  of  those  at  Delos.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Delos  during  the  rage  of  the  Boman  oonquests  was  the 
greatest  slave  mart  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  evidence  of  the  organizations  of  shippinff,  boat- 
ing and  carrying  commerce  is  overwhelming,  ^o  one 
has  with  greater  assiduity  than  Dr.  Oehler,  undertaken 
the  collection  of  these  inscriptions  letting  light  into  the 
true  inner  history  of  the  lowly  of  mankind. 

We  now  come  to  an  enumeration  of  the  various  trades 
practiced  strictly  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon's  dis- 
pensation, such  .as  these  frequently  found  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, including  oxdrivers  whom  even  Lucian  respects.** 

There  was  a  society  of  ba^-carriers,  inscriptions  of  one 
of  which  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  found  at 
Gyzicus,  a  city  in  Phrygia. 

The  trades  in  cotton  and  linen  have,  in  the  same  man- 
ner transmitted  to  us  some  history.  They  are  found  at 
Hierapolis,  Philadelphia^  Ephesus,  in  Corcycus,  and  va- 
rious places  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Phrygia;  and  the  towns 
among  whose  ruins  the  expeditions  are  digging  for 
them  are  Tralleis,  Anazarba,  Miletos,  Myra  and  Herao- 
lia,  besides  Philadelphia  and  the  other  more  celebrated 
places  already  mentioned.  The  Body  of  Ghrecian  In- 
scriptions contains  an  organization  of  cotton,  linen  and 
wool  workers  which  was  flourishing  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  at  Hierapolis,  and  another  at  Philadelphia,  both 
of  which  afterwards  became  celebrated  cities  of  the 
seven  churches.**  In  fact  nearly  all  of  Phrygia  was  a  hot- 
bed of  organized  trades,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  Dio- 
cletian's sweeping  massacre  there.  Dr.  Oehler,  has  re- 
cently mentioned  an  interesting  flod  at  Corcyra,  which 
shows  that  their  organizations  extended  far  and  wide. 
In  Cilicia,  near  the  old  town  of  Corcycus,  an  inscription 
has  been  found,  showing  brotherhoods  of  merchants. 

M  Refer  to  Vol,  I.,  p.  286^  note  27;  also  Indes  of  that  Tolnme,  in  verto^ 
SUwerjf,  Slavei,  etc. 

•f  Lacian,  IM  SaUaL,  7B:  *"H  fiiv  ^c  Bflucxix)!  &PX^^  '*'  'Im*^'i^  M^»^^«  ««^ 
ip  n^rry  ir«ov5a^o^tfiq|,  «a^roi  vaTvput^  o^tra,  ovtm  ««x«^pMrai  rov«  ii4p«««ovc 
rodv  i««t,  iliKrrc  mara  r&y  rtTayit.4yo¥  ckootoi  «aipbv  avaKTMi'  iwiXa$6§i€roi  rmy 
•AAmi'  Ki&nvroM  8i*  iiii4pa%  TiriifaK  «at  Ko^/ku^ac  aai  Sarvpovf  aal  Bovc6A«yf 
ipMrrct*  cat  hpxovrrai  yt  ravra  oi  cvycWoraroi  cal  vpa*rcvorrcf  ly  caaorg  Wn* 
m6ktmv,** 

w  Oehler,  M8S.  (o  the  author,  1807-g6.  Eorrr,  exact  place  not  giTen,  bnt 
probably  Alexandria:  ••  Svi^Mof  ravrnkiiimpt  BuiL  HiU.,  XIII.,  1889.  p.  889^  no. 
11.  DxLos:  Oi  iiiw6poi  xal  vm:6lc\^pol;  BuU.  HiU.,  XI.,  1887,  p.  26,  no.  28; 
264«  no.  24:  XVI. ;  188e,p.  160,  no.  1;  oi  i^Lodpoi  aol  KavaAifpoi  ot  4v  A^^p 
aamaavmc,  BtOL  HGL^  XVI..  VBM,  p.  167,  noa.  9. 11." 
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Thia  society  existed  during  the  first  century  tud  is  only 
one  of  many  in  a  largo  number  of  places,  performiug 
the  labor  of  ordinary  coiomerce.  There  is  an  engraving, 
found  at  Tomes,  a  city  on  the  Eaxine  near  Odessus  hav- 
ing  business  communication  with  Alexandria,  which 
shows  a  union  of  merfihants  to  have  existed  there."  In 
those  times  there  was  as  great  a  taint  attaching  to  the 
mercantile  as  to  the  manufacturing  business.**  Mer- 
chEuits  lived  and  died  on  the  same  level  with  mechanics. 
Nobody  could  rise  who  was  not  born  to  plenty  and  an 
inheritance.  Mommsen  speaks  of  a  unions'  "house."*' 
Connected  with  the  shipping  business  was  the  work 
of  furnishing  the  people  with  groceries.  This  required 
an  active  commerce  on  the  seas;  and  as  a  consequence 
we  find  inscriptions  giving  information  of  unions  of 

Eooers.  They  existed  at  Lemnos,  Cfesareea  and  Tyre, 
deed,  the  remains  are  being  picked  up  everywhere." 
Oxdrivers'  organizations  are  also  found,  and  it  appeais 
that  they  were  manly,  as  such,  and  ^eld  themselves  in 
a  stately  and  respectable  posture.  The  oxdrivers  of  Per- 
gamus  were  members  of  economic  far  more  than  relig- 
ious unions. "  We  possess  inscriptions  showing  this 
plentifully.  Besides  this,  the  writers  ore  witnesses  to  the 
same  thing.  Many  inscriptions  are  shown  by  Foucart 
Lncian,  who  bad  httle  better  language  for  the  poor  and 
lowly,  than  blackguard  is  here  so  exceptionally  compla- 
cent tiiat  he  spet^  of  the  ox  drivers  as  though  they 
were  prominent  men.  No  doubt  they  were;  foritofteu 
happened  that  their  judgment  was  far  in  advance  of 
their  snobbish  superiors  in  the  pragmatics  of  everyday 
life.    Archseology  and  history  here  assist  each  other." 

HOala*  In  iXfeX.  XLTHI.,  Tit.  nil..  1,  (d  legem  Daodsdm  Tabnltnu  i 
"'Bi.  U  JiiLH.  I  ^firafn,  *  lifif  W*',  4  hvtu,  \  timnt,  t  *«e#ii«t, 

wTtM  onloa  vuQonrliMDc  daring  the  Apalollo  ue.  Athen.,  JTUa., 
XVIIt..  1888.  p.  170.  fa.  I0>.  "N>MAw*.<.t  J.;  ni  Xi^&t,  Xmfiii^n:-  Al» 
"□onui^mi  ••<  'BfiV«."  p.  171,  1T&     11. 

41  HommwTi.  SOnMu  <MaUdU(,  V.,  p.  £81,  iq.    Tlia  inggtiUn  futnn 
of  thla  anion  1h    thil  11  viia  aaII^  mn  nZaM.     Far  ntt  u  it  WH.  It  !■  IniCTlbad 
■  Aleitndrlua. 

or  Tyre  bed  a 
.,  18TB.  p.  S»  !• 


meraluintf  ud  ■mill  grocen  of  l^re 


«>CurtlDS.  Btrmut.  Vol,  VII.,  p.  IS:  CI.  Fauc,  p.  11&,  dou.  "  Oi  Boik^m 
•tfiwru  Xvrfpi    ' KfTtik-^lm^ii    Av    ifX'tt'^-inr   isi,   TtS   twriftM  lu  ^hk 

"*      *  "  .  2<J>iirit>  ....  Xeprr**'"     TTion  ippair  on  the 

iraben  of  tha  oolan;  uncoctham  loiclicrtol  linc 

•.  pp.  Ill  lU. 
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At  Thyateira,  HierapoUs,  AuiLzarba  and  Miletoa,  apeci- 
piens  of  oonaiderable  intereat  have  been  recovered.  At 
TraUeis,  another  oity  with  a  growing  monumental  his- 
to^,  have  been  found  bag-carriers'  asBooiationB." 

On  careful  study,  it  has  been  discovered  that  thoMe 
Bwociations  were  all  organized  with  the  one  idea  of 
bettering  each  othera  circumstances.  It  is  true  that,  f<d- 
lowing  the  cuatoms  and  practices  of  thoae  days,  they  had 
their  relifnoua  consecration  a,  some  of  which  very  much 
resembled  those  of  the  Christiaus;  jet  at  the  tmttom. 
th^Boheme  wae  to  use  mutual  oombmatiou  as  a  meana 
of  salvation  from  the  multitudinous  woea  besetting  thera 
on  every  hand,  in  their  etruggle  for  exiateuce.** 

There  waa  in  those  earl;  Chriatian  days,  a  great  aya- 
tem  of  organized  trades  in  the  building  busineaa.  Wa 
have  shown  in  our  first  volume  of  this  work,  how  nu- 
merous and  powerful  were  the  masons  as  early  aa  Solo- 
mon and  Agia  L  the  monster  who  assaasinated  great 
numbers  of  Helots,  by  taking  the  uaual  predatory  advan- 
tage of  hia  military  hordes.  Later,  about  the  time  of 
the  Aposties,  they  appear  again,  splendidly,  though  se- 
cretly organized.  Then  Fiaidia,  celebrated,  aa  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  where  Paul  was  repudiated  b^  the  syna- 
gogue, but  found  an  occult  organization  which  opened 
its  doors  to  him  and  his  companions  in  some  unexplained 
and  m}rBteriouB  manner.  We  shall  moreover  show  that 
this  occult  intercessor  in  Paul's  aid  was  none  other  than 
the  trade  unions  we  are  describing.  These  we  now  refer 
to  were  unions  of  the  building  trades,  well  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  in  Terroesaos  a  town  of 
Piaidia,  at  that  time.  Several  associations  of  masons 
and  carpenters  are  found  in  and  near  the  old  Pisidian 


vThaappatUtion^icoi  tothlimiIcawu:'I>i>tmfrA^in. ^^ 

Tar  iirt  T>>  uiTpi)Ts(>,  (ignifjrlDg  ths  ucigd  ifsDclalioD  of  (rsiitat  bu  a 
tian,  from  iba  wsiihei  ud  iDumrir.  Oehlsr,  Awut  PDhM.,  p,tTg;  AtbBi, 
JfUtt..  VI.,  US,  g,  «ic  In  IvAAiyot,  VIII^  ises,  p.  1.  XL.  ii  tha  noilea  Uut 
th*  iqwrinv  rv><t,»»  r^r  •rx«M>-'  Au<tnT>r  [Waivad  1000  diachmu  f  nim 
■oms  paniei,  ■■  ■  fins  for  tUTioE  muliUlBd  gnvi*.  TtaU  warn  aUo  at  CTai- 
ona,  ■  uapoii  of  Paoormui, 

«  Oehlec,  MSS,  OBntrQmtbmi  In  Hi  mOiBr:  " .  .  .  .  lalien  •chon  in  Ibam 
NamtD  data  wir  ei  mil  VeiimJguiiiirii  eu  Ihun  babco,  daran  mlullader  (lal- 
cha  Sundetlnteruen  verrolglen  uad  aich  lur  PltrdeninE  dar:v:llMii  laaani. 
maniacliloaaeii  haUen.  Ea  aiod  diet  beiondcra  dia  CaQOB.^iuchattBn  der 
KauflBula  Hud  HaDdwccker.  ZuaaiamaDalclluiiMii  aiod  gafeben:  BDchaco- 
acbflir,  auO,  wKt  &wrA,  p.  3St  adm .  I :  Meaadiar,  4w  ComUHxu  ^iWal 
•aimij,  eic.  p.SSad..  IM-.'WtgeDti.  Bt<mi  Btigtmm.  n.  a,,  XI..  IBSB.  p.  I.  «. 
HamaDs-Bldmai:   OHM, /MaoMfaiKHaurv p.  ttl  adm.,  S;  LlabMmm,  JtSaa- 
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Antioch,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Apoatle's  csreer. 
But  traces  of  uniaufi  of  the  building  trades  appear  all 
OTfir  Aaia  Minor. 

A  very  important  nnion  of  the  builders,  now,  after  a 
large  amount  of  wrong-reading  for  excuaablo  reaaona, 
tnms  out  to  be  a  Christian  epiteph,  chiseled  on  a  b^*^' 
ohre  or  mausoleum  for  a  whole  union  ut  maaona"  This 
inscriptdon  ia  no  doobt  very  old,  probably  of  ths  timo  of 
FauL  It  adds  another  link  to  the  evidence  thc^t  the 
building  trades  had  their  unions  diirinr;  the  Apostolic 
tames.  There  waslikewise  a  union  of  gardeners  of  Fess* 
inns,**  which  is  reported  to  va  b"  tho  same  author. 

In  all  parte  of  tne  ancient  world  are  found  remaining 
monuments  of  secret  societiea.  Sometimes  the  unions 
are  so  secret  that  the  particular  trade  or  i>rofeBsion  does 
not  appear.  Thej  go  by  the  name  of  initiates,  or  mystio 
brotfaerhoods.  This  secrecy  screened  thorn  so  well  from 
the  rigors  of  outside  persecution  that  they  were  able  to 
sxist  for  ages  in  form  of  brotherhoods  in  apite  of  the  law. 
They  were  so  numerous  that  we  cannot  here  apeak  of 
them  all  individually;  they  deserre  mention.'"""  '*"" 

There  was  a  society  of  secret  initiates  at  Lagina,"  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine.  These  initiates  also  left  their 
inscriptions  in  Philippi;  for  a  valuable  inscription  of  a 
very  early  poet  Christian  date  lends  us  evidence.    It  dates 

«  CIG.  MR*.  FonnerlT  It  «u  ilwan  rud  ■■  nna;  bat  M.  Patrol, 
g^tar.  Ank.  lU  to  Oatatu,  p.   IM,  fDund  iba  Chriitiu  emu,  and  alio  inn- 

ol  iiiMharTci,  vbil^  tha  UBiai  giTen  are  Chriitiui.  In  Ibia  epitaph  ar* 
BnphroDlUL.  Taliaa,  A*e1*pladei  and  Ooailmna.  la:  'EC^pci,  ct  Tsriic  'A9- 
■Anri^  ri  ritrY  '*  '■vn>(  f^mt.     'Or^v^Uf  [hoI ''  nit  Uvnir  ytnU  at 

M  cic.  ««L 

■  Cf::.  B4£e.  "Iial  ^aU  nr  ipavpfAr."  Appareallj  eosDacted  witb  it 
tvaa  oac  of  wool-wauara.  ieiowkvni,  aod  Ita  preudjut  or  ovttn«er.  wpttrt 
IrfnifBt.    Thii  waa  found  at  Kiarapolit,   L«  fiaa.  III.,  OU,  aq, 

wi^iUMt  n-diA  p.  £77.  AivHtUuu  whicb  iiaboDi  eqnlTalnii  lo  tha 
Latin  linicRTll.  motilr  linan  waaTera.  and  Ii  i*  ihonshi  lo  hata  baan  a  loclaiiF 
tat  mikinc  linen  looda  for  tbs  nur^ct. 

n  KabcrdcT,  W.  SiUm  tn  KMillat.  fWL  Biit.  Claua.  XLIV.,  leoe,  p.  «, 
No.  Ifil.     iiwwt,>ii.!  -lao  «>m|»a  nr  Atfirfnir  A.nxiA^.', 

t*J(Mmt.ma.  sunt,  XI.,  1890.  P.S40,  No.  a.  AboDi  Iha  time  oF  Madtlaa, 
SorffAta  Au-av^ywp.   Thay  aractaa  '  ataluc  cf  honcr  to  aoma  peraoD.  CIG. 

blal^«;'^, 
Otd..  p.  X7S,  nota  2."  bnildini  bylt 
MOchbr,   JfSS.    'GenOhnlic 

ffT*i(i«T«  lit  aiuAtfiia* 
ricbtet:  Inaduifl  ana  11 
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book  to  the  ApoBiolic  age.  It  had  for  its  preaidiiig  officer 
amystarchoa  and  celebrated  conTivials  to  Mithras,  a  spe- 
cies of  anthropotheocracf ,  moat  nearlj  resembling  the 
Christian  ideal **  The  valley  of  the  Meander,  oontaining 
Magnesia  as  one  of  the  important  industrial  cities  ot 
those  early  post  Christiaa  days,  was  replete  with  these 
democratic  b^ade  unions.  They  were  voting  in  a  strictly 
political  fashion"  at  that  momect  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  emperors  and  their  appointed  state  governors  and 
other  politicians  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
them  from  voting,  on  the  other."  " 

Another  batch  of  the  "initiated"  where  the  trade  prac- 
ticed by  the  tnembera  does  not  plainly  appear  in  theii 
inacriptions,  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  at 
the  towns  of  Kyme  and  KlaudiapoliB.** 

We  now  come  to  the  mention  of  the  hl/ea  of  organ- 
ized industries  that  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Phrygia 
and  other  cities  of  Anatolia,  at  an  early  date.  They  em- 
brace tlie  dyers,  fuUen,  woolworkers,  lapidaries,  carpet- 
weavers,  silversmiths,  tanners,  and  potters;  and  as  these 
were  prinoipally  the  trades  included  in  the  law  of  Scdon, 
and  are  more  ancient  than  the  civilization  among  which 
they  are  found,  and  as  they  are  mostly  of  the  age  of  the 
earliest  Christianity,  a  corresponding  importance  will 
naturally  attach  to  tJieir  history,  enlivening  the  interest 
of  the  reader. 

There  was  a  trade  union  of  the  potters  at  Thyatain^ 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches,  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  busy  establishment,  contributing  to  the  im- 
mense  activity  of  the  city.     At  the  same  place  thousands 

MOehlsr.  M3S..  Mtwrmi:  V«aln  dBmn  Vontcber  ^^rri^X",  Bnd  tfix^- 
iiiSttu  Kenaunt  w»roni  In  Armorion  jivr-mi  dai  Mllhni:  Feiln  danelbso. 
H>4#«<ua.  I..  lahrh.  d.  Chr.;  Sn.  da  SXuda  eneqma  II.,  1888.  p.  Ig,  Co- 
moDt._  Taltl  H  MommitnU  JlgwrH  reUiMi  ma  MyiOira  dg  Millm.  I.,  p.  «1^ 
and  CIA.  for  another,  •'  Phmppi!"  "' "  *«'*'"""•  *'(*  "■ 

"  Profnuar  BoncJort,  Atun  «■  lOdnaO.  KIttnatlai,  I.,  p.  INI,  Ko.  ]H: 
7u;fi*rtl  H><i(,  thought  by  Bamn  to  bswiiiieri  becunia  thsj' kept  np  ■■taonl- 

•> Rainier,   Vl-irthn  <md  BM<mria  i^ FKryaia.  II..  p.  Ot:  "It  wu  tba 

pollci  or  the  amperon.  alike  in  Roma  and  iha    province*,  to  weaken  tha 

tioqethan  Iho  oiereiie  of  political  poweti."  Hb  I*  ipukiiu of  the  "popu- 
lar aMmbliet,  locieiie.  «n^  goild..^  t~""Ml  If^ 

M  Oahlar,  Jf^..'  "Diltenbiiiiier,  StOtoi.  nr.  890.  endlich  noch  Itinmt  dl»- 
nm  and  iva  Kaiiem  en>»  (ewaiht  wurdan    ^nc.   Or.  Hucr.,  III..  SOS,  nn 

Hicki  wohl  mil  alt  Mnlennrein   der  Iteinater  erkltrt.    In    Klaa 

wird  eiiifiiln^XIt  Cld     8808.  in  Kvmi  ■  ~  " 
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of  oi^aiiized  workmen  ieem  to  hare  been  buBj  at  pot> 
teiV*  and  the  t&miiug  and  dreBsing  of  leather.** 

The  BhoemaliersofehoeinakerstreetinApameiawillbe 
the  Bnbject  of  considerable  apooe  and  intereet  in  a  future 
chapter,  it  being  one  of  thoae  rare,  precious  things  which 
add  another  link  to  the  evidence  that  the  Christians 
planted  their  goapel  into  the  mellow  eoil  of  these  almost  in- 
numerable economic  unionti  of  the  ancient  trades.  Never- 
theless it  is  proper  to  announce  them  here,  among  the 
others.  The  author  we  quote  from  is  Dr.  Ramsey  who 
had  completed  hia  scrutiny  of  the  cities  and  Bishoprics 
of  Phrygia.  He  finds  that  one  quarter  of  that  ancient 
city  had  a  street  called,  la  plain  ^English  the  shoemakers' 
fitreet"  More  than  this,  he  openly  acknowledges  that 
the  shoemakers  were  thoroughly  oi^anized  into  guilds, 
as  he  thinks,  although  the  real  guilds  were  never  created 
into  the  world  until  the  Solonio  unions  were  persecuted 
to  deatb  by  the  deadly  Christian  edicts  of  363,  rigorously 
followed  until  finally  exterminated  in  112.  After  this  the 
true  guilds  came  into  the  world  with  their  petty  bosses 
and  semi-elavery.  It  helped  to  engender  the  feudal  ages 
which  domineered  humanity  for  a  thousand  years. 

All  the  labor  unions  of  antiquity,  wherever  profiting 
by  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  Numa,  were  invariably 
organized  for  economic  means,  to  the  end  that  they  should 
assist  each  other  in  obtaining  aliving.  Dr.  Oehler  men- 
tions one  of  Cyzicus,  in  Fhiygio,  which  was  prospering  in 
A.  D.  39,  about  the  time  of  Uie  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
and  the  conversion  of  Paul.  It  was  organized  as  a  means 
to  an  eoonomic  end.    The  members  were  under  the  veil 

HCIG.,  Um.  nifHiMirt.  It  ia  likswEu  prominentlr  mcDtioned  bt  Oibler 
thonih  DOI  is  liii  liit  of  Inds  urKUiiKtioaii  Xrowi  rimHetaottLKt,  no.  II, 

•I'clG.  IIH.  list,  n>roAiruT>/,  Bv^tl^iu.  Pot  iha  uma  reiuD  ■■■ 
cribed  lo  ■  miamidanUDdipg,  ib«  caipol  maker*  boeuua  miied  among  thaw 

M  For  B  cop*  ot  Iha  complate  iaacriplEon,  laa  lilAa.  P.  446  .  Ramuv. 
M„  II..  pp.  4«J,  Ml.  tK.BSg,gl>e>ihonui«tcliai  of  t£e  important  diicovary. 

mrolioiod  on.'sog?  iu  mBmb"i"eia  c.Med 'S5^If"i»i?'and"tlfrwrm  U 
(Dilabla,  It  there  wai  a  tlreel  beiriog  (heir  name,"    On  page  IB],  tha  inicrtp^ 

vnruipiAMtifTix >'•"'>>'."  The  uniDns  of  lea tbar  walk eri,  at  p^rbapione 
■rati  anion,  bad  a  lempla  ot  Jove,  mee  pine  K8,  on  ihe  Acropalit  called 
KalainaL  tbit  antboc  uya  drttia  lama  trade  uoiong:  "On  ■  alone  In  the 
R.  wall  ottihe  mined  church  on  Ihg  Acropolit  ot  Iha  Kelalnal.  an  inacrip- 
•ioD  I*  on^e  oauidB  'ni-fu  B«^,'.  it  waa  the  temple  ol  JoTa  ubich  be> 
cama  Ibe  •<l|••<l.•:•^  or  church. <'    Kv(HtBair«»  la  admitted  bj  al*  ---■---■--'- 
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ot  ■aorecy,  uid  were  engaged  in  the  atrnggte  for  exiaU 
•no^inUie  a&ma  maimer  &a  a  txade  onion  at  the  prevent 


on  at  full  blaat.  We  have  evidenoe  in  abundance  that 
the  stonecutt.ers  were  full;  organlZwd  about  that  time." 

Thei.  we  have  some  valuable  iusoriptionB  showing  that 
in  Fhrjgia  .her  existed  thriving  associations  of  carpet 
neavers.  Dr.  OehlerbaspreBeryedoneof  acearlyatime 
as  A.  D.  76  to  133,  at  Hierapolis.**  Another  union  de- 
•erving  attention  is  that  of  female  mlTersmithB  at  Mag- 
nesia and  Smyrna.  We  are  informed  by  the  learned  pro- 
feasors  who  have  worked  at  the  meaning,  that  they  some- 
times made  ooins.  Ii*  so,  we  have  proof  that  the  people 
engaged  in  themints  were  organized.  Some  were  women. 

One  of  the  most  luorative  branches  of  business  in  those 
days  of  pushing  manufacture  and  organized  industry,  was 
that  of  the  dyers.  They  are  commonly  known  as  the  pur- 
ple dyers,  although  the  principal  colors  they  worked  in 
were  those  of  the  celebrated  red,  in  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  dyes,  their  Indian  competitors  excelled  above 
all  others  in  the  world.  The  purple  dyers  left  valuable 
inscriptions  in  Laodicia,  This  is  now  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant even  by  Bible  commentators,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Lydia,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by 
Paul,  at  Fhilippi  in  Macedonia,  was  a  purple  dyer  and  a 
member  and  business  agent  of  her  union  at  Tbyateira, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churcheB."  But  the  dyers 
of  Hierapolis,  Tbyateira,  Smyrna,  and  the  principal  towns 
were  under  a  very  powerful  organization  coming  from 
the  great  Bolonia  law.  They  were  an  ancient  factor  in 
the  industrial  scheme,  even  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Paul,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity. 

Dyers  of  Heraklea**  and  Pisidia  had  powerful  unions 
at  an  early  Christian  date.  The  people  of  Phrygia  were 
celebrated  for  their  industry  and  for  their  love  of  loose 

<■  Sea  Vol.  I.,  p.  see;  Oralli,  tapUarU  ij^JIxa.  4S0«.  which  wu  ■  Koiia 
CBIteri-  union;  83*8  uiajF  be  ■  lupBrinHndoni  ol  ihB  ilono  qiarriw;  iHH.  w« 

KuocUlion  of  Mipol  and  rug  maketi,    ll  eiiiled  during  Hjidrinn'i  iLi.io. 

meirchun  1o'1i»vb  been  ■  mt'iber'™  Ihe^SyerV  union "l  TliT»leir«?  Sh« 
H>  th>,ir  buiiDSH  leenl,  and  told  tbe  Koodi. 

HCIG.,  3ei2>;   Ls  Bu.  III.,  741,  ipX'^V  tvmi  .  .  .  n,  ■H»tt>..i.~-irMr 
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g?rrsRpafsff,  prospsbitt,  happinsss.    iss 

■mnsementa.  The  world  wm  deeply  indebted  to  tbera 
for  their  enterpriseH,  mechanical  and  agrioulturaL  Of 
the  many  cities  praised  for  these  virtues,  Apameia  was 
well  known  to  have  been  a  hive  of  induBtriea,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  organized.  There  had  been  a  political 
convulsion  as  well  a  seismic;  for  less  than  a  century  and 
a  half  B.  0.  the  Boman  conquests  had  overturned  mnch 
of  the  industrial  life  of  this  and  the  surrounding  region, 
and  a  few  years  after  the  cnicifixion  a  terrible  earth- 
qoake  deetroyed  several  cities  along  the  Lycusand  the 
Meander.  TAm  great  dyeing  business,  says  Ochler,  was 
of  much  importance."  In  ^b  businese  also,  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia,  the  celebrated  city  on  the  Lyons,  comes  in 
for  an  important  mention.** 

W«  now  come  to  the  woolworkers  of  Thyateira,  Lao- 
dicea,  Oyzicns,  Flaviapolis  and  Sphesus,  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  during  the  Apostolic  aga  It  may  be  asked 
why  BO  much  Is  here  said  about  the  ChriBtian  age.  The 
answer  is,  that  we  are  preparing  the  reader  for  some  ex- 
traordinary scraps  of  history  never  yet  disclosed;  and 
though  only  a  brief  mention  can  be  made  here,  yet  this 
evidence  is  to  be  brought  under  consideration  when  we 
come  to  the  chapter  fitting  the  subject  One  union  of 
importance  was  at  Flaviapolis  in  CUicia.  At  this  place 
the  epigraphio  schools  have  recently  been  puzzled  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions  shovring  tiiat  the  ancient  trade 
unions  took  the  Christians  in,  endorsed  their  tenets  and 
turned  their  pagan,  into  Christian  worship,  even  giving 
them  their  temples  and  other  property  for  a  place  of 
meeting.  While  Christ  was  in  tne  world  Haviapolis  had 
a  m^osperouB  union  of  fullerB." 

Iiaoaioea,  another  city  on  the  Lycus,  was  also  a  center 
of  the  woolen  industry  and  came  in  for  a  share  of  that 
trade.  Here  we  find  inscriptions  which  inform  us  that 
the  woolworkers  were  carrymg  on  an  enormous  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods,  even  as  far  back  as  the  Apos- 


S.t  Saoai^isos.  (ItMitn).  bB:Hs  eina  <r 
nr.  \Vb.  In  ThTHHiri  taallsv  iitfrnAtU  gr 
lei  VannBgcn.  da  >Ib  in  dia  InictiriRsn  ■: 
n  Tb^ila  ia   Aultiaga   daa   SUato:  janani 

'HSaa'l'Tp^  *i».  on  ihe  murllegali  and  purpis  •halllimh. 
purple  dTsn,  i«airi«  »p  M*i"  for  H[Br»polii  are  roeoi 
.,  7&— CIC.  Msib..  and  Bull  H«11.,  X..  \m,  p.  GI9,  No. 
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tolio  a^,  when  Peter,  Paul  and  especiallf  John,  were 
preaching  the  new  Gospel  there."  The  woolworkers, 
BQch  as  Bpinnera,  carders,  wenvers  and  fullers  abounded 
in  EphesuB.  Like  those  of  Heraclia,  Laodicea  and  Col- 
oeaie,  the;  were  strongly  organized  into  secret  protective 
onionB,  patterned  to  conform  to  the  jus  ooeundL 

OrganizntioDB  of  slaves  existed  in  man;  of  the  Phry- 
gian cities  about  this  time.  Their  monumentsare  found 
at  Laodicea,  Heraclia,  Ephesus  and  Smyrna.  We  have 
already  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  BlaTea  in  pre-Christian  ages ;  it  is  yet  to  be  re- 
corded that  the  jns  ciuncv  of  Solon  was  in  great  usa 
long  after  the  opening  of  our  era.  In  perusing  this  sub- 
ject of  the  organization  of  daves  which  has  recently  been 
made  certain  by  inscriptional  evidence,  it  is  naturally 
asked  why  ebould  they  form  themselves  into  unions?  It 
will  be  argued  that  im  at  present,  the  ancient  poor  were 
in  many  respects  better  off  before,  than  after  their  era 
of  emancipation  began."  There  was  seldom  any  starva- 
tion, because  a  man  looks  ont  for  his  property;  this  vast 
organization  offset  misery  by  a  oommupal  framework  for 
protection.  When,  afterwards,  the  church  which  was 
not  Christianity,  destroyed  this  organization  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  the  poor  wore  obhged  to  feed  upon 
charity  and  charitable  institutions  which  had  never 
before  existed,  and  the  orphanotrophia  came. 

But  there  were  prodimous  numbers  of  unions  of 
slaves.  Their  unions  at  Delphi  were  mostly  organized 
after  the  model  of  an  eranon."  The  conspiracy  of  Cnsar 
worked  great  damage  to  the  :3ucce8s  of  the  organiza- 
tions at  Delos,  and  the  effect  was  that  it  became  the 
most  renowned  of  all  slave  marta"     During  those  fell 

Oehtar,  MSS;  "In  Liadlcei  Bin   Ltcdi  findtin  w[r  eins    Inufa  iw 

-■      '.bAov™-  d.  h,  von  Wnlkern  fUr  glalla  Sloffa.  CIG.  MSB,  mil 

eanng  bcl  BUchieDichUli.    Dii  SuuNiMdM  m,  (.  v„  p.  84  xia. 

9):  duM^misDer:  Dtr  Miaimaitarif.  p.  IBI,  XIX.,   IS.     In  Kjir- 


yim^i,t  lit  ii>>;.Dv»>'  d.  h,  von  Wnlkcrn  fUr  glalla  SloSe.  CH..  „ 
berichligter  Leanng  bcl  BUchieDichUli.  IXi  SuuNiMdM  m,  (.  v„  p.  g> 
14,  a.  p.  89:  duM/Bmrnner ;  Dtr  Miaimaitarif.  p    ■"    "•"      ■-      '- 

JMU*.,  VII..  18K,  pr^"nr.'lft''    AnolhBrl^illert' socTbit  wiVinPorintw' 

nSte  npra.  p.  ISO  *q..  thowlng  thg  melliod  nied   by   tha   eruiDs.  tor 

■uuuipiling  ilivei  tbroogb  tbeir  uls  to  ■  dielailj;  Poiicirt.    J/VwdUM- 

BFi,  Dtonft.  Ktnit. 

I.  IMS,  pp.  89,  lOT, 

idby  LMem.  id.,  p    

I.,  SSS.  Slav  MarlefDa«:  LDdara,  ZHnn.  KOitMtr.  pp.  »,  go. 
illent  Biplinuioo.  Tbe  eirlr  law  ■opprening  Drnoiulioai  ai- 
Je-,  .ccotding  lo  Joiephus,  J«Kj..  liv..  10.  8:     •T.I.h  S.^^o 


«,  Pans.  IMS.  pp.  89,  i(».  O^  i\t.  SM.    Tha  matbod  at 
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ooDqueats  Uiere  v&a  a  relentlees  dispoBitioii  to  drive  both 
slaTes  aod  freedmen  to  miserv  and  death.  The  jealons 
laws  followed  them  everywhere,  crippling  their  pri- 
meeval  Solonic  rights.  They  must  have  conaeat  of  their 
maateni.  They  must  have  a  curator,  who  in  the  organ- 
ization, was  a  potent  factor,  being  a  lord  on  a  -very  small 
scale,  over  them.  They  must,  if  organized,  not  meet 
oftener  than  twice  a  month."  M.  Foucart,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  director  of  the  arch  Geological  echool  of  Athene, 
in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Beligious  Associations, 
has  sufficiently  proved  that  the  slavt^s  were  organized, 
and  the  opinion  is  Rowing  that  the  organization  was 
nniversal,  and  in  strict  accord  with  the  ancient  and  re- 
vered statute  which  the  combined  efforts  of  enemies 
conld  not  destroy.  There  was  annionof  slaveeatBaula, 
near  Naples,"  and  Bearch  into  the  resources  of  know 
ledge  i8  revealing  many  more. 

One  thing  can  now  be  said  with  some  assurance  which 
a  few  years  ago  could  only  be  surmised.  It  is,  that  the 
ossociatioDB  formerly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  relig- 
ious, were  really  economic  in  their  object.  Dr.  Ramsay 
sees  this  where  he  shrewdly  says:"  "M.  Foucart,  in  As- 
sociations Beligieuses,  appears  to  consider  symbioseis  as 
purely  religious  associations;  but  probably  they  were 
usually  trades  associated  in  the  worship  of  a  deity." 
This  and  succeeding  words  explode  the  idea  of  Foucart 
in  our  favor,  since  we  foretold  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  that  Foucart  entirely  misunderstood  the  subject 
he  so  ably  discusses,  and  that  Wescher  was  right"  This 
idea  must  now  be  pushed,  on  so  great  authority.  To 
say  theleast,  we  have  enjoyed  a  delightful  personal,  and 
to  us  memorable  acquaintance  with  this  savant  of  the 
French  Academy,  at  a  session  of  the  seminary  of  epig- 

^•Dta..  XLVIL,  W.  xxii.,  ter.  1.  reiciipl  of  Ssverna.  which  is  in  rulitf 
Ibg  eld  lei  JdILb  ravivad  by  Trmjui.  repulad  hy  Hldiiui.  mtd  niida  mem- 
onbla  by  Seplimiui  Sarecol,    Ai  preiervad  in  the  DifUt  it  raid*  r»ar- 
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raph;  in  the  palace  of  the  Inatitute;  beeidsB  thie  we 
have  read  fais  magnifcent  work  on  tbe  emancipation  of 
slaves  tbroug'h  aale  of  their  bodies  to  a  divinity,  vbich 
is  a  contribution  of  undoubted  truth,  and  of  euormoua 
value  for  this  work.  It  only  illustrates  that  the  wisest 
of  men  may  grope  in  the  absence  of  facte,  and  finally 
with  the  aid  of  others  get  themselTes  rightly  established. 

It  is  our  desire  to  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Apostolic  age;  since  it  is  impossible  to  men- 
tion one  in  a  hundred  of  tbe  inscriptions  of  this  and  the 
second  and  third  centuries.  A  union  of  engrayers  at 
Letoon  is  mentioned  which  is  important  on  account  of 
its  great  antiquity."  So  the  caravans  of  commerce  be- 
tween Palmyra  and  the  west  had  their  synods,  ft  fact 
spoken  of  by  Mommsen  in  his  history  of  Bome,  These 
hare  been  figured  out,  deciphered  and  enrolled  in  the 
Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Le 
Has  and  Waddingtou,  and  in  the  Wolfe  expedition  of  the 
American  school  of  archeeology. 

Then  there  were  the  thiasoi  of  the  immortals,  numer- 
ous enough  to  attract  attention.  Ther  were  probably 
believers  ina  lif  e  beyond  this  but  existed  in  a  good  organ- 
ized form  long  before  the  Advent.  The^  had  a  philoso- 
phy and  at  their  reunions,  when  sitting  in  joyous  associ- 
ation around  their  common  table  steaming  with  the  best 
of  the  land,  their  conversation  used  to  turn  to  the  realms 
of  the  post-earthly  unknown,  and  they  speculated  them- 
selves into  a  common  consciousness  much  akin  to  tiie 
great  rehgion  of  the  Messiah  when  he  came.  Societies  of 
tiie  immortals  range  all  along  the  time  also  while  Christ 
was  living;  and  as  they  were  laboring  people,  organized 
for  iputual  help  they  quickly  endorsed  Christianity. 

Gypsies  had  their  organization  in  those  days.  The 
date  of  the  one  found  in  the  select  inscriptions  of  Orel- 
lius,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  apparent  that  they  ranged 
from  a  high  antiquity  down  to  Constantine  and  that  tbe 
rag-pickers  of  those  days  were  tbe  origin  of  all  the 
gypsy  tribes  that  have  since  spread  over  Uie  world. 

At  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ctesarea  and  Joppa,  all  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  washed  the  land  of  Pales- 

"Oebler,  MSS.  kiOu  tmOor.  "Eios  U^  fwiuli  rirtUt  TareiDt  mitder 
^H**'*^  wird  bnialu  fttr  Letaoa  nod  Pmiiii  >m  Siyo,  gtauDt;  aucli  ia 
SniiTO*  wuron  beidn  ni»t>H  veieint,  via  iDi  der  latcbritl  CIC.  tin  IKV«i. 
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tine  there  are  monuments  of  tlie  workers  found.  Tyre 
fumisheB  a  good  number."  Judea  may,  with  some  pro- 
priflty  be  indnded  in  this  region.  The  whole  territory, 
about  A.  D.  5,  was  annexed  to  Syria  by  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus. 

The  Boman  collegia,  now  well  known  to  have  been  the 
same  as  other  trade  unions,  are  proved  to  have  laid  the 
foondation  of  oar  seminariea.  It  is  at  least,  easily  proved 
that  they  were  the  first  to  establish  schools  wMoh  bear 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  day. 

They  are  traced  to  Britain  where  they  were  early  es- 
tablished and  their  influence  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  great  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  learning  waa  enminous. 
But  the  instincts  of  greed  in  course  of  time  led  them  in 
a  direction  of  guilds,  which  form  they  assumed."  The 
coUegia  as  guilds,  were  found  in  the  Boman  cities  of 
Britain  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  this  name 
is  to  be  gleaned  the  early  history  of  the  guilds.  They 
were  transmitted  from  the  ancient  colleges,  which  baaed 
their  power  and  success  upon  the  great  law. 

This  old  dispensation  was  broken  up,  acalamity  hurled 
against  it  by  oa  edict  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  A.  D. 
368,  forbidding  the  members  from  enjoying  their  com- 
mon table,"  although  the  Apostolic  Canon  of  St.  Peter 
had  three  bnndred  years  before,  ordained  that  this  eco- 
nomic source  of  mutual  support,  with  its  common  table 
should  be  freely  allowed."  This  privilege  of  meeting 
together  in  union  and  enjoying  the  common  meal  was  a 
put  of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon.  It  waa  the  key  to  tiie 
oi^anization  without  which  the  cohesive  force  or  incen- 
tive blighted  in  a  lingering  dissolution.  Trade  union- 
it  Tmcart,  Aa^  an.,  pp.  ICS.  lOT.  It  hu  Imbb  ngMtad  thil  Otifut,  wbo 
Aftfli  bin  T4laabl«  ^«wotk,  wh  paivacatad  ftUko  byXhriAtfuii  And  puui*« 
WM  obllscd  to  Mc:-:t«  hltDMU  taring  ttisH  mntDtl  nnl  n*  it  Tjre,  Uun 
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ism  died  hard.  It  sank  down  deeper  into  the  tuntotcfe 
of  Becrecy,  Monarchy  hunted  it  with  spies  and  deteot- 
ives.  It  nevertheleHB  so  revived  as  to  outlive  persooQ- 
tions;  for  manv  were  the  good  men  among  the  common- 
ers  and  even  tna  fathers  who  protested.  But  living  in 
socialism  with  each  other  under  the  superior  eyatem  oi 
the  oommnnal  code  did  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
provision  speculators.  Their  diaconua  or  treasurer  could, 
with  the  combined  driblets  of  each  member  paid  in  once 
a  month,  buy  in  quantities  at  wholesale  rates  and  from 
the  producers  direct.  It  was  intolerable  to  the  provision 
rings;  for  we  know  from  Diooletian's  edict,  that  it  cut 
them  off  from  their  plans  of  speculation.  But  the  hateful 
ban  of  suppression  struck  them  yet  once  more  in  A.  D. 
412 ;"  and  this  was  their  last;  for  the  true  trade  anion  of 
the  ancients  was  no  more. 

Out  of  its  magot-breeding  cadaver  a  horrid  demidte- 
mon  grew  in  shape  of  the  medisval  guilds,  fit  mongrel 
of  the  feudal  ages.  From  a  decent  and  honorable  life, 
under  the  beneficent  law  of  their  unions,  we  find  them 
immediately  after  these  cruel  edicts,  reduced  in  the 
mental  as  well  as  pecuniary  sense,  so  that  there  exists  an 
inscription  which  appears  to  be  Chru^tiar.,  showing  a  hud- 
dle of  wretches  In  a  "coUege  of  holy  hut  dwellers,"  and 
slum-trr.Mckers,  containing  a  list  of  300  names  of  mem- 
bers." 

The  result  of  thia  downfall  was  the  creation  of  the 
guilds  of  the  priests  and  petty  bosses,  driving  the  poor 
wretches  for  profit.  They  need  to  be  called  parabolanL 
It  waa  a  death-clutch  of  priest-power  grappling  at  their 
throatfl. 

Happy  societies  whose  memoers  had  for  a  thousand 
years  Deen  self-sustaining  and  prosperous  under  the 
Solonic  dispensation,  now  broken  up  by  the  jealoos  and 
avaricious  ohurch.  Dr.  Am  Bhyn"  states  the  facts  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  Solonic  organization  when  he 

-inome. Litteri  la  Kkifiiau.  no.  CXXVI.,  »}•.  In  pivof  that^tlii Ooimdl 
of  LAodicM  hid  Doi  qnlta  sitln^Igtasd  tlis  tnda  anloDt  (A.  D.  SdJ).  tbg  (sl- 
lowlog  word! :  "Gnit  numben  irs  uoabla  to  bnftk  rram  their  tndM  Ihaj 
prsTiDiiilj  pncUced  .  ,  .  ,  In  former  di^i.  The  srMd  ot  (alien  naad  to  ba 
(^  In  boDDds  b7  Uie  action  of  ttaa  <u9dlle>,  or.  m  ths  Graaka  oaU  tUm. 
nurkbt  lD«p«ctoTK,  iy^pa^oiioi;    lud  men  caold   Dot  ohnl  wiUi  impnsltj. 

"'-* on>  vbo  proiBsa  reUglon  kre  not  utumsd  to  aeek  ui^Bit  proBta. 
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nys:  "The  oonstitutaon  of  the  trade  guilds  ia  derived 
ptuUy  from  the  collegia  of  artisans  in  ancient  Bome,  and 
partly  from  the  monastic  orders.  The  most  elaborate 
of  these  iiiysteries  was  that  of  the  stone  rnasons." 

So  it  was  that  the  mediseval  orders  which  broke  up 
the  ancient  voting  unions,  seized  their  property,  robbed 
them  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  success,  and  turned 
them  broken  and  ruined  over  to  the  feudal  lords. 

History  is  now  repeating  itself.**  Spasms  of  the  same 
oompetitiTe  system  crop  out  even  at  this  day.  The  rage 
of  the  war  spirit  has  been  felt  in  America;  and  editors 
hare  turned  their  columns  into  au^ilia^  br.ttcries  to  aid 
with  brag  and  gush  tb::  belchiiig  of  murderoas  ezpIoBives, 
which  modem  mechanic  a  turn  against  the  life  and  limb 
of  humanity.  This  was  not  in  the  scheme  of  the  Flan 
of  salvation  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  of  old.  It  is  in  aid  of 
conquest;  and  in  these  pages  we  have  sufficiently  shown 
that  the  great  conquests  of  Bouie  did  no  good.  Men 
are  still  vaunting  of  their  puissant  wit  in  conquering 
and  destroying  others.  Thuy  did  it  in  Bome  all  through 
the  conquests.  And  how  did  it  turn  out  ?  Millions  ex- 
terminated; millions  again  impoverished  and  discour- 
aged; good  government  overwhelmed;  their  wealth  drag- 
gedintooneputrescentcenter;  Rome  glutted  by  million- 
aires, perished  of  her  own  infections  and  her  conquered 
colonies  in  every  case  went  down  to  the  bad,  while  the 
animus  of  organized  industry,  once  aglow  with  an  as- 
cendant genius  Terging  towwrd  a  period  of  rich  invec- 
tions,  lost  hope,  lost  the  secrets  of  manly  arts,  and  sank 
to  rise  no  more.  So  much  for  a  once  brilliant,  living 
ingrowth  which  the  Romans  destroyed,  based  upon,  and 
rooted  into,  a  vast  industrial  organization  well  under 
way,  and  gradually  lifting  humanity  out  into  a  high  and 
peaceful  enlightenment. 

HNMndet,  BUt.  OhnA.  XngUih  tram..  1 
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From  the  foregoing  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  ori- 
gins of  Booialism  are  intimately  intertwined  in  the  move- 
ments of  to-day.  Our  forefathers  had  it  in  an  embry- 
onic form  and  struggled  a  thousand  years  to  build  it 
up  and  to  transmit  it  to  na  in  perfection,  while  the  in- 
dividualism of  private  ownership  constantly  strove  to 
tear  it  di^wn.  But  aooialism  never  saw  the  great  light 
of  a  perfected  form.  It  could  live  in  secret  and  obscu- 
rity, under  cover;  but  the  very  first  great  master  who 
came  to  proclaim  it  abroad  to  the  open  world  was  in- 
stantly met  by  the  enemy  and  given  but  three  years  to 
advocate  broadcast  the  long  secret  plan  of  salvation, 
when  He  met  the  thrilling  fate  of  martyrdom. 

Uoses  and  Solon  and  the  wise  lawgivers  could  not 
carry  sooialiam  beyond  its  puerile  infancy.  It  never  as- 
sumed the  majestio  power  inherent  in  complete  owner- 
ship and  management  now  demanded  by  the  scientifio 
co-operative  commonwealth  of  our  day,  yet  it  taught  us 
the  mighty  lesson  leading  to  it;  for  the  form  now  fore- 
seen is  no  longer  that  of  voting  to  power  an  agorano- 
mos,  who  was  always  a  mere  proxy  from  the  aristoc- 
racy, to  dole  out  jobs  of  labor  from  the  pubUo  works, 
but  it  is  to  wrest  itself  into  complete  ownership  of  all 
useful  works,  by  the  whole  people  and  for  the  people, 
who  are  the  workers  and  makers  of  all  things  good. 
Then,  and  never  until  then  will  the  world  enjoy  a  true 
democracy. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    GREAT  GEMEINDE. 

INTEBNATIONAIi  8O0IETT  OP  DIONYSAN 
ARTISTS 


Omouritt  Veils  one  of  ttie  Most  Remftrk»ble  FactA  of  Antiqnitjr 
— Hftsterlj  InyeBtigstion  of  Dr.  August  Backh— Stutling 

Ourioaity— The  Big  Order's  Uake-TJp— Their  Tutelary  Saint 
was  the  "Bnoobler  o£  Mankind  and  Giver  of  Joys" — Their 
Music — To  gain  a  Living  the  Object — Centuries  of  Dense 
Secrecy— The  Pythian  Apollo — Homer — Scenic  Artist* — 
Suiku  of  the  Flutists — They  Belonged  to  the  interlinking 
Bond — Hated  But  Employed  at  Home — Enormously  Patron- 
iied  by  the  State — Alexander's  Carnival  of  Hephastcon — 
Three  Thousand  Musicians  aad  Plsywrigbte  OatJiered  from 
Far  and  Near — Others  for  the  Olympic  Contests — Stories  of 
Arrian,  Plutarch,  and  Athenfflus  Agree  with  Inscriptions — 
Wonderful  Agonies— Full  Description — Their  Model  of  Purs 
Socialism,  Father,  Mother,  and  Children — Their  Common 
Table  and  Mutual  Love— Microcosm  of  the  Perfect  Stale — 
Votive  Franchise  Substituted  Father's  Paternal  Control— It 
Worked— Terrible  Laodicean  Canon— Bunus — The  Erano- 
tiiiasoa- Tlie  Everlasting  Fakirs— How  theyOrawled  into  the 
Unions  and  Debased  the  Principle — Menander's  Desdemona 
—Fakirs^  Fortune- Tellers  and  Filter  Peddlers— Aping  the 
Official  Religion  to  Secure  Good  Jobs — Emperor  Hadrian 
patron iEed  the  Agonstic  Performances — Symbol  of  the  Ser- 
pent— Fakirs  Assume  Form  of  the  Snake — A  Gnrious  In- 
scription— Scenic  Plays  at  Rome — Fun-Making  Entertain- 
ments— Oallipypian  Dance — Greek  Trilogy — Notwithatand- 
inc  their  brillisnt  Genius  the  Unions  were  often  Poor — Sneers 
of  Lucian — Nobler  Praise  by  Aristotle— His  Truthful  Axiom 
— The  Immunes — Fishers  and  Hunters  an  Allied  Branch — 
Billin^gate  of  Smyrna—Synods  of  Baptists — The  Quingen- 
•rian  Spell — Hunger  of  Dominion  for  Acts  of  Cruelty, 

NoBODT  appsars  to  know  anything  abont  tfa«  great 
InUnwtional  amalgamated  awociatioD  of  the  anoiaiit  art- 
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iets.  We  ore  indebted,  first  of  &U,  to  the  keen  and  schol- 
arly insight  of  Dr.  August  Bockh,  Director  of  that  trust- 
worthy  publication  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science, 
known  as  the  Corpua  Inacriptionum  Qrsccarum,  for  the 
announcement  that  such  an  organization  existed  among 
the  workers  of  the  ancient  world.  We  are  again  in- 
debted for  the  honest  recognition  of  Oehler,  Ludera^ 
Foucart,  Cagnat,  Mauri,  and  many  others  of  the  schools 
of  archreology,  that  this  far  reaching  labor  organization 
was  an  offshoot  of  the  Solooic  lav. 

But  as  no  historian  ever  gave  us  any  account  of  this 
immense  curiosity  of  ancient  civilization,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  gather  our  information  from  scattered  monu- 
ments, and  in  a  somewhat  anecdotal  form.  Much  is  de- 
rived from  the  stories  of  Luoian,  from  the  occasional 
mention  of  Atheeneue,  Aristotle  and  others;  but  most  of 
all  from  the  racy,  disconnected  mention  of  their  own  in- 
scriptions. One  modem  author  quotes  Aristotle  as  Bay- 
ing that  the  play-actors  held  greater  sway  with  the  palmo 
than  the  poets.' 

We  shaU  begin  with  the  oldest  evidence  known,  and 
follow  them  down  to  the  date  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
when  they  were  suppressed,  seemingly  through  jealousy 
of  their  musical  genius.  Of  all  forms  of  associations  of 
the  ancient  poor,  the  Dionysan,  or  Bacchic  artists  were 
most  tolerated,  and  most  patronized  by  the  world's 
prominent  men.  They  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  mon- 
archs  like  Alexander,  and  afterwards  Nero,  Hadrian  and 
Antoniua  Pius;  and  they  were  the  authors  and  com- 
posers of  the  Delphic  hymns  and  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered written  music,  unearthing  a  new  literature 
which  is  startling  our  curiosity.  The  scientific  world  is 
now  bending  its  energies  in  the  direction  of  all  possible 
discovery  of  remains  of  the  Dionysan  artists. 

A  point  strangely  suggestive  might  here  be  subjoined 
for  what  it  is  worth:  this  Dionysus  theyounger,  is  not 
the  aristocrat  myth  of  pelasgic  ages.  He  is  the  Diony- 
sus Eathegemon  or  forerunner.'  Forerunner  of  what? 
Xiot  any  one  pronounce  the  name  rapidly  and  be  will 
produce  nearly  the  sound  of  John.  Another  curiosity 
IS,  that  his  unions  were  the  primitive  if  not  original  bap- 

iLBdan,  Dtt  lXoiMuc«iA«  KOiuUtr.  p.  6a     HU  qosUtloa  li  from  Ar- 
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tasts.  No  member  of  his  brotherhooda  could  be  initi- 
ated except  by  the  purifying  application  of  water.  Thia 
is  establisDed  bj  thousands  of  inscriptions.  And  yet 
this  Dion,  the  Forerunner  was  the  Patron  spirit  at  whose 
shrine  millionB,  according  to  Dr.  Bockh,  were  paying 
devotion  just  at  the  moment  when  that  unfathomable 
forerunner  of  Palestine  was  receiving  the  homage  of 
our  own  marrelouB  Messiah  on  his  bended  knee. 

The  matter  of  these  countless  associations  has  been  so 
far  probed  as  to  establish  that  they  were  an  important 
factor  of  ancient  civilization.  They  were  the  most  studi- 
ous, independent,  ingenious  and  progressive  of  all  the 
ancient  unions  of  trades  and  professions. 

About  the  time  of  Christ's  sojourn  on  the  earth  these 
organizations  were  moat  numerous  and  powerful.  The 
love  of  mankind  for  show,  Entertainment  and  every  im- 
maginable  pleasure  was  then  at  its  heighL  Borne  had 
conquered  the  world.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  busy 
collecting  together  the  broken  fragments.  Bich  plun- 
derers were  dividing  the  spoils.  Profligacy  on  the  one 
hand  and  military  slavery  on  the  other  formed  an  abyss 
for  Iheir  reckless  genius  to  fiU.  They  were  faithful  to 
the  specification  of  the  Solonio  dispensation,  holding 
common  interests  with  one  another,  a  common  table,  a 
mutual  love,  a  burial  attachment  to  their  secret  organiza- 
tion, a  methodical  votive  franchise  by  which  they  were 
enough  shrewdly  political  to  vote  into  public  ofBce  the 
sgoranomoi,  or  commission  era  of  the  public  works,  so  as 
to  insure  for  themselves  the  appointments  to  perform 
the  vast  and  varied  labors  of  public  entertainments  which 
supplied  them  with  much  well-paid  occupation. 

iJthough  exceeding  fond  of,  and  kind  to  their  women, 
the  Dionysan  artists,  such  as  singers,  dancers,  players, 
teachers,  confined  their  personnel  almost  entirely  to  the 
male  sex.  The  evidence,  however,  is,  that  woman  be- 
longed to  the  secret  leagues,  and  that  when  their  own 
entertainments  came  off,  she  took  charge  of  much  ne- 
cesaary  work  and  was  prominent  and  influentiaL 

Following  the  discipline  characterizing  the  Solonio 
dispensation,  these  organizations  possessad  a  system  of 
schools  and  we  have  a  number  of  very  important  monu- 
ments whioh  give  a  portrayal  of  their  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  youth.  These  we  shall  bring  in  evidesee  as  we 
proceed. 
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The  ancient  poor  men's  god  Dionysus  was  exactly  th« 
iame  as  the  Latin  or  Boman  Bacchus,  standing  for  the 
female  Artemis  for  tiie  Greek,  and  Diana  for  the  Boman 
goddess  of  the  poor.  The  beat  lexicographers,  Liddell 
among  then,  give  him  the  magnificent  report  of  being 
the  "Ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys." 

A  peculiarityof  theDionyson  artiste  is  that  they  were 
all  worshipers  of  the  great  forthcoming  soter  or  sat- 
iour,  huuiJredB  of  yeaw  before  the  arrival  of  our  accred- 
ited Messiah;  and  in  oouseqaence,  being  in  expectatdun 
evei^y  moment,  of  his  advent,  were  the  more  willing  to 
fall  m  line  with  the  Apostolic  evangelism.  They  had  a 
doctrine  of  culture  of  their  own  which  was,  in  many 
respects,  identical  with  that  advocated  by  our  Saviour. 
Their  muiacal  and  ecoDomical  organizations  reach  back 
into  fathomless  antiquity.*  We  should  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  logic  by  trying  to  trace  their  origin  back  to  the 
time  when  t£e  Chronicles  were  composed,  oe cause  Solon 
is  known  to  have  given  them  the  law  of  free  organiea- 
Hon,  and  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  earlier  than 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  although  his  exact  date 
is  unknown.  We  are  reminded  by  some  authors  of  the 
Idnd  words  regarding  the  artiste  of  Dionysus,  written  bv 
ArsitoUe,  who  wasem|tloyedby  king  Phillip  inB.C.  849. 
Aristotle,  on  account  of  his  valuable  mention'  is  accred- 
ited to  be  the  ancient  who  gave  them  their  name.  Con- 
siderable has  been  written  by  the  epiKraphists  of  the 
French,  German  and  other  scientific  schools  now  ear- 
neatly  engaged  in  the  unearthing  of  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  enor- 
mous organization  which  was  sprend,  as  we  shall  show, 
over  weetern  Asia  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Among 
archjeologista  this  association  has  come  to  be  known 
simply  as  "The  great  society."  This  is  an  appellation 
received  from  Bockh,  whose  learning  was  so  profound 
and  penetrating  that  the  living  critics  admit  him  as 
their  authority.*     However  high  their  origin,  sU  the 

■  OkimicJu,  XXV.,  1,  t.  Did  Ihe  erniioa  bave  a  choriilsr?  Auph.  ttu 
Awcmbler,  waa  choii>t«  in  muiica)  >Ervic«.  Tbs  choir  of  th«  intiliciil 
MMmbligi  of  tbo  Dioojnn  muiiciaai  wii  (ult;  orinnliod  (ud  ■itiaisalj 
iumiQUB  and  efficienl. 

•  Foacan.    n  Cbll^Af  a^iami  ajwd  Ormai    p.  S.  un:.  "Voubutom 

Uou  LiTT.  UCIV.,  H.'who  ipwki  ol  ao  iitlil  nuoad  AHitonii,  ■■  batius 
tragle  acwr  at  Sjtudm,  aod  Iblnlu  h*  mait  ba*e  bam  aBplDirad  at  am 
■nat  Ifawua  at  SrimcsM.    Tbia  woold  moka  hii  diu  ■>  MTlr  U  B.C.  Wl 
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records  plaos  tbem  as  poor,  lowly,  bard  working  peopla; 
often  wandering  from  stage  to  stage  and  peiiormmg 
meir  popular  tragedies,  comedies  and  mimes  before  the 
people,  as  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  Ther  engrossed 
the  entire  field  of  the  histrionic  business,  maide  the 
tents,  machinery,  wagons,  clothing,  soenei?  and  all  par- 
aphemalia  of  their  playa,  sometimes  manufactured  their 
own  musical  instruments,  composed  and  wrote  their  own 
music,  made  and  owned  as  a  common  brotherhood  their 
temples  and  sometimes  aped  the  prytnnes,  with  their 
tholus,  in  an  ambition  to  be  genteel  and  respecstable.* 

The  Pythian  Apollo  in  Attica  was  the  presiding  divin- 
ity that  employed  these  artists.  In  maiiy  instances  this 
faot  comes  to  the  surface.  At  the  temple  of  Delphi  their 
music  was  used  in  chants,  dirges,  anthems  and  chomsea. 
Several  melodies  have  recently,  been  fonnd  engraved 
on  large  slabs  or  planks  of  the  rock  with  which  the  great 
edifice  was  built;  and  although  the  ancient  musical  types 
or  characters  were  radically  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  yet  they  have  been  deciphered  and  wero 
even  performed  at  the  opera  house  inAtheneinl89ti,  to 
the  modem  lovers  of  musical  art' 

There  was  un  eranos  of  this  Pythian  Apollo  found  at 
AmergoB,  in  the  island  of  Slinoa,  which  worked  for  the 
muses  and  probably  played  the  popular  music  for  the 
people  of  the  city  at  a  very  early  date.  Again,  there  has 
DeeQ  found  an  eranos  of  these  artists  at  Deloi^  the  great 
slave  mart.  It  commemorates  a  consecration.  They  had 
consecrations,  agonies,  camp- meetings,  hallelujahs  and 

tLsdaii,  JNi Stowrtekm  KtauOtT.  p.  77,  Mn:  "D^B  iroiu  GaiellichBll 
DSiml  lich  Tt  myi*  rlr   wcpi  T*r  iLiirvaar  nx^rir   n..  iW  ■Im'iM  '»  'KU- 

dsm  Varalnaina  Ahlhallniu  von  tolchen  bildsteD."  Lalar  Itlook  tbauma 
T*  nHiAr  TH>  nrawrtoTHii  Eui  LSdar  mKailt  Uiit  thaie  oata  only  branctm. 
•  CIG.,  BIN,  SIW.  Tber  (omalinim  pretandad  to  ba  imporunt  cluric- 
tart.  ThaTcbanled  bttnci.  and  parformad  utTricul  dincsa.  Fonc.  Id.,  p. 
US.  wyt  IbaT  wera  pryunai:  lhii<  ba  probiblr  gla'na  [rom  tlM  tact  Ibat  Iha 
piTtaDOi  ita  al  tha  CDmmcn  uble  il  Oia  aipcnia  of  lbs  aute,  ct.  Oehlsr  in 
thB  ArnVfrfBOK,  111  ,  pp.  lOSO,  1037  article  BsvAi  Bnl  in  all  placet  eicapt 
Aliici  lbs  prjlane*  weie  no  iDDrn  tbaa  fan  Rdidiii  Pcnlitei  auiimai,  iDd  In 

wmnd  lii(b  ■□/dignified.  SeeLi'dden.  in  xrrb,  a'p^roxc.  Ones,  lalar,  wben 
Maicna  Aursliui  bonoied  tbain  »ilb  a  leltcr  ol  kind  gr»lin(  (A.  D.  U7).  tbar 

msnti,  cTg.,  3178.  ''Tbii'lell'er''^  cfmuioad  Id  the  Inuriptlon.  Tbalr  haio 
waiiblp  wai  that  circied  to  aitinvagancs.  CIG.  1007, 1068,  SXSO;  La  Bai  and 
Wadd..  W  and  ITH. 

*iBW  vitb  lil™"lnacb  at  pBri>rwbo  principal  It  worked  ttaaqaaai  noteaonl 

ha^tancj  In  ai 
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mmy  other  riteB  suggeatively  aimilar  to  tlioBe  of  the 

EreBent  day.'  But  the  most  Burprising  aTerment  ve 
&T6  found  regBrding  these  I>iOQjBEtn  ortista  is  that  (^ 
Dt.  Foucart  which  is  to  the  effect  th&t  Homerwas  one 
of  them.'    There  are  two  mysteries  hanging  over  this 

Seat  master-poet.  He  is  known  as  a  wanderer  through 
a  earth,  reciting  his  stories  to  the  people  before  letters 
were  invented.  ^Dub  is  in  accord  with  the  erratic  life  of 
the  scenic  artists.  Again,  he  was  mysterioaslj  obscure; 
and  ttiiB,  again,  accords  with  their  habits ;  since  they 
were  always  secret  organizations,  studying  means  to 
please  the  better-to-do,  and  how  to  get  themselves  ap- 

fiointed  by  the  ruling  ones,  to  perform  the  varied  popu- 
ar  labor  of  the  entertainments.  Homer  might  thus  have 
been  a  secret  member;  and  after  being  appointed  a 
kurios  or  supreme  director  of  the  brotherhood,  he  could 
have  committed  his  beautiful  and  marveloualy  enchant- 
ing stories  to  memory,  assisted  by  a  picked  quota  of 
artists  who  followed  his  majestic  baton,  and  together 
they  might  have  wandered  tlurough  eastern  Europe  and 
western  Asia  delighting  the  millionB  who  are  well- 
known  to  have  thronged  the  world  centuries  before  the 
conquests  came. 

On  the  whole,  judging  from  the  prodigious  magni- 
tude and  myBterious  influence  and  genius  which  are 
coming  to  be  known  to  us  through  their  new-found  in- 
scriptions, it  looks  quite  probable  that  the  great  poet 
was  not  alone  but  that  he  was  backed  up  by  a  multitude 
of  lesser  lights. 

The  influence  of  the  Bacchic  artists  was  early  felt  at 
Borne.  We  have  already  shown  their  power  as  a  factor 
in  military  and  social  life  in  the  great  city,  as  it  is  told 
to  us  by  the  historian  Livy.    The  strike  of  the  flutists 


•  Faucarl,  pe  Secniai  Arttfin'M.  pp.  «8.  «  iq.  givsi  Homir  u  one  ol 
urf'lhil  ifl'^UiVposu'were  perbiipi  ^t  membera  of  Ihe'coIlcKiiim,  but 

piaty  with  tbcir  gamea.    Tbe  Initb,  hawsvnr,  Is,  thai   ibar  weca   ecoDomic 

U(.     Quo  noD  aolum  nil(r>bint  nt  lam  ludicram  ip  ibcalro,  temporcnm  mn- 

tratna  Ca'tni  at  ProaarploB  psnierant."    H*  ratera  lo  Lanormant,  atimnim 
■I  nuA.  «.UiiM  Ml:  M:  IT;  ud  KKH.    jtaaj  >*>~  eiiaud  •■  tbat  Uo«. 
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recorded  b;  him  occurred  B.  C-  S09.*  Of  course  tbe  or" 
ganizatioti  which  yielded  to  the  decree  of  ite  Beoret 
oonncil  who  caused  this  strike,  had  been  in  exiatODoe  a 
long  time,  perbapB  a  hundred  years.  At  any  rate  it 
mroTea  that  Borne  poBseaeed  unions  of  the  Bacchic  or 
Dionvsan  artists  at  least  400  years  before  Christ. 

All  members  were  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  their 
brotherhood,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  erery- 
wbere.  At  Memea,  an  old  city  on  the  Isthmea  which 
divides  the  Oorintbian  Gulf  from  the  ^ginetan  waters, 
a  place  near  Corinth  where  the  Apostle  Paul  labored 
and  built  a  chnrcb,  there  was  recently  found  an  inscrip- 
tion remarkably  well  preserved.  It  shows  a  union  of 
these  artists.  Tbeslabisspokenof  as:  "LaudatioPhile- 
monis."  It  speaks  of  a  man  from  Chalcedona  the  an- 
cient city  standing  on  the  heights  of  the  Bosphoroa 
opposite  Constantinople,  who  was  initiated  by  unions  of 
Isuunes  and  Nemea,  and  whose  name  was  Crato.  He 
was  tibicen  cyclicus,  one  who  made  the  rounds  of  the 
organization,  performing  on  his  flute."  According  to 
the  best  information  we  can  glean  from  their  inscrip- 
tions it  is  manifest  that  these  play-actors  and  artists 
of  various  kinds  struggled  very  hard  sometimes  to  ob- 
tain a  living.  Dr.  Luders,  in  his  researches  on  their 
doings  has  shown  conclusively  that  they  were  entirely 
of  the  Ro-called  proletarian  class,  hard  workers,  vigorous, 
and  yet  with  all  their  industry  and  push,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty obtAin  a  living,  although  splendidly  organized 
in  self-support."  The  strugglera  were  nevertheless  pat- 
ronized and  supported  in  an  encouraging  degree  by  the 
state  and  by  public  men  and  institutiona  Alexander 
the  Oreat,  who  was  such  an  admirer  of  them  that  he  aa- 
•embled,  on  the  death  of  bis  much  loved  friend  Hephac 
ston  who  died  aoon  after  his  return  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  over  3000  of  their  minstrels,  and  actors  to  do 
him  honor  at  a  protracted  carnival.  For  several  weeks 
they  had  charge  of  the  entire  festivity,  performing  the 
music  as  well  as  the  dances.    It  appears  that  the  em- 

•  Scenpni.  pp.  §8-8§;  slorj  lold  by  Lirj,  IX„  SO,  iq.  atllio  Wrike,  B.  C, 
mi,  or  the  niuiiciimi  ci(  Roms.  Wh«  i>  kDOWD  at  \ht  ««nl  »  Ibcra  tiita 
In  rull.    It  muii  hiva  been  an  imporlKal  orguiiiellea,  and  tail  at  pluckr  vigor 

to  Fouc,  Dt  SemirU  ArtiUcOmi,  pp.  21,  £4;  LeDDimaot,  Jiuurdta  d  Stiwhi 
M,  1.  S^eS;  iMd..  I.  IT.  ei  !»:  J.  ]]-[f;  i\-Z7:  1.  2».31  etc. 

II  Lftdsri,  Ditttf-  Xanit..  p.  lia    " isr  Zill  d«  DemcudiaaM 

dnrcb   Allien,  wuidainda  Trnppsn,   die  nBthdtlrtiig,  itutn  LubsUDDIwlwh 
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peror  not  only  admired  them  but  rewarded  them  mag- 
nificently for  thie  protracted  serrice.  Plutarch  and 
Arrian  saj"  that  Alexander  Bent  for  them  from  all  the 
countries,  far  and  near,  and  they  came  from  the  Pelo- 
poneaauB  in  Ghreece,  and  from  the  Buphrates  iu  Aaia, 
all  agreeing  and  all  being  able  to  combine,  converse  and 
perform  in  concert  and  union  at  the  great  requiem, 
proving  that  they  were  expert  in  written  music. 

Chares,  who  is  reported  to  us  by  Atheneus,  gives  a 
description  of  them,  which  accords  with  the  iuformatioQ 
ive  are  getting  from  the  inBCriptiona ;"  and  according  to 
Arrian,  whose  histories,  anecdotes,  and  incidents  vrhich 
have  fortunately  come  down  to  us  in  such  manner  as  to 
have  escaped  the  havoo  that  has  consigned  to  tatterB  ao 
many  priceless  literary  monuments  of  antiquity.  Alex- 
ander patronized  the  artists  most  abundantly  at  the 
Olympic  gamea;  and  on  a  certain  occasion  called  to- 
gether three  thousand  from  the  whole  known  world,  to 
perform  their  so-called  agonies  before  the  public"  Of 
these  agonies  the  origin  of  the  tamihar  words,  so  pre- 
cious and  beloved  by  the  Christian,  we  shall  have  a  full 
dissertation  as  we  proceed.  At  present  we  must  be  con- 
tent vrith  an  occasional  and  obscure  anecdote.  The  world 
was  filled  with  the  belief  that  a  man-loving  messiah, 
whether,  Mithra,  Osiris,  Dionysos,  Attys,  S&bazios  or 
Jesus,  was  persecuted  to  death,  died  in  the  agonies  of 
an  ignominious  execution,  arose  and  went  to  the  beau- 
tiful elysium  where  he  opened  the  gates  to  all  the  strug* 
gling  andlowlydenizensof  earth.  Thia  wonderful  transit 
through  the  veil  of  tears,  amid  vrithinga  of  torture,  in- 
describable gloom  and  acowle  by  frowning  monsters  of 


Trtat,  ^Mtatii..  in   book  VII.,  1  4:'-'Av»iC  r; 

lit  ■»!*»  )(»MT'»  "■*''  Ji  '■■'  •»A«>'  »i»  rfirttr  ifS^irt^r-  t^v»A- 
fwt  r^  iyMtrrit   nOf   fii|inrT«    itmfMnitt    ml.;"    He    PLul.   Ala..    It: 

"LUdsii,  Dtaaa.  XAniUer,  p.  lOS,  10 
Bcilhluiic  d«  Cbarei.  d[a  bei  Aihioani 
Ufsgebenen  Rcibcntolga,   (olgende  Kilni 

f^MC."  Alb=aBLH,  Xl[.,  p.  5H  CiSiiibJi; 

itAriian.  whoig  earlr  acconct  1>  muc 

'OAvjirCH  T1V  4vffi  A,'  TM^  tw'  'ApvcAiiov  art  j(« 

Diod,,  XVII.  IS:  "VviT^x  )i,<T<i>«rp«"<l  »•«  '•olt  nwWAiirip  Ir  A^tit  Uult- 
SrfM  Hi  vin'uist)  iyiitH  Ait  .a!  Usnot  a«(  'Apx'*""  irfiiTM  M-rti«|<,  t*. 
UwtrJrr'P'H'  il^'p^  irrit  nnT4\mf  Dion  «ppe»ri  hero  lo  beeor"——'-' 
wlthAecft.    DioChr7(.,Or.,E.p.7S:    ■■■£►  ai,,Ti.  Uu-j-.!  f*v».T.« 


ilLer  lur:    ««v, 

!-..^;AWi; 

"'*fT"«' 

id;  I.. 
-Jr.. 

^£i^i 
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oxmoniac  ehapes  and  gnashing  tbreate  was  the  subject 
of  their  popular  plays;  for  since  hnmanity  firmly  be- 
lieved in  saviours  and  a  coining  redemption  from  the 
competitive  calamities  which  beset  them,  it  was  a  second 
nature  to  endorse  the  plays  as  true,  and  the  agonies  ae 
the  realistic  presentation  of  the  logic  of  fate  long  before 
the  Christian's  Saviour  came.  Again,  the  very  word 
agony,  pure  Greek,  was  the  term  handed  down  through 
a  millennial  superstition,  from  long  anterior  to  the  date 
at  which  the  now-known  Redeemer  suffered  it,  to  save 
the  troubled  race.  Thus  the  agony  of  the  cross  which 
long  afterward  was  actually  endured  by  a  historic  per- 
sonage of  our  own  era  was  thoroughly  foreknown  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  tragedy,  opera,  anthem  and  mime 
for  at  least  a  thousand  years;  and  its  structure  was  based 
on  salvation  from  persecution  of  the  lowly  who  were  tor- 
tured by  greedy  aristocrats — kings,  slave  drivers,  traders 
in  human  flesh  and  labor,  emperors  and  their  privileged 
priests,  and  autocratic  prelates  of  a  sanctimonious  hypoc- 
risy and  the  money  power. 

The  plan  and  texture  of  the  organization  was  entirely 
socialistic.  The  law  required  them  to  imitate  in  their 
scheme  of  union,  the  municipal  form  or  charter  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  organized  into  the  unions.  Thif 
was  early  specified  by  the  law  since  registered  in  the  Di- 
gest, but  it  was  to  be  that  old  uncontaminated  scheme 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Saturn,  although  act- 
ually from  Solon  and  Cadmus,  who  instituted  the  pry- 
taneum  and  the  common  table." 

So  far  as  the  inscriptions  attest,  the  artists  were  all 
socialists  of  the  sort  we  designate  as  the  microcosm,  or 
the  model  family.  This  was  the  prototype,  and  still  con- 
tinues the  ideal.  The  members,  like  the  chOdren  of  the 
well  regulated  family,  were  to  love  one  another;  and  the 
father  and  mother,  together  with  all  the  children,  were 
to  live  in  the  undivided  ownership  and  enjoyment  of 
their  homes  and  means,  helping  each  other  to  all  the 
emolnments  of  the  paternity,  never  coveting  more  than 
what  belonged  to  each  by  right  of  the  mutual  or  social 
bond.     Thia  model  is  pure  socialism.     The  little  family, 

"Thli  1h>  or  InitltUaa  ordtlniiiK  that  thi  Solonlc  union  follow  the  pU« 
«f  U^  citf,  mdi:  "QulTrai  autnn  prrmlumm  «vt  corpiu  lubfr*  polltfllL, 
ndcUtIa,   sIto  culuwjne  tltarlui  wrum   nominf.  proprium   ttl,    nA   aanphnn 
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in  the  Solonio  dispensation,  enlarged  vith  the  betsra 
and  Uie  thiaBos,  U  what  in  Home  was  the  college.  In- 
stead of  the  family  of  one  marriage  it  swelled  so  as  to 
take  in  the  membership  of  the  whole  union.  Then  the 
anion  or  brotherhood,  nnder  a  kurios  or  director,  took 
the  place  of  the  father  and  mother  and  the  initiated 
memoership  of  many;  all  being  workers,  took  the  plaoe 
of  the  children,  and  in  one  large  fraternal  bond  they 
sought  and  obtained  work  for  each  other,  bringing  the 
proceeds  at  night,  or  at  stated  times,  to  the  treasurer, 
deacon  and  presbyters,  who  bought  food  at  wholesale 
for  all  the  brethren,  carefully  providing  a  pemaBent 
residence,  a  common  meeting  house,  a  school  clothing, 
and  enough  of  eTerything  to  fill  the  joys  of  life.  Not  in- 
frequently they  behaved  so  judiciously  with  themselves 
ana  the  world  that  they  were  regarded,  even  by  govern- 
ments with  favor." 

It  is  evident  that  the  original  design  of  Solon  and 
Numa,  in  making  this  splendid  arrangement  conform 
^th  the  plan  of  the  city  government  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  we  have  quoted,  the  organization  ori- 
ginally sprung,  was  to  ingraft  a  political  economy  upon 
uie  aged  competitive  system  which,  by  eubetitnting  the 
votive  franchise  for  the  father's  judgment,  would  give 
the  world  on  a  grand  scale  the  soci^ism  of  the  mioro- 
Msm  or  in  terms  more  simple,  the  cooialism  of  the  model 
Juiily,  where  all  work  for  each  and  each  f  >r  all. 

The  plan  worked  for  a  thousand  years.  It  was  attacked 
twice  and  fought  with  firo  and  sword  of  extenninatioQ 
through  the  Boman  Conquests,  and  last  by  the  chorch 
prelat^  beginning  at  the  closo  of  the  Apostolic  ago,  and 
ending  in  its  destruction  (brou;[:h  a  orueland  jealous  in- 
terdictof  the  Counci'.  of  Laodicec,  A.  D.  36o,  about  thir^- 
eight  years  after  the  deal  with  Conetantine. 

Before  they  fell  many  wore  the  powerful  men  who 
took  their  part,  Sorviuii  'i^ulliuc  (B.  C.  660),  among  the 
rest"  He  tried  to  save  them  because  ol  their  valuable 
services  to  the  state,  ^3  well  as  because  he  admired  them 
and  restored  to  them  the  ri^ht::  which  T-omulas  had 

I'Pooott.  Da  aaaMt  ArtlftOia,  p.  g;  "Colleeii  plIraclnlBta  lediwnmt 

itFlonu.  BOt  Bom.  I..  S.  S.  "Sanlo  Tolllo  pormlni  Ramnliii  ttlustui 
canum,  digHtiu  In  claiisi  dwmriii."  Tnlliuwu  Ibefiritlo  haTstlia  psopla 
faueilbad  on  thi  public  ~:t|ia(af».  Ui(  plab*  bslas  dividsd  iolo  eoUscM  or 
brotharluwU. 
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polled  dovn.  At  the  close  of  their  long  career  of  nearly 
a  thouBand  years  they  were  submerged,  never  in  their 
ancient  form  to  rise  again.  NererthelesB  there  remained 
glowing  embers  which  could  never  be  consumed,  down 
to  the  present  day;  for  a  principal  in  justice  cannot  be 
annihilated.  The  date  ot  their  suppression,  however, 
is  that  of  Laoiiicea  and  they  fell  onlv  oecause  their  com- 
mon table  was  made  a  crime  against  the  law.'* 

Among  the  Dionysan  artists  were  certain  agents  called 
ergolaboi  who  used  to  go  about  the  country  bargaining 
for  contracts  for  their  organizations.  Plato  speaks  of 
them  in  his  second  book  of  Politics,  and  their  inscrip- 
tions reveal  quite  a  number  of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Maoedonia.  These  were  special  agents  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  membership,  proving  that  the  artists  were 
genoine  unions  of  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  of  Greek-speak- 
ing countries,  and  collegia  in  the  Latin  countries.  We 
have  the  best  of  evidence  that  they  were  workers  organ- 
ized to  get  a  living.  They  have  been  well  spoken  of  not 
only  by  Athenteua"  in  his  celebrated  Banquet  of  the 
Learned,  and  Hesychius,  in  his  ancient  lexicon,  but  also 
by  Aristotle,  the  father  of  literary  judges,  in  his  Nicom- 
achian  Ethics."  Some  authors  have  undertaken  to  con- 
struct a  common  name  for  the  whole  great  institution, 
to  answer  for  all  the  various  names.  Throughout  the 
whole  Greek- speaking  world,  the  terms  eranos  and  thia^n 
have  a  vary  similar  meaning,  and  it  was  propoaed^a 
shown  in  several  inscriptions,  to  blend  the  two  into  one 
word  and  to  cull  them  erano-thlasos  for  a  common  term. 
We  have  authority  for  doing  this,  and  it  will  not  be 
original  in  ii^  to  maketheeranothiasos  subserve  ^epur- 

l*5DFp[«H>l  by  Iha  Chrittluii.  A  D.  883;  (he  cotmcil  Intordiclad  (h* 
Mim  iiA  nirBet.in.  wbkb  itrctchei  tbrouitb  ■atiqnily,  LUdera,  JXiHiia. 
Xawt.  p,  7.  ind  Dotn  K:  "Dia  Sills  dimer  Ulmm  i^i  wfiBoAiit  sritrecki 
•icb  docch  dj>s  guM  Alurtbnm  and  noch  in  der  cweilsD  Hlllllg  del  vier- 

boifigllchcs  Verbol  id  crlaaua."  The  norda  cf  Ihii  decree  eillarniihioc 
them  are;  -'im  «A  Aac  iftefunovf  ■  ■Aiipufabt  in  ffirudoAM  ffvur^ia  JrinAftr, 
ilA-   nU   Auan."    Canon  K,  Vol.  II.,  p.  674,  Uonai.    T^o  pralstei  and 

•aA^Hiaina.     VIII.,    Sffi:     "'E^omh  U    ti>u'    ■!  aiti    »r    <n„ifimMjifiimr 

■ei  iWn  ■*!  »>  wiorm  J>"-  '<"•£  •"  <npr«.air^u. "  Another  definition 
eemaa  Irom  HcsTchioe.    Omk   ZficUsfuiy,  in  wrto    «uim.     H.  here  aa^i: 

«<a»t  il  not  OElv  an  Drganintlon  (or  dein "'   — '-  ■-  -•••-- 

a^™|oi™ml,  tulil  iialM  .'"Mr     ' 

n  Artatotf  »*!"fflt,   Vlll' II: 
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pot«  «TeD  inclnding  the  Boman  oollegia  vbicli  were  the 
iftme  inBtitutionft. 

Ab  a  common  term  for  the  celebrated  peiBonages, 
many  received  eponyms,  or  names  suggestiTe  of  deeds 
and  Borrouiidiiigs.  Suhub  of  Apamea,  the  hero  of  the 
great  Sicilian  revolt,  in  B.  C.  333,  had  been  a  member  of 
a  union  of  Dion^san  artists,  and  in  all  probahiht;  waa 
making  a  living  for  himself  and  members  of  his  brother- 
hood by  performing  tridca  of  legerdemain  in  which  ha 
was  an  expert,  when  he  fell  a  prisooer  to  some  band 
of  the  Roman  invaders  daring  the  oonqueste,"  and  was 
■old  to  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Enna  where  he  rebelled 
against  the  cruel  oppression  and  plotted  that  terrible 
conflict,  which  at  one  time  bade  fair  to  depopulate  the 
island  of  Sicily."  It  ia  not  a  little  interesting  to  find 
that  very  many  of  the  names  mentioned  by  St.  Fanl  in 
his  Epistles,  especially  hia  laat  chapter  of  Romans,  ware 
aasnmed ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  such  was  the  eecreoy 
of  Paul's  evangelism  among  these  organizations  that 
when  people  were  initiated,  ^ter  conversion  into  the  new 
creed  which  was  contrary  to  the  official  religion,  new 
names  were  given  them.  Paul  himself  waa  a  member  of 
the  Bcene-makera  bra&ob,  and  when  oonvertsd,  his  name 
was  changed. 

It  may  be  well  to  speak,  in  a  racy  manner,  of  the  range 
of  these  organizations  in  the  various  parts,  baaing  our 
brief  mention  upon  the  actual  inscriptions  found.  There 
was  a  anion  or  eranothiasos  of  artists  at  Elensis,**  onlr  a 
few  miles  from  the  City  of  Athena"  Many  are  fonadat 
Athens,  others  at  Megara,  Perinthos  and  Isthmas.     At 

bSh  Vol  L.  cbiplsr  Ii.,  pp.  ISl-Stl.  Tht  w»  of  Bonnt lutsd  Ian  ^Mn 
doriu  •Kh.leh  lim*  MT«nl  l*rga  ctminlKi  anoiH  of  tha  Romuia  waia  roatad 
and  dMtrond. 

M  Bun*,  Graali  Sfinvf ,  vall-mindad,  capabla.  Tboopbllu,  MfiiL  I*  Am- 
MInM,  up.  *IL  ain  tha  Btmai  of  mrtholen  in*  tba  ion  of  DIoaTias.  Ai 
tha  nniou  had  DioDTiaa  tor  their  patron  diTinltj.  nottalof  conld  ha  mora 
pepnlaT  for  Iba  paoplg  of  uitgipriaa  and  lanina  than  to  aunma  thla  ha- 
wflcbing  oamr  -•  ■*■"-  -' — 


Ktmmli.  M.  I.  »,  IRl  It  li  an  Allie  InKriptian  of  ao  oruioa  aod  mantlsna 
ita  JnMAifnic.  It  w»  in  tha  time  ot  Philip  V.  of  Maeadoo.  Utj,  XXXL, 
M.  W  apaakiDg  of  hit  vandillua  that  daatioved  It.  laja:   "Qoidqaid  aanell 

quid  inTJolatnin  relinqnerai.  lempla  danm  qon  pagi- 


,  .,,h™.  performed  IheE 

HOehlar,  M88.:    ■■BK;t'!«-Athen..  JfiW.,  XIX.,  18B«.p.  MSi-Waon. 

ihrlftGr.  Sopb.  ni.  lOT,    QeAgitir  Bui<.i>,  Pecmthoa;  DdlsoBt,  JMMfaa 

tiS,"'  ^'■'^^*''C^  'An»H>;R]Kidaa,luor.  GT.ls&l,p.iH. 
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Troia,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  s  thiasos 
was  in  existence  whose  tutelary  deity  was  DionyHua." 
Most  singular  of  all,  after  the  centuries  of  wonder  as  to 
how  the  Apostle  should  have  been  whipped,  imprisoned, 
mysteriously  released  and  spirited  oflF  from  the  Roman 
and  almost  Latin  city  of  Philippi,  and  after  his  mixture 
of  unexplained  persecution  and  deliverance,  it  turns  out 
that  the  emporium  was  at  that  moment  honeycombed 
with  secret  Mitbraic  and  Dionyaan  societies,  and  at 
least  one  permanent  Latin  troupe  of  histrions  was  sta- 
tioned thera 

Smyrna  was  alive  with  these  organizations.  Aside 
from  uie  unions  of  porters  jewelers,  fishermen  and  other 
trades  in  this  city  there  was  an  infinehtial  branch  of  the 
Dionayan  artists  who  performed  the  agonies  with  the 
object  of  gaining  a  living."  At  Rome  they  were  always 
favored.  As  late  as  Nero  this  favor  continued;  forthat 
monaroh  went  so  far  aa  to  permanently  fix  them  in 
their  true  Greek  form." 

The  performance  of  the  agoniea  was  a  lucrative  bnai- 
ness  witli  these  unions.  The  theory  of  the  agony  was 
the  eleusinian  initiation  which  in  fact,  was  the  model 
initiatory  right  copied  by  all  the  secret  organizations. 
It  represented  about  this: — the  passage  through  thia 
veil  of  tears;  the  groping  in  darkness  of  the  under 
world  in  crooked  paUis  which  led  the  wanderer  into  many 
a  dark  and  quaggy  region;  tbe  outward  puah,  under 
guidance  of  some  stalking,  ethereal  shade,  over  lurid 
waves  of  tbe  Pyripblegetbon  and  other  murky  rivers  of 

UII>»^.  B;^u>«..lt.,    lan-TB.  p.  us.  do.  B:    ">vn»)i<T>^  M'V.A  T^ii- 


nsi«L  Ktmt..  p.  91;  "Wami  aodlich  ia  dem  Micedooiichen  PbtlippI 
■ilia  itlodigs  UtginiKhe  Truppa  encoii'l  wti."  Ljligwiis  Oafalai, 
Mud!  ni  word  at  labor  cniDiu  aaily  ii  Philippi. 

nOablai.  £raiut  Fiiidii6siiaif<i.  p.  S7T.  ET8;  lilt  of  liboi  Driuiiii 
AniD,  Osblai.  MSS:  5iiy(H> ;  {i»Ti^x<><><rr<>(,'  .'R*.  AMnf,  XXXVl.,  II 
IM,  D[.  148.    Tt  

CIS.  nosTtw^ .. 

M  Poocwt.  Da  aeHM\ 
Veto  crnsllj  pers«caied  mn  icgu 
■ctoouid  mnalcluu.    SDEtoDJui, 

cum,  cjmiiicam  aqnaitre.  qnod  . 
unltubUsTldsDca:  ^muiZu,  XI 
DODcallbDi.  qniaqQannjtlfl  ladicrai 

■but  aciii  ai  proM  orallona  Gicca  LuliUBqna  ac  pnnar  cliharadoa.  cl 

dtluiisla,  at  pailocitlurliu," 
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Hell,  toward  the  elvsiaii  realm  of  eternal  delig^ita,  on 
the  "other  side,"  "where  sicknees,  sorrow,  pain  and  death 
are  felt  and  feared  no  more."  These  meanderings  and 
snfferings  and  final  joye  were,  in  those  primitive  days, 
not  onlj  preached  as  now,  but  played  to  an  enormous 
extent  by  the  Dionysan  artists,  among  our  delighted, 
bewildered  forefathers.  What  oomfortB  us  most  in  this 
retrospectire  sweep  of  imagination,  is  the  now-known 
fact  that  thousands  of  agonies  of  different  forms,  and 
set  to  different  music  and  words,  were  composed  and 
sold,  and  their  performance  brought  out  before  the  rich, 
as  a  merchantable  product,  and  for  them,  a  living. 

But  the  gymnastic  struggles  of  these  utiBta  were  not 
confined  to  the  agonies.  There  was  an  eranos  of  box- 
ers at  Akroinos,**  which  is  but  a  single  specimen  of  the 
acrobats.  Many  more  inscriptions  in  various  places  at- 
test the  existence  of  these  pugnaoioua  bread-winnem 
among  the  Dionysan  artists. 

Then  at  Olympia,  Uie  most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  ancient  gamea,  are  some  InsoriptiMiB  of  these  en- 
terprising artists,  showing  the  hislrionio  dancers.** 
Here  the  athletes,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  held  their  (Ecum- 
enical councils.  This  fact  is  proved  by  inscriptions  of 
their  own  which  seemingly  the  prelates  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  would  have  certainly  extirpated  bad 
they  been  farsighted  enough  to  discern  the  future  scru- 
tiny of  science,  which  was  destined  to  hft  the  race  into 
a  higher  enlightenment  Neglect  to  deface  theinsorip- 
tions  as  they  have  mutilated  and  defaced  the  testimonj 
of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  historians,  like  Clement, 
Papias,  HegesippuB  and  others,  has  given  them  away. 
The  CEcumenical  athletes  serve  in  evidence."  This 
matter  of  the  cecumenical  alliance  and  oecumenical  coun- 
cil turns  out  to  be  derived  from  the  associations  of 
the  working  people  organized  in  their  common  house- 
hold throughout  all  lands  and  among  all  peoples." 

There  were  great  numbers  of  unions  of  wanderers, 

»Osbler,  JVSS.;  " 'Aji|»<m;— 'A«)>oM->  <)  >»»•  ^^tmr  iwit  tmit- 
Aibsn.  Mua..  VII..  IBS,  p.  ItS,  tad  oiheri. 

WOehlBij  «f.-  OLVun*:  t-^ifXV.  ArrA0«i  ZtOm^.  XXXVII,.  isao.  p. 
ISS,  ar.  XI.  Vgl.  Bursiiaa.  Ja*n>6cr<cjt(.  LXIX.,  p.  131. 

nOehta,  MSS;  " 'Oi  iwb  rifi gUivH^rrr >v;i<rTiu' in Knidoi :  4IK.  ffr  lur 
■  v.,  no.  TM.  I.,  bit  II..  Jalirh.  n.  Chi.  In  Ol^rmpia  wiid  ur  an  rm, 
^ i,_^    *  ffi*,LF«  (uiriw  ..1  i  i.»i  f  wrroi,  ainh,  craibal  ID  dor 
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flome  of  whom  were  oalled  fakirs.  Their  monumectB 
have  been  disooTered  at  Tralles,  lathmus,  Nemea,  Dd- 
phi,  Thebes  in  Oreece,  and  PergamoB,  lasoB,  Epbesus, 
FeesintiB,  Smjma  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  In 
fact  the  original  fakirs  as  they  are  traced  back  to  the 
Dionyaan  artiBts,  were  numerous  in  Rome  and  many  an 
Italian  municipium.  They  are  f  otind  with  their  voodoo- 
igm  among  the  ragpickers  of  the  centonarii  which  we 
have  already  described." 

Dr.  Fouoart,  who  wrote  the  valuable  work  on  what 
he,  and  at  that  time,  the  entire  world  of  epigraphy,  sup- 
posed to  be  exclusively  religious  associations,  ^ough 
DOW  seen  to  have  been  eoonomic  ones,  likewise  discusses 
these  fakirs  and  wonder-workers.  They  are  of  remote 
anti<juity  and  so  great  wae  the  belief  in  their  mysterious 
magic  that  they  entered  into  the  dramas  of  the  poets" 
who  wrote  more  than  one  valuable  play  now  lost  in  the 
Tortex  of  that  most  sickening  ayncope  of  humanity,  the 
feudal  agea  The  ancient  metragurtes  was  a  fakir,  no- 
mad, oastaway.  Threatened  by  the  dangers  of  the  com- 
petitiTe  world  which  gave  him  neither  sympathy  nor 
bread,  he  organized  himself  into  the  Dionysan  brother- 
hoods and  went  about  practicing  sleight  of  hand,  ped- 
dling philterB  and  exhibiting  side-splitting  tricks  and 
buffoonenr.  Ho  practiced  every  available  Bpeoies  of  flun- 
kyism  and  obeequioua  palaver  before  the  rich  and  great 
with  the  one  purpose  of  winning  success  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Dr.  Am  Bhyn  thinks  the  fakirs  descended 
from  the  Pythagorean  school"  of  philosophy,  or  sect  of 
Orphic  societies,  which,  cc  the  world  of  letters  under- 

nVol.  I.,  pp.  4:3-tfr;  Lttderg.  Monyi.  ZiOiul.,  p.  r.u,  cuiia  iheta  Wuiidsr- 
'^"'\,'}?^-     "    ■  --  — -  -    


Ann.  lUL.  p.  IIG:  -'Plniisurs piAceg,  dont  II  <.-  raileot  mil- 

qoe  1a  tilra  on  Ae%  frAginenti  LDHlfiiifiuili,  flipumtiailt  Ib  lypA 

■go  Acxriret  dapabliqDe:  'hyi^nrs  de  PbiL^moD,  M«tMipvpti|t, 

...  .  oa  HiHWT^  d'  AallphaBB.     Oo  panl  riiucbec  L  \a  nitme 

pr^occDpmtioB  da  fldtrir  in  friDdai  at   \t%   d^iordrfls  pravoqa^ei  par  ce« 


np«rtliU< 

UAmBhTn,  JMrio,  p.  BS.  cl.  Bug.  trwu.,  N.  Y.  IK 
tb(  ■emI-pDblle  UM  ottcUl  cbuacter  atucliiiu  lo  ihg  d 
phlloupfiic  dicDii;  st  Iha  PrtbiRoreaD  Sscl,  the  Oipbi 
luati  cf  iwindlari  sod   oundirsat*;  ■"■-  ' — ■"  — '■ 


lit,   OiphsotalMB. 
il-cabbiiog  poMtiluil :  far  ws  evan  find  victims  vhofai 


admitted  to  their  ridicnloiu  dagraei  toi 

el-Cebbliu  poMtllaiil :  for  we  evi „_ 

»  and  cblTdren  li^llited  titrf  moDtb.    Other  trlckdai 


i«  Orphic  cnit  with  tba  Phirgiu  cull  at  Cybaia.  mclbar   ol  the  rodi  ud 
ith  IfaU  or  "-■■--'—    • —  - — ' •   —.>—■- .. 


II  ol  Sabailoii  known  u  M^piyv^ai, 
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standB  them,  were  hilarious  and  ninsical.  Memmaer  the 
poet,  in  his  Hiereia  and  Deedxmon,  admits  that  the 
wandering  jugglers  and  fortunetellers  of  Cybele  did  all 
their  art-work  to  eke  out  a  living,  under  precarious  and 
indigent  circumstaneeB.  Thus  they  made  the  blind  art 
a  trade  under  the  law.  Clement  of  Alexandria  attacks 
them  because,  by  selling  philters  and  love  medicines  they 
tended  to  break  up  marriages,  which  the  Christians  advo- 
cated. So  also,  in  his  Superstition,  Menander  rails  upon 
these  fakirs  because  their  occult  influence  was  to  scare 
and  fool  the  people.  They  worked  their  wiles  in  all  di- 
rections to  fashion  ghosts  and  demons,  wood-nymphs,  eea 
urchins  and  centaurs,  ingeniously  composing  play  a 
wherein  these  supernatural  wraiths  and  monsters  were 
realistically  brought  before  the  believing  hordes  of  play* 

foers  and  this  is  one  reason  why  Plato  came  down  with 
is  powers  against  them.  So  great  was  their  influence, 
on  account  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  that  it  was 
firmly  believed  they  could  call  up  the  dead  to  life,  just 
as  it  is  to-day  believed  of  Jesus.  They  even  claimed  that 
they  could  chain  up  the  immortal  gods.  Plato  was  much 
struck  with  their  influence,  and  being  of  too  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  correct  reasoning,  he  was  severe  and  piti- 
less against  them."  They  interfered  with  his  state  reli- 
gion and  political  economy. 

The  fakir  tribe  of  Metr^gurtes  or  beggars"  for  old 
mother  Cybele,  parent  of  all  gods,  were  firmly  organized 
under  the  jue  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  The 
principal  name  which  they  were  known  by,  is  hetsera. 
They  often  assumed  the  designation  of  congregation  of 
religious  beggars.  Very  little  religion,  however,  appears 
to  have  disturbed  them.      It    was  necessary  to  ape  the 

I.  "Btpub.,"    If..»4:  "  EIf  W nTfjctf^v  awiink  JMX|,  ^rtkatuMpmr 

...    __.,     ._..     "l".*.    V**     l^iKW 

,—  . -.    _.   i»*i-  rtr  U   *ttim  . '  — 

»r.^.jV;^ovm-it|    - 

"  tDnudui  Felli,  '  .»;..■... 
TvtalUu.  "Apol.,"  a:  "N™ 
npcm  Ian."    Junntl,   VHI., 

■■Pfrmiitum  MUtli    . 

Inter  ciniiBc»  tt  (ibrDi  undiplluuTn, 

Kt  raupluMl  euiuitl*  trmpanl  Oilll." 

Onuler  de  Cuisn*c.    "HIH-   Cltwc  OuTri»™»,"   »T7-g,   «n  b*(nn  fi»- 

en«Md    M   eminclpatloo    did:    "On    la    voyilt   h    rroupcr    (oiu    let    nuUM 

■Dtonr  dm  Umplo,   portant  diiu  leun  nifiu  dn   pctlta  lmu«  da  dlmx. 

Fannl  mi  n   mtUlmt   la  prttra  da  C^MU.   qui   lomulnt  dua  Ic   «ap 

ptfaa,  oa  dun  It  coUlsa  da  prttra,   noe  confrtciUan  «a  TCll<lnn  iiHaiB> 
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official  religion  of  the  countries  they  inhabited.  Fakirs, 
nomads,  gypsies,  castawaysl  What  else?  Who  else  covdd 
they  have  been?  Were  these  beggar-prieata  of  Cybele 
the  original  gypsies?  Let  the  kind  reader  compare  them 
with  the  Roman  ceotonarii  whose  innumerable  organiza- 
tions are  found  in  Italy,  and  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed." Morally  considered,  they  seem  to  have  been 
no  better  than  the  ragpickers  and  piecepatchers  of  the 
countries  farther  west,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
were  not  internationally  allied. 

After  the  Roman  conquests  the  amphitheatre  came 
into  existence  in  almost  every  city  in  pro-consular  Rome. 
The  brutal  games  degraded  the  finer  sensibilities'  of 
mankind  which  in  earlier  days  had  been  cultivated  by 
a  higher  status  of  thought,  which  was  constrained  to  give 
way  to  the  coarse  munus  officium  and  its  ghastly  infatua- 
tions, depressing  the  high-toned  ancient  gymnastic  plays 
down  to  the  fetid  level  of  human  athletics  in  the  death 
combat  with  the  gladium,  pitted  against  both  wild  beast 
and  fellow  man. 

In  studying  the  whole  subject  one  thing  is  observable: 
the  members  entered  the  organization  only  by  initiation. 
Sometimes  a  representative  of  the  outside  world,  such  as 
a  rich  man,  or  even  in  very  rare  cases,  a  king  or  emperor, 
was  willing  to  descend  to  their  estate  and  become  an 
initiate.  This  occasionally  happened  on  account  of  the 
agonies  which  were  very  alluring  and  fascinating.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  went  through  the  initiation  of  the  new 
Dionysos,  perhaps  to  curry  favor  with  their  power  and 
influence."  The  fact  ie,  the  world  was  in  an  unscientific, 
unsettled  state,  ready  to  belii?ve  any  unnatural  thing  or 
endorse  any  imposition.  People  were  in  a  certain  sense, 
fetich  worshipers;  and  to-day  religion  gets  the  better  of 
reason;  for  often  members  of  our  Christian  denomina- 

■  Vol  I.,  pp.  «S-«T. 

■■  "Uhii."  p'.  iJT,  »nd  Inilwd,  thr  whole  of  chiptfr  ill.,  glrlnf  the  b!* 
torv  ot  Ihc  riHtHt  of  Klidlmton,   BpartiFiu.  and  hli  brilliant  tvtta. 

■  TtrtulUui.  "Dt  BpeeticuUi,"  Mp,  IE.  dturilM)  thf  origin  ot  «h»  "niiitnK 


D  djing  (. 


■*  Ladtn,  "DIoDT*.  Eaut.."  p.  1 
-■■--       ---t  thm 


■uUntni  It  bf  miotion  thit  then  la  ui  InairlptioD  In  pn»I;  CIQ.  IXa: 
"■HI.— r*«»»**»«l«  "AWyw"  ■F.«iii»i(M.iK  *tW«™««  •■!  *  itpi  *v«.X.«ii 
.ivUiT,"   »i>d  «Mther  u  lltl«i   ■!.>*  -Al^..*  ■A™«..'>1  «.,..*..),  -.p..rt.B 

.«;WTW  AIA..»  •AJp«r*r'Ai'w».:i'«  I.?«Tiv.  K4».fl5.  .tot  4i<lr«>f.- 
But   Ihl*  Nhn  Djonnoi  or  new  (Od   wii  wrtilnlf  not  niMnt  to  b»  tt»  oW 
»ri«t«T»tlc  r"l  rerlTid  oa  the  KimilnUn  MtUm,  In  which  B»dilin  ..  wtH 
known  to  have  b«ra  tnlU*t*d.    It  w.«  »  mi  at  Atot«»o«to.t. 
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tiosB — ^though  of  late,  more  rarely — ^when  assembled  at 
their  camp  meetings,  nm  mad,  howl,  rave  and  rage  dur- 
ing ecstaeieB  of  convereioa.  The  ancienta  did  the  same 
thing  except  that  it  was  almost  always  occultized  under 
the  veil  of  initiation.  Intermixed  with  the  cult  of  the 
mother-beggars  or  fakirs  were  hideous  reptiles  coiling 
around  a  staff  of  Asclepias,  the  bath  in  mud  and  bran 
and  a  hundred  other  absurdities  of  the  Cybelian  theog- 
ony.  Uuch  is  found  to  spring  from  the  fairy  tales  and 
songs  of  these  brotherhoods  of  Dionysan  artists.  Thus 
Aristophanes  describes  them." 

The  serpent  was  a  foreign  symbol."  They  undertook  at 
as  early  a  date  as  B.  C.  350,  to  introduce  the  Sabazian 
initiations  into  Athens.  Many  a  martyr  fell  to  the  cause. 
The  people  of  Attica  were  too  far  advanced  for  Phrygian 
superstitions,  to  carry  them  away  upon  the  infatuating 
whirlwinds  of  fanaticism.  The  wanderers  undertook  their 
weird  and  dangerous  task  by  the  sly  insistence  of  snake 
charming,  hypnotism,  oracles,  fortune  telling,  stargazing 
astrology,  magic,  undue  inSuence,  witchery  and  in  fact, 
priestcraft  and  cunning  illusion.  There  is  a  curious  in- 
scription which  has  recently  been  discovered,  showing  the 
prevalence  of  the  snake  superstitions,  a  thing  pushed  to 
the  front  by  these  fakir  organizations,  for  the  purposes 
of  winning  bread  for  the  brotherhood.  It  was  found  in 
Macedonia,** 

Dr.  Oehler  speaks  of  an  epicurean  chorus  of  these  en- 
tertainments in  Puteoli.  Of  this  Italian  commercial  city, 
once  large  and  flourishing,  a  short  distance  from  where 
Naples  now  stands,  we  shall  say  much  in  a  future  chapter. 
It  was  largely  a  Phccnician  colony    and    the    numeroQS 


e  hain;   lU  hcs  wU 
bon  u  mKct 

"  Foucirt,  "Ah'db.  RfL,"  t^->  S,  131,  showi  lliU  the  AtfaalBU  puaithad 
prlHU  with  death  who  lotioduced  the  Subuiu  InltiitloM:  note  on  D.  U: 
■'  K>1  ikf  waptlar  Itf  i4>.y  tr  n  eiiif-  So^^iw  laAtiv.  Thtophmt., 
"Ch»r»el.,"  IB.  The  <0bj«t  at  the  peneeulloo  ind  mirtyrdom  o(  Theorit 
wr  ihiU  cmelder  in  n  more  convcnimt  pUw.    Sec  Foueut,  ■■!<).,■■  p.  1: 

"  Heuty,  "Peluli  Owe  en  MucedolM,"  p.  BO,  P»rl»,  IBBi:  "On  j  Toit  UM 
femme  mlie.  teoiDt  enroult  et  pclolonnt  lur  let  gBioiii  un  eoorme  Kt- 
peot."  Another  Hrpent  wu  dlswrend  InKribed  on  usher;  and  Panolka 
thougliC  It  reprMentrd  Jupiter  In  the  Innstuoiu  cmhricc  with  hli  dauffater, 
Proecrplne.  Tht  Krpent  la  lurluc  her  to  quietude  while  the  teroctoul 
fod  iccomplltbei  hli  purpoie.    It  I)  read  bj  the  episnphlM  to  bt  a  Phrfr 


.J .,.    ,onBequeDtly    muit    go    anions    worklncmea'a 

I    [hii  Terr    Phryitan   Kipoit    that  wai   at   the   boium   a 
ded   Imnumlate  aafiKUiM^  BKjumtmii  partheniweDaiii. 
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BDionB  of  labor  there  were  planted  bv  the  Phtoiicians." 
We  shall  mention  their  strange  reception  with  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  on  his  way  in  chains  to  his  trial  at  Some,  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  The  Dionysan  artists  thronged 
lower  Italy  or  what  was  known  as  Magna  Graecia  in  the 
time  of  Brutus,  for  that  magnate  wanted  to  employ  one 
of  their  Oreek  artist  actors,  whose  skill  had  made  him 
celebrated;  and  it  shows  that  there  were  wandering 
troupes  in  Hhegium."  According  to  Tacitus,  Rome  in- 
troduced their  plays  and  pedantry  for  the  first  time 
through  Mutnmius,  in  honor  of  his  triumphs,  after  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  during  the  conquests;  a  cruelty 
which  had  to  be  glozed  over  by  the  paltry  flattery  such 
a  subterfuge  afforded."  Like  all  other  trade  unions  they 
strove  to  obtain  the  public  work  and  succeeded' with  many 
magistrates.  Plutarch  tella  us  that  Nero  employed  them, 
disbursing  large  sums  of  money."  Nero,  who  hated  tlie 
other  unions  and  undertook  the  impossible  task  of  ex- 
terminating them  by  persecution,  was  nevertheless  very 
favorable  to  the  Dionysan  artists. 

Valuable  inscriptions  of  these  artists  are  found  in 
many  parts,  especially  at  Rome  and  neighharing  towns. 
One  is  recorded  from  Bovillae,  on  the  Appian  Way,  ten 
miles  from  Rome,  dating  from  A.  D.  165  and  must  have 
been  there  earlier.  This  scenic  eranos  was  revived  un- 
der Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Their  organization 
which  flourished  earlier  but  had  met  the  dicaster  of  the 
.  conquests,  arose  afresh.  Hadrian  was  a  friend  of  the 
mysteries,  and  because  the  societies  helped  him  through, 

*  OcUcr,  "MSB./*  "Bine  IiuchrlFt  iin  Rbodipolli,  L«  Bu.  m.,  1SU 
nnDt;  «  'A»fri«iv  'Kiuin^Mt  «<A^«4a>.  womlt  icb  dm  Eptcunlui  cfaorui  Id 
Faltoll  atclIcB  mam,  CIL.,  X,,  nr.  IS/rX.  Bci  Alhen.,  VII.,  «9Sd  wtrden  die 
Setaaler  Eplkun  (FDUint,  lutaliffni,  well  ile  la  Ihnnt  Vtrelne  dm  20  Uonala- 
tic  bI«  Ofdlchtnlimi  dn  SlllWri  tdetlm.  Elne  InKhrlft  aut  Kjme  frwlhnt 
elBCB  n>Hwr»TjL<  HiM.Ai^,  KilbeU  "Eptp-,,''  mt.  2419;  Bull  HelL,  Xin., 
1880,  p.  na,  at.  IT.  Ittt  llHiaklc*  gehflrtF  einem  Aiust  u,  all  deSKo  Slitter 
PTirhon  inirnDnunen  lit," 

••  Plutuch,   "Brutui,"  SI;    "Itu  Tar  aipl  T^r  Aisww  rijitrirv'  sMt  lit 

HIT  *«iii^Lt  ^T^it  Bpkt  i**t  ♦■*•«,*■»«  iMiVivrw  avrtr  t\iitTiymii\- .     'E**- 

"  Ticltiu.   "AhukIh,"  XIV,,  21:    "Halcira  quoqnt  nm  ibfagmiiMc  ipfcti. 

liiiUlaDH,    t   Thurili   Fqiunum   cerUmlu:    et    poMciu    ActuJa   Ailiqne   ludot 
cvrstlu*  editor  nee  quemquim  Bonue  honeito  ]t»i  ortum  id  theatriln  aiiet 

KfcUcuU   in  uitM  pTUbuerlt." 

"  PluUKh,  "Oilbi,"  W.  CO  which  Laden,  "■DinT*  KBnrt.,"  p.  H,  com- 
>-«'-  M  IdUowi:  "Nero  endlkh  bfCrit  nicbt  nur  kUiM.  mit  arlechlKhen 
fidjniten  die  Bflbnc,  londeni  lutte  «uch   ■•«''  •i"'  mi™*  Bchur  Tun  Hihb 
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be  was  very  favorable  to  tbem.**  Not  only  Hadrian,  but 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodtis,  and  even  Caracalla,  ebowed 
them  kiDdness.  The  Christians  had  long  before  pluited 
faith  enormously  among  thebe  uecret  unions  of  bread- 
wincere.  This  affords  some  measure  of  cause  whj 
these  monarchs  vho  were  so  kindly  disposed  to  Chris- 
tianity alt  through  that  prosperous  period,  never  at- 
tacked them."  Car.  calla  took  to  himself  the  new  Bac- 
chus, which  in  Greek  was  the  workingmen's  Dionysus, 
and  endorsed  him  and  his  vast  organizations  as  the  "En> 
nobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joys."  Foucart  saya 
tbat  Hadrian,  Antoninus  rlus,  and  Commodus  did  the 
same." 

The  Asiatic  scenic  arlists  found  their  way  in  early 
times  as  far  northward  into  Gaul  as  Vienna  on  the  Rhone, 
called  Vienne,  where,  in'  the  old  pagan  temple  afterwards 
the  church  of  the  Christians,  but  now  converted  into 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  the  author  under  the  guidance 
of  M.  Fiot,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Beauregard,  found 
a  dilapidated  inscription  of  an  eranos,  in  1896.**  Very 
many  epitaphs  are  found  in  variona  parts  of  Rhegium, 
now  lower  Italy,  which  are  recently  coming  into  no- 
tice.    Some  are  brought   to    light  from  Orange,   Lille- 


LoiM  HIV  inKTlbrd,  u  mrmben.    Ttili  li  the  Bovlllc  . 

-De  Collegili  SccDlconim."  p.  09,  mulloni  tbit  th«K  ... 

t  Delphi,  "InxTL  InMltn  d«  Delpfas,"  MS,  ataawliic  the  fiNn 
^tnp«n(ori  Hidrlino  leTTBlorl  qui  miun  IpaJiu  Ontcfim  TvltltuH 


»lglt,  Ornei  qui  Plutim  mnvmiunt  rmtiie  n 
"  atlibOB,   "Decline  anil  FiU  ot  the  Romui 


D  Enpire.''  Vol.  I.,  p.  iT.  lUt-  ■ 
I,  decUrea  that  tram  Tn]an,  Id  A.  D.  98,  to  the  laat  at  the  ADtoaine*. 
~    '*'    ■  period  ot  Bi  fear*,  wai  the  aeaaan  aelecCeil  aa  Ch*  moH  proapnoiM 


ud  happ7  In  the  aniul*  of  the  human  race.  Thear  betCer  daya  in  pt«*ed 
hr  Foucart.  "De  ColL  Seen.  Artlf.."  who  apeak*  ot  the  "atw  Bacchu*,"  mMit- 
Inc  th(  At»-V«t  iMAtT<K^Hx 'he  world  over;  a  fact  *h!di  KhoUn  Of  modern 
daya  cannot   undentand.    The   artlita  wrought   tor   him   tnsraiom   pnlle   IDd 

Siflt.  Blab  STS.  In  th«  CXL.  li  1  "tllull  rrarmentum  Thyatint  npertun." 
a.  MTOb.  It  readi:  "Drcretum  aacm  Hidriiui,  AatDniiuB  Chemeltca  I>■^ri• 
polMlra  macna  aTnodl  corum  qui  fi  toto  orbe  ternrum  d(«*  Baedmin  et 
Inperatorem  CBaarem,  T,  Allum  Hadrlanum  AntonlBam  AucoMum  Plum 
nonim  Baechum,  aunt,   artlflcum." 

"It  bcfliia:     Scenlcl   Ailatlcl.    Lower,   on  U»  atone,  which  la  luve.   utd 

eioepl  the  ieltFrioB,  weU  prewrred,  are  the  worda:    ne et,    ^1  In 

eodon  corpor*  aunt  tItI.  Slhl  fecemnt.  The  memben  had  cMUtnicted  the 
iiHoumeDt,  probabl^r  a  aepulchn  tor  themaelvea.  The  anther  M«  thla  bj 
accident  In  hi*  travela  and  luppoaed  It  to  have  been  hitherto  ucolMemd; 
but  LDden,  "IMoDTa,  Kdnat..  p.  M,  Eire*  It  a  handaome  mentlOD.  wfakh  Hcd 
not  b*  npeated,  «*  hia  renderlni  contoma  with  oun.  Re  take*  them  to 
bo  mimic  acton.  It  I*  icrorded  In  Orell.,  no.  SMI,  who  thlnki  the  preit- 
dent  wa>  the  man  from  Aaii.  It  ao,  he  probablj  wa>  u  Iportle  of  the 
"Orea'  jjnod."  ot  whom  w(  ahall  iflre  more  Intormatlon— It  belac  knoira 
that  tbn  aent  out  "Apottlt*."  The  OnllUo  Collection  tMdi  It  aa  toQawi: 
"fcnilcl  AaUtlclul  et  qui  In  oedem  corpore  muX,  vM  ilbl  ttMnrnt"    Hint 
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^tme,  Arlee,  aod  elsewhere.  The  Roman  city  of  Phil- 
ippi  in  Macedonia,  was  well  supplied  with  mimic  artists 
at  the  time  Paul  established  his  church  there."  These 
unions  were  commonly  called  svnods  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Dr.  Luedera  cites  great  authority  for  hia  itate- 
ment  that  the  organized  artiata  enjoyed  immunity 
throughout  the  whole  of  proconsular  Eoine  which  ex- 
tended from  Asia  to  Britain."  The  members,  like  thoae 
of  the  collegia  organized  to  make  a  living  by  manual  la- 
bor, were  at  Bome  excluded  from  the  right  of  citizenship, 
sometimes  temporarily,  on  suspicion  of  being  seditious 
and  dangerous.  They  might  have  been  auspected  of  too 
much  sympathy  with  the  great  aecret  trade  uniona  we 
have  already  described.  No  doubt  they  were;  for  they 
were  all  struggling  bread-winners  together  with  a  com- 
mon cause.  On  this  subject  of  comparison  with  the  great 
Raman  and  Greek  collegia,  it  is  comforting  to  read  in- 
scriptions of  the  scenic  artists  showing  their  enjoyment 
of  some  civic  rights.  Probably  their  numbers  and  nu- 
meric leverage  caused  it." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  entertain- 
ment these  organizations  controlled.  They  managed 
the  laughing,  fun-making  entertainments  and  games 
from  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  *•  So  great  was  the  an- 
cient passion  for  laughing  that  people  would  turn  out 
in  throngs  to  see  any  new  joke,  callipygian  can-can,  dance 
or  gynmaatic    squirm,    no   matt«r   if   it   was    attended 
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with  some  lewdnesa  in  language  and  duplaj'.  The; 
were  likewise  extremely  fond  of  witneesing  gymnastie 
exercises,  wherever  made  to  thoroughly  conform  to  the 
expresBion.  As  a  conaeqnence  we  hare  great  numbers 
of  inscriptions  of  the  thiastic  gymnastfi  in  all  parts  of  the 
then  known  world." 

But  it  is  now  proved  that  for  whatever  industry  or 
profession  these  unions  were  engaged  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject was  to  get  a  living.  They  were  as  strictly  economi- 
cal as  the  trade  unions  of  to-day." 

It  has  been  recently  advanced  by  some  authors  en- 
gaged in  the  analysis  of  this  subject  that  the  thiasos 
was  not  religious.  On  account  of  Uie  rigid  watchfulness 
of  the  law  a  certain  devotion  \o  the  pagan  gods  was 
necessary,  but  they  did  not  feel  the  piety  they  assumed.** 
The  fist-fighters  of  Greek-speaking  countries  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  so  fierce  and  bloody  as  those  of  Rome, 
except  perhaps  in  Antioch  and  Ephesus  where  the  strictly 
Roman  games  were  introduced.  But  tragedies  found 
their  birthplace  there.  During  the  life  of  the  younger 
Sophocles,  B.  C  200,  the  tragedies  of  Teos,  which  may 

•TOehler.  Ihtd:  tmgfwmatU.  aAleUM,T¥gilMi,ae.:  •■Akniiai  mikaUtH' •* 
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be  denominated  the  hot-bed  of  the  great  oo-operatiTe 
onion  of  Dionrsan  artists,  existed  OraveBtonea  to  their 
memory  are  Aiund  bearing  inscriptionB  showing  that 
they  vere  skilled  in  all  the  varietiea  of  the  Bcemo  pro- 
feaeion.     They  performed  the  Greet  trilogies." 

The  peTtetrating  and  learned  Dr.  Luders  remiiidB  us 
in  his  brilliant  and  much  quoted  work  on  these  associa- 
tions, that  they  were  often  very  poor  and  had  a  hard 
life  of  it  even  with  all  their  skill  and  system.  We  are 
not  entirely  confined  to  their  inscriptions  for  this  infor- 
mation. Luoian  oonsidered  them  no  better  than  dogs 
that  constantly  deserved  a  whipping.  He  tells  ns  that 
their  beautiful  clothes  were  often  seen  with  holes  and 
sometimes  patched  np  for  want  of  earnings  wherewith 
to  buy  new,  and  their  critics  on  the  stage  were  brutel 
to  them,  often  hissing  them  out  and  boistrously  insult- 
ing them;  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  their 
manager  to  drive  the  poor  fellows  oat  into  the  homeless 
night  if  they  failed  te  get  the  required  applausa" 

Again,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  some  rem- 
nante  from  the  ancient  pen  indicating  furthermore  the 
life  they  led.**  Such  was  the  taint  blighting  labor  in 
those  days  that  they  actually  got  the  name  of  being  too 

Cr  te  be  good.  The  great  Aristetle  whose  records  we 
e  often  quoted  as  kindly  in  their  favor,  is  reported 
to  have  classed  a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  among 
which  these  organized  artists  are  numbered,  as  being 
too  poor  to  be  goodl  la  not  this  the  case  with  millions 
at  this  moment?  Organized  working  men  too  poor  to  be 

food  1  Here  is  a  mtwt  remarkable  acknovrledgment,  and 
y  a  great  authority,  of  the  economic  povertry  of  the 
poor  working  people  at  that  time  highlv  organized,  B.C. 
384^.^22,  in  which  it  is  explained  that  the  Dionysan  art- 
ists as  well  as  mechanics  were  so  enslaved  in  their  means 
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of  existence  that  they  could  QOTer  be  good  memban 
of  Bociet;!**  The  question  which  natiuall]'  uiseB  ia 
whether  govenimeiitB  can  afford  to  i>ermit  such  a  fltate 
of  things.  Ib  this  not,  after  all,  one  of  the  great  causae, 
ave  the  principal  cause  of  the  proverbially  Bhort  life  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth?  Who  ever  went  down  bo  deep 
ae  Arietotle  into  the  origin  of  causes  aa  to  dig  up  tfaie 
great,  fact? 

We  make  bold  to  venture  the  remark  that  Aristotle's 
averment  is  well  based.  It  stands  on  the  authority  of 
the  world's  ideal  philosopher  and  political  economiai 
It  ia  thus  written  as  a  Bible  scripture,  that  when  govern- 
ments tolerate  oouditious  wherein  their  working  people 
are  too  poor,  too  depressed,  too  lowly  to  be  good,  they 
have  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  deep  abyss  of  decom- 
position and  death.  A  search  into  the  records  of  a  natu- 
ral life  shows  this;  and  it  is  high  time  to  harken  to  the 
deathless  voice  of  Aristotle  and  to  look  up  the  compen- 
dious thunders  of  Kant  whose  wonderful  unwinding  of 
moral  phenomena  clears  the  intellectual  sky  so  that  we 
may  behold  his  dazzling  "categorical  imperative"  thun- 
dering to  men  that  what  they  ought  to  do  they  mutt  do, 
even  though  the  doing  require  the  drastic  powers  of 
individuals  and  of  governments  combined. 

The  ancient  fishermen  and  huntsmen  probably  allied 
their  unions  likewise  with  the  Dionyean  organizatioas  of 
the  Jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonlo  dispensation. 

More  than  300  years  before  our  era  began  there  were 
hunters  regularly  established  in  their  special  business, 
working  for  the  Indian  government  under  pay  of  the 
wise  king  Sandrakotta.  They  were  exem|>t  from  military 
duty  ana  enjoyed  other  immunities,  which  must  have 
made  them  not  only  independent  but  justly  proud.  There 
are  many  evidences  that  their  organization  was  con- 
ducted under  the  law  of  Solon.*'  Strabo  not  only  gives 
ua  the  full  business  of  the  professional  hunters  of  India 
and  manner  in  which  they  received  their  instructions  and 
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their  pa;  fro^i  the  king,  but  ho'w  they  used  to  catch  and 
Bubdne  the  asimale,  and  his  length;  aocount  of  this  is 
very  interesting.  The;  thus  controUed  the  supply  of 
wild,  fighting  beasts  for  the  amhitheatres,  adding  to  the 
Diony  Ban  amusemontB. 

An  organization  of  fisherman  of  more  than  ordinary 
DOmbers  and  importance  existed  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
in  the  north  of  Palestine,  at  an  age  not  far  from  the 
celebrated  choice  of  a  fisherman  there,  by  the  founder  of 
Christianity ."  Though  the  discovery  is  recent,  it  fur- 
nishes auxiliary  proof  regarding  some  of  the  great  trans- 
actions of  that  day.  Smyrna  was  a  complete  Billings- 
gate and  it  appears  they  were  rigidly  organized  together 
into  a  powerfid  and  judiciously  conducted  eranothiasoB, 
so  strong  and  political  that  they  dictated  by  their  votes 
on  election  days  who  should  be  their  agoranomoB  or 
commissioner  of  public  works,  markets  and  provisions, 
thus  in  a  certain  degree,  controlling  the  price  of  fish 
foods  for  the  people.**  Ephesus  was  also  well  organized 
in  the  fish  busineBS,  and  had  a  tai^e  number  of  unions 
of  fishermen  who  plied  their  nets  in  the  bays  at  night, 
and  with  their  fishing  smacks  even  ventured  far  into  the 
sea  in  qnest  of  game.*'  This  was  going  on  in  a  very 
brisk  manner  during  the  apostohc  age. 

Dnions  of  fishermen  are  found  to  have  existed  at  al- 
most every  seaport  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  as  far  inland 
as  Hierapolis  and  Thyateira.  Cyzicus  furnishes  us  with 
a  fiBberman's  organization  which  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  connected  with  the  shipping  trade.  An  in- 
scription shows  it  to  have  been  a  conseoraLion  to  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite.  No  one  need  be  surprised  on  con- 
templating all  these  old  and  beaten  paths  of  the  ancient 
trsoe  unionism  under  the  Solonio  dispensation,  to  find 
suoh  beloved  biblical  words  crop  out,  as  "consecrations," 
"hallelujahe,"  "resurrections,  ""synods,"  "baptiBmB,""new 
births,"  love  feasts,  or  "presbyters."  Being  all  borrowed 
terms,  they  with  their  rites,  were  engrafted  into  Ohris- 
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tiauity  from  these  nuioriB  because  'Cixvj  were  good  and 
pure,  and  therefore  etemaL  The;  have  from  time  im- 
memorial existed  and  are  destined  to  exist  through  time 
and  etemit;,  sublime,  hallowed,  and  though  encysted  in 
the  scums  of  greed,  jet  ever  the  brilliant  gems  of  justice 
and  of  truth. 

A  union  of  pearl  fishers  which  seems  to  have  combined 
its  labors  with  those  of  the  divers  at  Borne  is  mentioned 
b;  UB  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work."  But  there  were 
many  unions  of  them  stretching  all  along  the  Italian 
coasts  wherever  an  estuary  of  the  rivers  existed,  whether 
in  or  near  Urge  towns.  In  the  same  manner  all  along 
the  Mediterranean,  stretching  through  a  ooaat  line  m. 
nearly  3OO0  miles,  traces  of  the  enormous  fishing  busi- 
ness are  picked  up  in  form  of  unpretentious  stone  slabe, 
engraved  upon  by  their  unions,  which  preserved  their 
singular  but  silent  and  modest  history  past  the  ages  that 
have  consigned  all  else  to  an  eternal  oblivion. 

Having  cursorily  sketched  the  game  hunters  of  the 
waters,  let  us  return  to  those  of  wild  animals  of  the 
land.  We  left  this  subject  off  with  a  picturesque  de- 
scription of  Strabo  and  Arrian,  who  brought  under  con- 
tribution for  their  valuable  geography,  writers  who 
about  300  years  before  them  bad  seen  and  faithfully 
sketched  the  facta.  They  were  Nearchus,  Onefiiphorus, 
Aristotle,  Megasthenes,  Nymphodorus,  and  others,  all 
of  whose  valuable  works  are  lost  It  is  poseible  that  the 
science  of  epigraphy  may  find  a  new  and  charming  field 
in  India.  Certainly  their  correct  and  efQcient  culture, 
now  degenerated  into  a  ghastly  skeleton,  haa  never  been 
properly  presented  in  literature,  and  what  of  them  has 
been  left  in  the  vortex  of  revolution  and  disintegration 
is  not  fit  to  be  quoted  as  a  factor  to  return  to. 

One  prominent  mention  of  the  unions  of  hunters  is 
that  of  Haliartus.  It  had  for  its  overwatohing  divinity 
the  goddess  Artemis,  or  Diana."    Dr.  Oehler  thinks  it 
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hkd  communioatioa  witb  kindred  organizatioim  in  My- 
laasa.  Dr.  Liiders  mentioiiB  in  connecUon  ^vith  this  at 
HaiiartuB,  another  whose  inBcription  was  found  on  a 
flag  of  atone  at  Steiris,  in  Phocis,  which  contains  a  list 
of  the  names  of  membera,  who  also  were  worshipers  of 
Diana  the  tutelary  prot«ctrice  of  the  huntamen.  Iliere 
was  in  Smyrna,  a  tliiaaoH  of  them  hut  dedicated  to  the 

fod  Anubis,  also  a  tntelaij  patron  of  the  chase  and  I>r. 
oooart  believes  it  to  have  been  Egyptian,  because  An- 
abis  was  an  Egyptian  divinity.^  Dumont>  in  his  Mix  of 
the  Archives  has  mentioned  a  siniilar  find  of  what  is  by 
the  archseolo gists,  called  a  huntsman's  union  at  FhilJp- 
popolis,  likewise  a  consecration  to  Diana. 

What  did  the  hunters  do,  and  how  came  it  about  that 
they  were  so  important?  The  answer  is  easy.  After  the 
oonquests,  Rome  and  her  newly  acquired  dependencies 
fell  into  a  <juuique-centennial  spell  of  profligacy  and 
greed  in  which  all  the  sullen  and  hideous  appetites  of 
the  ring  came  forth  as  never  before.  The  craze  in  eveiy 
nook  and  corner  of  the  vast  empire  was  to  bet  on  physi- 
cal powers  as  exhibited  in  bloody  and  brutal  combat. 
The  blood  from  wounds  and  gashes  of  soldiers,  prison- 
era  and  military  victims  could  no  longer  be  seen,  to  glut 
the  scenes  of  torture  and  death;  for  the  world  was  con- 
quered and  the  rage  of  horrors  had  been  stifled  in  the 
peace-policy  of  Anguatus.  But  the  hunger  for  acts  of 
cruelty,  whetted  by  a  dozen  generations  of  carnage  was 
not  to  be  cooled  down  by  the  languor  which  followed  a 
stoppage  of  war.  Men  and  women  longed  to  behold 
deeds  of  blood  and  cruelty;  the  gladiatorial  ring  and 
its  fights  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  were  in- 
vented to  fill  the  gap."  Oreat  numbers  of  these  amphi- 
theatres were  built  by  the  ring  speculators,  and  nearly 
every  city  of  any  considerable  population  possessed  a 
theatre  large  or  small,  where  the  blood-thirsty  people 
conld  assemble,  pay  their  entrance  tribute,  and  on  tiers 
of  stone  steps,  often  in  open  skies,  whether  in  rain  or 
shine,  feast  their  eyes  vrith  sights  of  naked  men,  witii 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  serpents,  panthers,  and  all  the 
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beasts  of  tbe  world's  wild  forests  and  swamps,  were 
huddled  and  stajrved  into  a  oonditioQ  of  fury,  that  tiie 
multitude  in  their  frenzr  of  wine,  women  and  Inst,  might 
behold  conflicts  of  tootn  and  claw  and  constricture,  and 
writhing,  mooning  death. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  whv  so  many  organ- 
izatious  of  huntsmeu  existed  to  leave  tlieir  monumental 
history  for  the  higher  science  of  an  advanced  oiriliza- 
tion.  They  were  genuine  workingmen,  organized  in 
protective  unions,  to  more  successfully  carry  out  their 
profession  in  scouring  forest  and  stream  to  entxap  snd 
secure  the  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  serpents  which  were 
to  satisfy  this  savage  lust  for  sights  of  rage  and  conflict 

Dr.  Waltzing,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  labor  asso- 
oiationa  of  the  Romans,  mentions  a  collegium  of  hunters 
who  made  the  seizure  of  wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatre 
a  specialty  of  the  chase."  This  chase  of  ^d  beasts 
for  the  amphitheatre  was  especially  imperative  among 
the  Romans  proper,  whose  internecine  cocquesto  had 
been  the  cradle  of  every  grade  of  cruelty,  leading  finally 
to  their  own  downfall  and  extermination.  From  Borne 
the  passion  extended  out  in  sll  directions  until  it  com- 
passed the  known  world.  There  is  quite  a  numerous 
mention  of  the  Boman  hunters  or  venatores  showing  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  wild  animals,  and  no  doubt  the 
unions  sometimes  succeeded  in  securing  enough  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  welL 

Dr.  Oehler  reminds  us  of  such  an  organization  at  Fan- 
topolis,"  Egypt,  whose  entire  business  was  to  trap  and 

gather  wild  beasts  for  the  Pantopolan  amphitheatre.  In 
itios,  a  town  of  Cyprus  also,  there  was  a  hunters'  so- 
ciety, with  a  boBB  hunter  or  manager.  They  also  had 
for  their  regular  daily  business  the  entrapping  and  ee- 
curing  of  game,  not  only  for  the  table  but  Uie  more  royal 
monsters,  elephants,  lions  and  tigers,  even  sometimes  a 
huge  boa  constrictor  or  other  serpent  to  nerve  the  piti- 
less myrmidons  of  the  sands. 

UBiU.  Corp.  Cm  Itt  Ranaita,  I.,  p.  IW:  "Colleglam  TautOTum  >uwdo- 
tam  Dluc;  obuHun  de  Uta*  aaro  dMu  1«  c&iw,  i  Sooc*  d'  Area;" 
ind  elta*  tb*  Oarpai  iDKClpUoiiiiin  I^tliumn,  VoL  X..  no.  6071,  bj  urUch 
wi  nndanUnd  "pour  U  Oirau." 

"  JfM;  "P»iiTOK)i.i»,  (AacTptMI.  »«»i)rgf«i  mnnw  imt«reliMOiJ«t>- 
"HTM  «!•  ■UdtUcha  Hrauvl*  mlt  dno  D«tEigBn  FntUr:  Mm.  dm  tMa 
AwMlV.,  ISBl,  iknur7^..m*hannlnKtinneD."  >hId,  (Ml;  "InKlHoQ 
watHjfbiOu  Sudan  wir  nMnnw  mit  atsem  ifx^tvrnti.  CIO.  M19. 
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OomprehensTve  Name— The  Orguiizations'  Greek  »nd  Latin 
Chisel- Work— Reliability  of  Our  Authority— iteoret  Behind 
the  Old  Beverence  for  the  Jua  Coeundi — Their  Headquar- 
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Wbjlt  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  ioquizy  now  going 
on  among  oni*  scholara  in  the  oosdemies  of  arohfeokigy  ? 
Since  th«  piinw  of  life  of  that  great  and  accurate  echdar, 
Angust  Bookh,  who  first  pronounoed  upon  euoh  an  asso- 
ciation among  the  ancients,  and  was  bo  fearless  as  to  give 
it  a  oomprehensive  name,  great  numbers  of  relio-hunting 
epignpnists,  alumni  from  the  academies  of  inscriptions, 
mreotora  of  excavations,  criLioa  in  hiero^yphica  and 
Greek  and  Latin  chisel-work,  and  sometimes  even  busi- 
ness travelers  and  amateurs,  have  been  alert,  and  on  the 
sea'Yih  for  more  of  these  strange  treasures  which,  skele- 
ton-like,  are  ^rinninf  at  man  a  ambitious  wisdom  and 
mistaken  pc^tioe,  ogung  backward  upon  this  grim  and 
ghostly  lore  of  the  Iwt  socialism. 

We  are  safe,  on  the  strength  of  such  irref  ataUe  author- 
ity, to  make  the  startling  announcement  that  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  in  the  flesh  teaching  socialism,  this  or- 
ganintibn  waa  at  its  height  of  power  and  effioienoy,  act- 
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uaU;  nnmbering  several  millionB  in  the  vuiotis  oitie> 
aod  diatxictfl  of  proconsular  Borne.  Secreted  behind  the 
reverence  which  made  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  impreg- 
nable, it  had  survived  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  con- 
qnesta,  outlived  the  war  policj  of  Buppression  by  ex- 
termination, gathered  atreugth  by  mutual  protection, 
sympathy  and  love  which  had  become  its  tenets,  and 
was  at  that  moment  blooming  with  a  grim  and  occult 
triumph  over  the  world  We  shall  show  that  its  tenets 
were  economic,  its  methods  socialistic  uid  its  vitahty 
inextinguishable.  ^ 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  headquarters  of  the  so- 
called  Great  International  Association  of  Artists  were 
at  TeoB.  It  closely  interlinked  and  federated  with  its 
branches  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Palestine,  Phrygia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Italy  and  Gaul.  Although  this  enormous 
association,  stretching  far  and  wide,  was  supposed  to 
be  strictly  musical  and  histrionic,  it  in  reality,  engrossed 
more  than  a  dozen  trades  of  mechanical  and  professional 
men.  Among  the  trades  co-ordinating  with  the  general 
scheme  were  tentmakers,  of  whom  St.  Paid  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  one;  the  masons,  because  temples,  school 
houses  and  residences  had  to  be  built;  gardeners  and 
cultivators  who  embellished  and  tilled  the  land  the^ 
owned  in  common;  mechanics  who  manufactured  musi- 
cal instruments;  engravers  who  chiseled  the  inscrip- 
tions, often  illy  because  unlettered  norkin^en;  clothes 
makers  and  menders,  ordinary  and  theatrical,  who  kept 
the  play  actors  in  trim;  cooks,  butchers,  water  carriets, 
scene  painters  and  decorators,  and  q^her  trades  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Then,  as  to  the  more  strictly  prof  essional  occupations, 
there  are  known  to  have  been  teachers  of  more  than  a 
dozen  different  branches  of  quite  olassical  literature;  for 
they  are  not  only  found  to  have  furnished  musio  and 
other  entertainments  for  the  people  but  they  gave  val- 
uable instructioD  to  the  wealthy  and  better-to-do,  to 
which  class  they  could  not  aspire  to  belong.'  Dr.  Luders 
has  explained  the  schools.* 

lAtbsoBDi,  IXWwitt7*ul«,  XIV.,  flES:    -'H<t4  «  nura  nvi  •<>•{<»>  hI 


>.  Diattft.  K^ul..  pp.  1M-M  itiowi  tha  numn'  of  tbaM  (ctaooli 
am  Iha  aUbocmte  maoriinfcaii  conniiiiiic  Uiu  of  piin*.  won  bn> 
Dd  tha  TirloDi  namai  of  Iha  plaTt   In  wUeh  ihg  chlldna  aad 
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There  existed  what  was  known  as  the  great  Ionian 
Synod,  which  oame  under  the  ^tolian  Law.  A  8>nod, 
snch  as  in  those  days  was  common,  was  a  union  of  these 
artisla  under  a  statute  legalizing  them  in  great  numbers, 
all  through  the  Ionian  towns  and  cities.  In  direct  con- 
nection 'with  them  is  what  ia  known  as  the  great  sjnod 
of  Teos  which,  away  back  in  those  days  was  th«  central 
city  of  the  Dionysan  union.'  This  powerful  god  Diony- 
Bos,  protector  of  the  products  of  nature,  "ennobler  of 
mankind  and  giver  of  joys,"  was  overseer  of  the  dra- 
matic  artists  and  patron  of  the  stage.  Consequently  all 
these  wandering  scenic  playwrighta  were  necessarily 
Dionysic  or  Bacchic.  The  great  federation  of  Teos  must 
have  numbered  millions.  The  inscriptions  show  us  a 
list  of  fifty-three  places  small  and  great  where  they  were 
estahlished,  and  where  they  carried  on  their  busineea 
of  public  amusement,  and  of  teaching.  This  list  which 
naKes  no  pretentions  to  completeness,  only  covers  a 
small  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Macedonia.  The 
schools  entered  into  competitory  strife  for  supremacy.* 

•  L&clen,  Msnyi.  Ktml.  pp.  112-1112.  whcrs  il  It  ibown  thm  in  tbs  reli^ 
loo(  poiDt  of  viaw  Ihe  mcmbari  were  the  caltivalora  ot  Ibe  Pyihlin  umI 
DalpGie  Biccbui,  or  Dioarinil  See  Rdsm,  De  BaeAo  n^tptto  nod  Welckar. 
AUt  DmlcmmtT.  I.,  p.  lAl  to.  Thev  wonhiped  the  Z-tw  or  Sivlour,  think- 
tBC  him  10  be  DiDnyiuj.  Proteclor  of  >LI  cood  in  Dalme. 

'LBdera.  Dimf.  saiul,.  pp.  I3a-137  givei  ■  litiolwisnen  who  received 
ramdi  ta,  auperioriiy.     Hiitoir  ugajn.lg  iDdebled  to  receiiOT  loood   in- 


ni  found  on  >  doDrt  ■!  Tms.  he.dquailerM  dC  the  ireil  1 
ollod  by  B»ckh,  the  Gceil  Geaieiode.  ■  word  which  i 
known  ■■  ■  church  commupilT.  Tbg  ioieripIiDa  i«  reiii 
ion;  He  alio  SOMand  tMO: 

Adults,  «iovi  fdihi  ot  un-.—fSprrfuTi^at  ^lufi 
(Thit  portion  of  the  none  ia  Iila(ihle. 

For  renderini  and  recitinf  rhapaody:— frv^vih^  ■nramA 

la  Zotlna,  ion  ot  Zoilui: 
For  readlDC  and  aaalduily  in  atadiea;— aivnwsiati 

10  Zotlua,  aoD  ol  Zoilua,    other  priaei. 

For  anpariority  in"ocilationa:-iw.fc*S<. 

to  Melrodonia.  lonol  Atlalai: 
For  alcelliliK  in  ganeiai  porily  ot  koowlodne:— irnn;* 

to  Dionyaiclea,  aoa  or  Melrodorna: 
For  anpariority  in  bisb  ■Ilalninenti  and  varied  eicellen 

to  Alhencua.  aon  ol  ApollDdomt: 
Per  akill  In  painting :— jvyfa^uii  .- 

ID  Dionraina,  aon  Dt  Dlonnlos, 
alto  to  DioDTt'i"-  toi  ol  ManecralDa. 
Oihar  ptrsona  whoae  ntmat   *i«  loo  dim  la  b*  raid  wllb  cortaiMj.  eb- 
Uined  pritM  for  catecorically  lialed  eicellBnce  in; 
■•Mtw^i'ai— baaniltui  panmanahip  tod  ptlalini; 
>>«>■**«  (XaiiWt);    torch  racinc  or  flanbaao  (ynuuttleei 
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Judging  from  inscriptdoiiB  and  variouB  desultory  binta 
of  the  writers  of  those  times,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  thera 
were  thonsauda  of  them;  and  that,  to  a  Tery  large  ex- 
tent they  were  employed  by  the  state,  or  munioipal  cor* 
poratione. 

In  their  art,  schools  of  no  very  despisable  siee  and 
excellence  arose  and  flourished  everywhere.  Their  didas- 
calus  or  teacher,  in  many  cities  became  so  popular  that 
wealthy  families  patronized  them  b;^  sending  their  sons 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  their  daughters,  to  be 
educated  by  them,  especially  in  singing  and  amateur 
accomplishments,  fitting  them  for  their  debut  in  society. 
The  reason  why  they  were  popular  with  the  emperors 
Nero  and  Domitian,  while  other  communistic  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  regular  trade  and  voting  unions,  were 
persecuted  and  massacred  by  such  potentates,  was  that 
they  made  flattery  and  legerdemain  their  business,  and 
were  obsequious  and  time-serring,  always  paying  the 
humblest  and  most  respectful  homage  to  aU  persons  in 
power.*  They  were  called  wanderers  everywhere  at  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  There  is  a  regular  title  to  this  effect 
which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Newtonian  inscription,* 
showing  that  the  association  was  legalized  throughout 
proconsular  Rome. 

Biographers  of  great  men  who  lutve  ima^ned  Ana- 
creon  to  have  been  a  member  of  this  association  in  ita 
earliest  days,  B  C.  561,  may  be  Burprised  to  learn  that 
such  allegiance  but  contributed  proof  to  his  personal  or 
social  glory.  It  is  true,  he  might  have  known  them; 
but  it  mast  have  been  a  comparatively  short  time  after 
Solon  ordained  the  law.  We  are  inclined  to  l^e  opinion 
that  the  wonderful  lyrics  in  dithyrambio  verse  of  this 
great  poet  might  have  contributed  a  great  deal  toward 
establishing  the  organization  and  placing  it  on  grounds 
of  perpetuity.  The  monuments  at  Teos,  Halioamassns 
and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  are  almost  innnmer- 
aUe.     So  also  we  have  a  valuable  notice  from  Dr.  Bam- 

to.Ail   lu  si    'AA^inv.r    'Et»«J^uh  ^tXin^ 
Attin.   Le  Baa  IBM,  fthowinf  thtt  lome  of 

°  n."p.''80;'Fot  mor«,  conwli  CIG.  WOT.  iVB. 

sras.  ett»:  Wglcksi.  JVooUr.  i.  Tni..  p.  IM;  O.  9.  III.,  p.  111.  Ttiglr  complJ. 
m*nt  to  HidrUii  ludi;  '"B  li^  'ilpuii^  'Ami*«vi|  Aim*"^  n^ntwrut 
MT£11  rttttat  riw  £•*  r^  siiiau^iVnn  wip'i  rto  Ai4ws>  ui  mirntfirtipm  X.ti- 
*WB  ntw  'AIAmv  -Atptarir  'ArTmrtlytr  Itgrnrrir.  EiirtKi  l-^w  Al^nvw." 
LUan,  p.  n.  HT*:  "Di*  Tnippe  war  Kr  dm  ■uuui  Ecdkiala  cbbcm^ 
•kairt,  sacb  it  Formal:  ir*  tft  e>iaui><rt(." 
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Bay  who,  to  aecure  aocurate  isformation  for  hia  critical 
geograpli;  of  the  bishoprics  and  churches  of  Pbr^gis, 
tntTelea  over  most  of  the  territory,  and  adds  his  personal 
observation  to  numberless  quotations  from  learned  men 
who  preceded  bim  in  this  interesting  field.'  He  quotas 
from  on  eranoa  or  thiasos — evidently  not  understoDdioff 
the  lowliness  of  those  makers  of  hie  inscriptioD — which 
if  not  already  converted,  are  very  near  to  being  a  full- 
fledged  Christian  church  through  a  union  of  poor  people 
who  communicate  their  adoration  of  the  mysterious  fore- 
numer-god  who  was  slaughtered,  and  suffered  martyr* 
dom.  lliey  are  proud  that  they  could  erect  to  him  an 
altar  out  of  their  own  means;  and  mention  upon  the  epi- 
graph that  they  are  a  tbiasoa.  The  date  appears  to  be 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  they  are  mithraic,  the  nearest 
pagan  approach,  if  not  already  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  city  and  district  are  Akmonia  and  Phrygia.' 

Dr.  August  Bockh  who  edited  the  Body  of  Greek  In- 
scriptions undertaken  by  the  Berlin  Academy,  after 
giving  the  subject  much  time  and  study  concludes  that 
the  (^eat  Ionian  Association  of  actors  had  for  the  basis 
of  its  organization  the  pattern  of  the  Attic  city  in  con- 
formity with  a  clause  in  the  original  Solonio  law  which 
is  lost,  but  fragmentarily  preserved  in  the  Boman  pro- 
vinci^  edict  of  Gaius.  There  appears  nothing  in  the 
Digest  containing  't,  which  we  quote  in  a  note,  to  show 
that  the  law  took  its  ori^nal  form  from  Solon's  measure; 
but  the  hint  given  by  Bockh  in  various  places,  that  this 
is  probable,  makes  us  feel  that  the  oomparison  is  the 
richer.*  It  is  unlikely  that  the  words  in  this  singular 
edict:  "ad  ftcempfum  reipu&Jice,"  were  at  all  intended  for 
the  then  existing  political  bodies.     It  is  much  more 

T  RunuT,  CiUa  and  BiiluifrUi  tj  nrygia.  II.,  pp._M-MS.  Hutr.  do.  6M: 

IwVv."  AgnlD.  on  ttas  lubjecl  of  tbe  noDdgrful  laieiunniir;  "ThE  lilla 
DioDyio*K>Ibegtini<)ii,"CDDlintie<ihE  Leacned  lutbor,  [iftM,  "wii  nicd  at 
PerCMiui.     He   wai  dio  chiet  god  st  Teoi,  ind  in  his  voimtiip  Ibe  Gigil 

•Faacirt.  De  CbU.'&n.  Arlf.,  p.  3U.  ipsililiig  ot  lbs  mullitudB  of  pllMU, 
■nenliou  Ihii.  but  citei  CIG.  SOeg.   BOTO  lo  ihow  their   numberi  eluwhen; 

regei  ED^Aem's't  Aiula^!  q'aa'r^' beDeGcliico'llegium  (uctam  el'ampllC 
citQn)  tuent,  artificai,  Aiiatica  idulitioDe,  et  liroe  divinit  IwaoTibDi  |iro*- 

•  IMinl.  III.,  4:    "Cjlius,  Hbn  lerHo  ad  idfc<iM>  ^vtlntialt Onibiu 

■utem  permiuum  eil  corpui  habere  callortii  aocletatl*  lire  cuiaaqne  alletiu 

rapabUca,  qi 
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l»ob«b]e  that  <Hiiu  had  «  oop;  either  of  the  Solonio  law 
oontaining  this  important  proTuiou,  or  a  copv  of  the 
same  law  as  tranalated  for  the  Twelve  Tablea  of  Romaa 
■tatutee. 

Dr.  Foucart  pahlished  a  valuable  ooatribation  in  proof 
that  theae  actors  were  numerouB  at  Tralles  in  Aaia  Mi- 
nor, and  were  worBhi[>erB  of  Hermes,  the  Latin  If  ercury, 
fiver  of  good  luck,  and  tutelar;  divinity  who  was  be- 
eved  to  preBide  over  skill,  gymnaatio  arts,  sciences, 
public  busmees,  markets  and  roada.  In  this  respect,  as 
implied  by  these  organizations,  Hermes  differs  little 
from  Dionysos  himself  who  wag  the  Ennobler  of  man- 
kind, giver  of  joys  etc."  The  temple  of  the&e  aasocia- 
tions  was  used  not  only  for  devotional  exercises"  which 
frequentlT  amounted  to  very  little,  but  to  the  practical 
work  of  their  rehearsals,  schools,  and  evening  meetings, 
as  well  as  their  common  meals  and  banquets.  At  Mity- 
lene  an  inscription  was  found  which  was  also  the  work 
of  the  great  co-working  organiEation  centered  at  Teos. 
The  members  played  dithyrambs  and  agonies.  All  over 
Phrygia  are  found  their  relics.  At  PeaainuB,  where  the 
aposUes  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  snubbed  at  the  syna- 
gogues and  turned  away,  and  where,  through  some 
mysterious  influence  of  which  we  shall  apeak  in  a  later 
chapter,  they  found  ready-made  brethren,  a  fine  slab  of 
the  wandering  troupes  of  the  same  br^dy,  turns  up,"  with 
a  glaringly  suggestive  reminder  that  St.  Paul,  a  scene 
mt^er  by  trade  if  not  a  member,  was  taken  in;  for  some* 
body  was  there  all  equipped  with  sympathy,  with  a  lit- 
tle temple,  a  brotherhood  and  means;  and  this  eomebodr 
secretly  helped  them  to  work  in  a  revival  and  establish 
a  church  at  PeBainuB.  We  shall  prove  that  the  "  some- 
body" were  unions  of  trade  brotherhoods. 

The  Great  Ionian  Theatrical  Society  had  powerful 
churches,  or  as  they  are  designated  by  the  German  ar- 
dueologists  "Gemeinden"  in  a  dozen  cities,  chief  among 
which  was  Teos,  and  thence  spreading  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  world.  At  Tyre  there  was  one  performing 
the  agonies,  there  designated  as  the  great  JQexandrian 
plays.    At  Rome  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  there  were 
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opga&icfttioiui  known  kb  the  Lnpercalia,"  whiclt  became 
BO  considerable  that  the  attention  of  the  senate  was 
Beveral  times  called  to  them  and  the;  were  mentioned 
bj  historianfi.'*  Cicero  speaks  of  them  in  terms  deno- 
tmg^  contempt,  regarding  them  as  no  better  than  wild 
beaata."  His  contempt  for  the  Germans,  like  a  great 
part  of  his  aristocratic  notions  brilliantlj  expreased  in 
contemptuouH  tones,  is  a  poor  offset  agaiust  the  great 
human  fact  that  the  Oermane,  perhaps  on  thia  very  ac- 
conut,  have  outlived  Cicero  and  Borne,  and  have  for  some 
reason  or  another  planted  an  immortal  civilization  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  aristocracy  bo  boaatingly  upheld  by  the 
proud  oratorical  lawyer  of  Borne.  The  lupercalia  were 
no  other  than  innocent  societies  of  the  play  actors,  be- 
ing allied  to  the  great  international  association  of  play- 
wrights which  had  their  headquarters  in  far  off  Teos  of 
Asia  Minor.  We  strongly  suspeot  that  the  trouble  with 
Cicero  was,  that  these  "lupercalia  he  dcuounces  as  wild 
beaata,  whose  institutions  were  founded  in  forests  and 
fields  before  the  dawn  of  humanity  and  law,"  were  on 
tbe  side  of  Clodius,  his  mortal  enemy,  who  is  now  well 
known  to  have  defended  the  poor  workingmen  and  their 
organizations,  whom  Cicero  hated,  peisecuted  and  sup- 
pressed. History  recounts  that  ClodiuB,  to  shun  the  ven- 
geance of  his  pursuers,  escaped  to  Bovilla  whither  he 
was  chased,  entering  into  the  temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,  a 
crime  entailing  death  under  the  Boman  law.  Evidence 
now  turns  up  that  this  temple  was  of  the  lower  mysterias, 
not  the  great  ofQoial;  and  that  this  her  Dionysio  habitat 
was  one  of  the  many  asylums  of  retreat,  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  usage  among  the  poor."  It  opened  its 
doors  freely  to  all  persecuted  persons  of  the  fraternity 
to  which  it  belonged.  It  was  euq  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted.  The  cruel  money  power  agaiuBt  which 
personages  like  Jesus,  Clodius,  Socrates  and  other  mar- 
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tyrs  fought,  used  its  low  subterfuge  of  tergiTersation, 
and  to  this  day  makes  the  encyclopedias,  the  histories 
and  the  rhetoricians  fervid  in  calumnious  defamation 
of  Clodius  for  having  invaded  the  secret  penetralia  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  The  least  insight  into  facta  would  dis- 
abuse the  encyclopedists  of  their  error;  since  the  Bona 
Dea  was  none  other  than  Diana,  the  great  protectress 
of  the  poor  and  provider  for  their  fortunes,  pleasures 
and  joys.  Kinship  ia  indeed  claimed  for  her,  with 
Neriesis,  the  goddess  who  pursued  and  scourged  with 
vengeful  fury  the  greedy  who  grasped  and  appropri- 
ated  more  than  their  share. 


OHAFTEB  XIL 

ANCIENT  MUSIC. 

STONES  BRINGING  WRITTEN  MELODIES  BACt 
TO  LIFE. 

Kuno  of  th«  Unioiu  Described — Introdoctor;  Befl«otioii8 — Bx- 

filoded  Belief  Thftt  Ancient  Porefftthers  poueesed  no  Euow- 
edge  of  UuBicai  Notes — Dtscoverj  at  Delphi  in  1895 — Won- 
derful Hu«ical  Find  Chiseled  on  Pronaos  of  Temple  of  Pjth- 
ian  Apollo— Olympian  Hill-Slopea— Dr.  Theodor  Remach's 
Orfiogmpli— Author's  Visit  to  the  Temple  of  Oracles— Keen 
Criticism  of  Beinach,  Orusius,  Welcher — Frogs  of  Aristo- 
phanes— Uusic  of  the  Agonies — Fausaniss'  Treasury  of  the 
Athenians — QeTaerlonlcetrumentalMusio — Second  Musical 
Find  in  1896,  Btill  better— Talusble  IHustration— Third 
Uusical  Find — A  Treasure  from  Tralles  in  Asia — Influence 
of  the  Unions  who  posRessed  the  Science — Outfit  of  the 
Uusiciaos — Power  of  tbe  Drama— They  Sang  a  Doiolog]' — 
Orphic  Canticle — Wide  Range  of  the  Singers — The  Hannos- 
tios  Nomos — A  Mournful  Strsin — The  Hymnodoi — Wlist 
whenat  Last  the  Ohristians  Came — Jealous  Prelates  Stabbea 
Genius  to  the  Heart — Victimized  bf  Prelate  Power — Sup- 
pression at  Laodioea — Tbej  Fell  Forever, 

So  wonderful  and  enohantine  are  the  fruito  of  investi- 
gating Boienoe  which  sprout  and  ripen  out  of  the  oritioal 
reading  by  oar  savants  in  the  seminaries  of  inaoription, 
that  we  are  constrained  from  sheer  amazement  to  ask  : 
Are  we  singing  to-day  the  identical  strains  that  were 
familiarly  hummed  and  chanted  by  our  ancestors  more 
than  2,000  years  ago? 

Such  a  thought  reproves  ridicule  and  assumes  the 
serious,  as  we  plunge  down  into  its  resources  of  evidence 
and  drag  up  TTotn  the  lugubrious  literature  of  the  for- 
gotten workingman,  the  startling  glyptios  of  his  facile 
pbiseL    Mot  oaly  did  thsy  compose  music  but  the;  wrota 
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it;  vd  adapted  it  to  beautiful  Terae  which  is  preaerved 
to  US  in  hjBma  to  the  diYinltiea  they  loved.  It  has  long 
been  aaauined  that  the  anoienta  had  no  mueical  liter- 
ature; no  notea  bv  which  others  could  read  or  perform 
on  intatrumenta  the  delicious  strains  which  thrill  the 
tasteful  moderns  with  half  of  what  makes  lifs  worth  liv- 
ing.  Ad  this  belittling  of  departed  ages  is  giving  way 
before  the  discoveries  that  are  iUuminating  this  brilliant 
science  of  the  past.  The  splendid  triumph  of  modem 
research  ia,  that  tbia  cumulus  of  facts  proving  art  and 
music  and  multiform  learning,  whose  fossilized  history 
rises  from  submergence  into  science  worthy  of  recogiu- 
tion  by  univeraitiea  of  Europe,  to  be  wholly  the  work  of 
an  organization  of  laboring  people,  so  humble  and  lowly 
that  in  their  own  lifetime  they  could  not  regard  them- 
selves aa  citizens,  or  hardly  as  human  beings. 

The  ancient  musical  guQds,  like  the  burial  societies, 
were  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  unions  whose  description 
occupies  the  three  preceding  chapters  of  this  work.  The 
musical  attachment  was  a  natural  adjunct  which  com-  ' 
pleted  the  whole  vast  business  of  whst  we  have  just  de- 
scribed as  the  "Great  Ionian  Oemeinde,"  or  church  of 
artists  and  playwrights.  It  was  not  perfect  without  the 
necessary  music;  and  as  a  result,  this  accomplishment 
was  worked  out  to  a  state  of  much  perfection. 

We  proceed  immediately  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Delphio  Hymns.  The  analysts  of  the  ancient  music, 
who  devoted  time  and  talent  to  the  aubjeot  are  Welcker, 
Beinach,  Weil,  CruaiuH,'  Weber,  Homolle,  Weeaely,  and 
others  devoting  their  lives  to  the  work. 

In  1896  there  was  found  in  the  ancient  temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Delphi,  a  small  city  of  Antiquity  situated  on 
thelitUe  river  Flistos,  some  miles  from  the  Oulf  of 
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Obrinth  and  lying  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Punassiu,  ui 
•ztroordinary  inHcription  engr&Ted  upon  the  pronaoa 
of  the  once  T&at  and  magnificent  temple  of  tbe  Pythian 
Apollo.  There  was  once  an  earthquake  that  engulfed 
thiB  mountain  city  in  catastrophe  and  ruin.  On  ac- 
count of  the  paganiem  which  existed  in  the  ancient  past, 
the  Chriatiana  ascribe  this  seismic  upheaval  to  the  Al- 
mighty Jehovah.  But  curiously  enough,  this  was  after 
all,  about  the  same  being  as  the  Jove  of  the  inhabitants 
they  condemn. 

Delphi  still  nestles  at  the  foot  of  this  celebrated  Mounts 
In  a  craggy  dell,  classic  and  beautiful,  exquisite  to  the 
romanticist,  with  pocket-gulfs,  flowery  fragrance,  guah- 
ing  eprings,  oriental  birds  and  crag-climbing  herds, 
seemmgly  tbe  only  survivors  of  an  ancient  majesty 
which  presided  there,  over  the  destinies  of  men.  A  pur- 
ling creek  still  foams  and  tumbles  past  tbe  ruins  of 
Apollo's  temple.  One  great  mountain  spring,  the  Cas- 
taliagurgles  from  the  beights.  It  is  the  self-same  me- 
phetio  fountain  of  antiquity,  whose  liquid,  when  tasted 
by  tbe  priest  and  prieet«BB  in  charge  of  the  secret  work, 
caused  them  to  fall  into  an  ecstatic  tranoe  and  to  sing 
with  inarticulate  tones,  tbe  dirges  and  requiems  of  tne 
great  cathegemonean  Apollo. 

Among  tbe  recently  discovered  monuments  of  art 
which  are  fixed  to  the  credit  of  the  Dionysan  artiBta,  are 
two  inscriptions  of  written  music,  of  the  age  of  B.  C.  134, 
or  as  Weil  and  Crusius  inform  us,  tbe  age  of  Augustus. 
These  trophies  completely  overthrow  Qxe  aged  belief 
that  ^e  ancients  did  not  write  music.  In  our  recent 
visit  to  tbe  scene  of  these  discoveries,  we  received  much 
sew  information  through  a  personal  conversation  vrith 
H,  Theodore  Beinacb,  the  critical  epigraphist,  whom 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  detailed  to  work 
out  the  new  finds  at  Delptu.  He  found  the  key  to  the 
musical  powers  of  certain  hitherto  incomprehensible 
characters  notbelonging  to  the  Qreek  alphabet.  He  was 
BO  kind  as  to  present  us  with  heliographio  representa- 
tions of  them,  token  by  the  artists  at  the  excavations. 

In  ancient  Qreek  music,  tbe  notes  were  written  in  a 
straight  line  and  not,  as  with  us,  in  a  scale  of  ascending 
and  descending  tones.  There  were  many  characters, 
each  of  a  different  power  and  tbe  tone  was  known  by 
the  shape  rather  than  the  positioa  of  the  note. 
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The  experts  of  the  Athenian  Bchool  under  the  anspices 
<  the  French  government,  diBCOvered  a  hymn  to  Apollo, 
-irhich  thej  call  the  first  find.  It  was  published  m  1894 
vid  is  here  represented,  with  the  translation  from  the 
oriirinal  heliograph.  Some  account  of  it  was  given  in 
the  newspapers  of  that  time.  Later,  another  discovery 
was  made  in  the  same  temple,  consisting  of  a  large  flag, 
part  of  the  prooaos  or  the  portal,  npon  which  were  en- 
graved suspicious-looking  letter-like  characters,  likewise 
found  to  be  music.  The  old  rock  was  so  hroken  and  worn 
by  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  the  vandalism  of  man 
which  had  been  going  on  since  about  B.  C  134,  or  2160 
years,  that  the  work  of  reconstructing  and  adjusting  its 
fragments  to  expose  the  lettering  in  a  legible  shape  was 
at  first  thought  impossible.  Patience  and  skill  at  last 
prevailed.  The  broken  fragments  were  toggled  together 
and  the  artists  succeeded  in  taking  an  indifferent  helio- 
graph such  as  is  shown  in  the  cuts.  From  this  the  true 
study  of  deciphering  and  modernizing  the  music  was  con- 
ducted, until  the  world  is  in  proud  possession  of  the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  laborer. 

The  scientific  world  had  long  been  anticipating  rich 
discoveries  now  going  on  under  other  powerful  writers. 
Crusius  brought  out  some  new  points  on  the  Papyrus 
of  Euripides,'  Theodore  Reinach  showed  us  a  quota- 
tion on  the  subject,  from  Dion  Chryaostom,'  referring 
directly  to  their  written  music.  This,  then  was  a  signifi- 
cant hint,  being  from  so  ancient  and  so  reliable  an  au- 
thor. Furthermore,  they  found  in  the  celebrated  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes  something  very  significant,  regarding 
the  Delphic  hymns  which  they  afterwards  discovered,  as 
we  have  described.*  Even  Cicero  who,  like  Pliny,  wrote 
on  a  multitude  of  subjects,  gives  ns  some  suggestive 
points  which  were  carefully  noted  by  the  scientific  ex- 
perts on  the  track  of  the  lost  worts  on  DionTsan  artists. 
Crusius,  perceiving  the  importance  of  all  this  honorable 
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meution,  even  by  men  elsewhere  expressing  the  greatest 
contempt  for  their  organizations,  bewails  the  fragmen- 
tary condition  of  the  evidence.'  Hints  from  modem 
writers,  together  with  their  quotations,  all  show  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  are  unions  of  the  Dionysan 
artists.'  Notable  among  those  who  foresaw  the  discov- 
eries of  written  music  is  the  great  author.  Dr.  Welcker, 
whose'  magnificent  work  on  the  Greek  trilogies  sur- 
passes all  others  in  penetration  and  truthfulness  to  the 
customs  and  forms  of  the  ancients.  This  earlier  work 
contributed  much  in  inspiring  the  French  and  other  gov- 
ernments to  appropriate  funds  with  which  to  unearth 
and  bring  to  the  surface  their  sunken  treasures.'  The 
discoveries  thus  far  at  Delphi  show  that  the  agonies  with 
the  people  there,  were  the  principal  attraction;  and  the 
Atlienians,  Corinthians,  Megarians  and  Eleusinians  dur- 
ing the  summer,  nsed  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Mount 
Olympus  and  in  the  cool  shades  of  the  Delphian  Pamas* 
BUS,  in  the  sacred  city,'  regale  themselves  in  the  delight- 
ful concertfl  and  the  agonies,  performed  by  the  Dionysan 
artists.* 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Delphic  hymns."  In  the  wording,  mention  is  made  in 
praise  of  the  Romans,  giving  us  to  infer  that  the  hymns 
were  not  written  until  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans  which  historical  event  took  place  in  B.  C. 
14fi.     As  a  consequence,  Weil  and  Reinach  are  in  favor 
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nuDta"  found  ii«r  ths  miln  Iniciiptlaii  ol  Uic  Delphic  Bymn,  ind  idmlta 
tbtt  It  ipeiks  a(  tb*  Buxov  S<*«<>vi,  hlatlni  tliit  tt  rai}'  be  >  pnjcr  lor 
PrfcdiD  or  peace:   perhapg  It  ii  a  pn^er  for  Frelhcft.  ot  (recdoiD. 

'  Laden,  "DkinTi.  Ktrnit.."  pp.  US.  Hi.  ipeakt  at  Ihcre  beioE  an  or- 
(lulled  bodr  of  poor  bread  eimen.  He  glTea  an  Intereatlnc  account  ot  tbdr 
dioml.  and  <la  early  and  later  uaea  aa  wiU  aa  the  paraphtnulla  In  ule  br 
than  on  page  US:  and  bla  hints  of  the  then  unhaowD,  alww  that  In  hla 
mlad.  wrtttea  nualc  vaa  a  certalntr,  a  fact  which  haa  beta  diaccrered  tlDM 
Welcker*!  work  waa  publlahed. 

•Welcker,    "Aewii'lelache   Trikifia;"    "Oriech,   Tia«adlen.- 
■Croaina.    "Ddph.    Hyoui.,"    p.    94:     "An(   alle    FKle   aber  dnd    attiMbt 
■    ■    -       '"--■■■-■  Jia,  A-     - ^_.,-.._    J 


_  _     n  in  Delphi  bel  aEin  Ar>a"i  "was  ao  feweholichoa, 

an*  Ihrer  ErwUnnms  die  betondtre   Art   d«  Ftttes   kium   beaClmma  kaao. 

"  Onahi^  "DalplL  Bjintu,"  p.  eg:  "Die  RjTnntn  mnaaan.  naeh  Ihrar 
Inbalt.  w|a  naeb  Omm  poetlachen  und  masUtallicfaea  SMI.  littnllcb  dei  fMA 
■I  Mt,  atws  dtr  Ultti  dca  dritten  Jahrbunderta  Tor  Chr.,  anfcbOre^ 
TUi  weraU  b«  B.O.  UO,  or  abmt  100  raart  earllir  thin  the  eaHsMti  of  O- 
rnseb  Aeadani7. 
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of  placing  the  date  at  B.  C.  146/'  while  Crusius  suggests 
that  it  might  have  been  composed  as  early  as  B.  C.  250. 
Still  another  authority  gives  the  date  as  B.  C.  40.  On 
this  subject  we  may  append  some  remarks  indirectly  from 
the  "London  Times"  but  directly  from  the  "New  York 
Sun/'  published  at  the  time  of  the  analysis  of  Reinach 
which  was  finished  in  1896,  considering  it  worthy  of 
transcription  into  a  note." 

Saint  Saens,  an  ingenious  and  successful  musical  com- 
poser first  undertook  to  reproduce  the  Antigone  of  JEb- 
chylus,  and  no  little  interest  was  created  regarding  the 
outcome  of  the  attempt."  At  any  rate  the  labors  of  Weil^ 
Reinach  and  Crusius  recently,  have  so  improved  upon 
every  former  work,  great  as  is  the  investigation  of  Wel- 
cker  and  others  and  admitting  that  these  pioneers  blazed 
their  pathway,  for  which  we  are  determined  that  so  far 
as  lies  in  our  power  they  shall  receive  full  credit,  have 
penetrated  no  less  than  three  immortal  inscriptions,  and 
overturned  the  old  belief  that  the  ancients  did  not  know 
how  to  write  and  teach  music  scientifically.  There  have 
been  rehabilitations  of  the  music  of  the  forefathers  pro- 
duced in  the  theatres  of  Athens,  Paris  and  elsewhere,  in 
form  of  the  modem  concert;  and  living  humanity  has 
been  regaled  with  the  delightful  strains  which  were  com- 
posed thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  ancient  poor  man 
and  at  an  age  when  he  was  regarded  as  little  better  than 
the  dog.    The  whole  is  a  triumph  to  his  glory  and  honor. 

u  "JouTMl  de  Coiresp.   HCllAnique,"   1898. 

^  New  York  "Sun":  "In  their  exctyationa  at  Delphi  the  French  hare  un- 
earthed the  buildinr  Pauaanias  called  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenians.  They 
discovered  the  remaina  of  two  large  alaba  of  atone,  inscribed  with  words  and 
music.  In  the  first  aeason's  work  they  A>und  fourteen  fragments  of  Tarious 
size«,  of  which  they  piA)lished  an  account  last  year.  Four  of  the  tragmenta 
were  distinguished  from  the  other  ten  by  a  difference  in  the  notation  of  the 
music,  and  these  four  made  up  a  piece  that  was  introduced  to  the  public  aa 
the  'Hymn  of  Apollo.'  They  recently  found  another  large  fragment,  to  which 
the  remaning  ten  were  adjusted,  and  now  they  have  a  second  hymn.  Tlie  Irat 
line  of  the  new  hymn  la  followed  by  the  first  line  of  a  decree.  This  showa 
how  theae  compositions  came  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  stone.  The  purport  of 
both  hymna  ia  substantially  the  aame.  After  the  invocation  of  the  musea  the 
poet  gives  varioua  legends  of  Apollo's  life  and  works,  ending  with  the  slaughter 
of  the  Oaula  at  Delphi,  in  179  B.C.  He  then  Imp'ored  the  gods  for  protec- 
tion for  Delphi  and  Athens  and  the  government  at  Rome.  The  date  is  there- 
fore after  140  B.C.,  when  the  Bomana  took  poaseasion  of  Oreeoa.**  Tet  it 
might  have  been  100  years  later. 

^New  York  "Musical  Courier.**  Dec  27,  1886:  "Choruses  in  (mlUtion 
of  the  ancient  (music);  but  are  they  the  self -aame?  Oevasit  prorea  that  they 
were  rendered  instrumentally  by  the  ancients.'*  And  stiU  sgain.  Ibid: 
"One  brief  phrase,  .twice  repeated,  of  the  cborua  in  dialogue'  with  Antigone  I9 
gl^ren  in  the  hypophrygian  mode;  but  one  of  the  ehordaea,  the  invbouioD-to 
Bacchus,  ia  written  in  the  syntonolydian  mode  (fa  ending  on  the  itoediailC  la); 
sad  has  aa  essentially  plaintive  character.  Hlie  rudixaentary  polypbooy/  sajs 
Oeffisrt*  Niras  praotleed  by  the  aneienta.'  '* 
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The  third  muBicol  find  is  that  near  Tralles  in  Asia 
Minor,  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  the  Seikilbs.  It 
is  an  inscription  of  pre-Christian  antiquity,  well  preserved 
on  a  smooth  slab  of  stone,  and  bearing  the  notes  and 
also  the  words,  composed  for  a  wealthy  citizen  who,  on 
hie  death-bed  willed  the  musical  branch  of  the  Dio- 
nysan  artists  a  sum  of  money  out  of  whose  use  they  were 
to  commemorate  his  anniversary  by  banquet  and  song. 
The  words  and  music  are,  ae  in  the  Delphic  hymns, 
worked  out  into  modem  notes;  and  we  are  thankfully 
cognizant  to  M.  Theo.  Heinach  who  peiBonally  furnished 
ua  copies  in  heliograph,  which  we  nere  present.  This 
gentleman  was  firm  in  bis  assurance  that  the  Delphic 
mnsic,  if  not  that  of  the  Seikilos,  which'  as  is  easily  seen 
has  not  exactly  the  same  literary  system,  is  theirs.  The 
monument  to  the  Dionysan  artis'tB,  from  so  high  an  au- 
thority, is  certainly  fiattering  in  their  favor;  since  M. 
Beinach  thought  that  so  far  as  he  had  investigated  their 
science  and  aptitude,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  ancient 
civilization,  he  had  found  that  they  possessed  high  skill 
and  efGciency. 

The  importance  of  the  musical  and  gymnastic  influ- 
ence of  these  organizations  did  not  escape  the  commenta- 
tors and  lexicographers  of  their  own  age.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  there  were  several  very  good  diction- 
aries of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages."  There  was 
great  rivalry  in  musical  performances  of  the  Dionysan 
artiBtfi."  Their  skill  was  so  great  and  their  behavior  so 
good  that  they  were  very  popular  and  their  music  took 
preference  to  all  others."  Mnimniua,  Marius,  Craasns, 
Antony,  Ifero,  Heliogabalus,  and  many  others  of  Home's 
soldiers  and  emperors  hired  them  to  perform,  and  we 
have  already  recounted  how  Alexander  at  one  time  got 
three  thousand  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  That  these 
mnsicians    were    furnished    with  a  complete  outfit,  in- 

**  Pollui,    "OnomBftlcOB.    m.,    lUi      ''EpJnt.  ,     Thv  M   iyrnvMI  tH  g^ 

nil  dadBitloo  »t>  tt*ai  Id  tin  time  or  tlie  «mperan,  tod  Inclvded  gli^- 

tcri*l  (BMrtUsneDli  oooulaiullr. 

» LMut,    "Dtoora.    KOMtV^  p.    1»;    •«/■:      "W.tMlfKii"    brtoMD   lb* 

»i*aiMlM.mt.     who  dM  sst  (ini,   but  pUrcd;       tM4D!u  Uwlr  s«a«tlUT« 

rimli7.    So  ilB  tha  nn»  riraliy  btfcco  tlia  •»>>tTd  tid    t«a  nk^ltx,  th* 

iBii^  <tf  vtkm  auf  Xa  the  flute. 

(  iimifinHj    aJbd  apon  to  pcrtorm  for  rieli    -'11  rm  nntle- 
"laa."  ST.,  fl.  latonu  w  thtt  UuDnlai  ■tto-  U»  m«n>^ 
-    - -.    -i»% 

tnetn   fntMUei.     : 


erm  Oarlnth,  tagttti  gnti'  wjtaben  of  theee  uttau  to  pertona  at  Ui  pi*- 
■ ■-'   -— "  -     PoUMm,    XXX.,   W;    lUd    Atbcdisai,    XIV.,  p.   ><*>  Jf^^ 


, .,  __  »aBunt  al  their  MhoaU  ind  U*  rt  v^wJ^B' 

sn.  tat  >ot*  1. 
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eluding  tflnto,  mechanical  took  and  even  water  oarn«T8, 
IB  made  manifest  by  inscriptions  and  pictures,  one  of 
which  we  present  as  an  illustration."  Unlike  modem 
methods,  where  society  is  fumistied  with  theatres,  and 
equipments  ready  to  receive  traveling  troupes,  these 
Dionysan  plovwrigbts  fuTDiahed  their  own  parapher- 
nalia and  had  means  for  transportation  from  place  to 
place.  Printing  and  advertising  were  defective,  and 
there  being  no  great  public  means  of  conveyance  run- 
ning on  time  like  our  railroads  and  steamers,  they  had 
to  work  a  wandering  voyage  through  the  world,  often 
arriving  at  new  places  unannounced,  and  in  consequence 
they  sometimes  appeared  as  amateurs,  although  in  re- 
ality they  were  old,  practiced,  professional  artiste. 

One  of  the  great  and  favorite  themes  which  the  peo- 
ple of  those  days  delighted  to  see  played  and  acted  out 
was  the  martyrdom  of  their  beloved  god.  In  Phrygia, 
this  imaginary  victim  was  Attys,  or  Adonisi  in  Egypt 
he  was  Osiris;  in  Teos  and  its  environs  he  was  Dionysos 
Eathegemoua;  in  Caucassus,  he  was  Prometheus  chained 
to  a  rock  and  tortured  to  death  by  ravenous  birds.  Each 
of  these  messiahs,  while  on  the  rack  of  torture,  in  his 
dying  ^fip  gave  up  the  ghost,  feelingly  imploring  the 
(treat  Father  to  forgiv  bis  pursuers  ^nd  througn  his 
death  redeem  humanity.  This  in  skeleton,  as  the  an- 
cient salvation,  was  the  subject  of  innumerable  plays,  all 
dramatically  elaborated  on  scenes,  some  of  which  were 
of  highest  art  and  perhaps,  in  painting  and  exquisite 
portrayal,  never  equaUed.  It  is  posaible  that  they  some- 
times  developed  artistio  efforts  equalling  if  not  surpass- 
ing our  modem  spectacular  views,  with  weird  effects,  os 
durmingly  produced  by  onr  electric  and  calcium  beams. 
Thus  they  certainly  exhibited  the  passion  plays,  includ* 
in^  the  apotheosis,  while  the  anima  of  tlieir  typical  man, 
writhing,  but  towering  above  an  ignis  of  fienmsh  torture, 
with  a  benevolent  omnipotence  when  at  the  triumphant 
pinnacle  of  dissolution,  long  before  the  arrival  of  our 

i:  Cruiiut.  D*t  IMfkHA.  Br-noi,  p.  31,  ud  O.  giva  ■  colEsf  inm  or  IwIt 
witii-ocrieri  which  Txiplaiaed:  "Cnier  dan  nAmt  AiXM«  wird  us  )m- 
tlimmtct  coUsKiam  mi  dim  dalnfaiKhsn  Priuticadel  m  wdiho  Hin.  Dam 

Kicen  Zniammanhuc  uch.  kOante  mu  ui  HTdrophorsn  donksn.  wii  mla 
■pollenigbsD    Kslini   bsi    SDhufarauchaD  nud   bel   dar  Onki 
untineD."     AguD.  Di.  RamuT,  CU.  awl  £u).  nr^..  II..  p.  V»  • 
iBKripIloDi  11  Akmonii,  aad  diKovsted  Ibll  tbuj  ■onMtildai 


"Th»  HTmnodi»  were  ■  bodr  of  p«i«dm  coBDaeUd  with  th*  uttra  caltu.' 
4sublIaM  priclicinc  caiUis  cBcanetaiai  ot  t  miuictl  cbariclar  is  baser  at 
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BaTiour,  uaed  to  be  made  to  erj  out  "Father,  forgiTe 
them  for  the;  know  not  what  they  da""  It  is  known 
that  when  these  playa  were  atwoimcod  to  take  place,  no 
matter  in  what  city  or  locality  of  Greek  or  Latm-Bpeak- 
ing  regions  of  the  world,  the  people  would  throng  to- 
gether, render  in  their  hard-earned  pittances  of  money 
to  pay  entrance  and  sit  on  stone  steps  in  the  open  air 
wiuioat  covering  from  the  elements  of  nature,  in  dizzy 
qualms  of  religious  delight  often  rising  to  infatuation, 
a  chill,  damp  night,  or  a  blazing  afternoon,  frequently 
contracting  colda  and  malaria,  often  bringing  tnem  to 
the  graTe.  All  along  the  mute  of  their  strange  his- 
tory we  find  scattering  relics  of  these  playwrights'  long 
time  existence.  There  was  a  sermon  once  deliTered, 
fragments  of  which  were  picked  up  by  the  keen  obser- 
vers of  the  renaissance.  It  was  a  "Word"  to  the  "In- 
itiates;" and  the  hymn  which  they  sang,  accompanied 
with  a  dosology,  comes  to  ua  in  the  well-known  frag- 
ment attributed  to  Sanchuniatho,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  Fhilon  was  the  author  although  he  was  only 
the  translator.  There  was  likewise  a  parting  benediction 
which  Warburton  and  Le  Clerk  declare  to  have  been 
the  kogx  ompax  which  means  about  the  same  thing  as 
watch  and  pray.  The  hymn,  or  Orphic  canticle  was 
attributed  to  the  Jew  Anstobulus. 

There  has  also  been  found  in  the  Columbarium  at 
Borne,  an  inscription  of  scbooki  where  the  hymns  of  the 
Asiatic  artists  of  Dionysos,  organized  under  the  jus  coe- 
nndi  of  the  Solonio  dispensation,  were  taught.  In  1726, 
there  was  discovered,  in  a  field  at  Rome  near  the  Ap- 

ition  way,  a  large  sepulchral  building,  so  sunken  in  neg- 
eotful  oblivion  of  the  ages,  that  it  was  covered  some 
seven  feet  under  the  ground.  Of  this  strange  tomb  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  future.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  full 
of  inscriptions  of  the  life,  the  doings  of  the  ancient  lowly 
and  none  other.  This  magnificent  building  could  not 
have  been  constructed  for  less  than  a  million  of  dollars 

"Uiller  bu  trarulBled  aome  wordi  ol  ths  celebrated  Orpbie  brmn: 
"AUt*.  Lei  AHTiieni  1'  appclleiil  1e  Trpis  foii  rsuraltablg  Adonis."  'im.  rt 
lujLDvffi  fiiv  'AirvwH  Tptwo^^rir  'ASarir."  FltiioKyAoum^na.  od.  Bpfiller,  p.  IIB, 
■bewiu  that  Attia,  or  Atlfi  Bod  Adonii  •west  ddo  and  Iba  aama.  On  the 
BirmtuMatealm,  tea  FoDcait,  Uu.  BcL,  p.  114.  Even  then  tha  anitu  et 
Ai^nwH  ware  wiitia(  mnaic  u  well  ii  woidt.     CI.  LIddell  in  tmrb.  Sitw^. 

KOahlar.  J(55..  oil*  uimiiid  an  aiiDDf  at  brmn  tiaieca  il  Epbean*.  <tci 
^di  atella  hiar  die  laacbriften  naammen.  in  velcban  di«M  allelB.  odar 
mil  i*a  ttiiritt  leiunDt  warden.  'ViivvM  wsrdea  erwUiot  In  Atrttrim.  AdL 
MKL,  XVIIL.  laa  p.  Ml.  or.  H;  in  N»»i>U<  ad  latram;  JrcUaL  Ma; 
IML.  au  OMWmich,  XV.,  IMI,  t  luchrinaa.  in  dem  alMr  tfu^^ 
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in  our  own  dajB  of  architectural  faoilitieB.  In  it  we  find 
tbe  self-Mune  hymn  smgers."  They  existed  in  Borne  in 
large  uuinbers.  They  were,  in  fact,  oi^amzed  in  such 
force  that  their  inscriptiona  are  found  in  every  country 
of  the  known  world,  and  probably  numbered  in  the  Au- 
guBtian  age,  after  human  life  began  to  recuperate  under 
the  peaceful  policy  of  the  first  Ctesars  wnich  refilled 
the  earth  with  population,  two  or  three  millions  of  initi- 
ates, all  workiug  for  a  living  by  the  art  of  music 

There  is  a  slab  from  Corcyra  which  shows  that  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  the  same  struggle  for  existence 
was  going  on."  Luders,  as  shown  in  the  note  below, 
proves  a  good  deal  regarding  the  personnel  of  the  sing- 
ers and  accompanying  musicians  of  the  Dionysan  artists' 
order.  There  is  another  inscription  of  the  wandering 
tribe,  chiseled  to  the  memory  of  the  burainft  of  Delphi, 
showing  the  personnel  of  these  workers."  There  are 
monuments  which  show  the  emulatory  exercises  of  the 
youth  in  the  schools  of  the  associations.  Some  of  these 
schools  were  large,  and  judging  from  appearances  they 
must  have  been  very  worthy  of  respect     But  the  re^ 

RamUT.  Wttumd  BUtap.  ^Mrw.,  II..  p.  oS:  "The  B»hA«.  woiiblps» 
ol  DiODJWii  Itmihiyiimr  (toreniniier},  (he  ifnt  tuv^m.  larmsd  a  HCletr  ■* 
Paruai«  whicb  conuincd,  baidei  l§  ordiuar*  BaunAoi,  u  irchlbooliolot. 
two  Ojmo  tuchert,  two  Silenai.  uid  ■  Xsny*i.  But  ihina  BacDtico- Orphic 
hnsac  wd  miKic  acaverr  rnpactfullrduliwlth  bjuoiher  aDthoi  OghUr. 
Ma.  No.  n.  ES:  "{Manrriw  bttmien  Art  Bm«1m— Icfa  haba  Branot  Vio- 
dobontDui  dla  BODkoloi  in  i'eiRaiooi  nacb  Cnnloi  (Hsrmea,  VII..  1871  D. 
9M0  Dr.  XII.).  nsrlehUc  >1*  Reioderhinu  erkUn,  weil  mlr  damalt  our 
■ana  PnblikatioD  in  Schedasappuata  voilic  wai  ich  (eno  Ziebirth'a  (obk- 
lice  BamarkiuiKeD  leilitella.  Uaii  daraaiar  Dlaoer  u.  VBrahrar  dea  Dionno* 
IQ  veraitehn  tei.  hat  SchCll  Babn  FMUagln.  p.  in.  ITT  arkannt.  DuM 
habaaA.  Dieirieti:  Dt  BJiwmit  OrfAie^.  CopUwa fMHjM,  d.  S-IX.  ReliMnatKii, 
Emgnmmimd  SkoHim.  p.  ItS.  »w.  p.  aos'.  n.  a.  luinihrlich  darttber  ■afaandalt. 
Wir  fiodaa  aie  Intchrimicb  baiaop  Id  Apollonli-Soiopoll*  CICr.  ttK;  Bpba- 
•m:  Akc.  Or.  Immn..  III.,  In.  KQO;  fkiynuH,  Btrmm.  VII.,  p.  K  tO.  Br.  It; 
Fiftokal.  Auc)Hf1«i  (.  Itrgamm.  II..  «b;  OM..  or.  TS',  IMMH:  I.,  ar.  BiDiid 
II,  p.  US:  Feriolboi.  Domont,  HU.  f  ArcK  p.  S8£. 

•I  Ltldan.  iXtnyi.  KBiuL.  p,  131.  ipaaki  or  "Bins  iDtereuanta  lucbritl 
aoi  Xoikm."  A  waallbT  ciir»n  had  baqaeatbad  *  gum  ot  m(«*T  to  Italt 
DIonTUD  Gemefnde  nr  charch.  wiib  wbicb  anDiiallT  lo  caJsbraia.  b;  dn> 
matic  and  mutical  pcrformaDcei.  Tha  ioaeripifan  li  wall  kaowo.  It  Oipo- 
latM  that  oD  (hs  iolareil  accrDiutrom  thii  capita]  tha  plar*  ^nn  to  ba 
Ii*aii.  Tha  iieiaonsel  it  dven:  Thiea  dale  playerB.  three  (raaediaaa.  tad 
^  .>™     .     .        .  *  .  .     ..       V       (^li,^    g„,  Q,.  LSd,- 

«  in  other  InaciiptiBiia 
onol  t,  toahiuT.    Tl 


— »  ^mad^nt  had  to  be  auaiad  bealdat  &B  vecaliai*.    Bat  Dt.  LSdan 
ealcntaiOB  that  S  moat  be  accennted  SAS:  becatiM  in  other  ItuciiptiBn  ll 
■a  MOrad  that  each  [eraaian  bad  S,  or  a  anuU  tronsa  ol  >,  loahinc  7. 
•datJlc  dlacoran  comea  (ram  >  debate  bMwaen  BOekh  and  Waick 

MTha  atoaa  which  It  In  the  niinaotihe  Dalphic  lampla  of  ' 
"r  ja^f  ffijj   fi  f.A*  ■;■■-,-    a       ■    -■  '-'•    M  ■■?■■■   Ill      if      d 


Tmm  tiM  took  ear 


» 
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fftct  ia.  that  howaver  worthy  thev  may  have  beeo,  they 
got  very  little  lespeot  or  bonorable  conuderatioc,  judg- 
ing from  the  words  of  DemoetheneB,  Cicero,  Lncian  and 


Near  Orchomenos,  Corinth,  has  been  found  an  inocrip- 
iion  showing  a  celebration  of  the  Dionysan  games." 
commemorating  the  muaio  of  the  Dionyaan  chorus.  These 
organiKationa  were  not  without  their  laws.  There  was  a 
law  of  wills  handed  down  to  us  by  means  of  an  insorip- 
tion  on  a  ^ieoo  of  stone,  of  about  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan." 

The  mosioal  unionB  were  so  thoroughly  interlinked 
and  organized  that  they  acquired  a  habit  of  m^dng  pil- 
grimages from  one  part  of  Uie  country  to  another."  On 
the  march  in  these  wanderings,  the  muaio  they  sang  and 
played  was  the  hypophrygian  style,  used  for  all  mrge- 
uhe  ocoastons,  hanng  tlie  enharmonic  rhythm  and  oom- 
poaed  in  accordance  with  their  HarmoUot  norruw,  a 
mournful  and  passionate  strain,  to  which  a  chorus  of  the 
Oreetes  waa  set  Dr.  Ramsay  in  hia  Cities  and  Bish- 
oprics of  Phiygia,**  in  the  province  of  Akmonia,  cor- 
rectly finds  that  they  s<Knetimes  possessed  property,  es- 
pecially in  lands;  but  appears  ignorant  of  the  now  well- 
known  eranothiasos  and  does  not  speak  of  their  final 
extinction  by  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  which 


p,  »»«ll:;'Er.   1'  uJ^UL  xtn^'  lit  it- 


UBI."  ilKiwIu^thit  they  were  commoa  Ihrongboul  Gretca  st  an  eulj  daj. 
Tlwy  *!•  (fas  DioDTHiD  cborui. 
_  (•  FdocuI,  A  c'sU.  Jrtf.  BoKiianim.  p.  II,  iDDcbjn(  ihsiB   Ian,  uyt: 


blcm  Ciito  hsrulliul*  iob,  cujtu   piitem  Tall*  todilibni  lallqall, 

—  ■ -. quidmn  Hcrim,  deflni»it."    CIG.  8079. 

■cdUiIt  ergiaUed  band  of  pllitlmt  wai 

.I'Ti,..!..    •     Th»  rain  snilvui-nnnarlnri 


Iba  laSoTah.    Tba  obiecl  at  Iha  ucii 


I,  JJioayt.  KOmtL  p.  17,  aaji :  "War  von  dan  BDraac 
■oKuiou,  wnrda  naeb  dan  (oltod  lentil  lefaan  CwecDonTeii 

"Wa  qnoia  tba  ralloiring   ftom   btt  (•t"ni    wnrliT 
■      -       ■      -r«  tloa  ia  Arrfifcwa  m« 
I  auDBiad  In  moil  FfaiT|laa 


-  - -ting   I 

neau.  tor  tba  Giu  tlma  ia  Pbr; 

tndj  al  paiaoni  connacted  nitb  Iha  utlva  culti,  danbtia 


aUo,  In  all  piot 
<rbjcb  Iba  'Apyvpttmrnmt 
lurgd  according  (e  lbs  i 

II  lacanilr  took  ovsr  Iha 
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forbade  the  nnging  of  compoeitiona  of  their  ovp, «  moKt 
cruel  and  jealous  piece  of  inhmuamtj. 

Summing  it  all  up,  we  ahall  find  that  when  the  Chrio- 
tiana  appeared  upon  the  earth,  tfaey  found  in  these  musi* 
oal,  economical  and  peaceful  societies  existing  in  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  world,  a  rich  and  mellow  soil  to 

Elant  in;  and  they  took  to  themselTes  the  spirit  of  their 
eautiful  music,  some  of  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
banded  down  to  us  from  an  ingenioiiB,8truggIing,  nymn- 
ohanting  antiquity."  But  alas  I  jealousy  and  a  malignsnt 
concupiscence  of  the  so-called  fathers  but  actual  de- 
spoilers,  finally  succeeded  in  suppressing  and  uprooting 
all  this  innocence  and  genius.  Aa  we  have  shown,  they 
had,  from  immemorial  antiquity  been  growing  into  the 
possession  of  an  occasional  patch  of  ground,  and  had 
erected  innumerable  pretty  little  schools  and  temples; 
and  it  being  in  close  oarmony  with  their  tenets,  they 
took  to  their  bosom  this  originally  pure  Christianity 
which  grew  to  be  the  greedy  monster  of  empire  until 
they  were  suppressed  by  suffocation.  The  reptile  cot- 
eted  their  littie  properties,  and  took  the  contemptible 
method  of  auppreasion  to  fasten  its  hideous  ooO  around 
their  holdings. 

It  will  be  shown  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  original  founders  of  Christianity, 
including  the  Master  hiinaelf,  were  initiates  into  the 
secret  penetralia  of  this  vast  order.**  Celsus  shows  be- 
yond cavil  and  Origen  does  not  deny,  that  the  Christiana 

nCUaO.,    111..  IS;      '"O    A^rot  roi  X|>.m>v  •nuiin.  i,   vh»  ■*>•«—<      t> 

pwlma,  bymni  and  ipiriiuaL  lODg*,  sing  wllh  grice  id  your  bun*  lo  the  Lard 
BDioDTsiai.  Ant   n/  PromUa.   Frag.,  I:    "ntt   »XAqi   ^aAM«i>i.     Oa« 

pl»  t^  "infin/  pttlmt.  which  were   upprove'd.    Tlie  unciimonioat  piicili 

~  '      iictt.  A.p.  S«^     He%%bs  Di'njnaattiS^'wtre  ■Hacked  ud 


XXVI..  S):  "And  wbao  tbsT  bid  iiuk  in  brnui,  ib»J  wanlDDI 


Ujmsn,  w*r«  DOI  IDipircdt"  Ariobfidui,  />e  SSm  Omrndi  FvUmni  in  tc- 
cbrio,  «plaiaB»  tollowi:  "Mcmioo  is  m ids  at  ibou  pulmiintba  epiille 
or  Iha  CODDCil  of  Anilocb.  aiiiDiI  Paul  ot  Samomla.  and  in  tbe  Pantb- 
Imala  Canon  at  lb«  Conncil  of  Laodicaa,  whgrg  Ihers  ii  a  clsar  piobibiiion 
of  Ihe  UM  or  faAuti  ;jivruiiH   in  Iha  chnrcb;   i.e.  of  Ibe  pialnii  compoaed 

In  tlia  cbarcb.  II  j>  pialmi  oflhit  kind.  conaeqaentlV  wbich  tbe  Fathanot 
tbe  Council  ot  Laodicea  torbada  id  be  sang  Ibereaflcr  In  the  cbaicb,  dMJg- 
uUnR  ibam  Iturrxai,  id,  al:  compaied  by  unskilled  men,  or  noi  dicuted 
by  tba  Holj  Soil'  " 
fMatUi..  XX\...  _ 

Into  lb*  HoDDi  or  oui 
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blended  oopiousl;  with  the  Diouysan  artiste  of  thoM 
earlier  days." 

Summing  it  all  up,  we  find  that  the  JNonyBaii  artisti 
were  a  part  of  the  great  eoonomioal  structure  of  the 
poor  and  lowl;  races  of  mankind,  who  had  organized 
tbemselToa  under  the  jus  coeuudi  of  Solon,  purely  for 
protection  against  the  outside  warring  world.  Being  in 
an  age  of  superstition,  wonder-workmg  and  love  of  ex- 
dtementk  they  naturally  aultivated  music;  andasmu- 
Bioians  and  artists  in  rhythm  and  melody,  branched  off 
by  themselves,  although  in  constant  concert  with  their 
congenital  neighbors,  the  magicians,  wanderine  tinkers, 
and  houseless  nomada  who  lived  in  tents.  AU  worked 
for  an  economical  existence ;  and  all  longed  for  and  even 
worshiped  a  mesaiah  whom  they  persistently  believed  to 
be  forthcoming,  with  power  to  redeem  them  from  their 
precarious  condition.  Their  unions  almost  alwajrs  had 
a  burial  attachment,  and  were  at  base  strictly  eoonom- 
ioal institutions."  The  Dionysan  experts  and  artists 
were  not  exclusively  religious  organizations.  An  ex- 
amination of  Fouoart's  great  work,  which  is  crowded 
with  valuable  information,  reveals  this  clearly."  We 
were  so  happy  as  to  enjoy  apleasant  and  instructive  con- 
versation with  this  savant  at  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, and  remember  his  interest  in  our  mention  ol  the 
connection  of  the  Solonic  law  with  our  estimate  of  the 
great  orders  of  ctxUegia  in  ancient  times.  Likewise  we 
shall  be  a  long  while  foraetting  the  delicious  visits  by 
special  invitation,  with  W&.  C^^t,  Beinaoh  and  many 
others  connected  with  the  Athenian  Academj.  Several 
uf  these  men  of  investigation  and  science,  were  pronoun- 
ced in  their  opinion  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  wasorigin- 
ally  planted  into,  if  not  an  outgrowth  of  the  organiza- 
tiona  here  described;  that  for  the  first  three  centuries 
they  were  shielded,  prolect«d  and  reared,  like  fledglings, 

•oNsaader,  BiU.  OnBtk,  I.,  p.  Ifll,  cnmmsntinc  oa  C«L>n>'  criticiim  of 
the  Chiiitlini.  uken  Irom  Origea'l  book.  Omtra  COrum.  VI.,  c.  tl,  ur*  <>>■( 

an  iaflasDGS   ovei  Iba  DDcnUiviisd  ud  pcDfliuK,  bat  not  otbi  IhoM  who 
had  recciTsd  philouphical  adnnii-n.'- 
•iBOckh.  CIG.  !S1,  B 


iu  IhuDHliea  Ihiongli 
TStij  all  bad  lb*  boilal 
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ftgftiiwt  cluig«r,  andar  their  Bocret  ahield,  untQ  ftbl*  to 
stand  alone  and  aasume  the  dignity  of  open  Christiaiiifc;. 
In  moet  functions  woman  waa  promineDt." 

But  we  now  come  to  the  phenomenal  fact  of  their  aup- 
preasion;  not  by  the  vindictive  oonqnests,  which  failed 
to  accomplish  that  dismal  design,  but  hy  the  ungrateful 
ohuroh  itself,  whose  ambitious  prelates,  perhaps  to  ob- 
tain their  little  propertieB,  conspired  to  annihilate  them 
under  the  accusation  that  their  music  waa  mnfulbecanae 
uninspired,  and  that  their  common  table  was  criminal 
except  for  themselves  and  the  priests. 

The  suppresaion  of  the  unions  at  Laodicea  sealed  the 
doom  of  Ghriatianity  and  ita  delicious  muaio  for  at  least 
1600  years.  That  stroke  of  miajudged  piety  stripped  off 
all  the  original  eoonomio  scheme  of  Jeaus.  The  plan  aa 
dearlv  and  undisgnisedly  portrayed  by  this  master,  waa 
to  make  of  the  holy  family  scheme,  ancient,  beautiful  and 
perfect,  where  the  babes  and  the  fledglings  and  the 
mother  and  father  cling  around  the  common  table  and 
the  happy  threshold  of  the  domestic  home,  making  it  a 
aaored  sanctuary,  father,  mother,  children  and  dear  ones, 
enjoying  and  owning  all  in  common.  We  say  the  pl&n 
of  the  great  Bedeemer  of  struggling  mankind,  was  to 
burst  away  from  the  fetters  of  uie  competitive  world; 
build  wider  and  more  wisely;  subatitute  uie  brotherhood 
for  the  model  family;  broaden  the  microcosm  of  the  orig- 
inal few  into  the  cosmic  hundred  and  tbonsand;  so  finally 
the  government,  by  which,  under  one  common  interest, 
all  mankind  own  the  tools  of  manufacture  and  diatribu- 
tion,  emancipating  the  race.  This  was  the  plan;  and  it 
worked  bo  well  that  the  world  waa  being  filled  with  mill- 
ions of  little  loving  fratomities,  singing,  chanting,  com- 
posing, inventing,  sustaining  one  another  through  the 
oold  strugglea  for  existence.  Men  and  women  under 
this  scheme,  co-operated  in  the  ever  purifying,  ever  civil- 
izing, ennobling  and  mutuallr  enfranohising  jus  coeundi 
of  ttds  dispensation.  This  was  the  famous  economic 
scheme  of  that  masterful  and  exquisite  life  which  so 
sublimely  descended  into  the  pito  of  the  brotherhoods, 

uFoocitl.  Dt  CMIooiu  AMleorHi.  p,  lb,   uei 

-■■     ■       lad  (ddi  «tioi 
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and  taught  them  to  enlarge  out  of  the  fraternity  into  the 
state. 

Divine  wiedom,  thinks  Plato,  Ib  too  pure  and  eternal 
to  he  founded  on  time-serving  billows  of  mere  genera- 
tions and  flitting  centuries.  It  ma;  he  hetter  for  hu- 
manity on  the  long  score,  that  the  greedy  prelates  and 
the  harpies  of  the  money  power  Htruck  the  amons  when 
ihey  did  and  drove  them  from  the  earth.  Perhaps  so 
miblime  a  revolution,  all  things  considered,  was  too 
early  to  go  into  effect  It  may  have  been  the  ineffable 
foresight  of  omniscience  that  intuitively  saw  unvrisdom 
in  BO  rapid  a  growth  of  the  outcasts  of  mankind.  A.riB- 
toilo  had  the  penetration  to  so  see  what  our  own  per- 
ooption  is  too  poor  to  distinguish.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  cruel  edict  suppressed  both  the  sweet  music 
and  the  psalms,  and  their  common  table.  Ail  we  can  do 
is  to  regret  the  disaster.  But  the  suppression  of  the 
Solonic  law  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  was  the  last  and 
fatal  writ  of  injunction,  whose  effects  upon  the  world 
are  deeply  felt  to  this  day.  As  we  see  it  we  must  think 
that  had  the  right  of  the  syssiti  been  fully  accorded  to 
all  instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  priests,  the  eco- 
nomical half  of  Christianity  would  not  have  been  inter- 
fered with  and  suppressed.  The  money  power  would 
have  given  way  to  citizen  ownership  and  management 
of  ^things.  Slid  labor  would  have  long  since  been  able 
to  solve  the  problem  of  poverty  and  of  lowliness. 


OHAFTER  XTTT. 

Hagios   Eusebes  Agathos 

COMPOSITION,  HABITS,  MORALS,  lAWS. 

Thi  Soloaio  Unioiu  not  Q-niida — Neither  did  thej  resemble  the 
Trade-Unions  of  to-day — Voting  Tra dee  -  Brotherhoods — 
Meklsin  Common — Proporty  in  Common — Tools  o(  Labor  in 
Common— Question,  Wh&t  were  They?— Categorically  An- 
swered— Best  O-reek  Name  Eruiothiasoa — Best  Latin  Name 
Collegium — Best  Aramaic- Hebrew,  was  Ebionim — How  this 
Poor  Man's  Name  got  Filtered  andStifiened  in  theSchooIs — 
Love  One  Another  a  Principle — Numbers  and  Moral  Status 
at  Time  of  Advent — Determined  Adherence  to  Marriage — 
Not  Gnostics — Amalgamated  with  ChriBtians  but  had  to  be 
Seoret^-StBtifitics  Qteaned  from  the  Stones— Admission  Fees 
EnowQ — The  Dokimasia — Onn  Strict  Rules — Charity,  Beg- 
gary and  Blasphemy  disallowcd-^-lDitiations — Fines  for  the 
NoD-Payment  of  Dues^Work  or  Starve — Contributions  to 
Valuable  Knowledge  by  French,  Austrian,  German  and  Ath- 
enian Academies — Author's  Personal  Reception  by  Them — 
Encouraged  to  Proceed — Scrutiny  of  Laws  Oovemicg  the 
Unions — Financially  Helped  Each  other — Revenue— Nemesis 
— Turned  Mills  of  the  Gods  Against  Unfair  Distribution — 
Fines  for  Desecrating  Graves — Cremation  vs.  Burial — "Sub 
Prtetextu  Religionis" — Whippers  and  Rhabdopfaores — Con- 
tortion of  Word  Charity — Ignominious  Alms-Giving  or  Prof- 
fer not  Tolerated — ^Original  Prytaneum — Essenes  ate  in 
Common  at  Temple  of  Jerusalem— Ccenobtum  at  Borne. 

Hatdto  thoB  far  shown  the  existence  of  a  Mtherto  on- 
known,  but  vast  and  wide  spreading  labor  organization 
among  the  auoients,  its  attempted  suppressioQ  by  the 
Roman  conqnesta  which  foiled,  and  its  final  Buppression 
by  the  emperors  under  the  money  power,  the  lords  and 
the  high-toned  aspirants,  the  intdligent  reader  will  ask 
for  more  about  their  tenets,  morals  and  habits. 

They  were  not  guilda.    Most  irritenu  oveElooking  the 
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distiDatioti  betwsfln  true  trade  unionB  and  guilds  of  the 
feudal  ages,  treat  them  aa  no  better  than  truckling,  beg- 
garly guilds,  manipulated  by  petty  bosses,  and  who  so 
catered  to  feudal  lords  that  Uiey  were  soppresaed  \fj 
tha  French  Bevolution.  It  was  largely  this  enalavemein 
of  their  meubership  and  the  aooumnlations  of  their  un- 

Cud  labcv  which  built  up  the  bourgeoisie  and  formed 
ter  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  in  Europe,  un- 
til suppressed  in  1789. 

It  is  a  radical  mistake  to  characterize  the  ancient  eco* 
nomio  organizations  of  the  lowly  workers  under  the  jus 
ooeundi  of  Solon,  as  no  better  than  cringing,  degenerate 
guilds.  They  were  voting  trade  unionists;  in  other 
words,  unions  of  men  and  women  bereft  of  other  means 
of  existence,  whose  object  in  combining  was  to  win  bet- 
ter chances  for  the  work  of  their  heuidB,  brain,  their 
physical  and  mental  endowments. 

We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  posseBSenon^  of  their  own 
literature  which  has  transcended  to  us,  not  through  his- 
tory or  epistolary  correspondence  but  through  their  own 
voluminous  inscriptiona,  to  prove  that  while  the  tenets 
and  career  of  men  and  states,  society  and  statesmen,  of 
the  great  outside,  competing  world  so  graciously  por- 
trayed to  ns  by  historians,  were  grasping,  immoral  and 
cruel,  the  unheard-of  men  and  women  were  all  along  fol- 
lowing rules  and  tenets  which  were  of  the  sublunest 
nature  and  replete  with  moral  and  religious  lessons  des- 
tined to  stand  as  the  basis  of  higher  civilization  and  to 
abide  forever.'  They  bertainly  understood  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  were  not  ashamed  to  perform  it  Like  Adam 
'  Smith,  they  seemed  to  have  known  that  it  was  they  who 
produced  the  wealth  of  nations.* 

In  answering  categorically  what  they  were,  it  is  very 
neceasaiy  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  bring  up  definitions 
both  from  their  own  inscriptions  and  from  writers  who 

1  Wnliiiiu;.  ffirt.  Om.  Pt^..  II..  IBI,  mti  the  obJKi  ot  lbs  ornnlutioDi 
«■•  (conoiDic.  (od  deoiei  tbit  thsr  ware  like  iiuirdi  of  ihe  mMdlB  MU: 

de*  chi  DioT«i  IKE.  li  degtoerCei  loui  \-  uncicn  rtnim*"    Bnl  lb*  old  era- 
tiiulr  pouflued  viriuei  which  li 
•  Miuri,  •    —  -    ■  ■ 


1'  Eteaio. 

-^ i«o„XI    —    ■ 


[.  CTUodDM  Lai., 

a.  Til  »r4iuH.„,».  *i^.  'puio'Zi^.Txr,  is6rto*crrcfA. 'if.  i.,  : 

idne  Bttlvi  1.101    -     —        ■       ■         ■■■ 

compiTuo  la  tri _..      _.  _       __ 

wuPallai.  Spluptoiuid  Promathimi,  who  eipeciBlly  tivoiwl  duuuI  libor, 
Maori  raftn  to  PUio'i  msotloD :  "Ouimiii  •a»4i'  Jr  f  t^iAarcjcnfT^*  A«(> 


,    H*  kiw  qaolM  XcsoptaoD  [or  ilmilar  m 
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lived  in  their  times.  There  is  Boarcelj  an;  differ«noe 
between  the  three  names  thiasos,  eranos  aad  collegium. 
This  was  long  ago  admitted  by  Aristotle  and  many  others.* 
They  were  somottmeB  appropriately  entitled  the  common- 
wealth of  the  eranists.  Bekker,  the  Qreek  scholar  of 
our  own  times  simihurly  defines  them.*  Van  Hoist  who 
wrote  a  work  on  this  subject  was  of  opinion  that  these 
eraniat  societies  were  strictly  civil  institutions  and  there- 
fore different  in  principle  from  the  thiasos;  but  his  work 
though  a  valnaUe  contribution,'  was  published  before 
the  Bcientifio  world  had  become  thoroughly  aroused  re- 
garding them. 

These  unions  were  magnificent  specimens  of  practical 
mankind.  They  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  times 
in  which  they  existed.  Their  fundamental  prinoiple 
was  love  for  one  another.*  This  great  precept  is  purely 
Ohristian,  yet  it  was  practiced  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Advent.  We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  the 
unions  of  love  were  in  the  world  in  great  numbers  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ  and  their  strength  and  numbers 
existed  at  a  keen  height  at  the  time  the  apostles  were 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Christianity.  The  goodness 
which  inspired  tnem  was  often  appreciated  by  the  poets, 
and  they  gave  the  credit  to  their  gods  for  influencing 
their  dignity  and  tone.' 

Their  morality  was  looked  upon  as  a  pattern.  They 
lived  in  days  of  great  profligacy,  but  seem  to  have  stood 
aloof  from  the  temptations  of  the  outside  world.  This 
was  espeoially  true  regarding  marriage.  All  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments,  h'om  ceuturies  before  the  Advent  . 
down  to  the  close  of  the  third  century  are  to  the  effect 
that  monogamous  marriage  was  held  very  sacred.  A1- 
moat  everywhere  we  find  it  was  firmly  adhered  to  by 
the  societies.  Marriage  was  always  desired  by  them  and 
the  slave  population  and  their  descendant  freedmen  and 
women  practiced  marriage  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
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■WBe  no  law  pennitting  it  In  the  teetfa  of  boBtile  and 
forbidding  statutes  these  poor  workers  went  unauthor- 
ized through  life,  in  the  conjugal  bond;  and  it  may  be 
said  the^  laid  the  base  of  marriage  under  the  Chris- 
tisD  regime.  It  was  they  who  eventnall;  called  forth 
the  laws  of  marriage  among  the  people  of  the  world. 

NumberlesB  iuBcriptions  in  form  of  epitaphs  are  dis- 
covered showing  that  a  burial  attachment  of  the  union?, 
which  alone  was  legalized,  encouraged  marriage.'  The 
early  Christians  encouraged  marriage  in  consequence; 
and  there  is  a  canon  of  Peter,  composed  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  Peter's  friend,  afterwards  bishop  of  Borne,  which 
was  first  to  make  marriage  a  holy  rite.  Peter,  Philip, 
Tertullian  were  married  and  had  children.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Solonio  organization  was  so  ^eat  that  in 
course  of  time  there  sprang  up  philosophies  and  their 
concomitant  wranglings  and  dissentions,  among  them 
being  Montanism  which  was  so  hypocritically  pious  that 
it  denounced  marriage.  Gibbon,  who  treats  celibacy  of 
the  early  Christians  as  a  monstrous  offense  against  na- 
ture may  mean  one  of  these  gnostic  bodies;  he  certainly 
cannot  mean  the  early  Christians  who  were  commanded 
to  marry,  which  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  unions.' 

We  now  come  to  the  more  important  tenets  of  the  so- 
cieties. It  is  made  clear  by  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  inscriptions,  that  applicants  for  membership  were 
subjected  to  a  very  strict  examinatioQ  before  they  could 
be  admitted."  They  must  be  found  to  be  good,  pious 
and  trne.  The  remarkable  fact  is  here  disclosed  that 
the  essenes,  therapeut«,  orgeons  and  ebiositos  were  sub- 

fBtmay.  CU.  and  Suli.  niryg..  II..  p.  38S  no.  231     AumjA.ot  r«.« 'Ait.Uii 

fi*V    Orvlilif    ■■'    rp  Tvr.i«i    airroi-    •<    Ji    Tii  mtiifiiwii  »ivaniarai_  rsi- 

The  ffuH|hiii<vi»t  hsrs  ntenUonsd  u  ths  conndt  o'  tba  ddiod  lo  wblah  tb«7 
i»l|  bfllODEsd,  and  It  cHme  iiDdtr  tbs  Romui  Uw  ot  the  coJlagLt  fnn^rfttjct*. 
Nnmbeca  of  vpltaptai  Ulia  thli  ue  foond  evamrkon,  (boirUis  minima 
unonff  worUnf  people  and  tbs  eDdcarad.  aalr-protacled  fainlUei. 

•  Olbbon.  Dtctine  awl  FOU,  I.,  pp.  M9-H0  Bupera,  uftljiea  aulr  Cbrla- 
Uui  lacetldaiu  and,  M  If  mlauDdeTTtandfn^  Iba  gt«at  (act  tbat  the  aarlj  Cbrla 

On  tbe  anblKt.  aw  tlaialand  Coie.  In  Rarly  FtMrri.  II.,  p.  .IT.  AMndaUinu 
^  5<mifilwfi  9.  Fbip.  it.  of  Putor  HemiM:  Eaiab,  BM.  Rcrla..  III..  30. 

loLadari.  Z)ionj«.  XOiul,,  pp.  37-38:  Bo  Tor  er,  iD  dem  obmbrdlKen  Var- 
bud,  >i<  rill'  Biiinirin,.  ovraiti.  (algsnomman  werdan  dutfle  niuiate  ar 
•Icb  llglUmlna  ila  tin  fym  lai  luaifliit  •!<  iyndiH."  Tbeb.  bgilng  »Ub- 
Uabed  all  tb««  qn>Iltf«  and  paid  big  admlailOB  Iw  of  tbrae  dnchmu,  iboat 

the  JaniMaia  •>'  ocrntlnT  sa(i«HirT°beron  Infuatloa.  Tbli  li  tbe  InTnUgi- 
UoD  Of  tb«  (wdldite*  cbiricter. 
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J'ectod  to  the  eame  scmtiiiy.  Their  conduct  maat  be 
oaod  to  have  been  baaed  upon,  and  consiBtent  witb, 
the  love  of  Qod,  the  love  of  firtue  and  the  lore  of  man. 
It  looka  not  a  little  strange  that  Neaader,  the  powerful 
and  penetrating  historian,  should  discoTer  this  very 
principle  in  the  power  of  Christian  fellowship;  indeed 
the  two  organizations,  in  the  scrutiny,  in  baptism,  in 
initiations  and  manj  other  things,  were  identical."  An 
eranos  is  found  elaborately  describing  the  dokimasla  or 
examination  of  the  applicant  for  admissioa.  It  is  given 
in  full  by  Dr.  Foucart,  as  no.  20  of  his  celebrated  work 
where  in  line  33,  occur  the  remarkable  words.  We  give 
the  entire  inscription  which  has  caused  a  considerable 
discussion  among  the  savants."  More  recently  others 
have  found  inscriptions  of  the  same  purport  Dr.  Bam- 
say  brings  a  self-composed  epitaph  of  Apameia  in  Phry- 
fria  which  is  Christian,  or  the  work  of  a  partly  converted 
Christian  named  Gaius.  This  man  claims  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  same  (qualities."  Schomann  declares  that 
this  rigid  dokimasia,  or  scrutiny  into  the  character  of 
applioants  was  the  law.  This  again,  brings  evidenc« 
that  it  was  the  Solonic  law,  which  unfortunately  was  so 
badly  mangled  during  the  revolutions  that  the  clause 
is  no  longer  extanL  The  main  points  of  the  law  in  ad- 
dition to  these  already  given,  on  which  admisaion  was 

II  NHnd..  HmUina.  VI,.  cbip.  Till..  (roM.,  uji :  "At  thMa  lOTaleHti,  lb* 
power  of  CbrlBtlan  fellowiblp  «h  ihovn  In  oTenmnlag  tU  Um  diDenncea 
of  nnk  and  •dneaclon ;  ricb  ud  poor.  nuMr*  mid  aliTei.  pHlook  wLUi  ana 
anotber  of  tbe  ume  ilmpln  am."  ncuiliig  (bat  ot  tb«  conman  Ubie.  Dr. 
Oahler  In  bl>  MSS,  to  U(  mMor  bu  glTsa  in  laKilptlan  Id  proof,  manUoD- 
Ing  tbat  tb«T  ri«quentl;  nqulnd  tba  worda  iyitt  ■■>  tvrtBit  ••!  nMi 
u  *  raaolt  of  tbdr  AuiHsri'i. 

iiFoF  a  full  quoUtloD,  aea  nijira,  pp.  1(10-151 ;  bnl  «a  mar  bars  npaat  a 
part  of  it,  Cf.  CIO,  IM;  Foncarl,  no.  10.  Waaobai,  Anw  ArMol..  1H5,  IL. 
B.  aO  taiSSS:  "'A^X*'  ''■'  Th^vum,  ar^Mt'  Uaunix^r  t'  intxMittti.Tt  r 
tpmnr  oirpayvr  fiA«  avl^.  «■  xowg  fim^i  tfMjikr  ^lAi^t  viTy^wtwr. 

lljtlyWt<<rT.{itr>u»tTi|>ir<H>OT>Ti|P   -rvvtftirlftnTin.wpi,   ir  ten. 

■Xuvrei  .„Ti  in,  JtaplV  "S  •fvrrimi  *iw*V.«v  '«•««»  fiw  *irti  i  in 
M>ii  T  «T»Airt*rii-  .vtgrtra  U  t  IpmiK  J.i  *ili>T.m^|-  ci  li  t«  (Una 
i  ^v^ii  <t<»i>  ««»<ro.  i.f^l.ir»»  roS  ipinv,  JiHU'ftm  TUf  h*«m. 
....  t^tun  .  .  .  ir*ny«.<,'    Early  In  lb*  Imparial  ajm  of  Ram*. 

I'Bamiaj,  CiUa  and  BiOapna  i^  Fkngla.  tl.  V.  m.  Huer.  ao  SSt;  mekma 
Bfai  Uwidentioal]nrtitOalna,irhtchp<rCanalaaiismr.  It  la  from  Knmaii- 
•ia  or  a  town  near.    It  nada- 

r><ot  w  iym  M  i-yiif 
Basuar  laji  It  talka  abont  the  Chrlatlana '   It  eanalnlj  doaa,   but  li  narar- 
tbaiau  ak^tleal  racardlna  tfaa  Cbriitlan  Idea  of  a  raanmctloB.    BonbH  ite> 
>Ma   fyitt  k  MrtaDt  of  lb*  fraat  Joharah.    It  I*  daar  tbat  Oaloi  bdooaad 
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required  was  Becrecy,  majority  biUlot,  30  drRchmas  bA- 
miasion  fee  afid  the  regular  monthly  does. 

Although  this  ndmiBsion  to  the  erauos  was  the  law 
of  SoloD  vhich  demanded  the  rigid  dokimasia  we  have 
iuert  described,  and  was  therefore  very  ancient,  yet  it 
IS  certain  that  the  same  virtues  were  required  of  mem- 
bers applying  for  admission  to  the  Christian  union; 
and  the  Therapeuts  and  Essenes  followed  the  same 
rules."  This  principle  down  to  this  day  underlies  the 
structure  of  the  Christian  religion  and  is  likewise  the 
basis  of  socialism  being  the  physical  half  of  the  great 
principle  of  salvation."  Fulfilling  these  requirements 
was  equivalent  to  being  the  agnus  castus  which  in  time 
became  the  figurative  Lamb.  This  agnus  castus,  pure 
willow,  was  a  favorite  symbol  of  the  thiasotes,  used  in 
weaving  crowns,  and  also  by  their  working  people's 
unions  of  pre-Christian  times. 

To  be  pure,  upright,  respectful,  lamb-like,  honest  and 
just  to  one  another,  in  other  words,  to  love  neighbors 
aa  we  love  ourselves,  were  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
millions  of  human  beings  of  both  sexes,  organized  un- 
der the  mystically  secret  veil  of  the  Solonic  brother- 
hoods, lliey  had  been  driven  to  the  endorsement  and 
practice  of  these  really  Christian  tenets  by  the  cruelty 
of  their  masters  who  held  them  as  chattels  from  a  time 
remote  in  antiquity ;  and  after  oeons  of  torture  and  mis- 
ery the  good  men  like  Solon,  Numa,  and  Amasis  had 
come  to  legalize  their  onions,  hitherto  precarious  and 
illicit,  and  had  given  them  the  great  coenndi  so  beauti- 
fully covered  under  their  dispensation.  But  until  a 
momentous  Advent,  their  order  had  been  hidden  in 
an  impenetrable  secrecy  and  cowled  in  mysteries  that 
darkled  of  doubt,  and  shut  off  the  orb  of  publicity. 
Bye  and  bye  there  came  another  Solon  wno  burst 
the  bars  of  occultism  and  introduced  the  slow-working 
god  of  universal  iinowledge.    He  is  yet  proclaiming  the 

■  tSmlttl.  BH,  Diet.,  p,  TTJ,  ipakUig  of  ths  Eohdu.  qnoMa  Ptillo,  Quad 
Omi.  Fnb.  Ubtr,  f  12,  p.  KIT.  H.  H  uTlDg  that  "tbeiTeoDaDotgflTienllT  wu 
.. •  .._  ..._. 1„.  .  —  ^.  ^^^  [q,j  otrtrtns  and  lore  oliniD."  Thl« 


oontoODt  vlUi  the  reqninEDCDtB  chltelbd  upon 
atod.  Thxa  nqalnmellM  u»  found  in 
!•  rMBlnmenta  to    mamberthlp  AVf 

■■1  iymMt._Tbtan  in  rDDdunanlaL    Wbtl 


hM«  BDOlaa.    Thxa  nqalnmellt*  u»  found  in  tbv  Tilmnd. 
i*Tlk»  rMi^mDenta  to    muDbertblp  every vhw  w»re  avw 


^'*  Aoelite  Jama,  up.  S.  wy*:  "June*  the  lord  ud  blthop  of  bub- 
OH.  wbo  niled  Jtmulna."  II  leUtes  thit  Peter  it  Borne,  being  ebont  M 
a*.  ordilsWI  Cluoeot  u  biahoe.  HTlogi  unong  oUtar  thtpgi  of  Clsment: 
"WboD  I  hire  tOuDd  ibaTe  lUotben.  plooe,  phlUothropic.  pure,  leaned, 
«hi«la,  (ood,  DprV>t,  Ui|*-bMrt^  ud  itrlTliig  (ssenllj  to  beu  Intntttad*.'' 
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self-same  prmciples  until  all  men  shall  know  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  and  Dstiona  ehall  learn  strife  no 
more. 

Next  in  importance  after  their  initiation  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  paid  their  dues  and  upheld  their  or- 
fanization.  Whether  these  Tarious  unions  had  siaja 
Down  only  to  the  members  is  a  matter  which  has  but 
recently  been  established."  Some  inscriptions  clear  it 
up.  Fortunately  we  have  written  documents  of  early 
authorities  on  this  point"  Many  ancient  authors 
have  added  their  contnbutions  to  this  information,  and 
the  Bame  flags  we  have  quoted  as  to  their  tenets  also 
furnish  data  regarding  their  fees,  fines  and  dues.  Num- 
bers of  fines  are  found  recorded  upon  the  epitaphs. 
They  are  mostly  for  mutilating  graves.  The  unions,  as 
already  seen,  had  a  burial  attachment  to  their  order  be- 
sides being  shielded  from  molestation  in  the  umbrage 
of  the  Roman  statute  known  oe  the  lex  collegia  funera- 
ticia,"  which  served  them  for  centuries  as  a  helmet  to 
unlimited  organization,  and  was  afterwards  the  law  used 
by  the  Christians  to  shield  and  legalize  them  after  they 
had  been  engrafted  into  the  economic  unions  all  over 
the  world."  This  wonderful  law  of  the  collegia  licita,  or 
legalized  economic  unions  is  that  which  saved  Chris- 
tianity from  sure  destruction  until  it  had  grown  in 
abodes  of  darkness  and  secrecy,  to  be  a  vast  power  and 
became  strong  enough  to  stand  and  defy  persecution. 
We  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  by  the  highest  au- 
thority what  the  poor  fellows  had  to  pay  in  order  to 
enter,  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  brotherhood." 

itDnmoDt,  Dc  PiiimirU  spud  Oraxoi  Tmrrii.  p    100;  *lH>  ApnMlu.  At 
Mofinvs,  bt>.    FoDciit,  ^ti,  StI..  p,  11:    "Lei  M^iu  dolient  itta  daa  •mblAmM 


x  oatto  dUtlon  an*  U  cotluuOTlmtninaJle  iUlt  obllgktoln. " 
>■  J>vnl  XLVlf,,  nil.,  Dt  CoOtfiiitl  OBnoribvt. 
itCagut  Kmw  CiiaIciRparMn&  iia.  ISM.  an.    Dr.  0*anM  dow  not  h«(l 


•iLDdwi.  Ditnyi.  JTOfiil.  p.  X:  "Soslslch  balm  ElntrlU  elnd  drei«lg  I 
hh  n  »rl«geD :  verlii»t  aln  HltgUed  Atlian,  to  hiL  m  nm  Imnn  u 
nooa  Thai]  tu  bsbon.  partodlBeh  dr«l  Drwhinan  «1»  Conlrlbotlon  m  li 


Ian  putlclpl 


dJa  an  dla   VerunmilaiiMD  and  Vor- 
n  Mlttgllwlar  baltlgt  teha  Dncbman. 
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The  eotrance  fee  was  thirty  draohma8,-or  at  that  time 
about  {6.00.  But  first  of  aU  he  must,  as  we  hare  shown, 
undergo  the  dokimaBia  or  scrutiny  of  hi^h  character." 
Thus  the  member  was  compelled  to  contrioute  regularly 
his  or  her  three  drachmas  as  periodical  payments,  and 
sometimes  six.  If  dismissed  he  could  get  bock  by  good 
behavior. 

Now  comes  the  important  question.  What  became 
of  all  these  incomes  into  the  erauos  ?  They  went  to  buy, 
in  quantities  and  at  wholesale  without  the  usual  middle- 
man and  his  system  of  selfish  profits,  the  food  for  the 
common  table,  to  which  all  the  members  had  an  equal, 
democratic  right  Why  not?  Each  without  exception, 
paid  into  a  common  fund  the  same  sum,  in  form  of  peri- 
odical dues,  sufficient  to  keep  him  or  her  supplied  with 
nourishment,  which  under  that  system  of  the  syssitoi. 
was  furnished  by  the  society  out  of  these  in-pouring 
funds;  and  it  had  a  complete  set  of  cooks,  buyers,  wait- 
ers" and  officers  of  every  kind  whereby  to  carry  out  the 
system  to  perfection.  Frequently  as  in  Rhodes,  they 
aJso  had  a  periodical  banquet  where  several  societies, 
kindred  in  trade  or  character,  enjoyed  a  grand  reunion, 
accompanied  by  music  and  a  variety  oi  amusements. 
We  give  the  deciding  inscription  in  a  note  in  full,"  and 
as  the  subject  fumisnes  a  key  to  our  history,  we  append 
various  views  regarding  it,  in  a  note  bearing  a  close 
relationship  to  the  inscription.  The  attendance  at  the 
meetings  was  compulsory,  thus  fixed  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  dues  with  perfect  regularity.     The  certainty  is 

ooder  ih*  imiLiBrablB  1>»,  uicl  tbej  cirri'ed  out  Ihia  law  wiib  rigid  dlicl- 
pllna. 

nwg  iball  lODn  ibow  theie  waitsri  to  bs  Lugrol,  duconi.  who  atwr- 
mrdibocime  church  deaconi.  tbouth  troro  ihgii  aTiEiail  tunctioDi  otwill- 

d*t*nBri<ed  loin  their  tlmoii  uialesa  oBica  ct  daiconi.    Tba  li^enx  wa> 

•■roDcart,  Jam  B4liftnaa.  p.  42,  Huer.  £1,  aad  hii  laamad  oplnioni, 
aDbacrlbiiig  a  Iso  remark!  dI  oar  own  oa  Ihii  hiihlT  imporlmDI  ioicriptiaiL 
wbicb  Dr.  Pitukii,  'Ai>x*'«'oi"''r  'Mwipii.  no.  Ml,  and  Rsnubt,  AtiUqm. 
BOL.  no.  811.    La  Bai,  AUiju,  aoTsM.  bava  itiaid^  calabrawd  for  IhaV 

t99'Xpiwtimv  ZtX*¥Mor  ntijgiJ-T'Hpo*jt^r  fWi' AtaT*tMB  ^.U  .  jnl  Ha^i^Jroirlv 
ifXi^wKT^  fr  'Amix*'  Ma^AixOf ,  Uttrr  (hi  mow  iwr  'HxvTHr  ^pm^ 
Itnmi  Ti)<  *o^ti  InH  ai  intiHunTn  nii-  'Bptirrir  •lavt^inrnw  tatmr 
Mmair  nri  fifra  ilt  Imx*^  '^•*>  •>  "  Jnlwwii>Tn  lal  lA  wmf^t^riimm 
tnr>WvM».  .  .  .  nf^rtifitr.Titlt  t^xi^.tnt  rirUpirHJamriitt 
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that  these  meetings  were  regulated  by  law,^  as  is  well 
known  afterwards;  and  the  members  met  about  once 
a  week.**  Another  inscription**  of  great  importance 
quoted  in  full  by  Dr.  Foucart  and  of  a  very  early  pre- 
Christian  date,  corroborates  this  which  we  have  de- 
scribed and  also  shows  that  the  laws,  customs  and  rules 
changed  very  little  from  age  to  age.  The  same  rules  of 
initiation  and  the  thirty  drachmas,  about  five  dollars 
and  twenty-eight  cents  were  paid  by  the  members  of 
the  fishermen's  union  at  Hierapolis  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian century  that  was  paid  350  years  before  Christ,  as 
an  entrance  fee.*'  We  note  as  proof  of  these  collec- 
tions of  fees  that  the  same  practices  were  observed  in 
all  countries  and  all  cities  as  well  as  among  all  trades 
and  professions  organized  under  the  Solonic  rule.  Dr. 
Waltzing  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  who  has  brought 
out  in  three  valuable  volumes  a  history  of  these  organ- 
izations as  they  existed  in  ancient  Italy,  shrewdly  per- 
ceives their  strictly  economic  object,  in  the  manner  of 
employing  the  income  from  fees,  dues,  and  fines;  and 
we  recognize  his  authority  as  important  in  substan- 
tiating our  own  groping  views,  early  entertained  and 
now  corroborated  beyond  the  power  of  any  argument 
which  can  be  brought  against  us.** 

<4  Foucart,  At*.  Bel.,  p.  42,  shows  that  id  the  heroes'  society,  which,  in 
all  particulars  was  a  typical  brotherhood  under  the  Jus  eoeundi  of  the  Solonic 
dispensation,  the  members,  after  passing  the  scrutinicing  io«tf«,«9i«,  before 
being  initiated,  had  to  pay  30  ^paxMoi  entrance  fee  and  3  JpaxMoi  monthly 
thereafter.  The  littleness  of  this  sum  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  the 
amount  they  realized.  Three  dpaxi<-ai  amount  to  18  6^Aoi.  An  &^oA^  was  of 
the  value  of  about  8  cents  of  our  federal  money.  These  8  8p«xM«^  then, 
amounted  to  about  17  6-10,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  dues  imposed  on 
each  member,  monthly,  after  such  admission  to  membership.  There  is  no 
direct  information  as  to  how  often  after;  perhaps  it  was  four  times  per  month; 
though  they  had  no  weeks. 

MThis  would  fix  the  regular  dues  at  about  B2  cents  per  week.  Harpo- 
cration,  who,  in  about  A.D.  200  wrote  of  them  for  his  Lexicon^  speaks  of 
their  compulsory  payment  of  monthly  dues:  '"Eaarivriii  $iivroi  jevfUmt  ^rHr 

M  Foucart,  id.,  p.  189.  Inter,  no.  2,  which  is  an  important  fragment  found 
at  the  Peirasus,  Athens,  whose  date  is  fixed  at  tome  time  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  In  most  particulars  it  agrees  with  Uie 
figures  given  in  no  21,  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

*'  Mention  is  made  of  the  'Bpavot  icvpre^4(Awv— piscatores,  fishermen,  br 
Oehler,  in  his  list  of  labor  unions,  JBra$%o9  VuidobonBiui*,  p.  279:  "  Der  «pxwi^ 
der  Genossenshaft  in  Hieropolis,  Lo  Bas,  III.,  741,  wohl  richtiff  aU  Binneh- 
mer  der  Beitrige  der  mitglieder  arklXrt*'  In  another  place,  MSS,  fe  Me  a» 
ttor,  he  speaks  of  the  cio^pcir  «^f  r)|y  ^roSer. 

» Ltiders,  JHomM.  Kitnsi.,  p.  24,  speaks  of  a  list  of  oontribntiont  of  a 
d^«9o«  discovered  by  Newton :  it  appears  the/  cherished  the  relationship  of 
Apollo  with  Cybele,  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  sods.  Their  cult,  methods 
of  fees  and  otherwise  were  also  the  same  in  Atnens,  Megapolis,  Laodicea 
and  many  other  places;  CIG.  4898;  Welcker,  410;  Lonormant  JOeutiit  10& 
Another  somewhat  defaced  slab  of  the  orgeons,  Foacart,  Au,  AA,  p.  48,  Nm 
Sl»  of  no.  2,  shows  that  the  entrance  fee  was  SO  drachmaa  860  yaars  B|C 
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Dr.  Ludere  refers  to  the  lengthy  and  remarkahle  in> 
scnptioD  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre 
at  i^oB,  maternal  center  of  the  international  Gemeinde 
of  Dionyean  artists.  It  relates  a  piece  of  statistical 
history  of  the  ancient  poor.  A  union  of  playwrightsat 
TeoB  in  lasos,  fell  into  debt  by  some  mishap;  and  un- 
able to  extricate  itself  from  embarrassment  alone,  and 
being  a  regular  branch  of  the  international,  applied  to 
it  for  help.  The  time  for  this  was  propitious  because 
the  Dionysan  festivities  of  the  city  were  approaching. 
The  cities,  on  account  of  the  political  influence  of  their 
voting  unions  and  their  large  numbers  of  well  organ- 
ized members  who  worked  for  each  other  hand  in  hand 
not  only  as  musicians  and  actors,  but  also  as  voters, 
in  order  to  secure  their  choice  of  proper  agoranomoi  or 
commissioners  of  public  works,  employed' their  organ- 
isEStione  to  do  all  the  Eirt-work  of  the  festivities." 

Tb«  petition  for  help  from  the  branch  that  hod  met 
with  "calamity,"  was  taken  up  by  the  main  synod  after 

S roper  presentation  of  the  grievance,  through  regular 
elegates,  presenting  the  same  in  secret  session,  and 
complied  with."  They  then  turned  their  influence  upon 
the  commissioners  of  public  order  for  the  city  and  in- 
duced them  to  select  tneir  performers  from  the  branch 
in  trouble,  themselves  lending  them  aid  in  their  own 
way.  The  inscription  gives  a  list  of  the  experts  em- 
ployed. There  were  among  them  machinist  for  the 
Bcenic  art-work,  who  attended  to  the  apparatus;  one 
tragical  poet;  one  player  of  tragedy;  one  singer  to  the 
cithera,  two  flute  players;  two  melodramista  for  trag- 
edy; two  comedians,  an  extra  cithera  player  who  had 
a  singer  for  his  music.  In  another  place  it  is  shown 
that  such  figures  are  to  be  multiplied  by  three,  the 
ones  mentioned  being  foremen  of  parts." 

MWUtcinc.  BIA  Oarp,  A^,l.,)i.BO:  "Daai  Im  coltffu  pulaiu,  ehac- 
va  T*na  u  coiluiion  an  Joor  CMa  at  I'll  Mt  an  raiird,  il  pwd  u>  diolH.'' 
Thtr*  wu  no  drnmlliiif  Mgiuy,  or  ralUnee  opoa  toma  "pBll,"  or  "bMlar," 
u  wa  Ml  In  onr  coirspt  EempatHlva  ilmn.  B**i7  oim  isiui  work.  H« 
Taiuipiliad  tBTOiibacauBOtntpariotinauHcrlDflDBiea:  "ChBilH  pilvu." 
ImauuBi  tbaMUDiou)  "on  na  dltUnpdl  pu  antra  paanaiat  richgi;  toaa 
■Tiiast  la  Eohna  droit."     JWJm,  p.  BU. 

MSaa  M^ra,  lU  pp.  fOMSO.  clup,  i.,  itbar*  Il  I*  traqtMBlIr  eipUInad 
how  tbii  C«man  oora  gtaufiiclt  b«l  anawar*  lo  tba  Grsak  tlimtat,  iftar> 
wwdabecominf  thanoodol  (b«  ChriHiuu.    Tha  "Onat  BmHm*r'  In  atiar 

Kr*  «M  aDonnBaair  pluMd  Into  bj  Pan)  and  sitaar  apoiilai,  bacania  M 
tba  auDa  prinelplaa. 
n  LMan  Simti,  Xftut,  ni.  nW  moK  lA  p.  B8,  raadi:    "  Dia  InacbrUI 
lat  am  dia  Uinadaa  awolua  JabrhnndnM  var.Cbr.  oartatM."    diSOtbarllM 
ii  HdM  ia  ^vaa  bj  Or.  VMOait  iM  OR.  «aib  .4nal  fikMk  f.  K 
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But  there  was  another  Boiirce  of  revenues  quite  fre- 
quently brought  under  consideration  by  the  old  Solonio 
organizations,  which  was  that  of  receiving  donations 
from  the  outside  rich"  and  sometimes  even  from  zealous 
persons  of  means,  who  became  members  because  they 
admired  the  institution  and  were  honored  by  it  for  so 
doing,  by  receiving  an  annual  memorial  banquet  after 
death,  a  thing  frequent  among  the  ancients.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  during,  and  for  a  long  time  subsequent 
to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  unions,  in  spite  of  their 
economic  vigilance  and  uprightness,  were  often  veiy 
poor  and  glad  to  get  aid.  Persecuted  by  petty  traders 
who  hated  them  because  their  wholesale  purchases  on 
socialistic  principles,  interfered  with  profits  of  specu- 
lating craft,  such  skinflints  often  worked  their  influence 
against  the  poor  fellows  down  in  the  darksome  secrets 
of  communal  unionism,  while  above  they  stirred  up  Uie 
monarchs  against  them.  They  were  often  so  poor  that 
the  emulatory  incentive  among  outsiders  was  less  than 
the  innate  goodness  which  resides  within  the  hearts  of 
some  rich  men.  M.  Foucart  speaks  of  their  falling  in 
arrears  and  being  glad  to  accept  occasional  benefactions 
from  the  disinterestedly  good  but  better-to-do."  In  this 
class,  the  state  was  their  best  and  principal  benefactor. 

Among  these  ancient  people,  ere  the  Christians  taught 
them  monotheism,  there  was  a  goddess.  Nemesis  by 
name,  a  divinity  presiding  over  human  fortunes.  She 
was  firmly  believed  by  such  strugglers  to  be  the  enemy 
of  unjust  distribution.  She  is  represented  in  their  en- 
^avings  as  riding  through  aerial  smoke  and  tempest, 
in  a  fiery  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  in  one  hand  hold- 
ing a  scale  of  justice  to  all  men,  and  in  the  otHer  grasping 


to  intenptUm  no.  42  of  his  work;  alpo  no.  6,  line  18;  and  no.  28,  lines  10-11. 
The  first  7  lines  of  no.  42,  which  is  the  nos.  2080  and  8008,  of  *kpx'^9koyu^ 
'E^iy^tpctf,  read: 

'EJo^tv  rotf  Scpaviaaraif* 
'EirciSii  'EvoMcu^y  SwfMVOv 
*A.in|p  JcoAbf  cayadof   mv  Si«T«A«i 

ircpt  rhv  dtoiror  max  ^ik6niunf, 

Xp*i»-t  r«  ywoitAmit  opyvptov 

irpoct^iii'CYicc  rb  ipyvptor  aroKOV. 
^  No.  6,  lines  13^14,  read:  cif  ras  «iruric<v«c  ii  vpoavaXi^KMr,  km  rev  «pyvp^ 
pov  apxify^  ycyofACKPc  tf^vax^^fOi,  <ctA. 

M  Am9.  Rel.,  p.  47:  "En  somme,  ce  qui  ressort  de  1'  6tiide  des  inscrip- 
tions '  c'est  aue  ces  soci6t6s  6taient  le  plus  souvent  embarrasses,  et  qn* 
flies  ne  faisatent  face  aos  ddpenses  qne  par  la  g6n6rosit6  des  bienfaiteors.  * 
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terrible  BtormB  of  pent  up  lightning;  the  whole  swoop* 
ing  down  upon  million  aires,  the  military,  the  Cesars 
and  their  staiiding  armies,  the  craving  sensualista  whose 
greed  for  money  has  ever  choked  earth's  lovely  valleys 
with  dry  bones  of  good  men  robbed,  starved  and  de- 
prived of  their  just  and  honest  dues.  This  fairy  goddess 
of  retribution  was  worshiped  by  the  unions." 

Nemesisis  spoken  of  in  the  vrri tings  of  many  authors." 
Hers  are  the  mills  of  the  gods  wliich  though  they  grind 
slowly,  "grind  exceeding  fine.""  She  is  often  the  god- 
dess of  vengeance;  also  protectriee  of  dumb  animale 
against  the  brutality  of  man;  and  did  we  still  believe  in 
her,  she  would  be  the  divinity  in  charge  of  humane  so- 
cieties. 8hfl  was  endorsed  by  the  trade  unions  of  an- 
cient Rome,  among  others,  those  of  the  bagpipers. 

Having  spoken  of  the  methods  of  replenisning  tbeir 
common  treasury  it  is  in  order  to  illustrate  another 
method,  that  of  punitive  incomes.  These  incomes  were 
from  fines  for  non-attendance,  awards  accruing  from 
lawBTuta  such  as  judgments,  and  fines  for  mutilating 
property.  The  latter  which  was  far  the  most  common, 
was  mostly  from  offenders  who  mutilated  graves  and 
belonged  to  their  burial  attachment  which  was  fully 
legalized  by  the  Roman  law.  A  large  number  of  trade 
unions  in  Fhrygia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  have  given  ub  valuable  inscriptions.  We  have 
carefully  scanned  Dr.  Bamsay's  work  on  the  Cities  and 
Bishoprics  of  Fhrygia  and  counted  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred epitaphs,  many  of  which  were  erected  by  unions 
aa  the  context  shows,  and  mentioning  the  sums  forfeit€d 
in  fines  for  mutilating  gTaves,  sepulchres,  mausoleums 
and  heroons.  Specimens  of  these  inscriptions  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  as  curiosities,  the  epitaphs, 
being  often  dictated  in  advance  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons buried.    The  fine  in  many  cases  is  ordered  to  be 

HOrill..  DSL  \THJ,  ITM,  *\i\  iDd  lanumErnble  olheri.    Ii  ii  liitnificani 

ttwir  UbOTi,  Tbiliaitpiperi^  uiifoD  o1  Teon^var  varibiped  hec  Orcll.  no. 
4iei.  -'D»  Nemeil  Ael.  DiogBnei  et  Silii  Vilerli  pro  ■alma  lua  cl  Hili- 
Crilyo"ll■"llTa^JV™"  i'tb";."^^^^^^  jampniB  ■■•<"<    eterunt. 

brlBfi  dawn  all  immoderala  good  focluna  and  chccEi  tba  predimption  tbai 
atUDdi  li:  bgliig  tbni  diiECilf  oppoied  lo  i69'f:  and  bcianlib  ibc  i*  aFtcn 
the  poDiibcr  at  ntraoTdioarir  crimei."    Liddoll.    See  npra.  Vol.  I„  p.  418, 
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paid  into  the  tameion  or  receptacle  which  of  itself,  that 
is,  this  tameion,  was  the  treasury  of  an  association  un- 
expressed.*^ 

Sometimes  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  meddle  with  the 
sepulchres  of  the  sacred  dead;  for  it  will  soon  be  ex- 
plained how  intense  were  the  loves  existing,  after  death 
and  burial,  or  rather  cremation,  as  it  existed  in  their  im- 
agination. The  fines  often  rose  to  500  drachmas;  and 
in  several  instances  1500  were  >  collected,  after  due  pro- 
cess of  law.**  Many  fresh  discoveries  make  it  certain 
that  the  orgeon,  thiasos  and  eranos  were  trade  unionia 
having  burial  attachments  under  the  law,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  very  busy  attending  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  life.  In  this  habit  of  burials  and 
cremations  among  the  poor,  half  enslaved  people  of  those 
days,  there  was  a  habit  of  burial  in  imagination  when 
owners  of  slaves  and  serfs  refused  to  grant  the  corpse 
to  them  for  proper  sepulture  under  their  union's  rules.** 
There  was  a  fine  attached  in  case  of  neglect  to  fulfil  the 
rulea** 

A  very  large  sum  of  2500^^  denarii  was  exacted  by  the 
bag  carriers'  union  of  Cyzicus,  an  organization  of  freight 

*TCIL.,  III.,  1&47:    'De«  Nemesi  illi  templum.    Pons  AaKQSta." 

MRams.,  11..  p.  892.  no.  260:  'EAirtv  MtAtTwi^of  t^  iii^  i,¥6pi  Kar«9>Kcv*a'cr 
rh  ^p^**  Kal  TOP  itar'  avrov  fitaiiov  «^'  f  avrjp  19  'EAirtc  «i^cvd^a«rat  mm*  Svr- 
vviff  Koi  MtAtTM)',  mat  ti  rii^a  cAAor  fiovKii^  nyfitwii  ^iMra  ^  'EkwXt'  Mcra 
M  rii^  TtA«vn|y  avr^t  ovjci^i  t^tariu  renvoi  trcpy  X^'Pic  ^f'  vpoYcypoMM^fMtr* 
6f  M  ov  {irtni^cvvci,  di^ci  (v  rb  tcp«*raror  ra/itiov  6^¥.'*  5000  denarii.  Perhaps 
Chr."  The  word  'EAiris,  according  to  Ramsay,  p.  498,  id.,  indicates  that  it 
is  Christian  and  the  sacred  treasury,  roftctoi^,  shows  that  it  was  of  a  body 
of  organised  persons,  not  an  individual.  Like  hundreds  similar,  now  com> 
ing  to  light  in  this  immediate  region  of  Eumeneia,  Phrygia.  See  Oahler. 
It  in  all  probability  is  a  union  or  guild,  like  R's  nos.  29i,  896. 

••Oehler,  if A9.,  "In  Perinthos.  hat  Aurelius  Eutiches  gesen  den  Vw 
letser  seines  Grabes  eine  Geldstrafe  von  je  606  su  Gunsten  aer  wiiftimwit 
rmv  x«^«w>';  CIG.  9636  und  add.  In  Smyrna  von  2S0  roi«  ^ariivotf  r^tc 
irtpt  T04  ^ctKOK*  Amerioaoi  Journal  itf  ArthoBoloffy^  I.,  p.  141;  and  in  Thyateira 
an  ein  xotKdy  ....  eine  ihrer  H5he  noch  nicht  bekannte  Grabmult :  Monatr 
Mchr.,  BerUner  Akad.,  1855,  p.  192,  no.  11."  As  much  as  1000  danaria  were 
paid  in  fines  at  the  seaport  Cyzicus,  for  mutilating  the  graves  of  the  Upmrm- 
T«y  av¥9SptovTitv  oanKo^opt^v,  vide  2vAAoyo«,  VIII.,  1878-74.  p.  171.  Dr.  Oehler 
further  assembles  a  valuable  list  of  others  who  paid  fines,  one  as  high  as 
1500.  It  was  a  union  of  woolworkers  who  received  the  sum.  Dr.  Ramsay 
thinks  the  sign  *  is  Christian.  Dr.  Ramsay  says  this  sign  to  be  Christian 
must  have  one  of  the  stems  vertical;  otherwise  it  is  pagan,  and  we  notice 
that  Oehler's  MS,  likewise  makes  it  vertical. 

40  Momms.  De  ColL  et  Sodal  Bom.,  p.  101.  refers  to  the  law  of  the  union 
of  Lanuvium,  see  Vol.  I.,  p  355;  "Item  placuit,  quisquis  ex  hoc  collegio 
servus  defunctus  fuerit  et  corpus  ejus  a  domino,  dominave,  sepultura  datum 
non  fuerit,  neque  tabulae  fecerit,  eifunus  imaginarium  fiet;"  and  refers  to 
Cardinalis,  Dtpk  Imp.,  p.  264:  "Cremabatur,  scilicet  imago  ejus  et  sepel> 
iebatur  pro  corpore  ipso ;  cave  cum  Italis  quibusdam  cogites  de  imaginioas 
majorum  ante  funus  latis." 

*lMUh,  Athm.,  VI„  1281,  p  126:  XvCi«ot,  260  itvMM,  Upoirvvtittr  tAp 
9mKKai^6fm¥  rmv  ««-6  rov  ^crpirrov.  On  the  stone  the  figures  we  give  are  ei- 
pressed  in  certain  Greek  letters. 
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bandlers,  called  sackkophoroi.  Tbey  sued  for  damag- 
ing a  grave,  and  recovered  this  sum.  The  same  methodB 
of  exacting  mone;  for  mutilating  graves,  extended  to 
the  colmubarium  at  Borne,  and  tlie  fines  were  accom-. 
panied  with  language  containing  the  moot  fearful 
threats."  An  important  work  written  by  Menadier,  an 
Italian  savant,  ranks  the  gerusice  amoug  the  organized 
unions,  a  fact  seemingly  unknown  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  al- 
though we  ourselves  suspected,  long  since,  thatit  would 
turn  out  BO,  after  full  investigation  of  the  slabs."  The 
excavations  and  other  resources  for  modern  science  are 
almost  daily  bringing  to  light  from  their  long  oblivion 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  ancient 
lowly.  One  of  some  moment  is  that  of  Thyateira,  where 
certainly  immense  organized  industries  existed  of  many 
trades  during  the  apetolic  age,  and  into  whose  economic 
activities  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  planted  and  nurtured 
for  the  first  300  years.  All  the  towns  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  these  unions,  with  the  legalized  burial  attach- 
ment and  they  have  left  their  epitaphs  which  tell  us  of 
the  fines.**  The  synod  of  the  society  of  Heroes  of  Akrai- 
phia,  once  inflicted  the  heavy  fine  of  2000  denarii  which, 
considering  relative  values,  was  equivalent  $250,  for 
mutilating  and  opening  sepulchres.**  The  archseologist 
Mommsen  declares  that  great  numbers  of  colleges,  or 
unions  had  this  burial  attachment;  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  his  statements  is,  that  they  used  the  burial  clause 
more  for  the  sake  of  holding  their  whole  union  legal- 
ized, than  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  funeral  benefits;** 
although  he  places  far  more  to  the  credit  of  the  funeral 
attachment,  important  as  it  was,  than  it  ever  deserved. 
In  this  burial  attachment  we  have  striking  evidence 
that  the  ancient  unions,  on  account  of  the  severe  laws, 
were  obliged  to  play  the  makeshift  of  the  mortuary  and 

«  Ceriu*.  (Km.  Ak  (MuHtar.,  p.  ID:  "Qiuresis  ipenre,  iaSxioftxt,  alind 

v  U«udi«r.  iia  CtmUemt  Spluiit.  elc.  p.  Kl:    "Ei  qua  Mtura  fterniia 
pCDdgra  ■rbilrBmnr,  qood  latiani  lapDlcroium  lunornm  Mnaa  geiuiiic  tat- 


rEDire  oon  poluil.  ul  lenei  collegionim 

CDrsnda  indicarMil:  oi  in  pleriaqne  col- 
nm    Qopiina   pra  ae  f«raiit  eauacai  na- 
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of  religion,  while  they  actaallj  organized  for  eoonotnio, 
and  social  purpoBfla.*' 

Fining  membei'H  for  multitudes  of  trivial  offenses  Rp- 
peara  to  have  been  BometimeH  carried  to  excess,  and  to 
an  abuBe/'carrj'ingittoan  extent  that  Tictims  were  con- 
demned and  their  names  were  inscribed  to  their  ever- 
lasting infamy.  There  la  a  monument  ot  an  eronos  or 
thiosos  at  Troezen  showing  fines  paid  to  the  goddeas 
Cybele ;  but  as  she  was  a  creature  of  ethereal  imagina- 
tion, the  fines  must  have  been  paid  to  the  sooiety  where- 
with to  defray  their  eoonomio  wants.  The  whippera  of 
Athens  enforced  fines.  Certain  over  zealous  persons,  in 
defense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  mysteries  organized  in  the 
capacity  of  rhabdophores,  and  exacted  fines  from  per> 
sona  suspected  of  betraying  the  lictors'  awful  secrets, 
thus  getting  money."  ^e  needs  of  these  organizations 
for  money  as  a  means  of  existence  was  frequently  so 
great,  especially  among  the  scenic  actors  wbo  led  a  far 
more  precarious  life,  that  they  may  have  sometimes 
abused  their  guaranteed  powers  and  exacted  fines  out  of 
proportion  with  the  justice  of  the  case."  Neverthelesa 
OTery  indication  derived  from  their  inscriptions  proves 
that  exact  juatice  was  meted  out  to  their  members  and 
that  everything  was  sedulously  performed  under  the 
unalterable  law.  We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
ancient  charity,  to  show  bow  outrageously  the  word  has 
been  contorted. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  gift-giving  or  so<called 
charity  recognized  among  the  organized  labor  unions 
of  the  ancient  lowly.  The  disgraceful  and  degrading 
eleemosynary  scheme  of  proffer  and  alms,  is  the  inven- 
tion of  church  prelates  but  not  of  early  Christianity. 
™  ieh   " 


The  myriad  original  unions  into  which   the  apostles 
planted  Christianity  wanted  no  charity.     Each  was  a 

«IZ)^.,  XLVII..  11.  Ia£.    D*  atrn  Otimt.    "Sub  pnueilD  rallfitmii  nl 


ordri  on  BaRetment  1«''t^lom■^"  """'  '  "*""  ' 
urcattil.  ptaem,  AtH/..  pp.  17-18:  "Snffi.giii 

drachminus  iiiofau,  tl  quia  dnlgiutiu  Impodlo 
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Q  of  the  forthcoming  etate  which  took  care  of 
the  membera,  furnished  them  with  work,  kiDdneas  when 
sick,  food  at  a  commoti  table  like  the  typical  father  and 
mother,  and  barial  with  honors  after  their  decease. 

The  good  old  Saint  AuguBtine,"  after  more  than  200 
years  of  abuse  of  this  term  and  of  attempted  malprac- 
tice against  the  principle,  disgusted  with  tiieir  attendant 
Mlure,  declares  for  the  true  old  ChriatianB  who  stuck 
to  their  first  loves  and  tells  us  they  were  known  at  sight. 
"There  is  charity  in  their  choice  of  diet;  charity  in  their 
speech;  charity  in  their  dress;  charity  in  their  looks; 
at  every  point  at  which  they  meet,  and  plan,  and  act." 
It  is  plain  by  this,  that  the  charity  which,  in  the  mod- 
em religion  influencing  our  civilization,  is  made  to  as- 
sume the  r61e  of  almsgiving,  is  not  meant  by  St.  Augus- 
tine who  was  disgusted.  He  meant  and  championed  the 
word  in  its  original  and  uncontorted  definition,  por- 
ting no  such  meaning  as  this  modernized  gorgon,  which 
blights  manhood  and  belittles  labor  under  the  ignomi- 
iouB  proffer  and  recipiency  of  alms.  The  fact  is,  mod- 
em associated  charities,  so  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that 
prelates  prostituting  the  church,  are  driving  her  pagan- 
ward,  out  of  her  original  economic  design,  will  begin 
slowly  to  differentiate  from  the  degrading  eleemosynary 
idea,  as  now  uuderstood  in  its  horrid,  insulting  deform- 
ity, into  the  ancient  and  honorable  idea  of  manlinese, 
natural  to  their  methods  of  furnishing  work. 

The  great  unions  we  have  so  elaborately  described 
were  practically  economical,  and  necessarily  so  under 
the  Solonic  law.  This  is  everywhere  acknowledged.** 
The  eranos  was  not  a  charitable  institution.  Dr.  Fou- 
cart,  while  trying  to  mnke  himself  believe  that  it  was 
exclusively  religious,  seriously  contradicts  his  own  hon- 
est if  not  well-founded  statements  in, showing  that  it 
was  a  strikingly  business  concern.  There  was  no  room 
for  fakirs  or  loafers  there.  If  a  member  without  a  satis- 
factory excuse  established  by  law,  failed  to  pay  the  sum 
periodically  required  for  the  common  meal,  he  was  un- 


MAnt  pricIlKhs  Fotid  vod  1 
herabecnBhnian  and  ibrea 
.   So  vanlabn  wir  lelcht  dil 
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The  natural  outcome  through  the  growth  and  spread 
of  that  Tast  movement,  commencing  in  the  mere  micro- 
cosm, in  form  of  the  happy  family  and  expanding  into 
the  union  of  many  families  with  a  tendency  to  become 
political  and  be  the  state  which  is  the  modern  and  cor- 
rect theory  of  socialism,  is  to  elevate,  not  to  depress 
public  dignity.*  It  was  contrary  to  manhood  to  receive 
any  eleemosynary  proffers,  since  labor  is  the  source  of 
all  revenues  of  the  family  and  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
CSiarity  then,  is  a  direct  blow  against  human  dignify; 
and  manhood  cannot  for  a  moment  accept  it  only  as  a 
vile  insult**  Labor  creates  everything  and  should  logi> 
cally  have  everything.  To  cringe  to  the  paltry  accepts 
ance  of  gifts  is  to  recognize  the  brigand  as  a  factor  in 
society.  This  brigand  is  the  speculator  upon  labor's 
products.  Charity  therefore,  is  an  unmanly  acceptance 
of  the  rule  of  brigands  who  have  gotten  labors  pro- 
ducts and  thus  robbed  the  producers  of  honorably  cre- 
ated goods.  To  yield  to  this  laborer,  creator  of  all  neces- 
saries of  life  as  the  results  of  labor,  and  to  punish  the 
speculator  as  a  common  robber,  was  the  ultimate  tend- 
ency of  the  Solonic  law.  Speculation  is  at  best  but  an- 
other phase  of  the  ancient  brigandage  not  yet  outgrown. 
By  the  hand  of  socialism  it  has  become  stricken  and 
is  moribund. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  forms  of  usage  in  vogue 
for  the  common  table  and  the  communal  code  of  Solon. 
During  the  times  in  which  this  lawgiver  lived  there  was 
a  hall  in  Athens  and  in  many  other  towns  and  cities  in 
Greece  where  men  of  recognition  could  be  offered  food 
furnished  at  public  expense.  It  was  a  public  kitchen, 
supplied  with  the  best  cooks  and  the  pu^^^Bt  and  choicest 
products  of  nature  and  of  labor.  This  hall  was  the 
celebrated  Prytaneum.*^  It  was  galaxied  with  statues 
of  the  great.  Athens  honored  its  marble  tables  contain- 
the  Solonic  statutes,  and  it  was  the  classic  enclosure  of 

M  Waltzing,  Hiii,  Corp.  Prof .  p  902 :  '  On  n'  en  troave  aucun  example 
ni  acune  trace."  This  is  in  response  to  a  previous  remark  in  this  samo 
page,  viz:  "Ni  les  coU^ji^es  fun6raires.  ni  les  colldges  professionelles ne M 
proposaient  un  but  charitable."  Waltzing  denies  absolutely  that  the  Romaa 
associations  practiced  charity  at  all ;  and  precisely  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  Greek  societies. 

MQehUr,  in  Pauly  Wiucnoa,  II..  p.  1027,  tvb  verba  BovXii.  "Tofitac,  des 
Pmtaneions."  He  was  held  in  close  accountability  and  "r^  ««Ta  VnM^v^ 
lt.a.ra.  araAt9K6/ui«»'«  rji  fiovAfi,"  These  two  rafiiAi  are  treasurers ;  and  they  aiao : 
"batten  die  Kasse  zu  verwalten,  aus  der  die  Ausgaben  fttr  lua^^  fiovknm- 
ffb«,  den  Sold  der  Diener,  die  Kosten  der  Aufzeichnung  der  Ratibeschlttssa 
und  der  Herrichtung  gewiasen  Opfer  bestritten  wurden." 


WERE  TBS  SOURCE  OF  TRUE  CIVILIZATION     STS 

the  true  civiliEation  of  aattqnit;,**  Thus  the  practioe 
of  me&ls  in  common,  funuBlied  by  the  itate  waa  not  a 
new  thing  with  the  onions  we  are  describing.  It  waa 
long  esteemed  aa  a  public  dining  hall,  and  thoroughlT 
eu^«fted  into  the  scheme  of  labor  orgaitizations,  which 
had  a  house  of  tbeir  own,  called  an  oikoe.**  In  aft^ 
jears  this  oikos  of  the  numberless  unions  became  the 
knrioios,  that  is,  the  oikos  with  a  presiding  officer,  of 
considerable  power,  crowned  or  garlanded  for  haring 
been  faithful  for  five  years  or  more,  and  who  function- 
ated as  a  preiddent  of  a  union  or  guild.  This  officer  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  was  afterward  awarded  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  bishop,  on  the  absorption  by  the 
CmiatiaiiB;  aanbieot  remaining  for  another  chapter. 

The  common  table  waa  once  a  great  economic  system 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  celebrated  plan  of  Lycurgns 
was  based  upon  it  It  is  no  new  thing.  It  hod  been  the 
successfu)  plan  which  from  time  immemorial  had  kept 
the  vast  population  of  Crete  alive.  Cadmns  had  author- 
ized it  and  it  had  succeeded.  These  men  are  still  hon- 
ored among  the  wisest  lawyers  the  world  ever  produced. 
All  waa  destined  to  succumb  to  the  vilainous  intrigues 
of  the  money  power,  jealous  of  every  good  which  did  not 
fill  the  individual's  pocket  or  glut  the  ambition  of  mon- 
archa.*'  Literature  on  this  suDJeot  is  not  wanting,  writ- 
ten by  statesmen  and  philosopners  of  those  and  later 
times."  But  not  alone  did  the  people  enjovthe  common 
table  in  Cret«  and  Greece.  It  stretched  to  Magna  Groecia 
in  Lower  Italy,  especially  the  city  of  Crotona.  This  was 
a  region,  almost  another  Garden  of  Eden,  where  Pytha- 

Sras  settled  with  his  celebrated  scheme,  to  emancipate 
)  earth  from  dense  ignorance  and  competition.** 
In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  they  had  the  common  teble, 

••For  umeihiDKOD  ikii,  m  Foucnn,  Au.  Bd..  p.  Ifi,  qnoiing  HHychItu, 

Mj'i.  ''Dm  tallei  p1u>  uriDdci  diiiiDtiei  in  [«uiiloni  d«  )''  iiwmblt* 
«a*niu.t  »«i>  T<»  s.>D«  etc,      Le  Bu.  AMipu.  no.  Kt;  Pitukii,  no.  tU8. 

"Pot  the  mtem  pro  and  contri.  ol  Lycurgoi.  laa  Vol.  1.,  Chap,  iiiv,, 
F*iat  StBitv,    Plmi  and  Med.li, 

t'AiiitotLc.  IH  Mep.,  II..  M.    Bekker,  Ct.  MommieD,  Lt  OcU.  t  SodA 


u  (apad  LacedietDODioa)  rip   nmrtmrT^myri  wpw 


lAm  Rhyn,  MJ/Mliria..  pp.  S8-BCI,  Euk.  Iraiu.    "Tba  PrtbaiDreaD  LganuB 


■«  diligently  pra. 


HJaaa^ni.   Wan,  II.,  *iii..  S.     CbriiUaniij  took  Hi  uu-UaM  foothoy 
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enjoyed  by  the  Esseaea  and  perhape  bj  many  othen." 
This  IB  a  matter  of  history  as  any  well-read  scbolar 
knowa  Bat  ve  doubt  whether  they  were  bo  well  organ- 
ized in  the  idea  as  the  Fythagoreana,  who  had  the  gyssi- 
tia  with  common  meals  and  like  the  Numan  scheme  of 
the  trade  unione,  were  organized  in  compauiea  of  ten 
and  divided  into  three  classoB:  Acustici,  Mathematdci, 
Fhysici.  They  had  secret,  conventional  symbols,  I^ 
which  members  of  the  fraternity  could  recognize  each 
other."  This  interlinking  of  the  brotherhoods  was  of 
value  in  carrying  out  commercial  enterprises,  and  was 
enormously  used  by  the  Phoenicians  in  their  ooloniza- 
tion  schemes.  They  could  help  each  other  in  arranging 
and  working  the  details  of  emigrations  of  which  tiieir 
wealthy  colony  at  Putedi,  near  Naples  ia  a  fair  example. 
St.  Paul  found  a  flourishing  and  wealthy  colony  in  form 
of  a  genuine  collegium  there,  on  hia  way  to  Rome  a 
prisoner  bound  and  fettered ;  and  we  shall  see  that  they, 
for  some  wonderful,  unexplained  reason,  took  him  in. 
being  ChristianB,  and  sent  a  strong  delegation  to  escort 
him  almost  to  the  gates  of  Borne. 

The  BocietieB  of  men  and  women,  carrying  on  a  trade 
acted  differently  from  the  trade  unions  of  to-day.  We 
once  visited  an  organization  of  silk  weavers  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  nature  aa 
the  ancients  in  point  of  common  meals;  for  they  were 
all  interwoven  so  fondly,  lovingly  together  that  they  hod 
a  dining  hall,  cooks,  musicians  and  common  entertain- 
ments. It  was  BO  in  ancient  Rhodes,  the  island  in  which 
innumerable  inscriptions  now  prove  a  great  movement  to 
have  once  existed,  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
cast  off;  perhaps  by  the  Diocletian  massacre  or  siip- 
pressed  by  conqucBt  or  other  pohtioal  convulsion.  Clreat 
numbers  of  Bhodian  inscriptions,  however,  are  left, 
showing  the  once  prosperous  condition  of  that  commer- 
cial island. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  boatmen  and  even 
ship  owners  to  unite  in  each  others  interests  in  the 
same  way,  forming  themselves  into  a  thiasos,  and  have 
a  common  table,  whither  to  assemble  daily  and  take 

The  f  iKDi  were  eommon  m  aH  the  myBieries.   'Sould."jV«  Mtmn.  1*^°^! 

■1  CoDinU  Vol,  I,,    p.  IM.  nole  10^    Fou.,    An.  Bil,.  p.  K,  clt'nt  no.  W. 

«>Kt  a>-W.  uyi;  ■■Pom  1«  repii  en  cnmmun.  lei  niijmbeti  Mmblaot  btoIi 
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mealB  together  in  common."  Little  differeDce  existed 
between  the  methods  of  the  Tarions  busineBB  or  econo- 
mic organizations  under  different  names." 

Then  there  were  the  "defiant  comparisons" of  good  old 
Origen.  He  was  a  ver  j  thorough  Oreek  scholar  and  for 
years  of  Christian  prelacy,  to  which  he  was  never  fully 
admitted  because  of  his  honeat  doubtings,  he  advocated 
truth."  This  great  man  saw  the  economy  in  the  ays- 
sitia  whose  common  table  originated  in  the  old  Frytan- 
eom  of  the  Solonic  time. 

Now  it  is  neceasary  to  constantly  recur  to  the'  fact  that 
all  these  Solonic  unions  of  trades  and  profesBions  were 
modeled  aiter  the  ancient  city;  and  that  the  ancient  city 
had  its  Prytandon  with  a  typical  common  table  and 
common  meala.**  It  was  the  very  ccenobium,  of  which 
so  much  was  said  iu  ancient  times.**  The  common  table 
of  the  thiasoB  and  all  other  ancient  unions  of  this  eco- 
nomic nature  were  borrowed  from  the  prytaneum,  in- 
stituted by  Solon.  Dr.  Oehler'e  valuaole  article  in 
Pauly-WisBowa,  entitled  "Bouin"  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, makee  it  clear  that  there  was  a  close  relationship 

«  LBderi.  Dianyt.  KM.,  p.  K.  cilti  ona  >l  Atbeni.  irbere  Ihe  mambnn 
ibip-flwneri  or'bullder""     ""    '"°''  ""  ""°'~'  ""'  '"'  '*"''•     "''"  " 

uSome  licbl  ii  ibiown  aa  Ibig  cariims  anbicicl  b;  Di.  LiRbtloot  in  hit 
work  DO  Ibe  0>toifiwii,  p.  Wl.   vbere  IBiaiolei.  eiieDet,   IbenpsDUK  and 

wbsDcs  Dr.  Ijght^ol  quolei  lbs  ligniBcBDI  wordi: 


bood.    Grau.  III.,  Bl  >di1  487,  make*  Ihe  readini  of  Ibii 
-    -       ■  I  i1  ia  alio  10  a 


colobralsd  com- 
mliKd  bj  K«jm. 


It  aundi  Ibla  war  twice  on  one  pac*  in  the  JTu^iu. 

HOHlBO.  Advimt  Otinm,  U(.,  S»-30.  where  he  comparea  the  CbHltlu 

monsl  code  of  Solon,  and  CDOimon  meals, 

uOebler.  In  PtwJy- WuicnM,  III.,  p.  ICSe;  Am  Rhyn.  Xytfario.  p.  80,  on 


Hyba  PrrUiMDni  of  lio  official  cilr  wai  an  eatinE  bouie.  owned  i 
op«tat«d  bf  tha  clly  iuell;  Athena  especially.  Ditlenberger.  Dt  i^gkeAai 
•cil,  p.  O;  Lddara,  iXnft.  XOmL.  p.  39;  LiddoU,  in  orrA,  nfurammri  T 

honav  and  ndited  in  the  coontry  towna  at  well  aa  Athens;  "  'Er  ivpirru 
4ttiwmt.  ii.mSrTe.  Ar.  Pac.  iOM;  Plat.  Jlpol..  M.  It  w»  a  ■■penalr 
nrbll.  obi  pobllce.  quiboa  ia  honos  dalus  eat.  Teacnnmr."  Li'r.  XLI., 
From  ita  name  It  ia  evidenl  thai  the  aacred  £re  was  kept  forever  bnml 
The  Prrlaneaiii  was  congecraled  to  Vesta.    At  Aibani  il  waa  called  SiU 

fici.  introitm;  leeSolon.  inlnacr.  of  Rhegi'i        -     "    — 
rAuL  D.  aa.  comnaiaa  tha  almilar  tiririimi  .  .  _ 

d  from  Solon,  who  made  it  a  pabiic  kiicbeiii  orco^lpera- 
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in  the  manner  of  initiating  the  system  b^  the  unionfiu 
But  in  doing  so  the  society  was  to  imagine  itself  the 
city  or  state  in  miniature.  It  was  a  microcosmic  state; 
for  inasmuch  as  the  state  supported  the  prytanic  kitchen 
by  levying  taxes  against  tne  people,  so  the  miniature 
stated  the  union  had  to  levy  dues  from  its  members.  It 
waa  theref ore,  far  more  democratic  and  just  than  the 
ofScial  or  state  prytanea;  for  it  took  from  each  alike, 
and  fed  them  all,  without  exception,  a  thing  which  the 
pubUc  kitchens  did  not  do.*^  This  fact  is  delightfully 
shown  byAristotie,  who  has  often  a  kind  word  for  the 
poor.**  The  truth  is,  the  grasping  propensity  of  man- 
idnd  has  always*  stood  in  the  way  against  carrying  out 
this  plan.  The  original  prytanic  system  of  Solon  was 
good  for  the  common  people,  especially  applicable  to  the 
thiasitic  organizations;  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  be- 
gan to  be  abused.  Dr.  Liiders  shows  how  this  took 
place  at  Athens.  They  turned  it  into  an  aristocracy, 
making  the  labor  of  the  Tery  poor  who  were  ruled  out 
of  its  enjoyments,  pay  the  expenses  of  gluttony  at  the 
common  table.  The  aristocrats  soon  enacted  a  law  ex- 
cluding all  but  high-boms  from  participation  at  this 
great  and  economical  source  of  public  comfort.**  The 
serpent  of  avarice  and  selfishness  got  his  monstrous  head 
into  this  beautiful  system  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  many  that  the  main  pillar  of 
Christianity  rests  upon  that  important,  original  promise, 
that  the  seed  of  woman  should  oruise  tiie  serpent's  head. 
Its  original  plan  for  bruising  his  head  was  by  bringing 
man  under  a  communal  inter-acting,  inter-loving  frater- 
nity with  all  things  common.  But  it  lived  only  under 
the  secret  unions.  This  plan  was  not  only  spiritual  but 
economical,  which  at  that  day  had  to  be  densely  secret; 
and  it  failed  temporarily  in  the  fourth  century,  because 
it  was  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  avaricious  reptiles; 
men  of  luxury  who  transformed  Christ's  original  plant- 
er Lttders,  Dionyt,  Ktmt.,  p.  6,  gives  us  uamnca  that  tbo  eranot  fur- 
nished its  members  not  only  food  and  drink,  but  also  "AUes  andere  sum 
Sehmuck  oder  sur  Beanemlichkeit  Tangliche  von  den  Theihiehmren  tusam- 
men  setragen  wurde.*'^ 

MEthics.  VIIIm.II :  '"Evtoi  ^i  rmv  itotw^rtmv  W  ^Xov^r  6offov«^  ycYvivdai,  di- 

M  LOders  JHtmift.  KftntL^  p.  18.  explains  that  there  were  twelve  pure  ot 
fullblooded  citizens,  who  "allmonatlich  im  Heiligthum  dea  HerakU<%a  spei»> 
ten  und  Pariaiten  genannt  wurden."  It  became  an  aristocratic  dia>of  whose 
members  got  the  privileae  of  paruking  at  this  public  inttiiU!U?>&,  tlrgant 
and  taahlonable  meals  wnich  were  prepared  and  paid  for  b^  the  tme  ^ork- 
sra  who  W9n  barred  out.    These  were  the  originat  parasitte* 
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ing  into  a  hierarchy  of  wealth  and  Inxnry  hunters.  The; 
became  disguetinK  paraeites,  &nd  in  fact  gave  origin  to 
the  word."  All  ^ong  the  line  thiB  ariatocratical  grasp- 
ing undermined  the  beautiful  socialism  engrafted  Dj 
the  law  of  Solon.^  The  reason  so  much  was  said  shout 
the  Law  of  Moses  being  supplanted  by  some  new,  un- 
explained dispensation,  appears  to  be  that  this  SoloniG 
dispensation  which  took  its  root  in  the  prytanio  eating 
house,  was  intended  by  Stephen,^'  and  all  the  early  prac- 
tical economic  Christians,  to  supplant  Moses  in  Solon. 

We  have  at  this  moment  an  occasional  divine  who  has 
enough  penetration  to  fully  understand  socialism  such 
as  was  wrapped  up  in  the  secret  depths  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation ;  but  they  bnow  little  or  nothing  about  the 
sooalism  of  Solon,  beueving  that  it  is  all  in-woven  into 
the  impenetrable  vortex  of  Mosaism,  A  more  radical 
mistake  cannot  be  comprehended.  The  good  and  pure 
Bishop  of  Diurham,  has  expressed  some  living,  ascend- 
ant thoughts,  in  saying:  "Men  suffering  and  rejoicing 
together  when  each  touches  aJl  and  all  help  each  with  a 
practical  influence,  teaching  that  as  we  live  by  others 
we  can  find  no  rest  till  we  can  live /or  others." 

The  system  of  common  tables  and  pleasure  banquets ' 
constantly  shows  forth  in  the  inscriptions,  and  we  have 
the  great  authority  of  Dirkeen,  that  it  was  regularly  en- 
dorsed and  upheld  by  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Bome.  es- 
pecially favormg  those  trade  unions  of  Numa  and  8er- 
vios  TulliuB,  who  made  for  the  Boman  army  the  mnni- 
mtions  of  war.    They  were  employed  by  the  state  in 

TO  Laden  /Nsm,  XOimI,  p.  19:  "Danen  dia  Ebra  la  Tlisil  wnrda  vom 
Stuta  ID  lolcbeo  ParMJleo  lairtbll  id  urgrdCD,  war  ea  itetuitct,  lueb  ibia 
>lvul**cbMBdan  SOhna  am  mBbIa  Thall  nabmao  id  Uikd."  And  qnolat 
IMS.,  Dt  A^tti.  Btr.,  SO:  'Sic  rrHnr  T>  upl  I,  «T^p  t,  i^  nr  •krA^aa^ 
■■Ua  f¥<,iuP  "vrr*  ■«■'»  "^  '"•  ••'»X'i.  ■«  •><  nM*tit»vx  nn  Hf^ 

■  ■  DDCiDge,  JitdoA,  V.  on  Seeialink  tff  tke  H^rtm,  aElarapu  to  ihew  (bit 
(bsir  locllliim  maim,  fir»  give  to  kiogi  everrlbinii  aad  laaTa  11  u  Ibeir 
mifunimltf  to  dieliibnts  tbe  goodi  back  ta  the  people  i  It  want  no  hidber 
tbukiDElj  power,  and  ceoMqDaiiilr  muit  (ill-.  ■'ladieiia  Taio  olbll  prop- 
liam  bibeie  poteit.  qnii  qnicqiiid  acqairil.  Doa  ilbi  icqnrlt,  aad  rasl ,  qaia 
noD  ilvDDt  libi  Ipaii,  led  alii),  el  lie  ellii  icqalniDt.  el  hod  albripaU.  ' 
Tboi  Iba  Hebrew  la  a  leelaliit  IhrouKh  tbe  Uoieic  law.  What  kllle  II  all  la, 
he  i*  iafatnaled  witb  tbe  Idei  of  kinfi.  Sucb  a  believer  i»  alwayt  known  bj 
bii  ipiiil  crIiulDE  b«rore  the  aloie  ol  power  and  mije«T- 

'•OsblerTir^.*  "Die  nwr>Tw  kommea  ill  lUalliche  ElDrichtnuiaa 
lOBlcbai  niebl  In  Betrachi;  wohl  aber  iit  in  erwlbnen  eine  PrilitBck  uhII- 
•cbill  nW^urmr.  in  Niarioi.  Hillerln  dor  ICfshwetoVI JBr  Oati.  AtM. 
IS88,  or.  S;  SHrti.  BO.  Dod  alna  Schmani(eielltobah  xm.  Puwnpoa  bel 
K7*iko*;  ZUhanb,  p.  M, :' 
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large  force,  eBpecially  during  the  conquests  as  we  haTe 
elaboraielj  explained.^* 

We  close  this  section  of  our  chapter  by  reminding 
the  reader  that  eyidences  exist  proving  that  the  great 
economies  accruing  in  favor  of  the  organized  workers 
who  adopted  this  system,  so  enraged  the  speculators 
making  money  by  the  exploiture  of  labor,  that  they 
mutilated,  and  sometimes  burned  the  books  that  con- 
tained accounts  of  the  abundance  which  the  system 
yielded.  One  of  the  saddest  losses  to  future  humanity 
IS  that  of  the  work  of  Papias  the  Apostle  of  Hierapolis 
and  Laodicea  and  probably  also  of  Colossse;  friend  of 
Paul  and  powerful  orator,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  a  valuable  work  now  believed  to  be  irretrievably 
lost  It  is  known  by  a  few  fragments  which  escaped 
vandalism,^  that  this  good  man  wrote  out  a  full  schedule 
of  the  economies  which  come  from  entirely  din)ensing 
with  middlemen,  contractors  and  speculators  andhaving 
the  work  of  supply,  both  of  production  and  distribution, 
performed  by.  and  for,  society  in  common.'*  We  shall 
later  speak  of  it  again.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that, 
although  there  appears  to  be  much  secrecy  and  very 
little  written  record  of  the  fate  of  these  unions  practic- 
ing the  economics  which  flow  from  their  system,  and  of 
course,  no  inscriptions  to  elaborate  the  tale,  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  of  A.D.  363  are  extant;  and 
one  of  them  is  the  fatal  document  which  extinguished 
the  practice,  and  left  the  ancient  lowly  to  stmggle  and 
die,  without  even  the  privilege  of  longer  organizing  for 
self -sustenance  and  happiness.'* 

n  We  have  already,  I.,  p.  885,  quoted  the  words  of  Dirksen  on  this  snb- 
tect,  as  iriven  byMommsen.  Waltzing.  Hiai.  Corv  Prqf..  I.,  p.  18S.  note  1, 
also  savs:  "Dirksen.  disait  dejA;  'ursprttnglich  hat  der  romische  Staat 
lediglico  denjenigen  Gewerben,  welche  den  BedQrfnissen  des  krieges  and 
des  Gottesdienstes  zan&chst  frbhnten,  seinen  unmittelbaren  Schntz  and 
eine  ielbststftndige  communalTerfassung  bewilligt.'  " 

'»See  Mipra,  chap.  I.,  SoUtudto  Magittraiuum, 

^*  Irensus.  Adv.  Hctr..  V.,  zxziii.,  4,  gires  as  a  few  fragments  from  this 
work,  which  though  written  in  the  apostolic  age,  was  still  extant  when  Irea- 
«a»  wrote. 

l*OcHioii  65,  Vol.  II.,  p.  574  Mans!:  hri  ov  Itl  tcparurevc  n  «AiMuco«rf  im 
nwt^oAiff  Wfiirb«rui  cirtrcActi^,  aAX'  oM^  Xautovf.  These  few  words  tigaifjr 
much.    By  these  words  Christianity  became  a  despotism- 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

POLITICAL  FUNCTIONS. 

TEIB  ANCIENT  VOTING  UNIONS. 

PouTioAL  Functions — The  Oath  of  DreroB  in  Creto — "Danger- 
ously Political "  is  Aristotle's  Shibboleth — Strange  Clause  in 
Soloaio  Law  on  Oorsair  Trade — Rite  at  Baptism  Originated 
among  them — Was  for  Cleanliness — Members  to  be  Pure  and 
Clean — Against  Leprosy— Tjrannos,  the  Pedagogue — Sab- 
aeian  Thiosos — Trouble  between  j&chinesand  Demosthenes 
— Hadrian's  Letter  on  the  Mithraio  Ohriatians — Hierophant 
—Sabbath  a  StricUy  Dnioo  Rite— Pagan  Labor  Tear  365 
Days — Love  Feasts — Eight  Hours  Day — Synod — Congrega- 
tions— Sy  mposiuma — Cremation — Cin  erary  U  ms —  Rosalia — 
Day  of  violets— Hallelujah— Kathegemon  or  Forerunner- 
Thought  to  Resemble  John  the  Baptist — The  Mageireion  or 
Common  Kitehen — Public  Cookshop — Resembled  Qrenoble 
— The  Rule  of  Proxy— Functions  of  the  Kurioa  or  Lord-DJO- 
tator — Discovery  of  Dual  Habits— Untwists  a  Curious  Clause 
of  Solon's  Law — Evidence  that  it  Stretched  to  Ceylon — Irri- 
Mtion — System  of  Crowns — Crowns  of  Willow,  Wild  Olive, 
Tulip,  Gold— The  Thallou  Stephanos— Orowninp  the  Dead 
— Statistics  of  Wages  from  their  own  Inscriptions — Day's 
Pay  for  Plowmen-— Cleaning — Woodwork  Polishing — Hod 
Oarriers — Mechanics — Difference  between  Pay  of  Organized 
and  Hnorganized  Workmen — Dr.  Maury's  Researches — 
StaUstios  of  Oost  of  Liviug — How  Slaves  as  Tools  of  Labor 
Competed  with  Free  Work— Human  Machines— Pitted  Slave 
Against  Union  Labor — List  and  Pricesof  Slaves — Asylums  of 
Refuge  but  No  Hospitals— Purchased  Slaves  in  Order  to  Set 
them  Free — Edict  of  Prices  of  Dioclelion— Ideas  of  a  Vast 
Workshop  in    the   Beyond — The  Demiourgos. 

A  aFBOuL  chapter  will  now  be  necessary  showing  the 
politioal  power  and  importance  of  tlie  Solonic  nniona. 
We  have  already  seen  how  political  action  penneateci 
every  tissue  from  the  highest  antiquity ;  and  uieir  enor- 
motu  infloenoe  through  the  ballot,  especially  in  voting 
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into  pfSce  the  commisioners  of  public  works,  thus  se- 
curing for  the  voting  unions  a  pledge  of  an  award  of 
the  public  employment  not  only  in  towns  and  cities  but 
on  the  great  highways  called  itineraries  or  government 
military  roads.  Dr.  Oehler  in  the  appended  note/  men- 
tions certain  inscriptions  proving  balloting  activities 
which,  as  Aristotle  hints,  were  *^  dangerously  politicaL" 

The  inscriptions  are  not  only  those  of  the  unions  who, 
promise  to  be  good  but  of  their  enemies,  who  call  them 
conspirators,  and  force  them  to  swear  oaths  that  they 
will  abstain  from  political  broils;  as  much  as  to  savthe 
unions  were  threatened  against  political  action.  Thus 
they  were  constantly  girded  about  with  lowering  hostil- 
ities and  afraid  of  assuming  rights  guaranteed  them  by 
the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon.  All  along  it  is  observed  that 
the  wealthy  opposed  them ;  and  the  historians  remind 
us  of  danger  in  the  political  action  of  these  unions,  and 
many  laws  were  enacted  for  their  suppression.* 

There  is  a  strange  passage  in  the  jus  coeundi,  trans- 
lated, into  the  Latin  and  engraved  upon  one  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of 
comment.  It  is  the  clause  permitting  the  corsair  busi- 
ness among  other  legitimate  trades  and  professions,  em- 
bracing brotherhoods  of  trade  unions  like  orgeons,  thia- 
sotes  and  collegia,  organized  by  sailors,  shippers  and 
people  who  live  on  the  seas.  In  the  corsair  ixade  were 
people  organized  for  burial  purposes  and  those  com- 
bining with  one  another  in  severed  crafts  or  professions.' 
The  singular  course  referred  to  is  that  permitting  and 
legalizing  the  privateering  business;  something  akin  to 
piracy,  which  in  earl^  times  was  practiced  on  the  seas. 
Solon  instituted  the  jus  coeundi,  as  generally  thought, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.     At  the  time 

1  Oehler.  MSS.;  "Aus  Aristotelet.  Pol.,  VIII.,  (vulgo,  V.)  c.  0.  wissen  wir. 
dau  die  Mitglieder  der  Hetairien  einen  Eid  leisteten.  Ich  mOchte  bier  nor 
einige  Inschriften  anftihren,  in  denen  solcher  politischer  Vereine  ErwUm- 
one  gescbiet.  Id  dem  Eide  von  Dreros  aaf  Kreta  ist  die  Bestimmimg 
eotnalten:  ityAk  mnmiiociot  ovvoiciy,  Miueo  Italiano,  III.,  p.  857,  no.  73*>., 
v^l.  aucb  «.  In  Itanos  lesen  wir  in  dem  Eide  der  Bilrger:  ouM  viikkayvm 
ovBi  wtmiuMriap  voti^^  iwi  r^  kokiovi  rit  irdXcMC  i|  ritv  noKiruv,  evM  oJU^p 
avvt99ioiiax  ovdtvi'  Erwabnt  werden  wvoiLoiriai  in  einer  Inscbrift  aus  Kyth- 
r«a  auf  Kypros;  Le  Bas.  III.,  1212:  xarakiivMna  vvvuiuo^iav  ittyik^v  rm 
t^aXivra  Avirovd^ar  ri}v  voXtr. 

s  Suetonius,  JuL  Ccu..  42,  says  tbis  potentate  broke  up  all  eicept  thr 
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ThaajdideB  wrote  his  historiefi,  about  B.C.  398,  the  cor- 
Bair  basineBB  wu  etill  legaJ,  and  considered  hy  many  to 
be  respectable;  for  he  baa  a  remarkable  pasBaee  over 
which  modem  echolars  are  stumblinf;^.*  More  than  200 
years  afterwards,  from  Polybius  to  Nero,  the  seas  still 
swarmed  with  legalized  pirates,*  and  some  TOvears  B.C., 
Borne  sent  Pompey  the  Great  to  destroy  them.  The 
beat  information  at  command  asBuree  ns  tiiat  this  brig- 
andage was  originally  authorized  by  the  ancient  jus 
coeundi;  but  that  it  waa  absurd  and  finally  snppressed. 
Piracy  or  at  least  priTateering,  was  certainly  permitted 
by  this  clause  of  me  Solouic  law.* 

These  Solonic  unions  were  the  originators  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  which  formerly  contained  the  idea  of  cleanli- 
ness embraced  in  "hasnoe"  clean,  pure,  "washed"  stand- 
ing as  the  first  of  the  three  cardined  words  through 
which  every  candidate  had  to  be  passed  in  the  scrutiny 
of  the  dokimasia.  Although  almost  entirely  econom- 
ical, most  of  them  being  guilds,  keenly  business-like, 
and  thuB  the  providing  of  plentitude  always  uppermost 
in  their  minds,  still  they  had  religious  ha^ts  and  relig- 
ious reverence,  like  all  other  humanity  of  the  ancient 
world.  One  of  the  religio-economical  rites,  from  time 
immemorial  was  baptism.  It  was  originally  a  habit  of 
cleanliness.  This  was  so  important  as  a  source  of  health 
that  they  used  it  primarily  aa  a  cleansing  ordeal  of  the 
body  and  consequently  baths  were  the  popular  fixture 
of  the  unions,  each  of  whose  temples  had  one.  For  this 
reason  more  than  any  other  the  nabit  of  copious  ablu- 
tions became  a  part  of  the  initiations. 

It  is  known  that  early  Christians  could  not  get  into 
the  occult  penetralia  until  they  became  initiates;  and 
that  baptism  was  the  first  principal  rite  of  this  initia- 
tion.* The  ancient  religion  commanded  cleanliness 
among  its  first  requirements.  The  prebiBtoric  man  was 
a  sloven;  he  lived  in  caves,  graEB,  sod,  or  bamboo  huts, 

•  TtancTdldsa.    Dt  Bdle  Ftlnpimvtiata.  I.,  cap.  B:  Ovic  ixditih  tb  aivY- 
, ..    _      ,^    ^,j,    itiMBr-     liieim    >i  Tin  n 
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it  fitriAlivt  «>A»fL>-  'IAAt>jH»Wt  Tin  lanl  iaXmttmr  *4*^<Bf  ^ 
'l-Uait  iMniH.  XtiuL,  p.  (>;   vtbtre  nuilj  ■  pais  ii  dsvoi 
■'--    BOckb._^SIaaU  Hamluitlimg.  l-.JK;  tobec^-fpfMl.. 
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among  vermin  and  amid  indeoencies  and  filth.  Baptism 
and  its  ablutions  were  but  an  innovation  of  human  civil- 
ization, and  trade  unionism  as  it  built  up  the  instrumen- 
talities of  advancement,  naturally  built  baths*  and  many 
other  fixtures  of  cleanliness.  Search  as  we  may,  bap- 
tism did  not  originate  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  first  found 
as  an  initiatory  rite  of  these  organizations  as  a  part  of 
their  formula  of  purification.  Except  as  found  among 
the  unions  or  brotherhoods,  as  confraternities  under  the 
jus  coeundi,  whether  Greek,  Boman,  essenic  Hebrew,  or 
therapeutic  Egyptian,  there  appear  to  have  existed  no 
baptismal  rites.*  The  rite  of  baptism  as  practiced  by 
Cluristians  is  derived  from  them;  and  they  assuredly 
used  it  early  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  initiations 
into  their  brotherhoods,  at  first  secret,  obscure  and  im- 
penetrable. Originally,  among  the  practical  ancient 
fathers  organized  under  the  Solonic  arrangement,  the 
people  used  baptism  as  an  ablution  for  cleanliness,  and 
it  was  a  principal  feature  of  initiation  into  their  brother- 
hoods. There  is  important  evidence  given  in  hints 
thrown  out  here  and  there,  showing  that  they  would  not 
take  diseased  persons,  affected  with  leprosy  or  other 
scrofulous  ailments  which  v/ator  could  not  cure.  Mem- 
bers must  be  pure;  r:nd  purity  was  meant  physically, 
spiritually.  There  i::  en  important  hint  of  this  kind  in 
the  writings  of  Thoophrast  v/ho  succeeded  Aristotle  in 
the  celebrated  Academy  r.t  Athens  and  who  wrote  and 
taught  at  that  seminar}",^*  to  the  effect  that  no  baptism, 
no  lustration,  and  no  permit  to  enter  the  temple  was  al- 
lowed, unless  the  candidate  be  clean.  Persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy,  or  of  another  scrofulous  disease  supposed 
to  be  syphilis,  could  not  be  baptized. 

Again,  morally,  no  person  who  had  committed  mur- 
der could  be  baptizea,  or  enter  the  sanctuary."  These 
restrictions  are  given  in  the  inscription  of  Xanthos,  slave 

*  Demosthenes,  Pro  Corona^  %  259,  speaks  of  the  religions  methods  of  the 
^uurwroi.  and  of  course,  rails  at  their  baptism  and  prayer,  because  desiring 
only  to  defeat  ^chines,  his  antagonist,  and  make  a  martyr  of  his  mother, 
the  organizer,  who  was  an  initiate.    See  in/ra,  chap.  xv. 

*See  EnqfC  Amer.i  Meyers,  K<mv.  Lexikon;  Eneyc  BrU.;  Chambers  Ojf- 
ttoptBiid;  La  Russe,  DicL  Univertel,  on  BapUtm,  regarding  which  there  is, 
historically  speaking,  a  general  agreement. 

lOTheophrast.,  i^araclers :  Kav  vorc  ivUji  <ricop6^  iirTtiJL§iivo¥  ritp  iwt  rat 
rptMovt  iwtX^VTMP,  Kara  Kt^aXrit  ^ovaaa^ak. 

11  Le  Bas  and  Waddington,  Imer.  d'  A$vt  Mmeure,  nos.  087-0-  080.  084, 
Poucart,  Au.  Rel.,  p.  126,  note  1,  mentions  that  this  is  not  the  only  evidence, 
hot  that  at  M6onie  restrictiona  against  impurity  are  given  in  the  inscrip- 
tloQ  f onnd  thar*. 
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of  one  Orbius,  who  built  the  temple  of  Men  TjrraniioB. 
There  ia  something  wonderful  about  this  l^annus,  & 
sort  of  mjBtdc  god-pedagogue  supposed  of  late  to  be  ood- 
oected  with  the  Tyrannos  of  the  Epbedan  schools,  and 
mentioned  by  Paul. 

This  baptism  which  was  an  early  rite  of  initiation  and 
teat  of  purity,  in  later  times  differentiated  into  what  is 
known  as  the  ordeal  of  conversion  of  the  present  day." 
The  archaic  pre-Christian  baptists  are  found  by  con- 
sulting the  inscriptions  and  other  early  literature  to  have 
originated  in  the  Solosio  communiti^.  The  rite  is  found 
among  the  Thracian  Eoty tto  Baptee,  a^uildat  Philippi; 
among  the  Sabazian  hetalree  in  Asia  Minor  mostly  Phry- 
gian; among  the  essenes  of  Palestine,  and  the  thera- 
peutw  of  Egypt.  The  allusions  of  Demosthenes  regard- 
ing baptism  cannot  mean  the  lustrations  of  the  official 
initiations  of  which  ha  boasts  over  .^chines,  who  with 
his  mother,  is  of  poor  stock.  The  orator  means  the  Saba- 
zian  thiasos;  and  the  ofFense  is,  that  the  mother  had 
introduced  strange,  illicit  practices  into  Athens,  which 
were  demoralizing  the  public  ethics  of  the  city."  The 
difference  between  the  aristocratic  gradations  of  man- 
kind shown  in  this  renowned  speech,  the  Pro  Corona, 
of  Demosthenes,  whereby  we  are  informed  of  the  im- 
passable gulf  separating  rich  from  poor,  exalted  from 
lowly,  and  non-citizen  from  official  life,  is  valuable.  .Ma- 
chines was  a  member  of  a  thiasos  and  a  worshiper  of 
Eros  the  (rod  of  love.  So  was  Socrates,  now  thought  the 
greatest  of  good  men  JGschinee  was  brave  and  elo- 
quent, a  full  match  for  his  adversary,  and  might  have 
overthrown  him  had  be  had  a  sympathetic  audience. 
Herein  lies  Demosthenes  victory.  His  sallies  against 
the  poor  man  excited  all  the  glee  which  wells  up  from 
prejudiced,  ready-made  minds.  His  most  effective  and 
brilliant  execraUons  rise  little  above  low  blackguard. 
His  vaunted  mockery,  imitating  the  cry  of  initiations 
into  the  lowly  occnltism  of  the  secret  Sabazian  thiasos, 

t,  Vtl.,  ID,    DD  lbs  initiition  of  tba  Citectaumeaa 


Jl  *Doui'"em^q'nciVBiTnno«B7''n»ir^"ii*oUo^ 
Id  iiivi.  »ccedere  lolcDI  quempJam  «llio  loronitum  compicll. 
oi  upci».  H  Luitral^"  which  Dr.  Foucirl,  p.  lES.  Irandawi  lar; 
pai  Dii^rd.  11  volt  miDiter  de  1'  hJI  i  on  di  c«  panrrei  dilblM 
0  ina  lacidenl  ct  Siilpon),  qui  rOdaul  luc  ]••  urratonii,  il  M 
•  *aiMiii  da  I   a>a  ini  la  i«e." 
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and  his  indecent  alluBions  to  the  beneyolent  lady,  and 
worse  still,  a  purloinage  from  the  secret  ritual,  were  all 
sponged  by  his  hired  Pinkertons  whom  the  state  at  his 
instance  had  fed  at  the  prytaneum  and  paid  with  tap 
conjured  from  the  poor.  But  Demosthenes  could  not 
deny  that  he  himself  was  an  initiate;  and  here  is  the 
point  we  wish  to  prove;  that  the  gap  separating  the  poor 
man's  thiasos  from  the  official  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
was  as  wide  as  the  tantalizing  distinctionbetween  Demos- 
thenes and  iBschines  themselves.  The  official  initiation 
was  a  great  thing  but  the  initiation  into  the  thiasos  was 
a  crime;  and  it  may  yet  come  to  light  that  this  was  the 
crime  of  Socrates. ^^  It  appears  that  the  attack  on  JQs- 
chines  is  of  more  importisince  than  generally  supposed. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  education,  political  strengtti  and 
ability  and  he  had  a  philosophy  embodying  agitation  of 
the  socialistic  principles  as  advocated  by  his  thiasitic 
order.  He  had  a  book  containing  iJie  mysteries  of  the 
** immutable  law."  The  baptism  of  piuification  was  read 
from  this  book;  and  the  reading  from  it  was  the  crime 
of  ^schines.^* 

Connected  with  the  Macedonian  Eotytto,  mother  of 
baptism  there  are  some  curious  things.  It  appears  from 
Strabo  that  she  came  from  Phrygia  and  was  but  another 
personification  of  Gybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods."  It 
is  now  proved  beyond  contradiction  that  the  good  Chris- 
tians planted  in  the  mellow,  co-sympathetic  soil  of  these 
innumerable  economic  unions.  But  as  their  moral  cul- 
ture was  of  a  purer  and  higher  nature  they  found  fault 
with  certain  abominations."  These  baptists  were  dip- 
pers, like  John  who  was  the  typical  forerunner  of  Jesus, 
just  as  Dionysus  Kathegemon  was  the  recognized  fore- 
runner of  some  unknown  messiah  that  was  to  come,  but, 

14  Hermann,  PbUtieal  Astembtia  of  the  Oreda,  Oxford,  1836,  p.  254.  shows 
that  they  had  similar  initiations,  opened  the  aristocratic  meetings  by  prayer 
and  baptized  by  means  of  lustrations ;   Oehler,  Patiiy  WUowa,  ^ovAli. 

1ft  Tnis  book  is  thought  to  have  contained  the  instruction  on  sacrifices, 
Foucart,  Au.  Bd.,  p.  14.  There  is  evidence  that  reforms  were  cultivated. 
The  thiasos  always  neld  complete  control.  The  iwifitkirnis  convoked  the  as« 
sembly  on  the  2d  day  of  each  month  to  deliberate  on  the  common  interest, 
see  inter.  2.  of  Foucart,  p.  189.  Propositions  for  discussion  had  to  be  writ- 
ten out  and  come  in  proper  order,  and  they  had  decrees  and  laws  regn- 
lating  them. 

1*  Strabo,  Geog.,  X.,  111.  16;  "Tavra  yip  couct  roiv  ^^vyiotf  icei  oAe 
aircixtff  yc,  itavtp  avrot    oi    ^pvycv    %paicitv    airoixoc    tiviw,   ovtm    kcu    r«    itpii 

"  These  j)agan  immodesties  clung  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
devotees  of  dotytto ;  Juvenal  in  a  SatSrt  says:  'Talis  secreu  coltteront  orgia 
t»da.    Cecropism  soliti  Baptn  Isssare  Cotytto.'*    Art.,  IX.,  v..  tK. 
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u  it  appflara,  never  did  come  unlesB  it  was  in  tb»  per* 
aon  of  our  own  Saviour. 

Baptists  of  Cotytto.  haviUK  their  sanotaar^  in  Mace- 
donia, had  a  very  powerful  colony  at  Corinth.  The 
trouble  which  the  pure  and  virtuous  Paul  had  with  them 
there,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  diaquiaitiou  in  this 
work.  SufSce  it  to  say  here  that  it  is  well'known  Bible 
history. 

We  cannot  break  away  from  this  theme  of  the  lascivi- 
ous baptist  Cotytto,  without  quoting  from  a  fragment 
which  has  escaped  destruction.  It  was  written  by  the 
early  poet^echylus,  who  170  years  before  Christ,  wrote 
a  tetralogy  now  lost,  but  of  which  a  few  fragments  re- 

Another  author,  one  of  our  own  modem  days,  has 
looked  up  this  subject  of  the  baptists,  and  tried  to  pene- 
trate all  its  obscurities.  This  is  Ernest  Bensn,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Speculating  on  the  origin  of  the 
word  and  the  deed,  Benan  says:  What  was  Sabianism? 
What  its  etymology  indicates:  baptism  itself ;  that  is, 
the  religion  of  frequent  washings  and  foundation  of  the 
sect  still  in  existence,  called  the  Christians  of  St  John; 
in  other  words,  Mendaites,  and  which  the  Arabs  call  "el 
Mogtasila,  the  baptists."  Benan  sees  such  an  analogy 
between  these  religions  of  baptism  that  he  is  confounded 
when  he  places  their  abode  "beyond  the  Jordan,"  where 
the  essenes  lived.  Did  Benan  know  anything  of  the 
baptffl  of  Macedonia,  of  Corinth,  of  all  the  eranists,  het- 
ffine  and  therapeute?  Or  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
great,  ancient,  secret  cult,  embracing  millions  of  people, 
covering  millions  of  square  miles  T  He  sees  a  moat  singu- 
lar problem,  and  there  he  stops !  Benan  knows  nothing 
of  the  far-reaching  Solonic  scheme  that  woe  to  supersede 
the  law  of  Moses. 

The  persecution  of  iCschines  and  attempted  martyr- 
don  of  Glaucothea,  his  mother,  on  account  of  introduo- 

"  Kmchjlat.  FngmaM,  Z,  i.— 

■0  ^4,  it  x.f«L.  pi^S.„„  .-^■, 

i  t)  xaAisJ^rsif  iinVAuc  ir^i. 
*i^l'*'  t'  ■AaU(«. 

|K*«sat,  Settr.,  tl.,  v..  «;  qnoltd  wpro.  doh  It 
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icg  the  bsptUt  labor  unioiiB  into  Athene,  form  an  epoch 
in  ancient  history.  This  was  a  movement  involving 
much  discuBBion  and  agitation  on  lines  almost  directly 
harmoniouB  with  the  ChriBti^nity  foretold  by  the  great 
cult  of  the  martyred  Dionyene,  forerunner  of  some  sav- 
iour never  mentioned  and  never  known."  Of  the  Hem- 
ero  baptists  or  hand-to-mouth  baptists  that  oooasionally 
crop  out,  we  shall  speak  later.  ApuleiuB  a  half  Quis- 
tianized  pagan,  is  known  to  have  been  baptized  and  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysterieB  of  IsiB,  the  Egyptian  goddess 
of  Mithraic  Christianity;"' which  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  a  letter  to  the  consul  Servianus,  after  investigating 
his  subject  with  care  both  by  himself  and  his  agenta,  at 
Alexandria,  declares  to  be  one  and  identical."  Neander 
renders  this  growingly  famous  letter  to  read  as  follows; 
"  Those  who  worship  oerapis  are  Christians;  and  those 
who  call  themselves  bishops  of  Christ,  are  worshipers 
of  Serapis.  There  is  no  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  no  %im- 
aritan,  no  presbyter  of  the  Christians  who  is  not  an  as- 
trologer or  soothsayer."  This  letter  from  a  great  em- 
peror shows  for  itself;  and  Neander  declares  it  is  gen- 
uine. The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Sabazian  and 
Sarapian  cult,  from  at  least  400  years  before  Christ  was 
that  of  baptism."    The  celebrated  anecdote  of  what  took 
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place  once  at  the  initiatioii  is  given  by  a  reliable  an- 
cient writer." 

Tbe  golf  eeparatiag  the  official  from  the  Sabazian 
mysterieB  and  their  baptismal  ritea  was  deep,  wide  and 
impaesable.  The  Sabazian  cnlt  was  that  of  the  poor  and 
lowly  sad  established  expressly  for  them.  Why  do  the 
ante-nioene  fathers  talk  so  much  about  the  initiations 
of  the  Sabazios  ?  As  early  as  Aristophanes,  Diagoros  of 
Meloa,  who  hated  the  ariatocratio  Eleusinia,  taliied  and 
wrote  of  the  Sabazian  mysteries  whose  principal  rite  was 
baptism  and  purification.  His  books  are  lost,  but  they 
were  used  and  quoted  byClement  and  form  to  this  day 
instructive  reading."  We  have  the  authority  of  Am 
Rbyn  that  among  the  fabulous  personages  of  antiquity 
Icnown  to  have  been  initiated  and  baptized  were  Orphe- 
us, Musteus  and  Homer;  and  among  the  historical  char- 
acters, were  the  lawgivers  Lycurgus  Eind  Solon,**  if  not 
Amasis  and  Numa.  Our  valuable  scientific  friend  Dr. 
Johann  Oehler,  who  is  short,  crisp  and  practical,  assures 
ua  regarding  many  epitaphs  which  have  come  to  light 
showing  fresh  evidence  regarding  these  historical  phe- 
nomena, has  sent  us  a  MS.  from  his  own  generous  pen, 
shovring  the  inscriptions  to  aboand  with  proofe  of  our 
foregoing  statements.**  There  was  something  awfully 
mysterious  and  attractive  about  the  mysteries  we  have 
described.  There  was  the  anointment  by  their  hiero- 
phant  which  was  applied  while  singing  the  dirge  em- 
bodying the  words :  "Take  courage  O  ye  initiates  of  God 
whom  we  have  saved  I  For  to  us  there  is  deliverance 
from  OUT  struggling  labors."  In  the  agony,  according 
to  the  cult,  a  god  was  tortured,  and  saved  by  resurrec- 
tion; and  this  idea  of  the  renurreclion,  always  acoom- 
panied  by  that  of  baptism  was  iu  the  world  and  very 
popular  at  least  400  years  before  Christ  the  anointed 

WOiod..  IV.,  *:  Mv(iiA*>>i»ir<  t4  TirlT    hi    I'TIptr    A>4»bdv  yryariymi  nXv 

HFirniiciui,  Cap.  SrHsunr  ■(  Daomat.  Un  FOIati  0rH  «  JTrMdMai,  p. 
K;  MlitUmATdiMoglmudtMactJirfiu;  Counll  Laody,  Jtommmlat  OkrUHmit. 
m.  Kb:  AiuumtMtU.  II.,  p.  ro. 

"Am  Rhro.  HyiUrta.  V.at.  frant..  p.  El. 

wOebltr,  MSS:  "Id  Nicomsdii  wfnl  ein  i^jniiiw-tin  hi  p>«v  arwShDl, 
GIG.  rm-.  aoi  Ormele  niod  uni  Ve[|[1eicbiii*n  in  ZiW  Sa^i<«  erballeD. 
SWrcti,  im  Kptar.  Jatm.  no.  44,  Bia  «,  Det  Mviian  Verein  in  Poimaneoon 
bamib  aaiae  Varuoibmea  MiliKedeT  aut  KemeidnDie  Koalen.  AUtn,  MUh., 
ItC..  1884,  p.  »." 
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oftme  to  a  similar  torture  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
In  the  more  ancient  rite  of  baptism  and  initiation,  the 
theory  which  attracted  the  theatre  goers  was  that  of  the 
agonie&  Manj  efforts  under  the  cognomen  of  passion 
plajS)  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  the  Roman  cath- 
olics to  restore  the  ancient  agonies,  but  in  vain.  The 
popularity  of  the  beautiful  deaths  of  Dionysus,  Sabaziua, 
Attys,  and  Sarapis,  who  died  to  redeem  mankind,  have 
been  so  completely  outgrown  that  living  humanity  in- 
stinctively classes  it  all  among  superstitions,  for  they  led 
the  mazy  wanderers  through  the  darkness  of  Tartarus 
over  the  lurid  rivers  of  death  and  finally  into  the  di- 
vine splendors  of  Elysium.** 

Another  of  the  humane  and  lasting  rites  which  hope- 
fully are  never  to  pass  away,  was  the  observance  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath.*^  Like  baptism  it  was  a  rite  of  an 
economical  sort,  and  was  not  derived  from  the  Hebrews, 
who  observed  another  day  of  rest.  It  belongs  strictiy 
to  the  unions  of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon.  Under  the 
the  old  pagan  regime  there  was  no  Sunday.  Labor 
was  exacted,  according  to  Bockh,  360  days  in  the  year. 
The  trade  unions  did  better  and  more  humanely;  for 
they  were  required,  by  their  constitution  under  pen- 
alty, to  observe  Sundays  as  days  of  rest.  Neander,  in 
his  penetrating  and  very  honest  manner  has  tried  to 
clear  up  the  points  of  the  ancient  Sabbath.  Admitting 
that  they  observed  the  day,  he  says  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians: "They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath  which  the 
Jewish  Christians  celebrated."**  In  another  place  this 
accurate  investigator  says:  ''I  find  no  evidence  of  a  re- 
ligious distinction  of  Sunday."  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  extraordinary  religious  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
is  an  excrescence  swelling  the  hypocritical  piety  of  pre- 
lates of  later  centuries;  for  at  the  time  of  Ignatius 
''every  friend  of  Christ  was  to  keep  the  Lord's  day  as  a 

M  The  dirge  chanted  by  the  initiates  daring  the  ordeal  which  was  coo* 
ducted  with  solemn  and  bewitching  pomp  by  the  Dionysan  artists,  ran: 

"e«ppctrc  fivvrai  rov  otvmvikiwv 
'Evrai  yap  i^fitr  ix  itovmv  am-nipia." 

17  i<'oiicart,  Au'n*  BeUgieuseM,  p.  169,  ranks  the  evidence  of  Theophrast. 
the  martyrdom  of  Glaucothea,  the  contest  of  Demosthenes  and  JEachinct, 
and  the  words  of  Plutarch  on  saperstitipn  all  together,  as  if  their  mention 
of  the  Sabbath  was  integral  with  the  thiasotes:  "C'6tait  de  1'  Asie  que  ven- 
aient  toutes  les  c6r6monies  expiatoires  dont  parle  Plutaraue :  se  frotter  de 
I'argile,  se  couvrir  de  boue,  observer  le  sabbat,"  etc.,  and  quotes  Plutarch, 
de  Superst,,  8:  IIi|A«Mrcif,  lleara^op^opMH7Clf,  va/l/iaTurfMOv,  pc^rctf  jvl  »p6^Mv«r, 
«i(rxpa(  vpoKadiVctf,  aXXoitorovi  irp<Kr«cv>^9(if." 

M  Neand.,  PUmting,  Book  III.,  chap.  v.  on  origin  of  Sunday  in  the  early 
church. 
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featival.""  liyiaa  oustomar;  among  the  organizations 
we  bare  deBoribed  to  hold  a  festival  weekly.  This  WM 
before  the  diTisioii  of  the  year  ioto  montha  and  weeks.** 
Their  lovef  easts  and  banquets,  no  doubt  were  powerful 
toward  influencing  the  emperors,  in  after  times,  in  favor 
of  the  Hebrew  week  of  seven  days,  but  the  Hebrew 
Sunday  was  not  the  one  selected.  It  was  decided  by  a 
number  of  causes  to  hold  the  festivals  on  the  seventh 
day,  giving  the  whole  of  one  day  to  rest  from  labor. 
This  wise  provision  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  poor  workers  under  the 
Solonic  dispensation,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the 
arrangement  established  for  the  Hebrews  in  the  law  of 
Moses. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  in  addition  to  giving  to 
labor  the  health-inspiring  boon  of  fifty-two  days  of  rest 
and  recreation  yearly,  or  one  in  every  seventh,  the  no- 
ble corollary  of  eight  hours  a  day  was  also  established. 
While  the  habit  of  observing  Sunday  was  preserved  and 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  Christians,  having  en- 
dorsed it  Bs  part  of  the  plant  borrowed  from  the  eco- 
nomio  communes,  and  reducing  tbe  labor  year  from  its 
ancient  tffidium  of  360  days,  was  an  indescribable  bless- 
ing to  humanity,  we  find  that  the  great  boon  of  eight 
hours  per  day  was  actually  establifihed,  especially  by  the 
Solonic  unions,  although  it  was  unfortunately  discon- 
tinued and  lost  in  the  vortex  of  revolntions.  But  tbe 
unions  formed  through  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  were 
everywhere."  It  has  been  our  good  fortune,  in  lus- 
sacking  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  to  find  several 
references  on  this  point.  We  have  lost  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  original  law  of  Solon,  as  inscribed  upon 
the  pronaos  of  the  old  Athenian  Frytaneum  toward  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  yet  the  wayside  discover- 
ies reveal  that  Solon,  or  perhaps  Amasis,  Solon  copying, 
divided  the  day  into  three  parts,  a  third  to  be  devoted 
to  labor,  a  third  to  study,  refreshment  and  recreation 
and  a  third  to  sleep.  Now,  as  we  have  just  quoted  from 
the  archraologist  Cagnat  of  the  French  Academy :    "The 

••liDalini,  ^ul.  Is  Ui  Mamuiatu.  IX,,  <ul. 

•fVol.  1..  pp.  I3&,  630  eipfniniiig  Ih<  long  boun  luid  Ibc  aeo  dayi  Ubor, 
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unions  of  trades  and  professions  did  not  vary  much  from 
eacjh  other/*  so  we  have  always  held.  Whether  Boman 
collegia,  Greek  eranoi  and  thiasoi,  Egyptian  therapeu- 
tae  or  Palestinian  essenes,  they  are  found,  on  close  in- 
spection of  their  inscriptions  to  vary  Uttle  as  regards 
their  object,  habits  and  tenets."  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, if  these  socialistic  and  practical  economists  did 
this,  than  that  all  the  other  practical  orc;anizations  un- 
der the  Solonic  dispensation  did  the  same  thing.  The 
essenes,  therefore,  furnished  the  typical  key  to  the  dis- 
cussion,'' and  the  learned  disquisition  of  Frankel  who 
extracts  from  the  Talmud,  yields  a  fresh  gem  of  assurance 
that  eight  hours  constituted  the  normal  day's  work. 

But  independently  of  this,  we  yet  possess  the  evidence 
of  Philo.  This  correct  and  much  quoted  author,  in  hia 
celebrated  book  on  all  goodness  comes  out  with  a  plain 
statement  for  the  guilds  of  the  Egyptians  which  are  now 
proved  by  many  of  their  inscriptions  to  have  been  trade 
unions,  that  they  divided  their  day  into  three  parts,  of 
which  eight  hours  were  devoted  to  labor.** 

Many  other  intimations  on  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
and  Boman  collegia  worked  the  eight  hours  normal  day 
are  coming  to  Ught  through  the  inscriptions. 

After  their  consistency  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
economics,  comes  the  information  that  among  them  there 
existed  an  extraordinary  love  for  one  another  which  is 
hardly  accountable,  and  almost  exceeds  belief. 

On  initiation  into  a  society  they  were  to  love  one  an- 
other. It  was  a  requirement  almost  the  opposito  of  ex- 
isting conditions  around  them.  Surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hard,  imperious  masters,  watched  by  the  spies  of  the 
law,  detested  by  the  of&cial  religion,  refused  the  right  of 

*<  Frftnkel.  in  ZeUukrxfl^  1846,  p  458,  shows  that  the  essenes  divided  their 
days  into  3  equal  parts,  8  hours  of  which  were  devoted  to  labor  that  was 
made  both  honoraole  and  compulsory;  and  Smith,  Bible  IHctionaty,  p.  772, 
Boat,  ed.,  refers  to  this  as  important.  If  they  were  all  alike,  their  customs 
were  alike. 

u  Jostephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.,  V.,  iv.,  S2,  speaks  of  the  Essene  Gate  of  Jeru- 
salem 'Eaofiviiv  irvAi},  in  a  way  warranting  us  to  infer  that  they  were  numer- 
ous, busy  and  systematic  while  a  so-called  tradition  based  upon  facts  of  Jos- 
ephus  now  lost,  mentions  the  existence  of  a  congregation  at  this  wAif  who 
devoted  "one  third  of  the  day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer  and  one  third 
to  labor."  Frftnkel,  ZeiUchrift,  1846,  p.  458.  It  was  a  learned  Hebrew  scho- 
liast who  extracted  this  valuable  information  from  the  Talmud,  which  re- 
iterates that  among  Therapeutes  and  Essenes  all  things  were  held  in  com- 
mon; no  property  being  recognized,  and  that  they  refused  to  labor  more 
than  one  third  ox  the  twenty-four  hours. 

*4  For  a  quotation,  see  supra  in  this  vol..  and  refer  to  index,  in  verb. 
F%Uo,  The  translation  of  his  words  in  Qu4)d  Owm,  Pnb,,  is  taken  from  Smith, 
Blft.  Diet,,  p.  772. 
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marriage  and  the  family,  denied  the  exiateiice  of  a  soqI,'' 
damned  before  death  and  afterward,  the  anoient  workers 
were  taught  to  bow  before  the  majesty  of  property  of 
their  own  creation,  and  cringe  to  robber  oarans  who 
with  military  or  traditional  prowess  deprived  them  of 
manhood  and  recognitioD  exactly  aa  they  are  doing  to- 
day. It  is  thas  that  their  oikos  became  not  only  ahonse 
to  live  in  but  a  meeting  house  where  they  congregated 
and  discuBsed  in  secret  for  a  thousand  years.  It  wan 
the  home  of  their  eranothiasoi  and  collegia,  which  were 
one  and  the  same  among  them." 

Beginning  with  our  earliest  records  we  find  these  or- 
ganizations based  apon,  and  carrying  out,  a  precept  of 
fove.  Even  their  initiations,  in  a  crude  way,  point  to 
this.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  love  among  mankind  has  a 
history,  originating  in  some  mythical  personage,  god  or 
goddess;  and  the  primeval  love-cult  was  first  breathed 
into  those  poor  people  by  means  of  the  ordeal  of  ini- 
tiatior.  into  their  brother faooda.*^ 

To  facilitate  this  natural  development  the  house  or 
oi^os  was  necessary;  and  wherever  a  communal  prop- 
erty ie  found  to  have  existed  the  inscriptions  show  that 
the  first  thing  was  a  house,  in  which  they  could  meet 
and  cultivate  their  friendBhip  and  love.  It  was  some- 
times called  a  pholeterion,  meaning  a  place  of  discus- 
sion and  deUberation,  but  following  the  restrictions  of 
the  jus  ooeundi,  it  was  also  provided"  with  a  common 
table  and  a  plot  of  ground  with  trees  and  seats  for  ban- 

u  See  lull™  of  bolh  volumei,  in  «rt,  "lonl"  pointing  to  pagai  in  which 
Ihli  mailer  ii  diicnucd.    It  is  in  ■ccoidcd  fact  llial  uoiil  the  Cbriillia  era 

tt'-^t  Scraptaalai/qqi  ssmblaiam  (orin:r  an  ^ne  daoa 't°° nicription 
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u  Thai  the  eloi  °f  the  eraaoi  wm  a  m«ling  houae  or  church  is  pow 
(nll7  established  and  icluiowledaed.  CI.  Webster,  Slandaid  and  alfaar  Ae- 
ttomrrla  en  origin  of  the  vord  efiirc*.    Rimsay,  \n  CiUa   and  BMi^rtei  if 

VS&.  GIG.,  atlesiltic  Ihal  a  tbuios  superintended  Ibe  conilruelion  o(  an  aUoi 
and^ovped  the  land.   _We  have  counted  mora  than  a  hundred  InaeriptiODS 

Tch-  Cf.  Webster.  Yet  this  wsi  UiamNl- 
ira.  woolworkars.  djcra,  flatawnuB,  hiiBt- 
f  Bibtr  tradsal 
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quels  and  enteriainment&  Christianity  was  its  noble 
and  strikingly  correct  development  Nothing  is  now  so 
extremely  necessary  as  an  investigation  on  our  lines  of 
philosophy.  No  substantiation  can  be  more  explicit 
that  thiasos  and  eranos  were  labor  organizations  than 
Luders,  Oehler  and  others  give,  proving  that  the  organ- 
izations of  the  jus  coeundi  were  working  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  members  and  families.'*  They  supplied 
themselves  with  all  the  means  of  comfort  and  plentitude, 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  individual  trades  with 
consistency  and  determination  for  ceoturies,  until  many 
of  them  accumulated  a  little  means  and  sometimes  con- 
siderable communal  property.  The  council  hall  wac  often 
their  own.^  An  important  article  has  been  published  in 
the  Pauly-Wissowaby  Dr.  Oehler,  entitled  •JSowfe,"  which 
goes  back  to  the  distant  origin  of  councils  of  this  kind 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  explains  the  system  of 
meals  in  common  in  the  early  cides,  prepared  in  the 
Prytaneum,  to  which  we  have  already  given  a  definition. 
The  unions  were  directed  by  law  to  pattern  after  this 
method  of  the  public  councils  in  cities. 

It  is  now  proven  that  these  common  meals  were  the 
celebrated  lovefeasts  of  the  ancients  early  grasped  and 
followed  by  the  Christians.^^  We  find  Socrates  at  the 
common  table  making  pretty  speeches  on  the  sublime 
philosophy  of  love  as  embodied  in  the  friend-making 
Eros,  really  Dionysus;  and  four  hundred  years  later*' 

*•  Hesychius  who  wrote  a  valuable  Dtcttonarff  explaining  the  meaning  of 
wordt,  defines  the  Solonic  unions  in  these  words:  **9iaa^t'  tvwxiay*  xal 
vAif^^  ov  ii6tfov  rh  Bax^iKhv  oAAA  xol  rh  ip^aTuc&v/*  Originally  these  organ* 
izations  were  purely  civil,  not  religious  institutions.  Lttders  D.  K.,  p.  8» 
and  this  dictionary  defines  them  as  labor  associations. 

40  Hesychius,  Ltaieon^  in  verbo  «wAi|n}pc«  <c<u  9V¥66mp  oUoc;  So  also  Pol- 
luz,  *Ovoti£9rtKOVi,  VI.,  7:  *'  'Iduac  ftc  rovs  tmv  ^io/mrmv  oucovt  ^MtAanf^Mi 
mv6iiafo¥.'*  These  illustrations  are  quite  sufficient  to  define  the  original 
church  as  a  common  council,  or  oUov ,  «vpi«jco«  etc.  This  word  church  is  a 
derivation  from  OUot  olc  <rvv»tfvrwc  Btiwwva^ip  oc  dto^oi.  ie:  houses  or  little 
churches  in  which  the  thiasots  and  eranists  gathered  together  and  took 
meals  in  common. 

41  Xenophon,  Ome.,  VIII.,  1,  describing  a  lovefeast  of  one  of  these  or- 
l^anizationt  in  Athens  about  400  B.C.,  gives  us  valuable  information  show> 
ing  that  Eros  was  the  love-god  whom  they  worshiped ;  for  Socrates  in  the 
little  speech  which  Xenophon  quotes  says:  Uavm  iviuv  rov  d«ov  rovrwv 
dtoeMTOA  He  further  makes  the  admission  that  this  Eros  was  about  identic 
cal  with  Dionysus.  There  is  no  question  that  Socrates  was  a  member 
of  one  of  these  societies,  at  Athens,  where  they  are  known  to  have  existed 
io  considerable  numbers. 

fjMie-Nielm  .PtaAort,  VII.,  p.  fiOS,  Buffalo  ed.:  Aeta  qf  PkSUp,  Athenian 
HdUaa.  Ananias  accuses  Philip  before  the  Athenian  philosophers,  bringing 
charges  against  Jesus :  "For  many  charees  were  brought  in  Sy  him  that  he 
gave  evil  testimony ;  for  he  ate  all  things  common  and  mixed  with  blood 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles."  This  strange  old  docnmaot  most  wooamr 
or  later  be  regarded  as  valuable  evidence. 
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we  find  JesoB  at  the  oommon  table,  and  in  the  aooiet; 
of  a  similar  brotherhood,  enjoying  a  lovefeast  in  honor 
of  the  Ood  of  creation. 

The  ferveno;  of  the  laboring  synods,  oongregatioos 
and  council  meetings,  as  exhibited  in  their  ingenious 
ohiselings  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  wonder  among  the 
scholara  engaged  in  their  discovery.  The  point  of  most 
interest  is  their  eoheme  of  discussion  and  inculcation. 
They  all  differ  from  the  official  pagan  cult,  although 
pagans  themselves  until  the  ChristiaQs  came.  After 
their  rule  of  life  they  must  love  and  take  care  of  one  an- 
other which,  except  in  the  well-regulated  family,  is  not 
seen,  in  the  competitive,  ontoide  world.  Wescher  in  one 
of  bis  valuable  contributions,  intimates  that  the  cult  of 
tbo  Greek-speaking  eranothiasos  was  more  fervent  and 
lasting  than  the  official  institutions  of  state;  and  Dr. 
Foucart  appears  to  ap^ove  this  view."  According  to 
the  opinions  of  Renan,  Welcher  and  Foucart,  the  reason 
why  Uie  state  went  down  and  the  principle  of  the  organ- 
izations went  up  was  that  the  state  with  its  religion  was 
brutal  to  the  laboring  element,  and  deserved  to  die. 

Everywhere  the  economical  thiaBot«B  were  musical  and 
they  sang  their  pre-Christian  hallelujahs  and  hymns  of 
love.**  The  general  characteristios  of  these  unions  are 
likewise  proved  to  conform  to  their  exalted  culture.** 
It  is  in  these  economical  labors  that  the  females  found 
their  redeeming  function.  There  were  female  officers 
who  presided  over  the  preparations  of  the  banquets,  and 
took  ohargeoftlie  work  of  preparing  the  common  meals. 
We  find  them  mentioned  as  deaconesses.  It  was  largely 
at  these  repasts  that  the  spirit  of  human  sympathy  was 
inculcated. 

4>Jj>.&L,p.  m,  ■pproviDi  WMcber'*  viem:  U.  Ranu,  £m  ^sMnt,  p. 
OA  decUru  t£a  thiuol  colliTilad  glsvated  idau.    Plaurch,  Dt  POlt-i  Dt 
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DUnhind  and  [oae  acaia.  Sea  Poscaii.  p.  W,  for  the  ^i^aaaioiiLaa,  alio 
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The  ancient  tiytnpoainins  and  loTefeasta  oonstitnte  OD« 
of  the  grandest  attnwtions  which  the  histonnn  finds  in 
a  thankleaa  deaert  of  low]y  life.  Ther  were  the  garden 
apot  that  nurtured  the  sympathy  seldom  found  in  the 
outside,  gruesome  world  of  which  our  histories  speak; 
and  although  they  are  unmentioned  and  now  only  to  be 
found  in  the  skeleton-like  inscriptions,  which,  like  foeeilB 
yield  ghastly  records  from  nature's  petrifactiona,  yet 
they  unfold  to  us  the  deeply  occult  reasons  why  man- 
kind, amid  raging  competitions  did  not  long  ago  de- 
stroy itself  and  cease  to  exist  It  was  this  phenomenal, 
invisible  humanity,  hated  and  maltreated  by  the  ruling 
race,  but  closely  confrat«mal  within  the  veil  of  union, 
working,  praying,  singing,  loving,  providing,  in  inter- 
mutuul  secrecy,  that  perpetuated  our  species  and  held 
it  in  its  physical  and  intellectual  grandeur  through  the 
qualms  of  o£Gcial  priestcraft,  kingcraft  and  avarice  that 
sometimes  well-nigh  depopulated  the  earth. 

This  beautiful  love  was  widespread  and  universal 
We  have  already  recorded  in  these  ohapters  our  belief 
that  it  must  have  been  a  specification  of  some  clause  now 
lost,  of  the  Solonic  law,  of  which  there  remains  to  us 
only  a  brief  fragment.  Love  was  a  command.  Later 
it  waa  a  Christian  command.**  It  was  love  that  perpet- 
uated the  fraternities  until  broken  up  and  destroyed  by 
the  hideous  canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  where 
these  unions  are,  above  all  other  places,  best  known  to 
have  economically  thrived;— a  council  which,  backed  by 
empire,  eliminated  them  throughout  proconsular  Borne 
which  means  the  world.  Henceforth,  love  was  tnzned  to 
hate  and  wrangle  and  the  dark  and  dismal  feudal  ages 
of  a  thousand  years  supervened. 

To  us,  this  love  of  membership  which  existed  Eunong 
the  unions  is  phenomenal  We  cannot  understand  iL 
They. not  only  loved  each  other  during  life,  but  folloW' 
ing  pagan  ideas  of  immortality,  they  extended  thie  love 
beyond  the  mortal  life.  It  was  the  custom  among  the 
poor  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Only  the  great, 
the  distinguished,  the  men  and  women  of  recognition, 
could  be  honored  by  interment  after  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  had  been  law, 

M  lehn.  XV..  12.    Tbli  ii  mr  canmUKlcimt  ttait  jt  Is**  ent  uioihtr. 
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hftd  been  desecr&tod'^  through  the  mulitudinotis  calami- 
ties of  the  Boman  oonqaeetB. 

One  of  the  first  manifeBtationa  of  thie  curious  ezten- 
eion  of  love  bejond  this  life  was  made  in  a  discovery  at 
Botne  of  the  vast  maueoleum,  containing  great  numbers 
of  niches  for  cinerary  urDs,  all  of  the  laboring  class." 
As  is  seen  in  his  words  given  in  the  note  below,  the  cus- 
tom was  already  old  among  the  Oreeks,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Uiad.  But  our  information  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  singular  custom  among  the  Greek  trade 
unions  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  Dr.  Oehler,**  who 
has  lately  investigated  the  subject  with  a  ransacking 
penetration  which  left  no  stone  unturned,  during  his 
recent  travels.  The  revelations  of  the  columbarium  dis- 
covered beside  the  Appian  Way"  near  Borne  are  espe- 
cially interesting  because  it  is  proved  that  the  niches  con- 
tain many  cinerary  urns  of  ChriBtians. 

The  well-known  perentalia  and  rosalia  of  the  official 
religion  were  imitated  by  theae  organizations  of  the  more 
lowly  ones.  The  living  members  were  in  common,  and 
OD  a  par  with  the  dead  ones.  They  took  a  sacred  pleas- 
ure in  bestrewing  their  graves  with  flowers.  In  their 
Sagan  and  ante -Christian  state  they  fervently  bdieved 
lat  the  "paseing  on"  was  a  continuation  of  present 
things,  to  be  lived  and  enjoyed  forever  and  death  had 
no  dreads  or  pangs.    Each  year  at  the  parentalia,  or 

«  Cicsio.  J»  LtOta.  ii.,  SS;  "Hominem  mortnnm,  inqnEt  tei  XII  [d  Urb* 
D*  lepulilo  navs  utile  ....  QnW  qui  poal  XII  <n  Urbe  HpnlitD  laDt  cUri 

••On  tha  aociety  ol  ifac  dead,  lea  Gortnt.  Mon,  Sivi  Coiumbar.,  p.  lO, 
DO.  cm.  Tbe  ioicc.  eribe  urn  laadi;  ALCYONE  L.  ACILI.  EROTIS  DIV. 
AUG.  L.  Calah  Cis  vitw  Mitf.  Oui.  m  Vxo.  Goriui'  commcaii:  "Com- 
miitoi  limul  In  naa  olla  plurimi  dalnactorum  cinctaa,  at  in  boc  colsmbario 
■npaiiui  Db)arvabinina_  <n  deicriptima  (  XI.,  p.  M.    Nil  enim  amlcia.  cl  pre- 

Hone  moren  la  miam  arnaoi  cDmrniicBiidi  ciBerai  plurium  delunetoioin  a 
Cracia  quoqna  DUUInm."    Hom.,  /Mod.  SW. 

uoAisi,  MSB.,  laUuBMOar;  "Wai  aoidtlbrl  wurda.  (iBDact  nm  in  be- 
wcitan  data  dla  Sorgc  ftlr  dia  BastiuuDI  (Tar  Uililleder.  fur  die  Erbaltuni 
daa  Grabmalei.  ftlr  dsn  Todtescullui  vialfacb  vdd  den  VereiDcn  gstraaan 
wnrdr>:  diia  erkllrl  aldb  aut  der  aicralen  GniDdlata  allar  Veialng.  tlla 
Verehatar  deiwlben   Coltbait  loilEa  uad  wollan  aucb  nach  ihraoi  Tods 

Dabar  ark'lftren  >lcb  dia°i[ama™aamaii°Ba(rlbntaap'Slia  einie'lner  Vereine 
umactaloiien  vcd  ainar  Mauer,  dla  ErrlcbloDI  nnd  ErbaltuDt  dgi  ^>i^.an, 

MGorlot.  (Miiattar.,  p.  M,  sboirinc  bow  lbs  asbas  weis  ronod  to  be 
■oiled  (ocelber,  again  aaya;  "Inleidum  allam  in  una  aademque  urna  plnr- 
iun  dafuBciarom  cinara*  «lmnl  commiiti,  quod  ata  amicii.  a  plorlbua  at- 
(acweoninnetiataelum  lajimiia.  In  jiriatii' 

lis  conalabiE.  utvidabimuf.  In  hoc  qbaqua  i 
in  DO*  (•donqoa  olU  plDtlDm  dMun 
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first  of  Februar;,  they  met  to  appease  their  mantt,  these 
being  the  annuu  feastniays  of  the  parentalia  at  Bome. 
Also,  at  the  roaalia  in  May,  they  went  through  the  same 
strange  forms  of  kindred  worship,  bestrewing  the  graveB 
with  roses.  In  March  they  observed  another  sacred 
Bpell,  bestrewing  their  beloved  burial  spots  with  Tiolete. 
To  do  this  task,  which,  like  their  meals,  was  accom- 
plished in  common,  or  at  common  expense,  they  accum- 
ulated the  proper  means  by  a  small  contribution  of  each 
member  in  good  standing,  into  the  union's  common 
fund."  The  parentaUa  and  rosalia  were  strictly  pagan 
forms  but  they  were  partly  discontinued  as  heathenish, 
after  the  Christians  took  control.  Abundant  evidence 
is  at  hand  showing  that  many  of  the  so-called  heathen 
forms  and  customs  were  endorsed  and  continue  as  sa- 
cred by  the  Christians  to  the  present  time. 

Among  such  customs  and  habits  were  the  hallelujahs, 
or  ecstatic  cries  originating  in  the  initiations,"  as  will 
be  shown.  The  hallelujah  was  originally  a  typical  shout 
during  the  ceremonies  of  initiation."  This  hallelujah  is 
again  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  six  hundred  yeais  after- 
wards showing  that  the  Christians  engrafted  it  into  the 
new  religion  and  under  them  it  became  full  of  chanting 
melodies  and  so  remains  to  this  day  in  its  non-practical, 
skeleton  form.  But  the  most  open  and  telling  disclos- 
ure which  perhaps  we  have,  of  this  rite  of  the  initiatory 
feasts  of  the  dead,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twenty- 

•I  Cagnil,    in    fie  OmUmfoniiu.    Uo.  IWS,  who  ihowi  the  Dilnril  ru- 

HAI  the  miiiiliDDi  orifaF  Ttaiaioa.  Iha  univerMi  erf  or  ■faont  wit  iAsiUnr^ 
thn  HDie    tblDgai   ballelujiti.      Thii  wu   ibi  cflmniflO  cry    of   iBiodclJiit 

prob^ly  ■  teroTborrowed  from' Ihe  Centnl-AiiiDS  bj  ihs    HsbrBi 


r  ihs  Chitiiiam  wbo  hiTs  diEFerentlaied  It  /rum  tbi  oriiinil  pluM, 

ilintorr  cry.  but  coDliDue  it  in  their  camp-xoeeliaci  *Dd  lovft-laut*. 

u    and    intbimi.    Thg  ^iufbtu  alwin  uiad  ibi«  sctutla  tboDt  is 

■  '       ^  -  -  ■'-   TB.    An  iDicri]    ■ 

lomoli  printed 


.,  pp.  n,  TIL    An  faicripl 

=,  CIG.  am.  Folic.  No.  13,  indliaiidioniBlj  ptintedb: 


ns-sgo  gpeaklu  of   the"  womea'^ot^'ba  brolherboDdl;  Plnurcb.    AicXiiZii. 
18,  and  DCh«[> Tikeinie  montioD  the  eccleiia  of  Ihe  brolherhooda. 

•tPcDcait.  Am.  Bei..  p.  n>:  "Peodanl  la  cfirtaioius.  Is  panficatcor  at 
Im  ioltiJa  pooacueat  1'  ixttvyit.  cri  perfont.  plnaiaiu*  foil  cSpart,  «  qo! 
tail  Qtltf  dan*  let  cnlte*  d'  Alii*  at  de  Sabaaina."  We  have  an  aneleDt 
Greek  definition  alao,  ahowinc  what  tba  orifinal  haltilnTiii  waa.    *0;k>;i*v4 

MywiMttr  \r  ■bmvitu  it  nit  iipsif  rrxttitrmt.  Haipocratioa.  Jitaal. 
I*.  Demotthene*  iwita  .Aebinaa  whace  hs  biin(>  oot  tbeaa  cniioni 
ItuDn.  of  bejni  ■  AioMnn,  tod  hia  Initiation*,  of  belos  ihoae  of  the  mean 
*ad  iowIt.  leiHi  mnieiia*.  boutlDC  that  ha  hinuelf  «*■  Boble  uioqA  ta 
have  been  JDiliaied  into  Ihe  fiaat  mrMerie*.  alone  *)th  MtfaQ  aod  nnc*- 
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first  of  Febniary,  is  the  worahip  of  dead  men;  and  its 
liallelujah  is  divulged  by  another  and  very  reliable  an- 
cient author,"  comporting  remarkably  with  the  myati- 
cisma  which  auEfuaed  all  ancient  life.  The  god  thus 
created  amid  hallelujaha  and  the  ebulition  of  exceaaiTe 
joy  waa  the  Dionyaua  whom  they  named  and  worahiped 
«a  Sabaziua ;  the  forerunner,  Kathegemona,  veritable 
divinity  of  the  vaat  Solonic  organization,  repreaented  as 
■the  ennobler  of  mankind  and  the  giver  of  joya."  After 
a  full  compariaon,  strictly  scientific,  of  our  monumental 
information,  with  other  written  reoorda  regarding  the 
trouble  between  the  working  man  Euid  woman,  ^schi- 
nea  and  Glaucothea,  and  Demoathenea,  we  are  unable  to 
anppresB  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  this  eloquent 
defender  of  high-bom  pretention,  who  lampooned,  and 
through  a  mere  tonguey  raillery  caused  the  overthrow 
and  martyrdom  of  two  well-meaning  and  useful  reform- 
ers striving  to  better  the  wretched  condition  of  slaves 
and  freedmen  at  Athens.  Already  it  has  been  shown 
that  before  the  time  of  Olaucothea  and  of  her  enemy 
Demoathenea,  the  veir  thiasoa  which  the  orator  de- 
nouncea  and  derides,  had  practiced  the  habit  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  eranoa,  acting  as  a  kind  of 
bank  for  the  common  membership,  to  buy  their  people 
out  of  slavery  by  selling  them  to  a  god.  In  this  way 
large  numbers  of  slaves  became  fre&  Furthering  this 
work  of  emancipation  was  the  crime  of  the  martyrs. 

That  the  chanters  of  the  hallelujahs  were  members  of 
the  aocietiea  of  thiasotea,  eranoi  and  orgeones  under  the 
jus  coeundi  of  Solon  can  no  longer  be  denied;  for  they 
appear  evenwhere  connected  with  them. 

The  hallelujah  also  haa  a  history  and  function  in  the 
early  church,  showing  that  Christianity  was  planted 
into  the  communes  already  existing  in  great  numbers 
and  power  when  the  Advent  spread  its  influence  in  the 

H  Foac.  Au.  JM.  p.  1%  ■44-.  i>  io  doubt  whelbic  tber  wiib  ■■  leli^ 
iau  u  Ihar  ware  ecoDomloal,  bacauu  tber  wra  "Bccaulbls  mtma  inx 
ptotian."  la  ibit  urlr,  msmi-bBibaiou*  tlma  tbeu  old  Sabaiic  Initla- 
tioni  vara,  of  naniH.  lomawbii  bruuJ  mud  uiua.  ud  ihalr  lainiaUtla* 
a  caBdidatea^  whatll«r 
\  or  baptuarpoQTed 
craiAre''  (p.  71.1  th«n 
nbbsd  blm  dowa  wiib  cUf  and  brin :  'Aso^mr  V  "^i  "al  rau  nTiW<>" 
Thia  cUt  ud  bran  wera  lappoaed  la  h»B  a  mTiiicBl  aSaei.  HarpocndoB, 
in  V,  'Aaa^cTTHV.  Tbe  riia  wa>  oot  Craek.  bai  borromd  tzom  Tbcaca  ud 
A*ia  Minor.  Plourch.  Da  a^inNHoniftu.  8 :  rVUtrx  mMU  wiUowinn  io 
■Air*.  Tfa*  iniiiaw  tb*D  bid  lo  (UDd  aod  Tall:  Hillalnjab t  I  lu»  Mupad 
•Til.  1  ban  looBd  b«Mr  (Unfa,    -tffuyniiiaii,  npav  ■Uawr."    Daneaab.. 
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World.**  The  reader,  then,  of  the  remarkable  and  cele- 
brated assertion  of  Diodorus,  that  they  were  employed 
by  cities  and  states,  as  we  hjave  quoted  in  two  places, 
should  reflect  that  these  ululations  clinging  to  our  mu- 
sical religion  and  making  it  so  attractive  and  beautiful 
in  variety  of  anthems,  chants  and  vocal  quavers,  which 
thrill  alike  the  throngs  of  camp  meetings,  or  the  caver- 
nous vaults  of  cathedrals,  derive  their  exquisite  har- 
mony and  far-sounding  vowel  explosions  enchanting  to 
all  worshipers  of  art  in  aerial  vibrations,  to  the  poor 
workingman's  protecting  god  who  was  begotten  in  the 
epoptic  ecstasy  of  an  ancient  and  divine  initiation  to 
become  the  glorious  immortal  that  stood  in  watchful- 
ness over  the  mechanic  arts. 

All  these  organizations  were  constantly  working  their 
efforts  to  obtain  government  employment  They  suc- 
ceeded. It  may  be  stated  positively  that  state  owner- 
ship and  control  of  labor  was  the  economical  outcome 
of  the  Solonic  organization.  We  proceed  to  furnish 
proof  lest  our  opponents  file  in  a  desire  to  deny  it,  in  the 
interest  of  the  competitive  system.  Many  of  the  great 
authors,  such  as  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Lucian  and  Tertul- 
lian  are  literary  evidence,  while  the  Monumental  evi- 
dence with  its  curious  jottings  corroborates  their  state- 
ments. 

We  cannot  be  too  explicit  in  noting  all  that  is  proven 
by  evidence  on  the  subject  of  municipal  eating-houses, 
lliere  was,  some  250  years  before  Christ,  a  municipal 
kitchen  at  the  Pirseus  the  seaport  of  Athens.  It  was 
called  the  Mageireion,  and  employed  constantly,  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  a  large  number  of  butchers, 

M  AnU-Nieine  FcUhert,  Vol.  VIII..  p.  589.  on  the  Early  Liturcies.  Macb 
similarity  is  seen  in  the  services,  suggesting  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
originals  we  are  discussing,  most  of  whose  information  comes  to  us  through 
monumental  proof.  The  scriptural  reads:  "Then  there  are  read  in  order, 
the  holy  oracles  of  the  Old  Testaments  and  of  the  prophets;  and  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God  is  set  forth,  and  the  sufferings  and  resnrreo' 
tion  from  the  dead,  the  ascension  into  heaven,  and  His  second  appearing 
with  glory;  and  this  takes  place  daily  in  the  holy  and  divine  service/^ 
So  in  the  monumental  they  had  this  resurrection.  The  liturgy  is  very  late. 
The  original  and  true  functions  of  the  deacon  are  now  gone.  Of  the 
Christian  hallelujah,  John,  in  Revelations,  six..  1.  "And  after  these  things 
I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying:  "Allsluia;  Sal- 
vation and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God."  Alao 
Psalms,  (composed,  at  least.  1000  yrs.  B.C.,  1066-1015.)  106,  111;  118;  IM. 
fMcUm,  8,  4,  0:  "And  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of  a  great  multitode. 
and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thuoderings, 
laying:  "Alleluia,  fo-  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.^'  And  this  is  ex* 
.%0tly  what  Demosthenes  derides  in  his  far«famed  blackguard  of  the  initi» 
tloss  by  iGechlnes  and  his  mother,  Glaucothea,  in  the  Oration,  Pro  CiBrona. 
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cooka  and  waiterB."  The  inscription  given  in  tlie  note 
showing  a  common  table,  which  undoubtedly  was  of  bo 
large  B  membership  as  to  engross  a  sensible  share  of  the 
population,  gives  a  public  kitchen  like  that  at  Oreno- 
ble  in  France,  at  the  present  day.  Like  the  beneficent 
oitj-owned  eating  house  at  Grenoble,  it  employed  the 
people  direct,  and  they  worked  and  furnished  food  at 
non-speculative  rates  for  the  public  as  a  function  of  the 
pubhc  works." 

The  hymn  singers  of  the  great  Dionysan  unions  were 
employed  in  great  numbers  by  the  state  and  municipal 

fvemmentfl.  Of  this,  we  possess  evidence  of  the  stones, 
thiasos,  of  the  Thymele  chorus  dancers  had  a  large 
membership  thus  employed,  and  exempted  from  military 
duty  by  the  state  in  recognition  of  their  musical  genius 
and  skilL"  Diodorus  tells  us  that  thousands  of  the  mu- 
sical and  play-acting  fraternities  of  the  Dionysan  order 
were  not  only  employed  by  the  state  official  religion, 
which  means  the  political  state,  but  like  those  of  India, 
they  were  exem^ited  from  the  burden  of  the  state  tax 
and  military  servicea  They  were  workingmen,  not  citi- 
zens, but  nevertheless  appreciated.  This  employment 
by  the  state  was  very  common,  also  at  Bome  for  many 
centuries,"  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  index  of  the 

•««:_-;Aui*d«m  Psira[ui  barichici  Dna'afno  iJli^'htiH  °'—^°-~    ™-    ^ 


111.  ■■brfansdsru  *.  Cbr.  tod  giDsm  Beuchluue  der  OrgcoDeo,  belreSeod 
die  Herrichiung  linsr  Kttcha  itMyt^lav  to  OSemliebcn  Zwickga:  CIA.  11., 
"8  T(l.  AtA.  Itucittr,  1SS«,  p.   in,  (Velien]."     Thii  public  kilchen  recom- 

rued  Biter  itax  <r^vT>n;or  <a  conlormily  witb  B  cliuie  of  tb/lav  of  Solotl. 

h»s  i>  ■!  pcsisDt  at  IcBit  ong  lucb  public  kiioben.  tbit  ot  tbs  ciiy  ef 
lenoble,  Fcuce.    Ses  BolUUn  ej  At  V.  S.  Dtpl.  ^f  Luboi.  No.  IE.  ISB7. 

"  LlddalL  io  iwA,  "UaYa'pa'sr-  a  place  tor  cookinK'.  t  cook  ibop:  Lalin. 
spplni,  or  tba  place  wbere  tba  CDbUc  cooki  llied."  Tbii  clinia  aiplaioi 
lai  it  ni  aa  iniiitutioD  ownad  br  ibe  public;  and  ii  foUowt.  aa  abowD  br 
la  fa*  iuKripiloai  wa  bive  of  iham.  ibat  cooki  aniagad  tbate.  were  ud. 
gr  loina  aort  of  employmaDt  ia  the  public  work. 

M  Dlodotlli,  Bill.  BiblW*.,  IV..  b.  pioroa  Ibis  ai  follewt:  "Ka*Mov  U 
•r  *>|»*'<»>  fT«"i>  4»>r  •if^'  ytrivSti  (>c.  ai6nai.t)  <■!  Msrpo  ..T^Ifu 

"OBhl"*'SS'"'ln' B5m"BrKhe^nra™^  <ni™»« 

r.  taM:_10S5;  HOT:  iJJi  (?  "uTi!''w!'°ll£6,' mil  dem  Znuiie:' iwl,' ttrmXi- 
rl  BDbakaDiit  iit.  laien  »ir  iipi  (iwrinji  'Aymi.nki  r«p(i««i  tiaifiin  XiSur* 
dnmii  wobi  ata  UiiRliad  elaec 
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first  Tolume  of  this  work  For  a  long  time  nearly  eTery 
branch  of  manufacture,  building,  public  bridges  and 
vast  intineraries,**  indeed  even  the  food  supphea  with 
shipping  commerce,  and  the  collection  of  public  rere- 
nnes,  were  allotted  to  the  various  unions  by  the  state; 
and  evidences  begin  to  appear  showing  that  for  five 
centuries  at  least^^  the  unions  with  their  innumerable 
member^  secured  this  work  and  they  divided  the  day's 
labor  into  three  equal  parts,  eight  hours  for  work,  eight 
hours  for  refreshment  and  pleasure  and  eight  hours  for 
sleep.  Under  the  Solonic  dispensation  those  unions 
were  non-property  owners  except  as  their  goods  were 
held  in  common  by  the  membenuiip.  Tbey  were  voting 
socialists,  and  they  realized  almost  all  of  the  immense 
advantages  of  socialism  except  the  public  recognition 
of  their  manhood,  equality  and  citizenship,  which  were 
never  achieved  except  by  the  vast  and  launching  swoop 
of  Christianity  that  has  partly  succeeded  in  putting 
down  slavery  and  divine  inheritance. 

But  it  is  especiaUy  refreshing  to  find  evidence  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor,  Italy  and  Gkiul  that  thous- 
ands of  people  organized  in  artists'  unions  had  regular 
employment  under  the  city  boards  of  public  amusement 
We  have  already  shown  how  careful  these  Solonic  un- 
ions were  to  attend  to  the  political  end  of  these  matters, 
thus  voting  into  office  their  own  choice  of  the  directors 
of  public  works  in  order  to  secure  their  own  appoint- 
ment to  do  the  task.  Among  many  others  are  the  mu- 
sicians.*^ Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  em- 
ployment by  Alexander  the  Great  of  these  organized 
musiciana  At  the  great  scenic  festivity,  to  cdebrate 
this  monarch's  victory  over  Darius,  no  less  than  3,000 
play-actors  of  the  organization  of  the  Great  Gemeinde 
were  convoked.    It  was  a  musical  and  histrionic  f estiv- 


M  Domascewksi,  in  EramM  VimodtHtcn,,  p.  <X)  flf.,  under  title,  €)mta 
for  a  correct  idea  of  the  great  public  and  military  highways  of  Rome  and 
her  colonies,  made  by  the  colleges. 

•>  Dr.  Oehler.  MS3.,  reminds  us  of  the  inscripUon  noted  by  Hicks,  Am^ 
Or.  Intari,,  III.,  in  the  introduction  and  says :  "uie  vury^oi  seien  eine  Bia- 
derschaftvon  Hymnensftngern  im  Temple  der  Artemis  gewesen;  Levy:  JtaRp 
dm  ttmiet  Orea,  VIII.,  1896.  p.  847,  meiftt  die  vfuyioi  erscheinen  als  ein  au- 
<onomes  Corps;  Ziebarth,  Vereinnoutn,  p.  QO,  hilt  sie  fUr  ein  Mittlecliad 
swischen  privaten  und  ^ffentlichen  Corporationen,  stKdtliche  Musikkapellen : 
vgl.  such,  rrinkel,  BtrgamoH,  II.,  Oommentar  zu  nr.  874,  p.  2QB-S7a"  Reter- 
•nce  is  also  made  to  many  inscrs.  pointing  to  the  same  conclnaions,  found 
at  Smyrna,  Klaudiopolis,  Ephesns,  Tyre,  and  elsewhere.  CIG.,  880a  and 
showing  them  all  to  oe  in  honor  of  Dune,  protectreee  of  Ubor  end  the 
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ity  giren  bv  OhareB,  vbo  was  one  of  Alexander's  gener- 
BU,  and  Who  wrote  Btories  about  Alexander,  moet  of 
vluch  are  lost.**  The  Dion}nBan  artists  are  represented 
aa  being  mostly  wandering  muBicians  and  plajwrigbta, 
who  under  the  powerful  direction  of  the  Great  Oemeiade 
wandered  into  many  provinces  and  towns  accepting  any 
offer  they  could  arrange  either  with  cities  or  govem- 
menta.  On  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  au- 
thors, including  Diodorus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Gleo- 
menes,  Polybius,  Athenseus,  Lucian  and  others.  The 
nine  days'  ^tival  of  Alexander  was  enormous,  where  he 
employed  these  mirth  makers  in  force."  Again  when 
Hephaetion,  the  much  .oved  friend  of  Alexander  died, 
this  monarch  ordered  a  great  funeral  festivity  as  waa 
the  custom,  lasting  three  days.**  Cases  of  this  sort  were 
of  the  species  of  pure  goTemment,  and  were  sporadic, 
disconnected  and  accidental;  but  the  cases  of  municipal 
employment  were  carefully  watched  for  by  the  unions, 
who  hod  their  picked  political  defenders  at  the  elec- 
tions, and  never  allowed  a  candidate  to  be  nominated  aa 
agoranomoe,  or  commissioner  of  public  works,  unless  he 
was  committed  to  the  interests  of  the  powerful  unions 
and  would,  if  elected,  award  the  jobs  to  them. 

Not  only  Alexander,  but  also  the  Cypriote  kings  were 
in  the  habit  of  engaging  play-actors  for  their  own 
amusement,  and  for  their  skill  and  genius  in  the  publio 
festivities  and  games.  Stories  of  much  interest  and 
amusement  have  come  down  to  us  corroborating  this." 
A  startling  mention  is  made  to  the  effect  that  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  who  on  many  occasions,  as  we  have 
shown,  hired  vast  numbers,  the  succesBful  generals  of 
conquest  went  further  than  to  hire  and  honorably  pay 

MAthmaui.  ill.,  BS8.  Ttaa  varioui  arllili  empIoTCd  od  Ihli  oeculDn 
«*rB  "eAkfiATWvidi,  'PH^^Aai,  Ki^ApyAai,  AvAyflo^.  AvA^TAL,  a^A^tai  fttrl  rHT 

NDiod,,  ml.,  IS.  Bpeiking  of  Alaunder'i  (leat  nins-dari'  te»t.  uyii 
'■•win  |HwAs*H<rai(  toii  ttolt  nnr^linr  <r  Ai>  r^t  Mullsriai  h1  srwru 
u«t  l-^nt,  A>t  Hi  Hff^ut  ^  'A»iAuc  wiAnt  .aWbifi,  r^y  U  wmrrii^tr  If 
h><l>agJrWa«nWA>nr."  Ai  Aleuodet  vu  bimiell  Ibe  intDcnt  In  ibmc^ 
lata  control  botb  ot  tba  emplDTmeal  by  him  at  tba  mipilieli.  ind  ot  tbe 
monarchiai  It  ma»  be  cluMd  ai  govenmiant  employ. 


Tliu  8,000  plaTwrighu  ware  eDEaEed  from  Ibe  virioua  unloiia  i 
aan  trliata  ot  dlffEreai  dilai  lo  perform  for  tba  great  occialao. 
•smpiDooiU  liuied  and  veil    paid. 

nplnutcb,  AlBOHltr,  ID,  rtlutn  tbs   uecdota  ol   Kiac   I 
ttmd  w^  tad  confiniultlo  />•  Ari.  M^  II.,  2. 


it  the  Diouf 
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them.  They  took  a  double  adTantage  of  the  popolarity 
of  the  custom  and  cheated  both  the  musicians  and  the 
people  who  rushed  together  in  throngs  to  hear  the  ag- 
onies and  witness  the  games.**  On  the  other  hand,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  conquests,  thej  often 
lured  or  choked  the  play-actors  themselves  into  making 
sports  for  them  which  they  enormously  profited  upon* 
and  in  this  manner  debauchery  went  rampant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  both  honor  and  purse. 

It  has  heretofore  been  alluded  to  that  during  the  con- 
quests*^ the  orders  of  trade  unions  of  the  law  of  Numa 
were  employed  to  do  the  mechanical  work  of  th3  armies 
and  navies  of  Rome.**  Members  did  not  act  as  soldiers, 
but  they  were  formed  into  companies  and  regiments, 
and  then  set  to  work,  making  arms,  machines  and  all 
the  material  of  war,  thus  constituting  one  of  the  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  mUitary  service.  This,  while  it  honored 
and  remunerated  them  by  giving  direct  employment  at 
their  own  terms,  did  much  more  for  them  and  for  hu- 
manity; for  the  aristocratic  soldiers  in  actual  conflict 
were  decimated  in  numbers  by  fighting  their  !x>ld  ad- 
versaries on  every  hand.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
sometimes  died  out.  But  these  proletarian  millions,  or- 
ganized into  unions  and  out  of  danger,  working  for  the 
beligerent  armies,  happily  exempt  from  dangers,  multi- 
plied, throve,  and  grew  prosperous,  and  in  this  manner, 
always  attending  to  their  political  foothold  at  home, 
became  a  ruling  power.  The  highest  evidence  of  the 
archaeologists  has  come  into  our  possession  showing  that 
almost  aU  the  associations  were  habitually  employed 
either  by  the  army  or  navy,  or  else  by  the  official  reli- 
gion and  therefore  by  the  state ;  and  this  was  not  confined 
to  mechanics  but  included  vast  numbers  of  amusement 
makers  who  lived  by  these  trades  and  professioni^  in 
close  organization  of  the  jus  coeundi — the  play  artists  as 

M  LQders,  Dionvt,  Kttntt.,  p.  107 :  "Si«  b«natzten  die  Binrichtang  too 
Spielen  urn  dM  Volk  fttr  tioh  zu  gewixmen,  zuweilen  aoch  am  es  auAXttspIttn- 
dern."  Macb  informatioii  on  this  is  deriyad  ftrom  Fitudo,  Ariitot.,  O0OP11., 
11..  80. 

«T  Vol.  II.,  chap,,  i. 

HLiyy,  I.,  43:  *'Addit»  tanic  clMsi  (prima)  due  fabnim  oenturiae  qua 
line  armii  itipendia  feoerent,  dAtnm  munos  ut  machinM  in  b«llo  ferrent," 
Their  function  to  mske  and  operate  the  machinee,  waa  explaint  d  by  Varro. 
De  Linffua  Lat.t  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

••Lttders,  JHonyt.  Klirat.,  p.  01:  "So  bilden  aich  unter  dem  Schatze  dee 
Staatea  tind  wohl  nnter  seiner  Mitwirkung  stjlndigo  Collegien  mit  aacralem 
Charakter.  <nivo6ot  ritv  ntpi  ror  Ai/Swo-or  rtxi^irmv."  Plat.  Qu,  Rom,^  CfiL; 
rsrtall.,  SpedaaOar,  ArtUUmm, 


» 
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4rel]  08  the  imsige  makers,  tent  and  scene  fixers  and 
common  laborers,  hunters,  fislierman  and  sellers  of  their 
products,  all  lived  on  their  professions,  seouriug  each 
other  employment  just  as  did  the  bridge-builders"  of 
Borne.  ' 

It  is  known  that  the  goTemment  of  Athens,  which, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  managed  the  whole 
public  business  of  Attica,  owned  and  operated  silver  and 
gold  mines;  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  expenses  of 
that  tedious  struggle  was  met  hy  their  direct  yield. 
The  state  of  Attica  worked  the  mines ;  and  after  the  loss 
of  20,000  men  by  the  strike  of  B.C.  413,  workingmen, 
to  fill  their  places,  had  to  be  engaged  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  unions.  The  ^en  who  struck  work  and  es- 
caped to  Deoelia,  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  enemy 
against  their  own  country,  were  Athenian  slaves."  The 
new  men  employed  to  take  their  places  were  in  great 
part  freedmen  and  well  organiied.  The  state  employed 
them  direct.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  let  to  con- 
tractors, who  were  few  in  numbers  at  that  early  time." 
Nicias  and  others  who  got  a  few  contracts  owned  the 
slaves  they  employed.  It  was  however  mostly  after  the 
Boman  conquests,  under  the  hateful  system.  Qovem- 
meat  hired  the  workmen  direct  in  almost  all  the  earlier 
mining  enterprises  not  only  at  Laurium,  but  also  at  its 
gold  mines  at  Scopta  Hyle,  and  its  mine  in  the  Isle  of 
ThaeoB.  The  men,  assisted  by  their  unions,  were  well 
treated,  well  paid  sjid  worked  only  eight  hours  a  day, 
thus  effecting  their  economical  enfranchisement. 

Not  only  did  the  20,000  strikers  who,  as  state  slaves, 
bolted  the  silver  mines  of  Attica,  as  we  have  shown,  ef- 
fectually escape  over  to  the  Lacedsemonians  and  secure 
good  government  employment  from  that  state  with 
which  their  own  country  was  at  war,  but  we  have  the 
information  that  the  Spartans,  after  their  bad  experi- 
ence with  the  Helots,  grew  into  the  habit  of  employing 
large  numbers,  on  terms  arranged  with  the  cities  and 
the  government,  through  the  Eurios  oi'  president  of  the 
eranoB.    The  same  was  done  in  Crete. 


Here  tbs  ttorj  ot  ' 
lb;  ToL   XIII..  No 

rbDi:ydld(a  i*  qn'oled,    Ulil  aU  that 
luWtl :   BOckh    lauritaU  SOUrttrf 
,D  tho  itrlkui:    DrumuD,  ArittUr 

'.*78,  Jnn.,  lesi,  p.  «).  (B.  lUlon). 
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We  here  come  to  a  Tery  important  matter  which  has 
never  until  recenly  been  understood.  It  is  the  rule  of 
proxy  which  is  especially  provided  in  the  law  of  Solon 
and  inserted  into  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  law  against  the  success 
of  independent  labor  organization.^ 

In  order  to  empower  a  union  at  any  and  all  times  to 
hire  its  talent  with  freedom,  the  law  provides  a  presi- 
dent of  the  union's  own  choice,  who  is  authorized  to 
make  bargains  in  his  own  individual  name.  What 
seems  to  have  made  this  man's  power  so  fixed  and  abso- 
lute is  the  fact  that  the  organization  itself  took  the 
form,  or  was  patterned  after  the  organization  of  a  dem- 
ocratic city  or  state,^^  which  under  Solon,  who  had  al- 
ready enacted  his  laws  creating  and  governing  the  per- 
fect city,  and  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  best  man- 
ner of  governing  the  workers  whom  he  seems  to  have 
considered  the  important  factor  of  its  inhabitants,  nat- 
urally desired  that  their  mutual  unions  should  be  pat- 
terned after  the  city  itself.  The  city  must  have  its  nrst 
man  in  power.     So  also  the  union. 

The  business,  therefore,  of  the  kurios  was  not  only  to 
preside  but  to  take  contracts  wherever  possible  for 
work,  which  his  people  should  perform  with  the  largest 
possible  profit  to  themselvea  Flaced  in  this  highly  re- 
sponsible position,  with  a  constituency  always  eager  to 
obtain  state  or  city  work,  this  director  or  president  pos- 
sessed a  powerful  influence  over  ihe  board  of  'public 
works;  and  inscriptions  are  found  showing  that  they 
were  themselves  sometimes  elected  to  fill  that  office. 
The  mass  of  evidence  at  command,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  unions  were  recognized  by  Ihe  state  and  by  the 
city,  employed  in  at  least  a  semi-official  capacity,  al- 
though it  is  evident  from  the  inscriptions  that  they 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  hire  their  talent  to  anybody 
on  their  own  account.'* 

71  Dig.^  xlvii.,  4  :  S  ri  ay  tovtmi'  <iadMrr«u  vp6«  aAAi|A«v«,  KiJpcor  Imu,  ikv  ^% 

T*  Dig.  111.,  4, "proprium  Mt  ad  ex«mplum  reipnbUon,"  etc. 

ti  Waltzing.  HiH.  Oorp.  Prof.^  I.,  p.  417*  "On  trouTO  an  Mile  dans  trola 
coll^ea  de  juvenefl  et  dans  qnelqnea  colleffea  fan6raii«8,  CIL..  Ill,,  6078. 
XIV.,  2636,  8864 :  VI.,  0288.  This  laat  reads :  '  Ob  honorem  aedllitatls  tttnlom 
polivit  de  suo  et  nomina  sodalltim  inscrlpelt  eomm  qui  nomera  posnenml' 
It  looks  to  US  as  though  this  sBdile  was  a  member  of  some  powerfVil  unioB, 
elected  by  It  to  be  the  aedUe  or  agoranomos,  of  the  city,  and  that  he  acted 
for  them  as  a  commissioner  of  public  worlLS,  bat  likewise  attended  to  the 
bnxlal  attachment,  and  directed  the  polishing  and  lettering  of  epitapb*- 

u  Athenaaus,  Z..  !▼.,  20,  p.  482;  Axlatotle,  i^..  I.,  72. 
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The  discovery  that  these  trade  unionB  practiced  the 
dual  habit  of  vrorklng  enormoaely  for  the  state  while 
at  the  same  moment  uie;  performed  this  labor,  osteiui- 
bl;  in  the  name  of  an  in£Tidusl,  as  though  the  worka 
were  let  bj  a  city  to  an  individnal  contractor,  has  un- 
twisted a  difScuIt  thread.'"  It  accounts  for  the  myste- 
riously powerful  burioH.  It  cleore  up  the  true  and  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  clause  we  have  quoted  in  the  law  of 
Solon,  requoted  in  the  Digest  Indeed  the  mysticism 
which  attaches  all  along,  and  which  bo  frequently  crops 
out  in  the  inscriptione  can  only  be  made  comprehensiUe 
in  this  way.  This  is  why  the  Kurius  dominus  or  lord  is 
BO  all-powerfnl  and  held  in  soch  reverence  in  the  New 
TeBtament 

Another  important  fact  has  been  unearthed  in  reiirard 
to  them.  They  were  by  no  means  bo  pious  sa  bas  been 
represented."  Religion  was  only  opretext  and  not  the 
imtial  incentive  of  organization,  ^lile  on  the  one  hand 
the  unions  were  mcwtly  succesaful  in  getting  a  living, 
and  in  some  cases  their  gnild-like  rules  were  so  happilv 
conformed  to,  that  they  many  times  bought  enough 
property  to  have  among  themselves  a  common  house, 
yet  tiiey  were  subject  to  great  persecution.  There  was 
once  in  Phrygia  an  uprising  of  some  sort,  which  caused 
the  artists  to  flee  to  Sphesus  for  safety.  Attalus  drove 
them  out  of  their  Pergamenion  home  to  Lebsdos  where 
they  were  re-established  and  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus.^ 

There  has  been  much  mutilation  of  facta  regarding 
these  impoi-tant  matters.  While  they  were  forming  a 
correct  nncleuB  for  the  deep-laid  socialism  of  future 
generations,  and  while  they  were  in  the  microcosmio 

n  Walulisg.  fflfL  Carp.  Pn^.,  I.,  p.  IM:  "Qoud  I«  mwDbcndc  urWu 
«o(pontloni  M  DilraDt  bd  larviM  (U  i'  XUt,  e*  rnl  loDrtami*  an  lanr  nam 
vAtk,  etDon  comms  corporMlon." 

'■  Julian.  Aueri.  d>  S^catm.  I.,  p.  ECS.  icknowlcidiru  that  nlliiOD  vaa 
obIt  ■  prsteii;  "Tontcf  lei  ■iiocUiiaoi  ralifrlenua  da  1'  ampice  «ul*Bt 
fBBditi  an  vua  d'  aianicr  i  Unra  mtisbrei  un  loculoa  i«paIIoriB  el  loraqn* 

'•Suabo.SU:    "'KmK^a  (Ir  iUfUt/}  n;>  ■•»!  rtr   aiiirv<r»  Ttgrrifw  t 


_.    ., ,. J  tl« 'E4<B«   •m.^Hvyf.     'ATT»Aai 
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state,  they  were  jet  the  originalfl  into  which  the  Christ- 
ianB,  soon  afterward  planted  their  higher  forms.  The 
originals  of  the  Christian  moTement  were  simple.  The 
tendency  all  through  was  toward  an  economic  emanci- 
pation of  the  poor,  no  matter  how  great  the  mutilation 
of  original  accounts.  The  original  men  had  a  distinct 
plan.  It  was  about  the  same  as  now  before  the  world, 
only  that  at  present,  amidst  inyentions,  and  their  con- 
comitant complications  and  trusts  of  the  wealthy,  the 
plan  is  being  mechanically  enlarged. 

According  to  several  of  the  last  authors  preserved  by 
Strabo,  the  same  was  going  on  in  India.** 

An  important  inscription  has  been  found  containing 
a  certain  oath  of  a  thiasos  that  was  written  at  least  396 
years  before  Christ  and  preserved  at  Decelea,  the  town 
to  which  the  20,000  striking  slaves  from  the  Laurian 
Bilver  mines  escaped  deserting  over  to  the  Lacedsemon- 
ians.*^  Another  set  of  inscriptions  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Oehler,  refers  to  a  later  date,  covering  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  thence  reaching  down  to  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.*' 

There  are  indications  that  the  Solonio  organization 
at  one  time  reached  as  far  as  Ceylon,  for  the  earliest 
historic  date  we  have,  that  of  B.C.  316,  gives  evidence 
that  the  philosophy  or  reli^on  of  Guatama  so  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Cfhristianity  was  planted  in  that  fruit- 
ful island  developing  a  wonderful  system  of  public 
works,  the  ruins  only  of  which  remain.  It  was  here 
that  ancient  government  works  for  irrigation  were'con- 
structed.  There  still  remain  relics  of  large  artificial 
lakes,  which  stand  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  exoel- 

•0  Strabo,  Oeog.,  707,  46.  Meineke.  Thev  embraced :  rat  rcxi^oc  cau  revv 
icain}AiKbv«,  all  of  whom  took  a  share  in  toe  government,  Atirovpyiaj  and 
they  were  all  paid  directly  out  of  the  state  treasury,  held  by  the  king.  See 
Supra,   chap,  vi.,  jpamm. 

"  Seel.,  p,  134,  note  1.  Dr.  Oehler,  MSS.,  remarks  as  follows:  **Brwlhn- 
en  mOchte  icn  noch  den  Ai|MOt9o4i^ta  Bid  und  Beschlusp,  CIA.  IV.s,  841  (396 
vor  Chr.),  der  ^loo-oi  als  staatsliche  Unterabtheilungen  nennt,  (eeranden  in 
Dekeleia),  und  den  Beschluss  der  Peiraienser,  gegen  dtoo'ot:  CIA.,  II.*(>d., 
673  (IV.  Jahrh.  v.  Chr)."  This  was  very  near  to  the  times  of  the  great 
strike  of  the  80.000.  The  Inscr.  is  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  their  gOYem- 
ment  employ  displeased  the  Athenians,  and  it  f  urthur  proves  that  the  slaves 
were  strongly  organised;  because  the  .protest  was  against  the  dt«a«t»  of 
Decelea. 

M  Le  Bas.  III.,  1620:  *I«p<L  vcpiVoAiortcii  civc^^  wp^it  cal  rvf&v«c  ^wHt 
ntv  v«pi  Tpcioyoi'  Ktu  'AtptavoK  It  is  Phrygian,  a  wandering,  law-abiding  as- 
sociation or  synod  of  fully  equipped  choral  dancers  doing  service  for  jTra- 
jan  and  Hadrian.  Oehler  shows  quite  a  number  of  similar  ^f«««i  of  this 
sort  existing  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  era.  Athen.,  MUfh,,  VII«. 
1882,  p.  142:  CIG,r28U-8816;  Atheo..  Mittk.,  XIII.,  1888,  p.  173,  No.  14;  Cia 
8078b  and  others. 
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lent  ftgricnltnral  sTBtem  of  an  enonuouH  population,  at 
tiiat  time  Bupposed  to  be  Buddhistic,  or  almoBt  Chris- 
tian. Industt?  was  sooialized  and  the  government  con- 
structed these  Tast  reserroirB  and  maintained  the  finest 
conceivable  method  of  irrigation." 

We  frequently  have  occatiion  to  speak  of  the  Eurios, 
an  officer  in  these  unions  who  after  serving  faithfully 
a  term  of  at  least  Ave  years,  became  the  prime  manager 
of  a  brotherhood  and  was  endowed,  under  the  law,  with 
tlie  power  of  managing  the  sub-letting  of  the  member's 
labor  to  the  state.  Such  power  was  never  granted  until 
tlie  officer  w^  crowned;  and  we  now  propose  to  emit 
some  light  on  this  subject  of  crowning.  The  in&criptions 
show  that  the  orowna  were  nsn&llr  laurel,  ivy,  gold, 
olive,  mostly  wild  olive,  cereals,  willow,  tulip,  poplar 
and  finally  and  sadly,  thorns. 

A  wonderful  thing  about  cruwn-honors  is,  that  the 
blessing  thus  conferred  and  promulgated  was  not  only 
for  life  but  existed  after  death;  and  their  belief  wae, 
just  as  their  protecting  saint  assured  them,  that  the 
crowning  earned  with  it  immortality  and  bliss — an  un- 
speakable boon.  A  crowning  day  was  a  great  event; 
and  the  person  thus  receiving  it  was  immortalized  and 
immensely  honored.  Quite  surely  we  can  trace  in  the 
humble  crowning  of  these  tabor  unions  stretching  back 
400  years  before  Christ,  the  ordeal  of  sainthood  tc^its 
origin  and  final  melting  into  a  tenet  of  the  Christian 
rehgion.**  Away  back  in  the  days  of  Pericles  the  Greek 
aranos  was  in  the  habit  of  crowning  certain  of  its  mem- 
bers with  wreaths  of  wild  olive.  According  to  Dr.  . 
Foacart,  the  orown  was  always  an  accompaniment  of 
the  eulogium.  It  was  most  frequently  formed  by  a  sim- 
jde  foliage  known  in  Greek  aa  "tballou  stephanos,"  and 

BAbaltedi,  (Sae  Kiuye  BrtL.  ArUtlt.  Xote  Z>iii(ai«i1  iIiBa  aoins  Impor- 
Unt  ticU.  A.  wai  >  teotiipfasr:  mbcantuiy.  ApiniHn  I>k«.  uxlat  (o 
■grlcolinre  in  IhoM  llmaa.  wia  mneh  ouidone  by  ibe  oosilerfiil  utifielil 
rvHrroiri  of  tbi  iiland  ot  CstIdq  wbDU  ImnienillT.  ilieDflb  iDd  utiqaitr 
(orpiM  ear  nDdertiiacliof. 

•ICIC.  aUSl'.  linsi  80  lo  SB:  ■■!  i  jviviini  nintni  J  i  '>f»n^  i—- 
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it  was  Terj  often  composed  of  material  corresponding 
with  crowns  of  the  peculiar  divinity  endorsed  by  the 
union  which  acted  as  a  protector  of  the  brotherhood. 
Thus  the  Panatheniasts  made  their  crowns  of  olive  for 
TeoB,  the  seat  of  the  great  Gemeinde.  Some  made  them 
of  the  lyre  tulip,  and  others  of  white  poplar,  a  tree  con- 
secrated to  the  sun.  Some  crowns  were  made  of  flowers 
and  there  are  inscriptions  showing  that  members  hon- 
ored by  these  crowns  had  the  priyilege  of  wearing  them 
at  occasions  as  long  as  they  lived.  Occasionally  a  crown 
of  gold  adorned  one  of  these  honored  members.  There 
was  always  a  ^eat  feast,  mostly  managed  by  the  women 
when  a  crowning  was  to  take  place  raisLag  an  officer  to 
this  perpetual  rank  of  honor. 

The  crowning  of  the  dead  was  also  of  frequent  oocur- 
rence^**  and  it  dates  from  far  above  the  second  century 
preceding  the  Christian  era;  because  TertuUian  wrote  a 
work  on  crowning,  after  he  had  lapsed  back  into  the 
Solonic  brotherhoods  whence  he  came.**  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  the  Corona  after  his  celebrated  ^lapse"  into 
some  secret  society,  devoted  three  chapters  to  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  Christian  common  sense  admitting 
that  no  harm  could  possibly  come  of  it;  and  we  see  that 
crowning  members  in  the  ancient  unions  with  honors 
of  various  sorts,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  inscriptions.  TertuUian,  disgusted  with  the  pious 
sanctimony  of  a  priest-power  grovdng  up  around  him, 
lapsed  back  into  the  unions  where  he  vrrote  the  Corona. 
In  connection  herewith,  describing  crowns,  we  have 
Gk>rius,    who    mentions    Tertullian  with  others.*^    In 

M  Oebler,  MS8.,  "Bekrftnxung  dea  Grabmals  dorch  eines  Verein.  Ai^na, 
Le  Bag,  II.,  1707,  in  einem  Krance:  6  dtoovc  h  •«cr«/ui«x*v;  anaaer  dem  x^P«*** 
See  alto,  Le  Bas*  III.,  1748n,  where  there  appears  a  crowning:  ol  vKifrflruMi 
«ai  ipytLivul  tent  and  scenic  workers. 

M  Smith,  /MeMonortf  ^  Me  SIMs,  I.,  p.  611:  "According  to  Pherecydes 
(  Avtox^>^i  time  of  Herodotus),  Saturn  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown.  Di' 
odoms  says  Jnpiter  was  the  first  by  the  gods,  after  the  conquest  of  the  H- 
tans;  Pliny,  narpocration  and  others  ascribe  its  earliest  use  to  Bacchus 
who  cave  to  Ariadus  a  crown  of  gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the 
laurel  after  his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  ^gyptus  attributes  the  invention  to 
Isis  whose  wreath  was  cereal.  Tertullian,  l>t  Coroma^  argues  against  crowns, 
as  unnatural  and  idolatrous  (De  Cor.  Milites,  cap.  7tf.),  Still  the  ordinary 
and  high  priests  wore  the  crown  {crrt^^aifoty*  See  Josephus,  Ant.  III.  7. 

•7  Gorins,  ifon.  tive  Ookimbar,  p.  zzix. :  "Qui  coronas  conficiebant,  flo> 
resque  laneis  floccis,  et  velleribus  alte  suspensis  nectebant,  et  eleganter 
aptabant,  nt  clare  ostendit  vetustnm  anaglyphnm  quod  extat  in  Florentine 
nottro  Baptisterio,  "Coronarii*  appellabantur;  quorum  fit  mentio  in  antiquis 
tabnlis  penea  Gmtemm,  ae  Fabrettnm;  *Coronarii*  item  dicti  a  TertuUiano 
qnidem  supplicis  ez  nnmero  sacrificulomm ;  item  eervi  qui  Reipobliea  tem- 
poriboa  coronas  in  triuinphis  ferebant:  qn»  po«tea  in  mmnibna  a  qolbnsdani 
iPletoriolie  deferebanter  et  triumphalibns  Ancoatomm  enrribos  app«od«- 

'  '     dMoribUTradinftioi.^ 
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eonne  of  time,  after  the  pow(>r  of  the  prelatee  liad  grown 
aToriciouB  aod  haughty  and  succeeded  in  merging  the 
socialism  of  the  unions  into  the  grasping  claw  of  Ungs, 
there  fell  over  these  loving,  self-h^p  combinationa  a 
conspiracy  for  their  extermination  and  they  all,  with 
their  crowna  and  mutual  care  and  love,  went  down  at 
one  fell  swoop  at  the  Council  of  Xiaodicea. 

Partly  aUied  with  this  crowning  system  of  the  ancient 
anions  w&a  the  price  and  remuneration  of  labor.  It  is 
necoeesary  to  begin  with  this  Eurios  or  managing  di- 
rector whom  we  have  seen  crowned  and  honored. 

The  manner  of  rewarding  service  among  the  orgoniza- 
tiona  has  been  quite  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  arch- 
Bologists.  In  uie  orgeones,  erauoi,  thaisoi  and  ther- 
apeut«e  there  were  often  two  distinct  methods  of  recom- 
pense— that  of  money  and  of  the  emulatory,  which  car- 
ried with  it  many  pnviliges.  Sometimes  even  the  mag- 
istrates were  paid  in  this  way."  It  often  happened  that 
the  magistrates  received  no  other  recompense  than  that 
of  honors,  which  belong  to  the  emulatory.  In  other 
words,  they  were  paid  in  "recognitions."  This  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  if  we  consider  that  the  eranoa  was 
a  life  within  the  veiL  Every  one  had  enough  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest;  and  they  had  no  nae  for  mone)^,  or 
the  flattering  emoluments  which  characterize  our  vitia- 
ted competitive  system."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
common  membership.  They  worked  for  oach  other  in 
working  under  their  kurios  or  lord.  He  viis  not  in  any 
respect  like  our  bosses  in  the  management  of  an  indus- 
try. Bis  business  was  to  oversee  the  happiness  of  the 
entire  flock.  They  were  to  have  each  on  equal  share  of 
the  common  product  of  the  labor  oi  the  organization) 
and  thus  the  industry  of  each  contributed  to  uie  recom- 
pense of  all. 

How  different  was  this  from  the  wretched  eystera  go- 
ing on  at  the  same  time  in  the  outside  world!  We  are 
indebted  for  a  clear  statement  on  this  subject  to  an 

■  Pone.  Au.  Sit,,  p.  3S.  "Afin  done  qoi  In  Oiftonm  maaliBni  d'  OB* 
mu3i^«  dvidanw   lear  rAcomuiuuic«  pour  les  prllrossei  d^i«iA«B  par  la 

1(4."  Tha  Crwli  el  th«  lueriptloni  which  ii  do.  7  ol  Foneari,  llnu  6-8; 
OnmoDt.  Btwl  lur  1>  Chroo.  AihsD,,  p.  M;    EifiA^Tiiii  if^itmt,  uaX^t  ml 

•■  Tb*  utQ*  author,  p.  10,  in  npUnatioD  o(  hu  notu.  K),Si.  M.  It  uid 
M.  brlsM  coseli^v*  cvidgoce  that  thwa  ni  mach  imI  and  rivilty  io  Itaa 
bwrta  el  th*  bnatnaH  maiucan  ot  (h»a  dari,  to  lacora  lacciii. 
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Italian  soliolar.**  After  recounting  the  atatirtiea  of  Ht- 
ing  for  many  people  without  the  adyantage  of  an  organ- 
ization, he  returns  to  those  employed  by  the  state.  We 
first  proceed  to  show  the  wages  of  the  unorganized;  and 
our  readers  must  be  thankful  to  this  tireless  savant  for 
plunging  into  and  plodding  among  recondite  anaglyphs 
and  unearthing  vague  and  cursory  hints  of  the  ancient 
pen.'^  The  B^y  of  Attic  inscriptions  presided  over  by 
Bockh  and  variously  edited,  was  also  ransacked  by 
Mauri«  It  was  soon  discovered  that  wages  of  employes 
at  the  Prytaneum,  or  in  other  terms,  wages  paid  by  the 
government  were  far  in  excess  of  the  pay  offered  by  the 
individual  concerns.**  The  difference  of  more  than  the 
price  of  board  between  organized  and  unorganized  work- 
men as  shown  in  the  figures  of  our  note,  iz  remarkable. 
In  the  examples  at  Eleusis  and  the  Prytaneum  at  the 
city  of  Athens  we  see  the  members  of  unions  employed. 
With  their  powerful  influence  in  securing  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  the  agoranomoi  and  l£eir  managers 
of  public  works,  their  membership  often  got  double  the 
wages  of  the  outside,  unorganized  freedmen. 

We  are  likewise  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  sta- 
tistics of  wages  for  the  scenic  artista  M.  Foucart  has 
brought  out  to  our  notice  the  inscription  of  Le  Baa  and 


M  Mauri,  /  OUodM  XrOMtori,  pp.  74-75,  cives  as  statistics  for  Ancient 
Greece,  at  varioas  dates.    Aristophanes  in  YxKki^Ui^ti 
3rds  that 

day,  0  c<  .  _     

Locian,  Timoii,  &  12,  gives  Timon  one-half  a  6p«xM<Li  or  10  cents  a  daj 


^M-id^ov«-i,  810  (4th  century 

— ^.r, r ng  tne  waste  ana  filth  t' 

S  oboles  a  day,  0  cents,    They  had  no  eranoe  or  onions. 


B.C.),  records  that  porters  handling  the  waste  and  filth  of  eating  houses  got 


for  plowing.    They  had  no  eranos. 

Atheniens,  De^pnonphMm,  iv.,  188,  reports  that  the  philosophers  Menede- 
mos  and  Asclepiades  worked  nights  at  grinding  grain  at  2  Sp^xM*^*  por  night, 
to  get  money  for  their  studies. 

•1  We  translate  M.  Mauri's  data:  In  the  Corp.  Inter.  AMoaarym  is  a  frag- 
ment showing  that  two  sawyers  received  1  JpaxM^  each,  per  day,  for  16  days. 
The  same  builder  employed  2  roofers  at  1  tp.  a  day.  each,  for  seven  days, 
A  carpenter  had  6  oboles  a  dav  and  board.  An  obolus  was  nearly  8  cents, 
•o  that  his  5  ob.  amounted  to  15  cents.  Federal  money,  see  Rangabi,  /fuer. 
I.,  p.  40.  Mowers  got  1  dpej^iia,  or  20  cents  and  food.  Roofers  are  again 
found  to  receive  20  cents  and  table  board.  Mauri,  p,  78,  further  found  that 
wheelbarrow  men  without  board,  had  their  20  cents  per  day.  The  above 
were  all  within  the  years  B.C.  406-404. 

M  CIA.  frag*  i.,  225  whole  days  at  the  Prvtaneum,  in  8  cases  were  1  3^ 
with  board  at  the  common  table  and  full  living  per  short  day,  they  are 
found  in  an  Inscr.  at  Eleusis  of  B.C.  820-828,  CIA..  II.,  2,834  o  lines  26-^  to 
amount  up  to  2  Sp.  ft  8  &60A01,  for  8  men  each,  with  the  otic^iroc  or  food  at 
public  table  each  day,  tne  work  being  that  of  cleaning  the  park,  scraping 
the  columns,  and  working  wood.  In  lines  28-80,  of  the  same  slab,  brick, 
tile  and  hod  carriers  got  1  <p.  and  8  &^oAot  each  with  meals  at  the  common 
table.  Same  inter.,  lines  81-32,  polishers  and  porters  in  the  vestibnle  ol 
the  temple  of  Eleusis,  with  board,  got  7^  oboles  each.  Lines  82-34,  give 
artificers  in  the  temple,  1  5p.,  8  oboles.  Scavengers  got  the  -same.  Lines, 
60-68  give  laborers  the  same  price  and  fare  for  leveling  and  grading;.  Bot 
the  sawyers  who  likewise  ate  at  headquarters,  according  to  iiaes  tt4^  got 
aech  1  and  one-half  d^  whicn  was  still  better. 
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WaddingiOD  therein  quite  a  Uat  of  TarioQB  penooB** 
is  given,  each  receiving  100  drachmas  or  francs,  the 
equivalent  of  one  mina,  for  the  year,"  for  thoee  hired 
from  Apameia  and  Jeniaalom,  and  double  that  amount 
for  their  own  brothera.  It  sas  more  than  a  century 
before  our  era.  During  the  time  of  Juliua  Cieaar,  the 
playwrights  of  the  PeloponnccuB  got  about  three-ioLirtha 
of  a  drachma  per  day.  But  a  given  amount  had  then  a 
higher  purchasing  power  than  now."  An  inscription 
found  at  Athens  ^'ives  oue  drachma  per  day  to  the  ar- 
tists for  music  and  stt^a  performance.  Undoubtedly 
this  included  their  food  at  the  common  table  either  of 
the  prytaneum,  or  the  mageireion  of  the  unions  them- 
oelvaa.  At  any  rate  they  had  their  luring  in  addition 
to  the  pay  in  money. 

But  the  relative  power  of  their  low  wages,  especially 
of  tl^ose  unaided  by  an  organization,  is  vividly  portrayed 
l^  Dr.  Uauri,  who  has  brought  the  splendid  disquisi- 
tions of  August  Bockh  under  contribution,  in  a  com- 
nrehensive  manner,  upon  the  living  of  ancient  timeB." 
The  interest  or  proceeds  of  money  in  those  days  was 
twelve  percent;  and  it  has  been  estimated  tbat  a  well- 
to-do  family  of  four  persons  could  live  and  appear  de- 
cently for  640  drachmas,  or  the  interest,  or  ouier  earn- 
ings of  45  minse,  at  12  percent.     An  estimate  has  been 

MCilculatlnf  fall  fifore)  from  ut  iwcHHiim.  CIG.  IS46,  liaai.  lb-SB. 
Foncarl,    IH  CM.  See<t.  Art,,  p.  U,  rsporu  tbs  ilQaes  u  follawi;    'iMinlto 

ei  qao  iDcipiBii,  >IMto  <)dch]iis  iddo  peTigal,  Dili  bgllDm  obiiet,  diSeren* 
ilbiH  MDiiu  •!  eoBcioDs.  Ccinducilo,  e  loenora  iriam  talentorain.  qDJDqna. 
jinta  miaatam  CariDtbianuo  praiio.  itsi  tibicinsi.  Iiei  iranaedoB.  tta  com- 
cadoa  {Id  an,  (rei  frcnn  iriileot  at  coin|c(») Duto  quoqae  ariiBcibna 

HUBai,  Kitcr.  d' Ailt  Ktniun,  tsir^iBphanophoro  ApoUini*  poKAnli. 
lonDm  AniiKODi  filJum.  anonolbeta  Thiodoro  MelmisDii  Gilo,  et  eia  qui 
prioi  promiaaram  in  Dionriiia,  aolvaronii    ARcnoihcU  Mncsiihen*  Aiheno- 

eptiiliis  Anaslppi,  Dionj^ai  Manlpp,  Uatiippi,  MenolimuK  Podonia,  quiiqufl 
daesnUa  drachiiiia;  at  Inqailiuia,  AKaihinui  Lcdoiii  Apunnnilt,  Nicaut 
laioait  Hisraaalynlu..  uierqtw  centota  dnchmia.  Fosurt,  Dt  CoB.  Seeuc. 
ATlif.,cp.  AMI, 

M^onc,  atd..  p.  SE.M:  "Iritur  quiDnuxEix"  mlDBi  Idau  nlaam  quod 
•un  noiira  tetv  doccaUe,  mod  quDquo  ulimadTgrUDdaia.  Mradem  udI' 
pel  marcadcm.  qoicuoqiie  Ididti  aim  artificea,  aDlvandam:  ei  qno  apparal 
BOD  urn  arlificl  qnim  rBllRiomi  Dbier-.'indie  atudiuDi  faine  CorcfrtaCB»-- 

H  Maori.  I  CiOaiUtii  Laralarl.  p.  w.  Wa  KDdtr  bla  Itallta  mto  EneUib 
lofacllitaUi  Iht  mdei  -  -  One  chenlca  of  grain  per  day  parpanon  ;    tbta  for  1 

aninptlon  fur  ■  poor  tiunlly  (rsmlglla  plO  fovers).  For  a  whola  jeu  SO 
I^XUK.  BOckh.  SlaaUhh..  I.  141.  Od«  o0oJk  a  day  tot  bolkd  meat,  oilmv. 
eotl  th<iD  UfO  Ip,  Clotbea  and  ihOH.  IS  (#..  pat  panoa  ur  00  Sp.  tor  the  t. 
par  jaai.  A  nddasoa  aMd  lo  eoM  U  I*.  Total  far  tba  ytu.  SM  Mx»« 
Tlnwot  Bocntca. 
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made  of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  poor  family  of  four  per« 
sons  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes.** 

But  there  existed  one  horror  in  those  days  which  had 
to  be  done  ^^J^  with  before  any  great  progress  could 
be  realized.  The  tools,  or  implements  of  labor  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  propertied  class  the  same  as  to-day; 
and  they  were  placed  in  competition  with  the  labor  of 
the  unions  in  the  same  manner  as  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time. 

These  tools  of  labor,  so  enormously  used  to  run  down 
the  wages  of  human  labor,  were  human  slavea  The 
principal  difference  between  then  and  now  was  that  in 
ancient  times  the  implements  of  labor  were  animate  be- 
ings, whereas  now  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  inanimate  thing&  In  principle,  however,  they  were 
one  and  the  same  so  far  as  their  pernicious  work  of  su- 
perseding the  means  of  living  by  cheap  labor  product 
was  concerned.  We  have  shown  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  the  great  numbers  of  slaves  owned  and  habit- 
ually subject  to  employers,  by  rich  individuals.*' 

We  shall  now  submit  a  schedule  of  statistics  of  the 
wages  of  slaves,  paid  to  the  masters  who  sub-let  their 
work  to  contractors,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  present  system  of  displacement  of  labor 
oy  machinery.  If  we  compare  the  free  with  the  ill-bar- 
gained slave  labor  we  shall  see  that  the  poor  freedman, 
if  not  sustained  by  the  powerful  organizations  that  con- 
stantly worked  their  influence  politically  to  obtain  public 
employment  from  governments  and  cities,  were  tram- 
pled to  dust  by  outside  competition.  This  is  deemed 
necessary  to  show  clearly  from  the  very  firsts  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  need  of  keeping  themselves  incessantly 
hedged  about  with  strong  labor  unions  everywhere. 
The  weighty  fact  is  also  apparent  that  these  unions  of 

•7  The  abore  ttatement  •bowing  the  reqnlremenU  of  a  well-to-do  fomilj 
at  Athenii  ie  taken  from  the  Oraiian  of  Demoathenea  OotUra  Fham4mm$,  82. 
and  40.  of.  Maari,  /  CUL  Lac,,  p.  78,  We  alao  hare  a  atatemcnt  of  too  ooat 
or  living,  for  the  earlier  date  of  Socratea,  ner  year,  for  a  poor  family  of  4 
penons.    It  in:   "Una  Chenioe  (a  ponnd  ana  a  quarter)  al  giomo  a  toata,  or 

Ser  pereoii."  during  the  year.  00  hpaxuM.;  for  h^¥  or  boiled  beef  onoe  a 
ay  for  the  year  240  5aaxM«t ;  for  ahoee  and  clothea,  00  ^.;  reaidenoe  at  80 
hpaxy-ok.  Total,  800  SpaxitLat.  or  90  fip.  leaa  than  waa  the  ooat  of  a  living  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenee.  A  mina  waa  100  fip.  and  amounted  to  $18»8Sk  Amer. 
Federal  money. 

M  Vol.  IL,  p.  49,  for  meinben  of  the  yemae,  bow  alaTea  rapplanted  frsiL 
143;  how  raptared  aa  priaonen  of  war  tbcmaanda  at  atimt,  191-196^  dMndad 
from  their  treedom  for  porpoeea  of  cheap  labor,  S88:  4,110  owned  by  Ghad- 
ua,  at  a  time  and  600  owned  by  Craaana,  tfid  thie  work  ha  hired  tliam  out  to 
do;  both  p,  &40;  for  furthur  information  aee  iMeai  la  verb.  JMen. 
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trades  and  professiona,  whose  membera  were  more  edu- 
cated tbim  the  slaves,  could  throw  their  influence  upon 
the  boards  of  publia  works,  thereby  to  an  enormuuH  ex- 
tent receiTing  hope  and  material  comfort  The  die- 
placment  of  their  labor  by  slaveB  as  human  machines 
which  in  reality  was  very  analogoue  to  this  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  aa  tiie  inanimate  maobinea,  was  impossible 
where  the  unions  controlled  the  pubUc  worka.  What 
wonder  then,  in  those  dire  and  dangerous  times  envir- 
oning the  advent  of  the  measiah  and  the  apostolic  age, 
that  such  countless  unions  are  found  to  have  dappled 
earth  in  all  parts  where  the  right  of  oombinatioui  so 
graciously  existed  under  the  Solonio  dispensation  I 

But  lest  our  own  opinion  on  the  displacement  of  hibor 
l^  machinery  be  not  accepted  to  the  effect  that  an- 
cientiy  the  slave  or  animate  machine  was  superseded  by 
present  inanimate  machines;  and  lest  we  be  regarded 
00  dreamy  and  untenable,  we  give  the  words  and  figures 
of  living  scholars.** 

Beferring  to  the  remarkable  prediction  of  Aristotle 
who  in  his  treatise  in  the  Nichomachian  Ethics,  colling 
such  slavishneBB  that  of  animate  tools,  he  shows  that 
this  instrument  was  valued  at  only  ten  cents  per  day. 
In  the  service  of  contractors,  a  certain  man  paid  only 
two  oboles  which  were  only  worth  three  cents  each,  inas- 
much as  it  took  sixteen  oboles  to  be  worth  a  drachma,  or 
franc  of  SO  cents.  This  shows  that  a  poor  slave's  labor 
was  constantly  pitted  against  the  free  labor  of  the  un- 
ions which  existed  in  great  numbers  at  that  time,  the 
third  and  fourth  century  before  Christ.  Miserable 
competition!  A  day's  work  sold  at  six  cents  I  Again, 
where  the  slave  was  fed,  the  poor  wretch  and  machine 
of  labor  only  earned  bia  three  oboles  per  day,  or  nine 
cental  Our  previous  figures  have  shown  that  a  freed- 
man  if  organized,  got  his  20  to  80  oboles;  and  if  he 
worked  for  the  bureaus  of  public  works  he  was  also  fed 
at  the  sumptuous  table  of  the  Prytanes. 

Dr.  Maori,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  following  statis- 
tics which  he  gathered  from  the  works  of  Bockh  and 

■  MMUrt.  /  CM.  L"-^i  8S-S4 :  ' 

dliloDa  lU  wnpUcI  nnunutl  udowtl  (Spvus"  Ifii|iv» 
^..     .,    -    .    laipIeWdlipodaoDB  d«l  wriUlir"-  ^ 
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{he  Body  of  Attic  Inscriptions,  after  admitting  that  th€ 
slave  whose  labor,  subbed  out  to  contractors,  was  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  machines  of  to-day  which  under- 
mine and  supersede  the  working  people  and  drive  them 
to  230verty  and  despair,  proceeds  to  give  the  low  rates 
these  human  machines  earned  for  their  owners.^** 

As  clearly  hIiowu  by  its  own  monuments,  the  eranos 
of  the  ancient  Solonic  organization  had  a  specific  func- 
tion, long  before  Christ,  in  aiding  the  emancipation  of 
humanity  from  slavery.  The  archseolo^sts  who  have 
given  this  important  and  surprising  subject  an  analysis 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  undoubtedly  this 
system  which  filled  the  worli  with  freedmen.  It  was 
too  sacred  to  be  molested  or  meddled  with  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  unions,  even  during  the  Roman  conquests. 
Secret  and  gentle,  it  was  allowed  to  go  on  selling  men 
to  God  under  the  awful  solemnities  of  the  great  imagin- 
ary Dionysan  or  Pythian  Apollo,  the  almighty  Jehovah 
protector  of  toil  and  its  fruits  and  the  giver  of  joys  to 
man.*" 

If  God  bought  man  out  of  the  bondage  of  slavery  it  ia 
interesting  to  know  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
their  owners  for  them.  Fortunately  we  ai*e  in  posses- 
sion, through  the  tell-tale  records  of  inscriptions,  of  sev- 
eral accurate  prices  of  the  slaves  bought  and  sold  dur- 
ing those  ages.^**  While  the  average  was  about  one  to 
two  hundred  dollars,  the  list,  in  drachmas  is  also 
given.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Jews  in 
bondage  under  the  ancient  law,  are  also  given  in  the 
list  of  prices,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  information  that 
not  only  the  Syrians,  Gbreeks,  Armenians  and  Phrygians 


100 /bid.,  84;  "II  natrimento.  roo^,  d  valutato  ooa  mesu  Mym*  per 
giorno  a  testa,  CIA.  II.,  2,  834t>,  lin.  4,  42-43;  sono  poi  anche  indicate  le 
spese: 

a)  Y  -  -  • 

orno,  oltre  ai  3  della  ^nsione  aliroentaria,  CIA. 


a)  Del  sorvegliante,  un  uomo  per  17  schiavi,  pagoto  quasi  2  oboli  a1  si- 
"  -\.1I.,  2.  ffl4b. /Mwe.  5-fi.43. 


b)  Dei  provveditori  di  vivere  che  11  recano  sul  luogo  del  lavoro  dne  ao- 
mini  a  8  fipaxM'ai  e  2  oboli  al  mese  ciascuno,  Bbckh,  J^aeUthaiukalL.  II.,  pae. 
00;  CIA.  fl.,2,  834b,  i«nee  67-68;    B6ckb,  Anmerkungen,  p.  83. 

101  This  is  the  general  definition  given  to  the  AUm/aot  Ka^irytftrnv,  to 
whioh  we  have  referred  very  frecjuentlv.  He  is  shown  by  the  virtue  of  this 
name,  to  have  always  been  considered  a  forerunner,  although,  so  long  be- 
fore the  real  Advent  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  is  meant. 

iMFoucart,  Affranekistement  des  Etdaves,  etc.,  p.  40:  "La  ran^n  moyenne 
est  done  de  3  A  6  mines:"  about  600  francs  or  $100  in  Federal  money,  but 
Pottcart  explains  that  on  account  of  cerUin  equivocations  of  the  laws  or 
customs,  there  often  occurred  tormenting  restrictions  such  as  really  brought 
prices  up  to  800  francs  or  ipi^xi^o*;  and  as  we  have  seen,  p.  810,  n.  0(V06,  of 
^ol.  II.,  a  <^.  of  that  early  time  was  worth  sbotit  2  of  the  presaDt  day.- we 
and  s  sieve  selling  at  about  f900  of  oar  money. 
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got  ledemption  tram  slavery  by  being  sold  to  Ood"* 
tsroiigh  the  beoeficent  imniBtrations  of  the  eraoos  of 
the  Solooic  diBpensation,  but  also  the  Hebrew.'**  We 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapter  of  this  work,  a  long 
list  of  inscriptions  proving  that  the  eranos,  into  which 
the  christiauit}'  was  planted,  and  for  the  first  hundred 
veare  nourished,  was  largely  made  up  of  Hebrews. 
The  Hebrews,  especially  that  probleniatio  fraction  of 
them  outside  of  Palestine  who  followed  the  Solanic 
rather  than  the  Mosaic  ordeal,  were  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  Greek  mysteries  and  took  naturally  to  the 
protective  unions  of  the  Salonic  law.'" 

About  855  years  before  Christ  a  serious  proposition 
was  made  by  Xenophon  to  the  Athenian  government.'** 

IB  A  lulhsr  oorkcr  brpughl  1,000  drichm»',  i  temsls  fiuiJit,  1,000  tf.. 
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It  recommended  that  the  Athenians  hire  their  enormona 
slave  population  already  state  property,  bv  contract  to 
men  of  enterprise;  the  rent  or  hire  to  go  for  revenue. 
It  was  a  most  inhuman  conception  and  would  if  carried 
out,  have  ruined  all  the  trade  unions  of  Northern 
Oreece,  and  driven  the  entire  f reedman  population  into 
trampage  and  starvation.  The  proposition  was  met  by 
a  stormy  protest  from  the  organizations.  There  is  an 
inscription  found  at  Laurium  of  the  date  of  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  far  from  B.C.,  400,  show- 
ing a  protest  of  the  organized  silver  miners  who  seem 
to  have  been  extremely  guarded  against  dangers  of  this 
kind. 

They  had  reason  to  be  watchful.  Slaves  used  as  mere 
tools  of  labor  were  property  of  the  state  and  worked  in 
large  numbers  as  accountants,  interpreters,  clerks,  sec- 
retaries, janitors,  messengers  and  porters.  Bockh  has 
shown  us  that  they  were  paid  wages  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  the  present  civil  service  employes.  But 
the  slaves  thus  officiating  being  simple  instruments  of 
the  stingy  state,  only  received  the  miserable  sum  of  three 
oboles  for  a  long  day's  work  which  with  rigid  economy 
was  barely  enough  to  decently  clothe  them  and  purchase 
a  poor  pittance  of  food.  When  the  state  or  city  hired  a 
free  union  man  from  the  orgaiiizations,  about  double 
that  sum  was  paid  to  him,  besides,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  he  generally  had  good  meals  at  the  prytaneum's 
common  tables,  and  he  moreover,  as  is  now  for  the  first 
time  made  public,  was  allowed  by  a  provision  of  the 
Solonic  law  to  divide  the  day  into  three  equal  parts  of 
which  the  hours  of  labor  was  one.^*^ 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
there  was  found  at  Borne,  during  the  apostolic  age,  an 
enormous  sepulchre  called  a  columbarium,  buried  in 
the  debris  of  neglect  and  f  orgetfulness  the  roof  of  which 
was  as  deep  as  7  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

107  Hetiod'a  'Epya  kaI  'Hfi«pat  Ib  perhaps  the  oldest  written  work  egainet 
the  hArdflhipe  of  sUyiBh  drudgery.  The  inscription  protesting  against  the 
degradation  of  tree  labor  by  the  machine  labor  of  slaTM  comes  later,  and 
Macrobios,  whom  we  have  quoted  in  vol.,  I.,  p.  104,  note  2,  clearly  prOTee 
that  the  same  agitation  was  going  on  at  his  day.  Commodlanus.  ImtntdUmet, 
chap.  34,  rebakes  and  exhorti  the  hard  working  slaves  as  follows;  "The 
unanbdaed  neck  refuses  to  bear  the  yoke  of  labor. . .  O  people,  O  man.  tlion 
brother,  do  not  be  a  bmtal  nock.  Pluck  thyself  forth  and  disengage  thyaelf 
by  thine  own  efforts.  Assuredly  thou  art  not  cattle;  thou  art  not  abeaat; 
thou  art  bom  a  man."  AnU'Nieim  Fatkm»  IV.,  p.  aoo,  Eng.  (rasM.  Date^ 
£40  A.D. 
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vhioh  was  restored  in  the  year  1729  and  its  oontents 
analyzed.  It  was  the  buri&i  place  of  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  of  the  early  Csears.  The  practice  of  the  un- 
ions of  these  people  who  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly 
organized,  and  into  vhich  the  Christians  to  a  remark- 
able extent  planted  their  faith  soon  afterwards,  was  to 
bum  their  dead  and  conserre  the  oahes  in  a  niche,"* 
with  an  inscription  which  to  this  day  tells  ue  the  came 
of  the  being  onoe  buried  ia  the  sacred  sepulchre. 
Among  others  here  laid  to  rest,  are  members  of  the 
onions  of  cooloi,  clothing  cutters  and  tailors,  bakers, 
sandal  maters,  guilders,  roofers,  pavera,  painters,  doc- 
tors and  surgeons.'" 

The  prevalence  of  countless  unions  in  those  times  ac- 
counts for  the  strange  fact  that  no  charities  were  known 
in  the  ancient  world.  There  were  asylums  of  refuge, 
but  no  hospitals.  Even  in  early  Christianity  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  charity."*  The  fearful  conditions  of" 
slavery  prevailing  eveiywhere  was  greatly  relieved  and 
assuaged  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Sotonio  un- 
ions which  held  their  power  and  popularity  far  down 
into  the  Chriiitian  era.  "To  purchase  a  slave  and  save  a 
soul"  was  an  injunction  found  in  the  writings  of  some 
later  authors."*  That  which  the  eranos  was  enormously 
in  the  habit  of  dSoing  was  evidently  followed  by  the 
Apostolic  fathers,  aid  it  looks  ss  if  the  early  purchase 
was  ordered  to  continue  the  emancipation  as  it  found 
the  eranos  doing. 

In  pursuing  our  investigation  of  the  prices  of  slaves 
and  means  of  living  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Quinn,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  who  for  a  long  time  resided  at  Athens,  and 


■  p.  MS,  ■bowing  the  burUl  Dichsi  fc 
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who  has  kindly  aided  ub  with  some  valuable  commune 
cationa  on  the  edicts  of  prices  uttered  by  the  emperors 
Hadrian  and  Diocletian."^ 

There  is  very  little  on  record  either  of  the  iiXb2ription8 
or  of  the  ancient  literary  world  to  prove  that  unions  and 
brotherhoods  of  the  Solonic  system  ever  did  much  in 
the  way  of  philosophical  ntritation.  They  were  intensely 
practical  and  business-like  institutions^  attending  to 
uttle  beyond  the  duty  of  earning  a  good  living  for  the 
common  membership  and  arranging  and  enjoying  their 
own  methods  of  amusements.  ^Nevertheless  they  had 
some  ideas  about  a  vast  workshop  in  the  beyond.  There 
was  the  theory  of  the  Masterworkman  or  the  Demiourgo$. 
It  was  interwoven  with  heaven  and  the  bliss  of  perfect 
economical  conditions ;  a  vast  workshop  presided  over  by 
their  lord  who  was  forever  to  be  their  demiurge  and  to 
conduct,  as  he  had  done  on  earth,  celestial  works  in  the 
realms  of  glory.  It  is  believed  tbat  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  great  idea  of  one  God  who  reigned  in  the  world 
beyond  this;  and  it  conflicted  with  the  pagan  belief  in 
many  deities,  one  presiding  over  each  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  mankind.  The  Asiatic  Jews  were  espe- 
ciallv  defenders  of  this  belief  in  a  hereafter  which  took 
the  form  of  a  vast  celestial  workshop  where  all  things 
were  created  by  the  mutual  labor  of  the  very  millions 
who  had  been  members  in  this  world  and  who  had  gone 
to  the  glorious  eternity,  each  with  his  hammer,  or 
with  his  square  and  compass,  to  while  away,  in  the  old 
brotherly  union  the  blessed  days  of  his  love-inspired, 
celestial  forever.  In  the  exuberent  joys  of  this  grand 
heavenly  workshop  the  apprentice  rose  to  the  hiffh 
honor  of  an  efficient  tradesman  and  amidst  the  delight- 
ful smiles  of  God  in  his  majestic  supremacy,  as  autiior 
and  finisher'  over  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  heaven, 

lli  Dr.  Quioti,  ^lertcnal  Contribution,  writes:  "The  inscriptio*.  on  the 
fate  of  the  agora  at  Athens  refers  especially  to  the  price  of  olive  oil.  Itia 
published  in  the  Corpiu  Ituaifftionum  Atticarum,  III.,  88.  It  is  an  edict  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  But  a  more  important  inscription  for  the  price  of 
thiuRS  in  antiquity  is  the  edict  of  Diocletian.  About  the  year  808,  A.D., 
the  emperor  Diocletian  published  an  edict  regulating  the  price  at  which 
commodities  were  to  be  sold.  This  edict  was  published  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire  by  being  inscribed  on  stone  monuments.  A  Latin  copy  of  it  is 
to  be  found  on  the  outer  wall  of  a  temple  at  Stratonikeia  in  Karia.  It  haa 
been  published  by  Momrasen  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Oorpui  Intrripti&mmm 
LaUnerum  y/here  you  may  find  other  details  concerning  it.  The  articles 
specified  in  the  edict  are  the  ordinary  kinds  of  provisions,  grain,  meat, 
hams,  sausages,  fish,  etc.  A  fragment  of  the  same  Edict  was  found  at  Plat- 
aia  by  the  Americans  when  excavating  there.  It  was  published  bv  Momm* 
•en  in  Ftipers  of  the  American  School  at  Athens.  VoU  v.,  pp.  SOS-SlZ" 
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with  DionyeoB,  whom  they  hsd  irorehiped  below,  enno- 
bler  of  mankind  and  giver  of  joys,  forerunner  of  Bome 
meBsiah,  perhaps  the  pre 'christian  Jen's,  they  strongly 
believed  they  were  to  labor  in  the  Belf-aame  brotherhood 
amid  the  self-same  males  and  females  who  in  eternity 
as  on  earth,  sang  pseans  to  the  infinite  and  partook  of 
the  abundance  at  the  self-same  table  that  bad  nourished 
tbem  in  the  yale  of  tears. 

We  have  already,  in  our  remarks  on  the  extraordinary 
love  of  these  unions  for  one  another,  seen  that  they 
never  consented  to  part,  but  ordained  that  even  in  the 
^frave  they  should  be  buried  close  to  each  other,  and 
if  cremated,  that  their  ashee  be  mixed  so  that  they 
might  in  the  other  world  be  in  close  contact  and  enjoy 
each  other's  society.  The  idea  of  a  demiurge  is  but  an 
extension  of  this  contact.  Originally  the  same  socialism 
waa  conceived  to  continue  in  heaven  as  had  succeeded 
in  protecting  them  here;  and  to  the  primitive  mind  it 
was  easy  to  imagine  the  same  workshops,  the  same  fa- 
miliar Kurios,  and  the  same  great  masterworkman,  next 
in  majesty  to  Jehovah  himself,  presiding  and  providing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  who  used  to  labor  in  the 
earthly  workshops."*  This  primitive  notion  regarding 
the  demiurgos  or  masterworkman,  grew  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  unions;  for  soon  after  the  Christians  were 
adopted  into  them  a  great  and  perhaps  deleterious 
Gnostic  agitation  set  in  and  caused  many  schisms  and 
wranglings.  It  later  assumed  the  form  of  what  was 
for  centuries  known  as  angelology.'"    A  curious  fact'" 

11*  AiHiuvPY^c  freqnsBtlj  conn  Into  Uia  tias  iBiortptloni;  >Ik>  th*  mll- 
Inr*  at  uhH  at  thg  claarur  onu  eerulnl;  dim.  Thi  Iwlier  ID  ft  tuI  tauT- 
eDlj  WDTkihop  prvtlded  Drer  bj  a  brj^i-ov^o^  li  but  kd  eipuifloD  o'  th« 
onblT  loTe  which  mikei  thus  ddIods  ceUbrUed.  Bnl  It  Iwin  oTcrf  ap- 
ptuufB  of  being  Uter.  TBrtulllin,  arguing  igiliut  UirrloD,  bBllnei  thit 
the  Iquisi'PYi^  Is  (be  true  Qod.  Hsre  Tcrtnlllin  ibovslhil  ha  wu  (Dinltiila; 
far  be  ^maa  to  believe  In  k  gnit  Uiiter  WQrkn.>n  nf  ths  unUeiw.  OHiui. 
Dc  Prinelpiil.  IV..  e,  L,  I  8.  mikea  raflec 
the  Jewi  worahlpped.    trenscQa,  tefntlnft  niaiunf 

1-.  T.  Arguea  tba  liboi  qnHtdoD  tbrotigb 
.bithcftvea  vaa  one  rut  workabop  iDpar- 
'kmu  nbo  1«  Jeaoa  Chrut.  CrsatloD  Ij 
a  AdT.  Uxi.,  11..  tU,,  t.  he  cbirgea  that 
would  mtka  Jail--"--    -      ' ■ ■- 


'»Bm  Vol  i.ji.M,  notcSj^  _l.ven  Jnpitur  »;i»_orl(^n»llj 
warda  b;  Ihi 


ha  WM  wanhlped,  nrobablT  flnt  by  bla  famllj  aad  aliTea-   a: 
—  .u-.^, ...... —       . „ ....^j,  ^   ,, 


rafaitnre  to  Cnniar,  jyntiiill*  mil  irvUDlDfpr  irr  Alim  TdUw. 
triA.  T..  ■&*■!  -'The  DToAtflr  iMFt  of  uia  goila  of  all  luUona  war 
M  and  (bell  woitb;  dMdi ;  a 
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must  here  be  registered:  Throughout  all  the  inTe8«> 
tigatious  we  have  been  able  to  make,  baaed  on  the  soi* 
ence  of  inscriptions,  as  well  as  literary  work  of  ancient 
writers,  we  fail  to  discover  any  officer  elected  or  ap- 
pointed for  life.  There  was  no  pope  during  the  early 
Apostolic  age.  The  member  went  directly  to  Gk>d,  that 
is,  to  his  patron  saint;  and  this  deity,  it  is  now  known, 
was  often  a  human  being  when  in  life.  The  member 
went  straight  to  his  own  divinity,  who  was  the  apothe- 
ocized  one  once  actually  living  on  earth.  But  nothing 
appeared  like  a  man  placed  in  power  for  life  until  after 
the  foothold  of  the  greedy  and  ambitious  gain-betters, 
and  after  their  success  in  destroying  the  associations, 
in  their  own  unscrupulous  service  of  power.  That  they 
were  utilized  in  being  planted  into  by  the  early  christ- 
ians is  proved  by  hundreds  of  inscriptions  and  many 
hints  and  statements  of  early  writers,  including  a  dozen 
pagan  authors,  many  of  great  merit,  and  sevenJ  of  the 
prominent  Ante-Nicene  fathers  of  the  chtirch.  These 
important  and  revolutionary  disclosures  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying as  the  archaeologists  dig  up  tiie  ruins  in  which 
they  have  for  centuries  been  buried. 

In  closing  this  chapter  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
the  statistics  of  their  numbers  and  also  a  word  more  on 
the  geography  of  this  international  Ionian  Synod  or 
great  Gemeinde.  Fortunately  this  information  is  at 
command*  The  epigraphists  of  the  various  schools  and 
seminaries  have  secured  enough  of  the  glyptic  relics  to 
establish  their  positions,  and  list  the  towns,  cities  and 
country  places  in  which  their  activities  were  felt,  from 
about  600  B.C.  to  363  A.D.,  or  fully  800  years.*"  No 
less  than  53  such  centers  of  activity  have  been  alpha- 
betically listed.  In  all  essential  matters  the  scenic  or- 
ganizations resembled  those  of  the  other  trades  and 
professions  whose  sole  object  was  to  procure  a  living. 
They  are  reported  to  have  employed  all  the  various  me- 
thods of  the  self-help  organization.  There  was  a  great 
population  at  that  time,   and  the  country  remained 

117  The  more  ancient  plays  performed  were  tragedies.    These  cover  the 
eras  of  activity  down  to  the  emporers.    Dion  Chrisostom,  the  orator,    who 


p6i«    Tfli  3i  M«A«««»r««  cj«pp^fK«  rii  vfpi  ra  ti4Xii,'' 
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crowded  with  homamty  until  decimated  and  destroyed 
by  the  rage  of  the  Boman  oooquests. 

It  was  a  common  thing  for  the  central  direction  of 
this  great  Ionian  league  to  entertain  bids  from  other 
parts  desiring  music  When  a  kin^,  a  prince  or  a  rich 
man  was  about  to  give  a  banquet  or  other  ceremonj  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  music  and  embellish  the  festiv- 
ity with  histrionic  art.  The  Ionian  artists  stood  ready 
at  all  times  to  supply  this  demand.  Kings,  emperors 
and  nobles  had  only  to  send  in  their  orders  to  the  gen- 
end  bead  quarters  at  Teos,  and  the  bargain  was  speed- 
ily arranged.  The  fact  that  this  aociety  bad  been  en- 
gaged greatly  enhanced  the  interest  of  the  occasion  and 
no  doubt  thousands  attended  on  that  account  who 
would  otherwise  have  remained  absent.  This  worlced 
as  an  inspiration,  encouraging  the  crowds  together  and 
making  a  success  of  the  entertainment.  These  events, 
on  account  of  the  skill  and  ardor  of  the  artistfl  more 
than  any  other  cause,  became  so  popular  that  for  cent- 
uriea  the  artists  enjoyed  what  was  inmost  equivalent  to 
government  recognition  and  pay.'"  The  list  of  62  places, 

ii>  We  piwwed  to  glva  tbt  lectsdltcd  ll*t  of  toni  ud  ciOm  knaim  to 
have  bad  bodqUBrion  and  to  hng  Imsd  malgmirttd  wllli  Uis  gnkt  Q«- 
melnde  of  IHonriui  irtlMs.  u  tmlc  unloaii  of  tha  anolant  lontm  tMgna: 
Tbar  luTa  baao  ■mnfad  ■Ipbabalicall]'  b;  Dr.  LDdan,    iMsKia.  KtaMt.,  pp. 

I         Abdan,  InTbnca;  tha  oltj  or  tbs  OoUiUQltM. 
I         AbrdcH,  Id  Aslft  Klnoi.  oa  Uia  Balleaponl. 


dJEollk,  town  ud  eoDDtrr  of  Ai-ca 
Aeunia,  oaMiborhood  otEplra*,  O 
Ambraol^  «olonj  of  Oorluthluia,  < 


Aob>K  O"  til"  Ct 

Biaot]*.  Horthan  Oraera. 
Boaporaa,  oltj  od  Uie  atcalta. 
BruDUom,  iDOlaDt  ConaUutlnacDa. 
Oanonu,  dtr  of  TroM.  Aala  Hinat. 
ITmnlnlTiaa.  terrltorj  or  Hannlon. 
Ipbaaoa.  gnat  oltji  of  Aala  Illnor. 
Zaktotboa.  u  laUnd  ot  tba  Ionian  Sw. 
Sltn.  cUt  Of  LnciDla. 
HaimclaU,  In  TboBtly, 
niiioa.  on  tba  Adrlatlo. 
Tbtonlon,  capital  dtr  of  tha  Lootl. 
HMIsa,  cltT  of  Attica. 
Caaaandria,  aif  of  Jlicrdonla. 


M  CadnwUi,  ■  cttj  of 

n  CapbaDiu.  a  OrecUn 

fa  CUtorla,  ■  cltr  of  tha 

S7  Cntdaa.  ■  citj  of  Carl 

m  CorlnUi,  iTBat  citj  oi 
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giyen  belov  is  Buffioieiit  to  quell  the  vonder  of  readers 
of  the  life  of  Alexander  the  (^reat  as  to  how  be  could 
gaiber  bo  vast  a  musical  and  political  force  aa.  8,000  or- 
tiata  as  la  reported  that  he  did  on  aeveral  occoBions. 
He  bad  onlr  to  write  his  order  oat  and  send  it  to  Teoa, 
the  generu  headquarters  of  the  great  international 
league  of  unions,  having  their  place  of  sojourn  or  resi- 
dence in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  the  general  Knrios  or  epemelites  immediately  dis^ 
dispatched  to  him  terms  and  traveling  agents  who  at- 
tended to  the  whole  bueiness  with  consummate  ability. 
But  the  62  places  cited  by  Dr.  Liiders  in  1878,  have 
been  added  to  since  then.  In  fact,  they  are  only  a  few 
of  the  Greek-Bpeoking  branches  of  the  international  un- 
ion. Since  then  others  have  been  found  and  enumer- 
ated; some  in  the  old  Pannonia,  some  in  Spain  and 
great  numbers  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  Many  of  the  almost 
innumerable  collegia  of  Italy  frequently  proTe  to  have 
been  members  of  the  Dionysian  artists."  During  the 
time  covered  by  these  organizationa,  the  Bom&n  con- 

n  CTTanalTM,  on  north  conat  ot  AfrlOL 

3C  LiuwdsmoD.  Id  BoDth  Qroefa. 

n  miwU,  cltT  or  CuU  1d  Aala  Hlnor. 

M  K^in.  nwl  dt;  ot  Attic*. 

16  HsIMDl*,  Cllr  of  FslopOUDMIU. 

M  HriiDft,  Hiport  Of  Ecslli,  Alls  Minor. 

tl  Kukntl«,  ■  Hiport  at  the  Canobic  muntb  ot  tk*  NDe. 

n  Opon*.  Opnntliu.  a  town  of  Locrla,  Onoca. 

as  Ptilan*.  a  town  on  tba  Onir  of  Corlath. 

40  BbodM,  capital  ot  laland  ot  BboilMi. 

41  Salamli.  luand  and  towo  odpoiILe  Athaoi. 

42  SanUa.  citj  ot  SoaUi  Kill. 

43  SlkTOD.  (  oltT  uaar  the  [attunni  of  Coriath. 

44  8Uiap«  town  ot  Paph1H!OD[a.  or  Black  Bk 

45  So«i.  a  cltT  In  tbs  Inlasd  ol  CTprai. 

48       Tmatam,  k  dlj  on  Uis  Adriatic.  Maana  Onacl*. 

47       Taga,  a  cltj  ot  Arcadia. 

4S       TiDHii,  town  and  laland  In  Uia  Nlla. 

40       Ttovnn,  cll7  ol  ArgoUa.  Saraalc  Qnlt. 

10       PhlUppl,  citr  In  IlacsdoDla. 

51       CbalcBdoD.  citT  oppMlto  BTnntlnm. 

BE       CUoa.  caplUl  ot  Islmod  al  Cbl«. 

TwM  being  thli  center,  theu  62  placei  wBr«  onlf  Mma  of  the  locidl- 
tl«  conoMted  with  the  Ot«M  Gemeinde  oF  the  Ionian  Launt. 

iwTha.oilior,  whlla  vL.iiinf  ihe  Musogrn  odhoold  EcclcuU  In  the 
cily  ot  Vienna,  in  Franca,  ted  bj  Iba  couneBy  ot  H.  lOMph  Plot.  Direc- 
tor ot  lb  a  BankotBanurenarcl,  read  a  Gna  ipecimenolihe  Dionj^Diriilli, 

Uter,  OD  coniur<ion,7t'wai'found'llla(*bTi  iQicriplioTThad  aTready  beim 
noted  and  anafrf  ad.    SiHfaj    Guidt  Amfuairt  it  r&mt.iWi,  p.  \^    "D« 

BBce."  Delorme'a.  tnua'.  Thli  maHum  la  In  tha"1d  Sl."petcr'i'°Cta^oh. 
bnt  li  waa  tor  a  wbile  in  the  Anc.  lamp]*  Anguilni Uvla.  built  biClaiidiai 

mcripiion  ceada:     ■■Con  Sen  Anpi»to,..Opilino  ei  Div»  An*. 

.L.  ^^-. .  ._  ji,„  AunnatE  IrSi-boD  Ir*.  ,(iand  si 

the    tann  UtIb  Auraau  ruchad 
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quests  raged  with  mnrderous  fnrr.  Their  obJMt  tm 
evidently  to  deetroT  the  eranoe,  thiaaoe  siid  coUflniim 
of  the  democratic  diBpeDBatioii  of  Solon,  against  miich 
the  competitive  world  raged  with  relentless  force  by 
-war  and  intrigne.  They  sank  into  deeper  and  deeper 
secrecy  and  welded  their  fraternity  with  the  great  trade 
unions '"into  one  vast  economic  brotherhood  for  flheer 
sell-prBservation.  At  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Advent 
when  the  brutal  conquests  had  imprisoned  and  sold  into 
slavery  innumerable  multitudes  of  their  membership, 
they  were  the  most  numerous;  but  had  settled  down 
into  a  qualm  of  awful  secrecy  which  made  them  un- 
known and  an  indecipherable  element.  When  taken  in 
large  numbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Bbodee  and  Greece  and 
sold  at  Delos  in  slavery,  they  availed  themselves  of  suoh 
opportunities  as  afforded,  and  at  Borne,  succeeded  in 
earning  and  enjoying  some  protection  under  the  Domus 
Augustus,  or  house  of  the  Ceesars.  This  house  of  the 
Cfesars  is  one  of  the  hitherto  unriddled  phenomena  in- 
timately allied  with  the  planting  of  Christianity  and 
will  be  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  this  work,  and  in  a 
manner  which  for  the  first  time  sheds  hght  upon  the 
eaHv  plant  at  Borne. 

The  socialism  inherent  in  the  Solonic  dispensation  and 
manifested  in  these  unions  which  gradually  grew  into 
existence  and  shed  hght  and  economic  influence  over 
a  large  share  of  the  human  race,  was  in  realitv  an  evo- 
lutionary step  in  the  direction  of  true  political  economy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  that  primeval 
slavery  of  which  we  have  treated  in  foregoing  chapters 
of  this  work.'"  Slavery  is  there  shown  to  have  Veen 
the  result  of  savagery,  in  which  leon  of  man,  the  bully, 
who,  surviving  under  the  club-wielding  force  of  the 
■fittest,"  pounded  his  way  into  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty, and  his  innumerable  children  because  his  slaves 
and  laboring  machines.'"    He  succeeded  temporarily 

iuSm  chip.  III..  Seel.  Hm.,  iceiilng  oF  ihcm.  Thers  ihoald  ba  eb 
■orvgd  (  great  difference  between  Ibete  Iwo  >et-i  of  labor  Drginiiatloni. 
KtreclheleH,  Id  the   one  Idei  at  economfc    meuu  of  Hlt-praHmdon  thar 


ChritunitT  Htiled  npoa  lb*  <• 


[1„    pp.    1\ir-lK.    When   atler   Ih* 

b™rl',">ieie  micfainu  baome'uM 
iliim.    In  thai  aaipleiou  moBanl 
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in  bnlljing  his  way  into  posBession  of  the  property 
which  his  alaves  and  hirelings  created.  He  is  now  be^ 
ing  attacked  afresh;  and  the  contest  that  rages  along 
the  lines  of  civilization,  is  that  of  wages  slavery  against 
capitalism.  It  is  the  mighty  principle  of  socialism, 
then,  that  has  swept  anew  political  economy  into  being 
and  is  famishing  the  hope  of  a  brilliant  forth-coming 
enlightenment''*  It  has  been  proved  a  historical  land- 
marK  that  slavery,  either  of  the  vemaB  or  home-bom 
quality  which  was  the  first  and  original,  or  of  conquest 
as  victims  of  war,  did  not  abate  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Before  the  Roman  conquests  the  indigenous, 
vernacular  slaves  so  multiplied  that  there  was  a  vast 
population,  so  much  so  that  in  Crete,'**  women  from 
the  time  of  Minos  to  Plato,  were  roaming  irresponsibly 
along  the  shores  of  seas  and  paddling  canoes  to  gain  a 
subsistance  from  the  gifts  of  tne  wave&  Even  as  early 
as  this,  the  poor  were  highly  organized.  During  the 
rage  of  the  conquests  and  the  wars  of  the  Oreeks,  Per- 
sians and  Sicilians,  humanity  was  greatly  decimated  by 
the  murderous  miUtary  havoc  of  fire,  famine  and  sword, 
and  millions  were  driven  to  the  slavery  of  conquest. 
Ghreat  as  was  the  desolation  which  resulted,  we  find  that 
so  soon  as  the  peace  policy  of  Augustus  had  its  effect 
upon  the  generations^  they  again  multiplied  so  as  to  be 
almost  innumerable  at  Rome.  The  progress  of  eman- 
cipation however,  continued  and  we  shall  soon  find  our- 
selves involved  in  the  strange  and  almost  subterranean 
story  of  the  domus  Augustus  into  which  the  Christians 
planted  in  trembling  secrecy  and  under  murderous,  dec- 
unating  persecutions  during  the  reigns  of  Claudius,'** 
Nero  and  Domitian. 

in  Betm  ArdUotogioue,  1806.  11.,  pp.  820-886.  In  this  article  which  hat 
been  severely  attacked.  Dr.  Weacber  it  borne  ont  by  the  discoveriea  of  the 
decadea  which  have  intervened:  although  he  might  perhaps  have  extended 
the  credit  to  cover  the  Roman,  Egjrptian  and  Semitic  world.  He  says,  in 
anbatance,  that  the  Greek  proletaries  plsmted  a  noble  and  lasting  civilisa- 
tion.   See  Vol.  I.t  p^.  606-507,  where  a  view  of  his  opinions  is  given. 

IM  Plato,  Lotof,  vii.,  11,  is  puzzled  about  what  to  do  with  uem.  Many 
of  them  had  become  emancipated  at  this  early  time,  the  first  half  of  the 
4th  century.  B.C.,  undoubtedly  through  the  eranos,  as  shown,  Aipra,  see 
/ndss,  in  verb,  EmaneipaUan.  Women  called  Sauromatidas,  See  I.,  p.  340, 
note  17,  swarmed  the  aea-shore,  looking  for  fish  and  shellfish,  whicn  they 
ate  raw. 

i»  Under  Tiberius,  who  personally  is  an  exception  from  this  remark, 
tha  senate  and  lords  had  already  begun  their  enmity  to  these  people  who 
were  called  Jews  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  This  monarch  was  deeply 
loQcbed  with  the  good  report  sent  him  by  Pilate  and  his  predecessor  Len- 
tains,  as  well  as  by  king  Abgar. 
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It  fills  <me  with  some  satufftotion  in  these  days  of 
wear-worn  literature,  when  as  coufeeaed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  all  eubjecta  of  value  and  interest  are  en- 
tirefy  exhausted  to  be  able  to  peep  over  the  lurid  river 
of  the  duadand  view  another  side;  a  millennial  past,  of 
the  lost  Eden,  Elysian  park  or  Paradise,  where  the  poor 
outcasts  of  a  once  pure  microcosin,  brought  to  the  door 
work  and  plenty  amidst  ineffable  love,  faith,  joy  and 
goodly  comforts.  Away  over  the  stifling  miasm  of  com- 
petitions in  which  our  warring  ages  seethed,  we  feel  a 
solace  as  we  contemplate  the  upwardly-towering  social 
microcosm,  already  2,000  years  old,  struggling  against 
the  lawa  of  kings,  ambitious  despots  and  their  rabble  of 
ignorant  majoritiea  We  imagine  them  yet  living  in 
the  dear  old  love  and  fellowship  which  beckoned  to  the 
promised  one  to  come  and  lift  tnem  still  more  sublimely 
upward  until  their  miniature  socialism  should  burst  ito 
occult  bonds  and  leap  out  into  the  open  world,  planting 
in  the  broad  gaze  of  men  the  everUating  economy  m 
life. 


GHAPTEB  XV. 

Pre-Christian  Martyrs 

PRINCIPLE  A  CRIME  PUNISHABLE  WITH  DEATH 

A  FoREBUNNEH  the  FaTorite  God  of  the  Unions — Danfirers  of 
the  Propaganda — Cruelty  of  Demosthenes — Martyrdom  of 
the  Girl  Ninos  who  Initiated  New  Members — Accused  of 
Helping  Slaves — Martyrdom  of  Theoris — Demosthenes  At- 
tacked Her — His  Coarse  Sensualities — Dark  Rumors  of  an- 
other Martydom — Pitched  down  the  Barathron — Vengenoe 
of  the  Kathegemon  or  Forerunner  Goddess — Glaucothea  acr 
cused  and  sneered  by  Demosthenes — Mother  of  iEschines-** 
Fatal  Vote  by  Pebbles — Gulf  Separating  the  two  Seta  of 
Mysteries — Quenched  Blood  thirst  on  another  Woman's  Veins 
— Fate  of  Ne»ra — Thrown  off  the  Rocks — Neither  Thiasos 
nor  Lawyer  could  Save  Her — Epitaph  of  Tryphera  another 
Martyr — Member  of  a  Union — Dsemon  of  Vengenoe  Drives 
Demosthenes  to  Suicide — Martyrs  Sneeringly  Classed  as 
Courtesans — Escape  of  Exquisite  Phryne — Ranked  with  Iso- 
daites — Baseless  Slanders — Isodaites  Her  Angel  of  Equality 
— Athenian  Snobs — She  Organized  an  Eranos — Eloquence 
of  Hyperides — Her  Acquittal — Proofs — Socrates  a  Member 
of  an  Eranothiasos — Similarity  to  Great  Later  Martyr — 
Gathered  Disciples  and  Apostles — Very  Poor  Man — Marble 
Cutter — His  Euthanasia— Like  Phryne,  had  his  Good  Angel 
— Billingsgate  of  the  Pirsaan  Fisheries — Accused  of  Same 
Crime — Prison  of  Socrates — Author's  Visit  to  Grotto  on  the 
Acropolis — The  Hemlock — Hour  of  a  Great  Martyr's  Death. 

Thv  propaganda,  and  the  planting  of  new  branches  of 
this  Dionysns  Kathegemon,  or  forerunner,  was  a  crime 
at  Athens  punishable  with  death.  As  a  result  of  ibis 
there  were  a  great  many  victims.  Fortunately  for  our 
history  we  have  quite  a  number  of  these  martyrs,  the  de- 
tails of  whose  deeds  and  punishments  we  propose  to  give 
in  this  chapter.  It  is  no  glorious  feature  of  this  record 
that  most  of  these  martyrs  were  women.  For  a  dear 
little  innocent  woman  to  be  stripped  nude  and  dragged 
by  the  officers  of  the  law  to  the  top  of  a  steep  mountain 
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orag  called  the  Baratliroti,  and  plunged  headlong  into 
the  abyss,  there  vith  broken  bones  to  die  and  be  de- 
voured by  beasts  and  Tultures,  may  aeem  to  modem 
ladies  in  the  noble  vorb  of  emancipation  of  their  aez,  a 
climax  of  brutality ;  yet  we  have  some  account  of  several 
such  monHtrousmartyidomB;  and  what  is  moat  terrible 
of  all  ia  tbe  news  that  the  great  DemoBtheneB  was  the 
hideous  persecutor  who  compsBsed  three  if  not  many 
more  such  sickening  retributions.  £very  such  victim 
was  a  member  of  a  tniaBOS. 

The  first  legal  execution  we  have  of  this  kind,  that 
of  a  poor  httle  devoted  girl,  for  the  crime  of  organizing 
a  umon  under  the  new  Dionysaa,  forerunner  of  some- 
thing unexplained  and  at  that  time  mysterious  and  un- 
known, was  NinoB,  a  person  who,  because  she  had  been 
bom  to  see  the  miseries  of  the  struggling  poor  and  be- 
cause |Kior  herself,  undertook  to  establish  aself-helplng 
eranos  nt  Athens  where  the  adoration  of  her  faith  could 
be  mixed  with  the  love  of  man,  the  workers  could  com- 
bine with  their  peers  aud  all  enjoy  in  common  one  table 
among  the  stingy  fruits  of  toil.  To  be  true  to  the  Law 
of  Solon  her  organization  must  be  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental principles,  hagios,  eusebes,  agathos,'  and  the 
membei'a  must  love  one  another.  The  kilting  of  this 
woman  is  known  in  history.'  Bhe  is  reported  by  the 
scholiast  of  Demosthenes  to  have  vitiated  the  morals  of 
the  youth  by  selling  and  administering  love  philtres.* 
This  is  as  eilly  as  the  similar  accusation  that  Uie  great 
poet  Lucretius  died  of  a  philtre  !  Antiquity  is  as  full 
of  lies  as  modem  ages.  One  other  ancient  apologist 
for  DemostheneB,  has  likewise  given  ub  his  reasons,  but 
conflicting,*  contradictory  and  untenable.  The  truth 
ia,  she  was  guilty  only  of  the  crime  of  being  a  working 
member  of  her  union,  and  of  going  to  Athens  and  there 
working  to  cary  out  its  tenets.  Few  innocent  women 
have  been  more  egregiously  slandered*    We  are  oon- 

t  Joiephm,  Aat.,  Apiim..  II.,  B7,  i.cribM  her  guill  lo  Iha  imtodijclion  o[ 


•Uu.    Alio.  LippiDcoii'*  Bita.  .Did.,  an.  LuenHv. 

•  Schol.,  ilniHU..  p.  481.  S:  -f^  ifx^  yitmrt  iliai -imi  Bfipir  k^tA  rir  I 

•  Am'Kfajii.  i^aivta,  p.  W,  uyt  >*"   *■•   ""*  of  iha  ititrpmyiipTm. 
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strained  to  admit  that  Ninos  was  probably  too  poor  and 
uninfluential  to  obtain  permission  to  plant  the  tliiasos 
with  Dionysus  the  forerunner  as  its  patron  and  we  know 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  that  the  punishment  for  this 
was  death.* 

But  we  have  one  of  the  most  searching  and  learned 
authorities  in  the  German  critical  schools  of  modem 
days,^  to  prove  that  Ninos  was  accused  for  setting  slaves 
free.  This  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was  going  on  in 
full  force  at  Delphi,  only  about  seventy  miles  from  Ath- 
ens, through  the  eranos/  and  it  encroached  upon  the 
terrible  slave  system  which  at  Athens  alone  kept  400,000 
human  beings  at  that  very  time  in  bondage.  If  the 
tone  of  morals  was  such  that  Xenophon,  witiiout  being 
mobbed,  could  propose  that  all  the  revenues  of  Attica 
should  be  extorted  from  the  unpaid  labor  of  men  as 
machines,  who  can  wonder  that  Demosthenes  could 
with  impunity  have  her  pitched  down  the  calcareous 
crags  of  the  Barathron  for  her  imagined  offense? 

But  following  close  upon  the  tragedy  of  the  girl  Ninos 
we  have  a  second  act  of  valiancy  by  Demosthenes,  the 
lawyer  for  the  rich.  The  martyrdom  of  Theoris  carries 
with  it  the  recital  of  a  horror.  It  is  an  execution  of  an- 
othier  beautiful  and  worthy  maiden  for  the  crime  of  be- 
ing a  member,  active  and  efficient^  of  an  eranos  which 
garnered  its  overplus  with  desperate  energy,  to  buy 
slaves  and  sell  them  into  freedom  to  the  beloved  godl 
This  practice  was  going  on  energetically  at  that  time. 
She  saw  the  terrible  condition  of  human  slavery.  She 
lent  her  powers  and  influence  to  compass  their  relief. 
For  this  she  was  voted  to  doom  by  a  crowd  of  grandee 
citizens  of  Athens,  who  in  a  vast  open-air  convocation, 
stood  around  the  orator  Demosthenes,  listening  in  rap- 
tures to  his  brutal  sallies  against  her.  The  trembling 
woman  was  accused  of  proffering  an  exhibit  of  feeling  for 
suffering  mankind  ground  down  to  the  dismal  misery 
of  perpetual  bondage. 

•  Strabo,  Geoq,,  z..  III..  18.  "'Adip«uM  «'  mvwt^wtpi  rk  IkXm.  ^«A4cM»vr- 
Ttx  <i«T«Aav9iv.  evrw  cat  vcpi  ro^  dcoik .  n«AAJ  y^  rmv  itputrnv  Upmm  ira^cttf^ 
avro4(rT«  itaX  «KM|^p3i$^ifo-av,  mai  6i|  ««l  ri.  Spixia  ««4  r4  •pi^yta."  Norerthe- 
lets,  as  Josephus  tells  ns:  "The  Uw  of  Athens  forbade  it  on  pain  of  death." 
Adm,  Ap„  II.,  87.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  each  partienlar  case 
to  a  general  vote  of  the  accredited  citisens. 

V  Schftmann,  Opti$oiUa  Academioa,  III.,  ita  AN^ionltet  apttd  Afkmtmtet. 

•  Cf.  <pidea'to  this  vol.,  referring  to  pages  where  the  method  is  elabor- 
ately explained. 
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Plutarch  in  his  liffl  of  DemoBthenea,  Bpeabs  brieflj  of 
the  fftcl  that  the  orator  accused,  and  caused  the  condem- 
natioti  of  a  priestess  of  the  name  of  Theoris.*  Dr.  Fou- 
cart  admits  that  she  met  her  fate  at  the  hands  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  that  she  was  not  of  the  official  recognition, 
but  must  have  opposed  the  legalized  cult.  Bat  he  does 
not  know  whence  she  hailed." 

We  cannot  but  recall  the  similar  treatment  to-da;,  of 
many  a  Theoris  and  Ninos,  hy  the  pulpit  and  press,  and 
the  hate-hugging  spirit  of  uncharitable  persons  who 
stand  ready  to  cost  the  pebbles  of  martyrdom  against 
noble  women  of  our  day.  We  hare  maDy  such  women 
ably  conducting  a  vast  and  world-wide  conquest  for  the 
emancipation  &om  slavery  of  their  race  and  sex.  The 
fact  is,  the  trend  of  progress  is  still  blocked;  for  these 
slang-whangers  still  infest  the  earth  and  peddle  out  in- 
sidious innuendoes  as  aliment  to  glut  the  coarse  sensual- 
ities of  a  lingering  paganism.  It  shows  the  struggling 
despair  of  an  idea  forging  a  foothold  upon  the  cliffe  of 
greed  and  hate.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  we  read 
some  sneer,  some  animadversion,  some  ungenerous  fling 
against  our  ladies  who  for  many  years  have  worked  with 
ability  to  elevate  their  sex  above  the  ohronio  inequality 
into  which  a  majority  are  bom;  and  many  ■  one,  so  to 
speak,  is  cast  off  the  cliffs  of  the  Borathron  throngh  the 
some  contemptuous  word-havoc  of  prejudices  which 
sent  Tfinos  and  Theoris  amid  the  howls  that  made  hide- 
ous the  psephisma  condemning  people  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Acropobs. 

Before  the  time  of  Theoris,  about  B.C,  430,  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  Phidias  the  sculptor,  there  appeared  an  or- 
gaDizerof  these  Dionysan  artists  at  Athens.  He,  or  she, 
was  a  socalled  metragyrt  or  wandering  priest  of  Cy- 
bele.  The  sex  is  doubtful,  but  we  sball  suppose  this  or- 
ganizer a  female.  She  was  arrested,  tried,  oondemned 
and  thrown  down  the  Barathron  and  killed.    The  nar- 

tPlDI..  DtmoM^   14;    "K.nrv^ri  U  <■!  rii  i.pi'M  eHpftet." 
ID  Aa.  BiL.  p.  Bt ;  "Ncins  ignorcni  quel)  ataieul  le  ncno  si  la  cnlu  da  l> 
Bmlr4ria  «  Uquslla  alia  anpirtsniii."      But  ha  TinuallT  admlu  that  tbs 
"untrdria"  wu  a  itavK  in  lb*  next  Hiiirapb :     "Nom  paoTOu  iToii  on 

San  ploa  da  Inmlttti  lur  la  thiiaa  qaa  la  c«Ubrs  Pbirn*  euiTa  d'  intro- 
giralAtbtaaa."  Tbs  OroHatDf  DemoathaoDi  opt  ArMBgUan  ttarowi  (oma 
liiht  on  Iba  qoaMioB.    Bni  PlnUTcb,  In  addition  to  iha  line  abovs  qnoted, 

coDtlnnat: «  fu«  n  ^f&s<^)«wnK  nUl  «1  nAf  lirfXm  Uanru  &l«r- 

foat^ritt.  aai  tfarv-nv  n^^rifimt  Iv'KniH."  Wa  nndaratuid  uia  to  msan 
-nrj  plalotj  Ihit  Tbaori*  wu  trjint  to  aacnr*  tba  smisclMtieD  ot  ilaTW. 
SebDmann  d«a  not  »dmil  that  aba  wm  aqgifad  in  an  rallflDiii  albir.  bat 
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ratiTe  relates  that  tlie  anger  of  the  insulted  goddess 
was  so  aroused  against  the  Athenians  for  this  barbar- 
ous act  that  she  caused  a  pest  to  strike  them ;  and  the 
calamity  was  so  malignant  that  the  citj  was  obliged  to 
erect  a  costly  metroon  to  the  martyred  servant  of  the 
Mother  of  God;  and  her  statue,  a  work  of  exquisite  art, 
was  chiseled  by  the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  the  genius 
of  the  Parthenon  and  the  cryselephantine  Athena.  Cy- 
bele  having  thus  subdued  me  superstitious  Athenians, 
caused  the  growth  of  her  order  to  extend  over  all  Attica. 
All  indications  at  our  command,  however,  tend  to  es- 
tablish the  point  that  the  Athenian  citizens  of  influence 
considered  it  an  outrage,  and  an  innovation  upon  their 
state,  or  official  customs  over  which  they  always  kept  a 
jealous  guard. 

Though  little  is  known  of  Theoris  in  the  regular  his- 
toric mention,  yet  we  have  some  reliable  hints  from  the 
story-tellers  and  wayside  narrators  among  whom  are 
Valerius  Maximus,  Athenteus,  Harpocration  and  Macro- 
bius.  Harpocration  gives  a  short  notice  that  Theoris 
was  tried  for  introducing  new  divinities  into  Athens, 
persecuted,  denounced  by  Demosthenes  who  had  her 
condemned."  M.  Foncart  is  willing  to  exonerate  Dem- 
osthenes from  the  stigma  of  killing  a  woman."  But  he 
cannot  penetrate  the  causes  so  deeply  as  the  learned 
Schomann  who  has  differently  understood  these  trage- 
die.s,  and  logically  ascribed  their  persecution  and  death 
to  the  jealous  petulancy  of  the  narrow  Athenian  mind. 
The  pitching  of  Theoris  over,  the  cliff  of  the  Athenian 
Barathron  which  yawned  among  the  ledges  of  the  Acrop- 
olis like  a  Tarpeian  rock,  and  the  tearing  of  her  flesh 
and  bones  with  the  teeth  of  pitiless  crags  was  a  sight 
which  mobs  of  those  days  would  rush  miles  of  distance, 
or  pay  a  fee  to  behold;  and  when  the  enrapturing  ora- 
tory of  that  genius  of  the  bema  had  crammed  the  listen- 
ers who  were  to  cast  the  pebbles  for  or  against  a  wretch 
like  poor  Theoris  standing  under  their  foregone  anath« 
ema,  and  maddened  them  to  an  enthusiam  of  feelingless 
scorn,  the  decision  meant  instantaneous  death. 

11  Harpocration,    Lem. ;   *'ecMpi«*  lUmt  1^v  ^  eca»pif ,  mal  i^c^«t«f  mpi^iv^ 

IS  Foacart,  Au,  JteLj  p.  158:  "line  autre  prfttrMte,  qui  Dtoosthdne  fit 
condamner  A  mort,  Theoris,  d^bitait  aussi  des  philtres,  et  en  mteae  temps 
des  poisons.  Aprfts  sa  condamnation,  la  servante  qni  1'  avait  dftnoncoe. 
continua  le  commerce  de  sa  mattresse  et  en  communiqua  les  secrets  au  frdre 
d'  Aristogiton," 
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Another  female  marfyr  to  the  orator  DemoBtheneB, 
was  OlauGothes,  an  organizer  of  the  eranos  at  Athens 
and  the  mother  of  the  great  atatesman  Machines,  againit 
whom  this  magnetizer  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
the  Pro  Corona,  studied  to  this  dav  in  our  colleges, 
whose  stndeats  are  taught  to  overlook  the  contemptible 
theme  and  paj  homage  onl^  to  its  scathing  rhetoric. 

CHauoothes  seems  to  us,  after  having  given  her  career 
a  careful  study,  to  have  aided  Machines,  a  celebrated 
orator  and  statesman  of  Athens  engaged  in  the  questioQ 
of  the  encroachment  of  the  arms  of  king  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedoc,  upon  Athenian  domain.  On  an  embassage  of 
conciliation  to  the  king  both  happened  to  be  delegates, 
and  they  had  a  falling  out  This  in  course  of  time  grew 
to  be  bitter  in  persontd  rancor,  and  ended  in  a  trial 
which  involved  tbe  celebrated  speech  of  Demosthenes, 
Pro  Corona.  Nearly  every  student  of  our  day,  who 
pursues  a  classical  course,  must  thread  parts  of  this 
much  renowned  among  ancient  orations. 

In  it,  however,  Demosthenes  descends  to  depths  of 
Bourrility  where  he  draga  forth  the  family  honors  of  Ma- 
chines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  genius  and  career  of 
this  powerful  man,  ^schines,  were  above  his  birth 
and  blood.  His  mother,  whose  name  was  Glauoothea, 
was  another  Ninos  or  Theoris.  8he  had  the  temerity, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  to  undertake  the  initia- 
tion of  Athenian  youth  into  the  Dionysan  mysteriea, 
and  succeeded.  Demosthenes  who  boasted  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  greater  and  aristocratic  Eleusinian,  and 
not  to  the  low-bom  Dionysan  mysteries  borrowed 
'  from  Phrygia,  and  mean  and  lowly,"  was  a  slave  owner 
and  inherited  several  industries:  a  knife  and  sword  fac- 
tory, and  a  manufactory  of  bedsteada  THib  two  netted 
him  a  sum  of  $758.10,  which  was  at  that  date  worth 
three  to  one  of  the  present,  making  his  profits  equal 
to  a  regular  annual  income  of  $2,743.  Several  years  be- 
fore his  trouble  with  ^schines,  an  insurrection  had  oc- 
curred among  the  slaves  of  Demosthenes.  They  rebelled 
against  the  hard  treatment  and  murdered  the  director 

"SchBllInK,  i«I»o(Ata  u.  XtUtiat.  S.  TB;  Tba  doctrina   uii(h(  b;  th* 

mitiiwd."    Daiiio»thBnM  owned  iliver —■— • '~    ■^'- < •■ 

ttaa  ■rliiaencT  of  Dmnaitlmai.  ■  high' 

oviwd  ■  luaifa  fKclorr  and  a  baditaid  factorr,   whlcb  raqnira 

c(  U  >la*«,  and  ha  omad  Ihata  (Uvea.    Cf.  Vol.  t.,  p.  bO. 
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and  perhaps  partner  of  tlie  orator^  who  managed  the 
business.  Demosthenes  was  so  angiy  that  he  took  every 
opportunity  to  enyeigh  against  slaves,  which  accounts 
for  his  persecution  of  any  and  all  slaves,  who  dared  to 
love  liberty  or  aid  each  other  to  a  better  fortime. 

Among  those  who  had  dared  to  labor  toward  the  al- 
leviation of  the  fearfully  hunted  and  work-driven  slaves^ 
was  Glaucothea,  operating  with  ^schines,  political  en- 
emy of  Demosthenes.  They  had  initiated  members  and 
formed  societies  of  the  eranos  in  Athens.  She  was  work- 
ing for  human  emancipation  and  no  doubt  was  a  sooth- 
ing and  benevolent  friend  of  the  very  slaves  struggling 
in  bondage  under  the  tyrant  Demosthenes,  who  hated 
and  feared  them.^^  The  power  of  the  oratory  of  Demos- 
thenes against  ^schines  consisted  in  sneers.^ 

The  expression  of  Demosthenes  quoted  in  our  note, 
shows  that  she  belonged  to  a  thiasos.  She  was  men- 
tioned by  others  as  a  member  of  a  hetsera;  but  a  het- 
sera  is  Pliny's  term  for  a  trade  union  of  mechanics.^ 
This  woman  was  not  merely  the  mother  of  the  orator 
^schines,  so  well  known  in  history,  but  she  was  an  of- 
ficer of  rank  in  the  Phrygian  eranothiasos,  which  at 
that  date  was  working  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
a  perfectly  legal  manner,  hj  loaning  money  to  a  god, 
who,  taking  the  money  at  his  stately  palace  or  temple, 
of  course  through  a  priest  officiating  in  his  mythic  ab- 
sence, pronounced  him  free."  ^schines  was  a  tritago- 
nistes  or  third  combatant,  and  was  consequently  only  a 

i^Tor  an  acconnt  of  the  fear  of  slaves  in  ancient  times,  sea  I.,  p.  14U 
note  38;  164;  214;  8%;  75;  15.  Demosth.,  /Vo  OwtMa,  2S»-»0:  *"A>nip  M 
Y«rtf/ui«vov  rji  inrrrpX  rtkovvji  ra%  /3i/SAovc  iivrfLyvm9K9%  cat  roAA*  <rvFCorKrvMp«v, 
ri|i^  ^ikv  rvKTa  ¥tfipi^t»¥  Koi  KparrifUi^ttv  ecu  ic^aipmv  rovs  rtXovfiiwovt  mai  iw»ikmrrm9 
rif  vi|Am  maX  rotv  virvpotv  k^a.  ayarrat  awh  rov  jca^opitov  Ktktvtv  Acycti'.    *E^vyor 

Kflucbr,  ZypjOV  iiitivov  ivi  tm  /iiiiipa  VMVort  nyAixovr'  &AoAv^ai  trtiirvvitinnK 

iv  M  roif  Hfitf^Aic  roift  makovt  dtaaovf  ayMr  6(4  rwv  o^i'  rovv  iarc^ovM^tfrovt  ly 
liapti^  cat  Tjp  \t1iKJ^J  rovf  6^c(V  rovt  va^tat  ^Kifimv  ical  inrip  ri|f  icc^^aAi|f  aimpmv, 

Mr  Kot  KMTro^pof  Kot  AtKro^pof  K«4  rotavr*  vvb  ritv  yp^6it»v  woovayofMv6iLt9^, 
liic^v  Aa^ui/ULvMf  rovTMr  iv^pvwra  koX  <rrp««Tovc  ical  vn)Aara. 

liOrotorsf  AUici,  II.,  p.  189:  "Miyrp^  f  fl^  &  Aurxf*^  TAavicod^a*  %,  ^ 
IvuHi  rAav(3o«,  ^r  ^ocrt  riyv  wtmniv  nAiictai'  ^ratpiytctfrat  moL^poiAdrw  iv  oitnuLmrt 
vp6f  Tip  rov  ff«Aa#&irov  nftti^.  So  likewise  Demosthenes,  Pro  Caronio,  f  130, 
speaking  of  the  thiasotes,  of  which  society,  iEschines  like  Socrates,  was  a 
member,  says:  *'Sk  rov  wiyra  wottlv  ical  va(rx#(v.'*  This  reminds  us  of  the 
sneer  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  shoemakers  of  Rome:  see  Vol.  1..  pp. 
801,  880,  note  80.  Again  Harpocration,  in  verb.  'I^oSacnK.  says  the  slaves 
were  persons  of  the  basest  sort;  and  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  smites 
them  as  foils:  "'Of  ywauci^t  ical  KtMuBoc  KM^Mfictroi*  iv  M  nit  lAvonipcokf  t^ 
"F^at  fuJUucoi  vip«(w."    Avei,  V.,  i,  &  867;  also  80. 

1*  Pliny,  Letten,  nos.  83.  84  and  96,  to  the  emparor  Hadrian,  inchidiac 
iwara,  quoted  4f|/V«.    See  iiidea,  ntmf, 

1*  Cooaalt  tha  whol«  Dissorutlon  of  Lttdara. 
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third-nte  aotor  in  the  plays."  All  this  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  orator.  The  fact  that  the  people  de- 
eired  Buch  shallow  arguments,  being  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  power  of  exact  evidence  as  at  present  in  a 
trial,  was  what  gave  him  the  advantage  over  his  adver- 
sary. Demosthenes  boasted  that  he  nimeelf  had  been 
initiated,  and  most  royally,  into  the  great  Eleusinian 
Bolyof  Holies;"  intimating  that  he  himself  was  to  be 
guarded  by  holy  dfemona  during  his  natural  life  and 
afterwarda  his  felicity  was  secured  for  an  eternity  in 
the  elysian  realm.  He  atormed  againat  Machines,  and 
in  his  studied  terms  of  mockery  brought  the  audience," 
to  whom  it  was  unjustly  given  to  decide,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  pitiless  enthusiasm  that  they  cast  the  majority 
of  ballots  against  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Ath- 
ens forever.  It  is  known  that  ^schines  went  to  Rhodes 
and  there  built  up  the  organization  enormously,  besides 
founding  a  school  of  oratory."  This  man  is  destined, 
when  his  true  history  and  manhood  shall  have  become 
disabused  from  the  scurrility  thrown  over  him  by  De- 
mosthenes" and  his  subservient  worshipers,  to  be  made 
prominent  among  the  finest  geniuses  of  antiquity.  He 
was  the  true  friend  and  upllfter  of  the  struggling  toil- 
ers. 

But  it  is  with  the  mother  of  .^chines  that  we  have 
to  deal  here,  leaving  her  illustrious  son  and  socialist  or- 
.ator  to  go  to  Bhodea  and  there  build  up  the  countless 
unions  whose  inscriptions  are  found  more  numerous 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  place  within  the  geography  of 
the  ancients,  unless  we  except  the  Firseua.  There  seem 
to  appear  some  dark  things  connecting  this  with  the 

»  Schfttar,  DnuuOMa  Htd  Mu  Zfl],  I„  pp.  eiS-ZW,  Among  Iha  win- 
In'whlch  Iha  sdcidt  or  lha'^>?or"ce'»iDlT  f[o'MiomB"iu«'or'l'bg  MCicli! 
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great  Diocletian  nutesocre  vhich  ore  later  to  appear, 
laucothea  could  not  Have  organized  the  eraDotttiasoB 
at  Athena  without  the  initiation.  To  this  day  the  secret 
initiation  is  the  great  attraction  of  Free  maaomy  and 
all  other  similar  Orders.  But  Demosthenee  persecuted 
eTerj-body  who  attempted  such  initiations  except  those 
of  the  great  aristocratic  mysteries  of  the  official  relig- 
ion. Aiiy  woman  who  dared  attempt  it  he  called  a 
hiereia."  In  another  place  he  rails  at  her  foe  being 
the  drummer  to  the  goddess.** 

We  are  destitute  of  full  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
Glaucotheo.  There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  she 
met  the  fate  of  Ninos  and  IlieonB,  in  being  like  them, 
plunged  down  the  precipice.  Let  us  take  advantage  of 
this  absence  of  positive  information  and  hope  that  ahe 
lived  to  oooompany  her  illustrious  son  to  the  more  gen- 
ial Bhodian  isle  of  the  Grecian  Sea  and  that  together 
they  passed  a  happy  and  useful  life  in  their  chosen 
work.    Alas  1  the  hope  is  dark. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through  with  this  Demostheoea. 
Before  his  haters  combined  and  drove  him  to  suicide 
his  irascibile  spirit  was  able  to  quench  once  more  that 
prurient  bloodthirst  upon  a  woman's  veina  This  vio- 
tim  was  Neeera;  but  the  circumstance  is  veiled  in 
gloom.  No  detailed  history  of  the  ease  is  extant, 
though  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  tragedy  was 
written  out  by  one  of  the  ancient  historiana  At  any 
rate,  a  certain  damsel,  like  Ninos  and  Theoris,  had  the 
temerity  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  eranoe  and 
it«  system  of  emancipation  into  Athens;  and  like  them, 
she  was  betrayed,  accused,  set  upon  by  Demosthenes, 
and  condemned  to  the  fatal  rocks.  Certain  it  is  that  she 
paid  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  narrow  minded  laws 
which  at  length  brought  that  city  down  in  poverty  and 
humiliation." 

In  close  connection  with  this,  we  find  this  same  ora- 
tor, who,  to  judge  from  the  methods  of  modem  prop- 

B  Dcmoith.,  ^  Malt  Oala  Ltsalicmt,  I  ESI :  "Tbr  U  'A>»*iiirnv  »*  ypa^ 


"2*/  'f  "r  *' 


cnoagh  la  dncEsd  to  peUT  (riToLiiisa.  to  low  ud  meui  ilui  ihsi  could  d(m 
*UM  bator*  tha  bl&ia  of  m  juti  iiuiiiDllaii. 
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ertj  holders  and  their  ever  watchful  lobbies,  seema  to 
have  been  no  better  than  a  corporation  lawyer,  ve  have 
information  of  another  attack  which  he  made  sgainat  a 
certain  Ljaios,  likewise  a  public  speaker,  whom  hetwita 
of  being  in  love  with  a  woman  named  Metaneiias.  But 
she  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  of  lowly  extraction.  It 
seema  to  have  been  establiabed  that  he  paid  the  per- 

Siiaites  neoesaary  to  her  initiation  into  the  thiasoa. 
ut  the  evidence  shows  that  the  organization  she  joined 
was  not  that  of  the  accredited  aristocracy,  but  a  poor 
people's  eranos,  such  aa  Athens  was  hiring  the  oratori- 
cal talent  of  Demosthenea  at  that  moment  to  suppress." 
Although  the  stories  of  these  tragedies  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure  and  references  rare,  yet  seemingly  more 
by  accident  than  studied  mention  we  now  and  then 
come  into  posaeseion  of  a  fragment  or  an  inscription 
which  dimly  discloees  a  wayside  event.  Philodemus,  an 
epicurean,  who  hved  during  the  time  of  Cicero,  wrote  a 
book  of  anthologies  which  contains  some  precious  gems. 
Among  others,  is  an  epitaph  of  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Tryphera,  the  date  of  whose  death  is  not  given.  Jud- 
ging from  the  reading  it  looks  like  another  martyrdom. 
She  certainly  was  a  member  of  a  thiasos,  and  like  Ninos, 
Theoris  and  Glaucotbea  was  engaged  in  the  dangerous 
work  of  the  initiation  into  the  secret  eranothiuos  at 
Athens. 

A  martyr,  she  certainly  was,  and  her  death  violent; 
yet  th&  detaila  remain  mostly  unrecorded.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  poetical  epitaph  which  exists,  an  ef- 
fusion from  her  eranos,  because  such  glyptic  literature 
is  found  onl^  among  the  unions;  but  if  so,  then  Philo* 
demus  plagiarized  it  in  after  days;  not  to  praise  her 
work  for  which  she  suffered  but  to  gratify  the  more 
earthly  impulse  of  sense  which  pictures  an  exquisite 
young  form,  reft  of  covering,  trembling  with  terror," 
while  being  dragged  from  the  bema  and  the  pebbles  by 
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a  ferociotia  gang  of  Athenian  officers,  skyward,  headed 
perhaps,  by  the  triumphant  Demosthenes,  to  the  Aoro- 
politan  cUff,  and  to  see  her  palsying  form  slugged  down 
the  abyss.  The  mangled  head  and  trunk,  and  limbs, 
dumb  in  life's  last  quivering  gasp  are  the  horrid  sub- 
ject of  the  epitaph. 

But  in  the  cases  of  Ninos,  Theoris,  Glaucothea  and 
Socrates,  a  stubborn  wiU  of  the  politicians  refused  to 
admit  that  a  noble  principle  was  the  underlying  incen- 
tive of  their  Hfewonc,  the  sneers  of  disreputable  things 
in  their  character  are  the  most  that  are  left  us.  If,  then, 
we  make  bold  to  apply  the  analytical  judgment  vf 
Schomann  to  her  case  we  may  be  able  to  see  through  the 
scummy  innuendoes  and  detect  a  high  motive  character- 
izing her  tiny  life."  Dr.  Foucart  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  mention,  makes  a  serious  hint  sustaining 
our  suspicion  that  she  was  another  martyr,  in  some  lines 
just  previously  given  in  his  text,  relatmg  to  this  sub- 
ject'* 

False  martyrs  was  one  of  the  names  given  the  poor 
wandering  outcasts  of  the  ancient  world,  and  a  vem  of 
ill  appreciation  often  amounting  to  ridicule  is  easily  de- 
tected in  most  of  the  writings  of  commentators.**  But 
they  were  socialists.  The  eranos  was  owner  of  their  ac- 
cumulated earnings;  ^et  it  owned  property  only  in 
trust  for  its  membeiBhip  and  saved  individual  members 
the  worry  of  private  holdings;  so  that  as  individuals  they 
were  ricn  in  a  common  possessorship  of  much.  They 
were  in  a  position  to  ''take  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 
Though  this  was  in  consonance  with  the  Solonic  law,  it 
was  at  loggerheads  with  the  Athenian  law  and  a  menace 
to  the  official  and  competitive  rules.  The  consequence  was 

MPhilod.,  AnihU,,  vii.,  228:  We  give  our  rendering  from  the  French, 
M.  Dehdque's  traru :  Here  lies  the  delicate  form  of  Tryphera,  a  little  doTe. 
a  flower  of  the  voluptous  hetar»,  that  brilliantly  bloomed  in  the  aanctoary 
of  the  mother  of  God.  In  her  tumultuous  feasts  where  recreations  and  the 
conversations  used  to  be  full  of  enjoyment  and  cherished  by  the  mother 
goddess,  who  more  than  any  other  used  to  love  the  ordeals  of  Venus,  and 
who  possessed  the  graces  and  the  charms  of  Lais.  O  consecrated  earth  I 
Nonnsh  the  growth  at  the  foot  of  this  shaft,  erected  to  the  Bacchante, 
and  crown  her,  not  with  thorns  and  briars,  but  tender  violets. 

M  Jm,  Bd„  p.  158 :  Speaking  of  the  banquet  to  Adonis,  killed  bj  the 
wild  boar,  but  chansed  to  a  flower,  he  sava:  "Cette  f&te  6tait  chdre  anx 
courtesans,  qui  se  rdunissaient  pour  la  cel6brer  avec  6clat.'*  This  is  taken 
from  Aristopnanes,  LytittratOf  p.,  802-396,  who  gave  rich  talent  to  low  ribal- 
dry in  order  to  be  popular.  It  wants  a  Sch5mann  to  decide  whether,  in* 
■toad  of  common  courtesans,  these  females  were  not  honest  organisers. 

MAthemeus,  De^motopk,,  vi.,  264:  "*0  ^i$cac  ir  oAAoti  vAi^ci*  cirai  Ht 
*A^raf  5torv«'<MCMcducMy  k«u  pmurw  «««  kmvomnuir  in  Bi  4r«v3ofMifrvpdr  mU 
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that  sTery  rioli  indrndaal,  ever?  old  line  politiouui  and 
flTerj  public  priest  bated  the  erasoa;  and  ther  oon- 
spired  with  men  of  genius  liJie  Aristophanes,  Demos- 
theoeB  and  Lncian  to  write  and  pronounce  BoiurilouB 
poetry,  orations  and  diaflertations  of  fiction,  lampocm- 
ing,  moltrestiug  and  slandering  the  devotees  of  Booial- 

Another  martyr  whose  aapplicinm  must  be  classed 
with  that  of  Domitilla  of  Bome  is  the  beautiful  Phryne, 
Domitilla  did  not  perhaps  perish,  yet  she  is  placed  in 
the  book  of  martyrs;  neither  did  Phryne  perish,  though 
her  escape  from  a  yawning  Barathron  forges  an  episc^e 
OB  thrilling  as  that  of  the  phantom  ship  that  rode  the 
whirling  surges  of  the  Maelstrom.  Fortunately  we 
have  this  history  in  fragmentary  form,  in  oonaiderable 
detail. 

We  are  able  to  prove  that  this  celebrated  beantr  and 
oocompliahed  Greek  woman,  was  not  the  debauch  in  a 
himation,  as  she  has  oome  down  to  us  in  our  silly  and 
credulous  belief.  That  men  ran  crazy  after  her,  with 
gifts  to  purchase  smiles  we  do  not  deny.  That  she  sat 
for  Apelles  to  point  the  fairest  and  most  perfect  form 
is  ^oite  probable ;  for  she  was  a  member  of  the  thiasos 
which,  as  we  see  proved  by  multitudes  of  inscriptions, 
always  sought  to  sell  its  talent  and  accomplishments  to 
boards  of  public  work.  The  exquisite  sculpture  of  the 
Cnidian  Venus  for  which  Phryne  sat  for  the  great  Prax- 
iteles was  public  property  and  it  was  chiseled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  pubUc  works.  Her  sittings  then,  were 
in  virtuous  keeping  with  the  tenets  of  her  thiasos. 

This  woman,  like  Socrates,  bad  a  betrayer.  His  name 
was  Eutliius  and  he  insulted  her;  but  receiving  the  re- 
pulse he  deserved,  was  enraged  and  accused  her  of  the 
old  and  much  hackneyed  offense  against  the  state,  of 
introducing  new  divinities  and  vitiating  the  morals  of 
the  youth.  This  was  the  threadbare  accusation  agunst 
Socrates. 

It  is  not  a  litUe  singular  that  according  to  his  ac- 
oount  of  her,  Athenieus"  admits  her  escape  but  mentions 
Enthius  as  her  pursuer.  We  commit  no  anachronism  in 
saying  there  is  evidence  that  her  hater's  persecutor  was 
Demosthenes.     Harpocration  and  Hesychius  approach 
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naarlj  to  the  facts  wliere,  in  their  diotionuieo,  the/ 
mentuM  laodutes  aa  the  gOTeming  epirit  actuating 
Phrvue.**  It  turns  out  that  Isodaites  was  another  name 
for  DioQTsns  Kathegemon.  Now  it  needs  but  a  peroep- 
tive  knowledge  of  Clreek  to  uideratand  that  Isooaites  is 
a  word  in  common  use  menning,  as  Liddell  puts  it; 
"Dividing  eq^oally,  giving  to  all  alike;"  exactly  the  ten- 
ets of  NemesiB.  The  angel  called  "laodsmon,  godlike, 
equal  in  fortune  and  happiness,"  which  Phiyne  served, 
was  a  horror  to  the  jealous  Athenians  who  detested  a  so- 
cialism that  would  advocate  the  equal  apportionment  of 
the  products  of  human  labor.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  this  little  martyr  attempted  to  do,  by  organizing 
the  erauoB  in  Athens.  In  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  Ora- 
tion occurs  this  passage  against  Fhryne:  "I  have  shown 
you  Fhryue's  blasphemy.  She  has  devoted  herself  to 
shameless  debauchery.  She  has  introdaoed  a  new  di- 
vinity. She  has  collected  together  the  unlawful  mem- 
bers of  the  thiasos  consisting  both  of  men  and  wo 
men."" 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Phryne  was  a  member 
and  was  working  all  the  time  organizing  the  order,  we 
know  by  popular  history  that  many  wealthy  men  were 
seized  vritli  anything  but  noble  desires  to  form  her  ao- 
quaintauce,  so  much  so  that  among  the  more  successful 
ones  this  became  an  open  boast  It  is  certain  that  she 
kept  right  on  with  her  secret  duties  amid  these  tempta- 
tions; for  this  is  all  shown  by  the  treachery  of  Euthins. 
He  might  have  succeded  in  wheedling  her  far  enough 
to  discover  what  she  was  doing  among  the  slaves  and 
low-boms  in  secret  and  from  his  superabuudanoe  he  may 
have  given  her  money;  for  she  was  only  a  poor  country 
garden  girl  Certai^  be  could  not  succeed  in  his  las- 
civious approaches.  When  defeat  came,  Euthins  turned 
in  jealousy,  and  had  her  arrested  and  the  dangerous  ac- 
cusation brought  against  her  that,  like  Socrates,  Ninos, 
Theorig  and  Glauoothea,  she  was  blaspheming  the  pa- 
gan divinities  causing  the  mother  of  Ood,  and  Dionysus 

n/Voon.  Oral.  Or.,  II„  ^6.fitU-  £17:  "lastunf- 'Ywuilin  Jr  n>  nla  «|rf. 
rw-  f»u3t  r.t  Ui^.,  4  ri  ■•i)w<q  1^1,..  ..X  iti,  win,  m>vt*>>  JrU.L.  Enrr 
nidgcce  iccnmulilei  lo  piovs  ihii  thsss  diviuiiiei,  liks  Ihalr  wonhipcra 
mrg  of  lbs  working  ilsmuit.  "Sicii  Nyctelii  quB  popaln*  Romuiiu  «- 
clDSlt  larpLludmiicBuu.",  Seivini.  Jd&ittd..  jt„  v.,  ftC. 

mir^ftniiw,  Mwsvt  iripir  IjcMvfiavt  ■■!  ■r»wur  rntymtrirmr,    JVaa.  Orii, 
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iBodaiteB  to  establish  their  cult  and  their  anti-BlBTety 
brotherhoods  to  tahe  ap  their  abode  in  the  city  of  the 
jmajestic  Jove.  It  was  maddening.  There  now  sriseB  a 
question  whether  the  Athenian  oouncil  emplojed  De- 
moBthenes  to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  great  orator's  lifetime,  and  at  a  momentof  polit- 
ick quiet  when  he  might  be  Bupposed  to  act.  Again, 
he  bated  the  innoTations  of  these  women.  Still  we  are 
wanting  of  his  written  oration,  and  hence  the  uncer- 
tainty. 

But  if  Demosthenes  did  conduct  the  prosecution 
against  Fhryne,  be  was  met  by  his  peer  in  Uie  criminal 
court  This  man  was  not  the  only  power  in  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  tactics  at  Athens.  HypeTides  was  there 
and  he  espoused  the  trembling  woman  s  cause.  He  had 
as  a  part  of  his  r&le  on  that  terrible  day  the  pronoun- 
cing of  the  dosing  speech.  It  was  magnetic  with  the 
ring  and  roar  of  select,  grammatical  Greek  and  won 
for  him  laurels  of  fame.  As  new  fragments  come  to 
light  it  seems  more  and  more  evident  that  Demosthe- 
nes was  his  opponent  at  Fhryne's  trisl.  But  the  stub- 
born audience  who  were  to  decide  by  ballot,  although 
convinced  and  overcome  by  this  glowing  presentation 
of  her  innocence,  refused  with  a  malignant  prejudice 
to  be  persuaded  and  would  have  decided  to  have  her 
killed  nad  not  Hyperides,  who  knew  the  chivalry  of  the 
Greeks,  resorted  to  an  act  of  desperation.  He  mshed 
to  the  frightened  girl  by  his  side,  drew  her  violently  up 
before  the  gaze  of  the  enraged  but  amorous  throng,  and 
tore  from  her  form  the  crimson  Falllum,  exhibiting 
beantie:;,  such  as  nature  had  endowed  her  with,  present- 
ing to  thoir  gaze  the  exquisite  original  of  their  adorable 
Tenus  Anadyomene,  and  the  unexcelled  sculpture  of  the 
Cnidian  Venus  by  Praxiteles,  paintings  and  statues  of 
immortal  masters,  sacred  in  art  and  true  to  nature;  and 
while  she  stood  there  exposed  to  their  enraptured  gaze 
he  roared  and  thundered,  exploding  words  of  eloquence 
in  their  ears  with  touching  taunts  on  cruelty,  rem ro ding 
them  that  she  had  served  their  loved  gods  and  goddesses 
by  lending  them  her  own  exquisite  contour  to  pattern 
the  shapes  of  their  sublime  immortals.  The  story  told 
bj  Athenteus  and  the  scholiasts  is  that  the  judges,  con- 
sidering her  beauty,  cast  the  pebbles  for  her  acquittal 
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and  the  beautiful  Phryne  lived  on^  transmitting  her  ex- 
quisite qualities  to  the  living  age  which  in  empiric  wis- 
dom keeps  on  screeching  against  this  still  hated  girL*^ 

Before  leaving  this  list  of  the  agonized  innocents,  let 
us  ask:  what  became  of  Demosthenes?  There  was  some 
conspiracy  formed  in  secret  against  him^  by  parties 
whose  full  history  and  career  have  never  come  to  view; 
but  enough  is  known  to  fix  his  visible  enemy  as  Archias 
an  officer  belonging  to  political  influences  rising  to 
power  through  the  reverses  that  followed  the  batUe  of 
Cranon.  As  in  the  almost  parallel  case  of  Cicero,  there 
was  a  secret  alliance  against  him.  Who  could  it  be? 
The  friends  of  the  people  he  had  persecuted  with  such 
malignity  engaged  this  officer  to  follow  him  to  the  death. 
Nothing  but  vengeance  could  appease  them,  or  mollify 
their  chronic  hate.  Demosthenes  was  driven  out  of 
Athens  in  B.O.  322.  Having  no  better  retreat,  he  took 
refuge,  like  a  runaway,  in  the  Temple  of  Poseidon  on  the 
little  island  of  Oalaura.  The  eranos  was  wont  to  use  this 
god's  temples  all  of  which  had  an  asylum  of  refuge  for 
slaves  and  others  who  worshiped  him.  Alas  for  the  or- 
ator, Neptune  had  no  refuge  for  him  here.  He  was  bar- 
red out  and  shut  off  from  the  holy  protection  the  majes- 
tic god  had  always  given  the  lowber  ones  who  organized 
and  worshiped  at  his  shrine. 

The  relentless  enemies  approached;  and  the  man  of 
renown  drew  from  his  folds  the  quill  which  had  long 
held  a  dose  of  deadlv  poison;  and  we  may  imagine  thaC 
when  swallowed,  he  oestowed  the  gloomy  interval  of  his 
dying  hour  on  a  flitting  apotheosis  of  a  Ninos,  a  Tiyph- 
era,  a  Nesera  or  a  Glaucothea,  tumbling  from  the  ffmty 
crags  in  sequence  of  his  eloquence  of  days  and  in  doings 
which  were  gone  forever. 

M  Harpocration,  IMfiC,  mach  later  has  lost  this  idea  of  her  sublime  at- 
tributes :  At^Kwof ,  Yaareus,  Nyctelios,  Isodaites:  |'Iaro5«unyc*  'Yir«^>^^  jv  rm 
inria  #fnjriyf .  B«rt«<K  rtf  odiiMM't  9^^  ^^a«*^  yvvaxa  kpX  fi^  v^rv  tfvovMta  tHkn:** 
which  Foac,  Au.  Hel.  p.  81 ;  "Divinitd  Atrangdre  A  laouella  se  soigaient  init- 
ier  les  femmes  pea  honnftttea  et  de  la  lie  du  people,"  Thus  a  sneer  is  frato* 
itously  extended  to  her  all  along.  She  is  called  a  netaira ;  as  if  to  blacken  her 
character.  But  the  iraipan  were  trade  unionists.  See  Plinr,  EpU.;  Vita,  %^ 
Hjmer„OraL  20;  Athen.,  Actiryovo^iora.  ziil.,  660:  ^"Of  •Uhtfk,  «cai  Oiiqi  ^ptipf 
ry  irmip^  iirtfitlv  Kpivofiiirfi  wytfitrav&i  avrbc  Y^p  rovro  4v  ap^i!  roi^  Atfvov*^Ai|Aei* 
l^cAAovai^  B'  aitriit  lUuriMordai,  vapayayMf  tit  iiiaop  maX  umpipfrii^at  ri|y  cvd^ra  iv- 
^i^a  r4  aripva  r^tyvyoAKhf  leal  rwr  iutmrrmv  ci«  rh  ff^lAAav  awMrrmv,  A^i&if,'* 
See  also  Oomsdyt^PiotUUppot,  OuEpket.fBmdU,  Frag.  Cbmic  Orac,  £d.,  Didot, 
p.  601,  where  an  imiution  of  this  event  takes  place.  A  woman  is  threat- 
ened with  capital  punishment  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Phryno  and  sub- 
mitted to  great  danger  of  being  led  to  execution,  but  is  saved  in  the  sam« 
manner,  only  with  Uie  greatest  difficulty* 
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Bat  the  great  martyr  to  the  thiaaos,  he  who  earpos- 
■ed  all  men  in  wisdom  and  power  in  the  world,  and 
overtnnted  both  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  the  creed 
of  competition,  the  moat  useful  of  all  the  lowly,  the  far- 
thest reaching  friend  and  teacher  for  the  suffering  poor 
and  who  still  stauds  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the 
world,  was  the  pre-chnstian  Chriatian,  Socratea"  Be- 
tween Socrates,  who  flourished  B.C.  466-899,  and  Je- 
sus who  lived  A.I>.  1-33,  one  maj  perceive  a  wonderful 
Bimilsrityof  character.  He  wandered  barefoot  teaching 
the  same  good,  and  in  the  same  way.  Be  gathered 
about  him  disciples  and  apostles,  who  in  aff er  years  con- 
tinued the  same  doctrines  and  true  methods  of  the  mas- 
tor.  Finally  he  died  a  violent  death  as  a  veritable  mar- 
tyr, and  left  a  wondering  world  in  shame  and  regret,  to 
adtnire  and  follow. 

The  age  of  Socrates  did  not  permit  of  many  great 
minda  True  greatness  was  swamped  in  a  mean  and 
vitiated  moral  atmosphere;  and  superstition  with  its  mil- 
lions of  amulets  and  abracadabras  hooded  mind  into  a 
narrow  compass.  No  grand  moral  thought  could  orig- 
*  inate  among  people  debased  by  centuries  of  despotism 
and  accustomed  to  institutions  that  prohibited  almost 
every  exercise  of  social  liberty,  the  right  of  free  speech 
curtailed  and  the  elements  of  true  manhood  stifled. 

Socrates  was  a  vwy  poor  man,  and  his  trade  was  that 
of  a  stone-cutter.  But  his  father  being  somewhat  of  a 
sculptor,  the  son  was  taught  some  of  the  finer  niceties 
of  the  chisel  and  there  is  a  aXary  that  be  sculptured 
three  small  draped  stetues  of  the  Oraces  seen  at  Athens 
as  late  as  Pausanias.  But  his  big  head  and  square, 
rugged  frame  were  incompatible  with  the  taciturn  mo- 
tions of  a  shaper  of  stone.  It  was  within  this  bare- 
foot man  of  squat  stature  and  powers  of  abstemiousness 
to  lay  the  comer  stone  of  a  vast  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment; and  he  had  it  in  him  to  block  out  an  immortal 
dialectic  scheme  of  reason  and  profound  examination, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  the  later  prodigies  of 
progress  sagaciously  espoused  upon  which  to  build  our 

wjoitln  Miriyr,   Arotegf.   chap,   v.:    ';Wh>D   Socnl**  eDduToisd   b)> 

beta  tha  dnocma  (iDCuiing  ihc  islfiih  crulursi  ol  iDcian).  ttaeo  tba  dam' 

oni  ttwisHWaa.  evil  ipirlu  ot  man  who  rajolud  In  lolqollT.  < '  "-'- 

dmlb   aa  u  ittaciat  and  protaoa  paraoo, 
dncinf  mw  diTiDllloa." 
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era.**  There  were  some  tenets  in  his  dootrines  which 
will  probably  never  be  understood.  He  always  talked 
to  his  followers  about  the  euthanasia  or  the  easy,  happy 
death,  and  Justin  Martyr  tried  to  compare  him  with 
Plato,  who  believed  in  a  Minos  and  Bhadamanthos  who 
acted  as  judges  over  the  just  and  the  unjust,  while  Soc- 
rates had  guardian  spirits  to  warn  the  well-minded 
against  error  and  drive  evil  away.  Justin  believed  these 
elements  of  goodness  were  purely  Christian  and  argued 
that  these  two  teachers,  together  with  Zeno,  were  pre- 
christian  Christians.'^  Indeed,  it  was  energetically  held 
by  several  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  including  Iren- 
8BUS  and  Tertullian,  that  Socrates  was  a  Christian;  prom- 
inent among  those  who  held  this  belief  was  Justin.** 

But  Socrates  did  not  follow  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
On  the  contrary,  he  followed  the  Solonic  He  was  3 
member  of  a  thiasos,  as  we  have  several  times  shown  by 
quoting  Xenophon's  convivials.  He  frequented  the  com- 
mon table  not  only  of  the  public  Prytaneum,  but  also  of 
the  convivial  clubs,  where  he  would  chat  to  the  delight 
of  the  members,  get  hilarious,  pronounce  more  witty 
toasts  and  guzzle  more  wine  than  any  man  in  Athens  or  * 
the  PirsBUS.  The  great  book,  the  Bepublic  of  Plato  was 
a  reminiscence  of  one  of  these  convivials,  at  which  time 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Athenian  thiasos  walked  down 
to  the  PirsBus,  by  invitation  of  the  orgeons  of  the  city, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Bendis, 
to  the  tutelary  deity  Pan.  Old  Glaukon,  the  beloved 
and  long-faithful  kurios,  was  there,  Anytus,  the  leather 
man  and  traitor  was  there,  Miletus,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers; and  it  was  under  the  inspiration  of  the  common  ta- 
ble, common  bounties,  and  the  rich  iBginetan  wine,  that 
for  days  they  discussed,  point  by  point,  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  best  future  s^te — the  one  which  should  be- 
stow absolute  equality  and  happiness  to  all  mankind. 
This  republic  was  a  "  crescent  of  promise  to  be  rounded 
with  the  8Bons  into  the  full  orb  of  success."    And  it 

M  Jnstin  in  his  second  Apologj/,  chap.  z..  argues  that  Socrates  was  a  pre- 
Christian  Christian,  thns:  Socrates,  who  was  more  cealoos  in  this  than  all 
of  them,  was  accused  of  the  very  same  crime  as  ourselves."  Again,  ihUL: 
*'No  one  trusted  in  Socrates  so  as  to  die  for  this  doctrine;  bat  men  died 
for  Christ  who  was  partially  known  even  to  Socrates;  for  he  was  and  is 
Um  Word,  foretelling  the  things  that  were  to  come  to  pkss." 

•7  Origan,  Adv,  Celt,,  rii.,  c.  0.  speaks  of  the  Oracle  calling  Socrates 
"the  wisest  of  men."  Suidas,  in  SopkoeUt,  quotes  as  follows:  "Sophoclee 
la  wise,  Euripides  is  wiser,  but  wiser  than  all  mankind  is  Socratas.'* 

w  lost..  Mmrt  Fknt  Apoloo,,  viii. 
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was  folly  concluded  that  in  such  a  perfect  form  of  goT- 
emment  no  IndtTidualiBm  in  memMrship  could  exist. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  reader  to  sak  himHeU 
why  these  philoBophera  left  their  great  and  celebrated 
Athenian  city,  based  upon  the  finest  model  then  known 
to  the  oompetitiTe  system,  and  descended  into  the  ban- 
lieuea  and  Billingsgate  of  the  fishy  old  Fineus,  among 
the  workingmen's  unions,  their  temples,  kuriakoi,  com- 
mon tables  and  hives  of  the  provision  buBinesa  which 
fed  the  popnlatione  of  Athens  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Why  did  Socrates  not  lead  his  pupils  in  phi- 
losophy to  the  grand  temple  of  Magaron  or  the  magni- 
ficent edifice  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  easily  reached  by 
the  state  highways  and  waters  of  the  romantic  Corinth- 
ian OiilfT  If  they  were  advocates  of  existing  ideas 
then  such  a  course  would  have  been  in  pragmatioal 
concord  with  the  existing  condition  of  things  and  would 
have  harmonized  with  the  culture  of  the  Athenian  state. 
But  no.  He  ignored  the  arrogant,  pretentious  ofBcial 
religion  of  his  native  land.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
great  Bmitfaian  idea  that  labor  and  labor  only  is  the 
source  of  the  wealth  of  nations.  Labor  then,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Republic  of  Flato,  the  celebrated  ad- 
mirer, pupU  and  mouthpiece  of  Socrates;  and  it  was  to 
the  hives  of  labor  that  tnese  immortals  hied,  and  not  to 
the  grandiloquent  priesthood  of  the  Megaron  of  Athens 
or  of  Eleusis.  This  may  seem  to  have  expressed  con- 
tempt for  the  ofiBcial  Athenian  culture  which  was  prov- 
ing adisheartening  failure  in  comparison  with  the  beau- 
tiful littleness  and  humanity  of  industry,  typified  in  the 
swarm  of  unions  of  the  Firseus,  some  for  the  sea  Islands, 
some  for  the  Asiatic  intercourse  with  boats,  and  all  for 
Dionysus,  mighty  forerunner,  tutelary  protector  of  their 

iboflinesB,  the  ennobler  of  mankind  and  ^ver  of  joys. 

I     There  was  a  creature  there,  son  of  a  rich  Athenian,  a 

jVaritable  Cacodfemon  who  was  evidently  hired  to  gather 
information  from  this  master  and  like  another  Judas, 
betray  him  into  the  keeping  of  a  jealous  taw.  This  was 
Anytns.    Any  one  who  reads  the   Republic  of  Flato 

{may  detect  this  serpent,  step  by  step,  in  the  thread  of 
the  discourse  which  delineated  its  structure  and  form. 
There  was  also  Militus  a  probable  spy  from  the  Athen- 
ian prieethood;  forangry  tones  are  to  be  detected  as  the 
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conyersaiion  proceeds.  In  course  of  time  these  slight 
dissentions  scarcely  perceptible  at  thePirsBUs  developed 
into  the  celebrated  accusation  against  Socrates  wmch 
ended  in  his  death. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  far  from  being  guilty  of  introdu- 
cing new  divinities  into  Athens,  and  demoralizing  the 
habits  of  the  youth,  for  which  he  was  accused  and 
executed,  this  great  man  was,  like  Ninos,  Tryphera  and 
Glaucothea^  trying  to  introduce  the  same  ideas  that  are 
being  advocated  at  this  day  in  the  open  name  of  the  la- 
bor question  and  the  rising  labor  party  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  of  the  Piraeus  and 
its  communes  of  labor,  where  men  were  shouting  at  ev- 
ery boat-landing  and  market-stall  to  sell  their  goods, 
there  are  now  organizations  numbering  millions,  whose 
voices  are  heard  clear  and  ringing,  at  a  thousand  towns 
and  cities  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States,  demanding  the  same  Justice  so  loved  by 
ilie  proto-martyr  Socrates  and  rapidly  growing  beyond 
the  strength  of  repression  which  in  those  days  of  nar- 
row-mindedness and  tyranny  succeeded  in  making  a 
martyr  of  Socrates,  to  the  shame  of  antiquity.** 

It  would  be  an  entirely  superfluous  and  unneoessary 
task  for  us  to  describe  the  martyrdom  of  Socrate&  Any 
person  wishing  the  strange  details  of  the  event  may  find 
it  recorded  in  the  encyclopedias,  and  in  the  many  lives 
of  this  great  man.  He  was  put  out  of  the  way  by  spec- 
idators  upon  human  toil,  npon  the  old  charge  that  he 
had  apostatized  f roin  the  official  priesthood,  and  was  in- 
troducing new  divinities,  when  in  reality  he  generally 
refrained  from  speaking  against  existing  institutions.^ 
We  have  ourselves  visited  the  celebrated  prison  of  Soc- 
rates where  he  was  immured  and  where  he  died.  It  is 
a  veritable  cave,  a  den,  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a  prison 
and  a  hideous  hole,  to  the  present  day  unhonored  with  a 
door  or  portal    This  gloomy  vault  is  situated  on  the 

w  Am  Rhyo,  Mjftteria,  p.  M,  of  the  Eng.  <r^NW.,  speaking  of  the  decay 
of  popular  helief  in  those  oays,  says:  **Many  societies  acted  as  'links  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena  that  reached  all  through  Grecian  antiquity,  indicatfaig 
a  reaction  aaainst  the  popular  (official)  religion,  and  an  effort  to  introduce 
essentially  different  views,  snch  as  in  later  times  were  to  triumph  ^defin- 
itely, in  an  important  form,  over  the  Olympian  gods.*  " 

40  We  have  read  Plato's  accounts  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  both  in  the 
OHIO  and  the  F%ado,  and  the  two  disquisitions  agree  in  the  main,  especially 
regarding  the  last  symposium  of  the  friends,  the  protracted  conversation 
and  the  cup  of  hemlock.  The  Orito  has  been  suspected  of  being  spurious 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this  suspicion.  The  F%mdo  was  written 
in  Plato's  later  years,  whereas,  the  CfrUo  was  that  of  his  comparatiT*  yonthr 
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right  ftaeent  of  the  Acropolis,  about  half  war  up  to  the 
Bummit  on  which  Btanda  the  Parthenon,  and  ia  reached 
by  a  cltmuey  trail  from  the  old  market  It  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous Bteep  although  the  ascent  is  obstructed  by  piles 
of  rocks,  and  a  dry  ravine  presents  some  difficulty  to  the 
feet.  On  beholdmg  this  cave  once  honored  by  an  im- 
mortal philosopher  and  teacher,  the  author  of  this  work 
was  constrained  to  conclude  that  eTerything  ancient 
— houses,  walks,  streets,  pristma,  all  but  public  edifices, 
were  primitive  and  mean  lu  comparison  with  what  exists 
to-dii^. 

What  is  the  bent  of  morals  taught  by  these  martyr- 
doms of  old  ?  To-day,  all  efforts  of  that  barbarous,  self- 
hug^^g  individualism  to  put  down  the  advocates  of  any 
ptditical  movement  favoring  scientific  socialism ;  every 
effort  of  the  bribe-taking  lawyers  and  representatives 
in  the  invidious  cages  of  legislation  to  increase  the  stand- 
ing armies;  every  treachery  of  the  falsified  press  to  foist 
its  darkling  animadversions  upon  the  unwary  whereby 
to  poison  public  opinion,  is  a  trick  of  the  mrehngs  of 
power  who  Uke  the  bullies  of  Athens  derive  their  bread 
and  precious  existence  from  the  humble  laborer  whou 
brotfierhooda  their  ingratitude  would  exterminate. 
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APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

THE  LAW  UNDER  TIBERIUS,  CLAUDIUS,  NERO, 
THE  PLAVII  AND  DOMITIAN. 

PRBLIIHINARY   OF    THB    CHAPTBR. 

Plahtino  the  Word — Screened  at  First  by  the  Law — Emperor 
Tiberius  Friendly — Periodicity  of  Man's  Forward  Steps — 
Facts  which  Could  not  be  Covered — Work  of  our  Great  Ar- 
chffiologists — Great  Events  during  Reign  of  Tiberius — Strug- 
gling to  Enlarge  the  Microcosm  into  a  State — An  Analysis. 

The  true  history  of  the  era  we  live  in  begins  with  its 
planting  into  the  myriad  economic  unions.  The  germs 
thus  planted  existed  in  them  long  anterior  to  the  Advent. 
These  unions  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters. As  the  epigraphists  of  the  schools  are  year  by 
year  enlarging  the  field,  we  confess  that,  enormous  as  are 
the  proofs,  they  are  but  a  handful  compared  with  what 
is  to  yet  come. 

Jesus  and  the  early  Christians  were  all  members*    The 

general  appearance  is  that  they  were  screened  from  harm 

^by  the  law  of  the  burial  attachment,  called  in  the  Digest^ 

"tec  collegia  tenuiorum,"  but  shrewdly  improved  by  Dr. 

Mommsen  into  •fox  collegia  funeraticia." 

This  planting  was  very  great  during  the  first  century. 
It  continued  in  the  second  and  third,  but  was  met  and 
opposed  with  terrible  resistance.  It  received  its  first 
death -stroke  in  AD.  363,  at  the  Council  of  Laodicia,  at 
the  hands  of  its  own  officers.  Its  haggard  skeleton  still 
stalks  the  earth  like  a  darkling  ghos^  bereft  of  every- 
thing but  a  superstition  and  an  ignis  f atuus  luring  wo- 
men and  children  into  the  snares  of  a  spider-like  clericity 
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which  robbed  the  poor  of  their  pittaiice&  The  Bnioide 
stabbed  itself  as  a  result  of  the  in-creei>ing  monej  power 
originally  repudiated.  The  claw  of  ambitiona  politi- 
cians and  of  Mngs  clutched  the  property  to  get  strength 
and  indiridual  glory.  It  was  robbed  of  its  great  fuuo- 
tioD  by  being  bereft  of  one-half  its  usefuluess,  that  of 
its  original  aelf-sustaining  ecoDomies  which  Christ  un- 
deratood  and  included  in  his  plan  of  salvation. 

Knowing  that  this  mighty  accusation  will  be  met  with 
an  iron  hand,  we  proceed  to  prove  our  statement  by  an 
array  of  incontrovertible  evidence,  assured  that  with 
this  new  light,  truth,  Booner  or  later'  will  conquer,  and 
that  the  era,  disabused  of  wrong,  will  swing  back  into 
its  old  paths  of  victory  and  success. 

"We  have  already  explained  that  the  entire  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  work  has  been  intended  merely  as  informa- 
tion [ireliminanr  to  a  great  chapter  on  the  planting  of 
what  is  called  Christiamty.  This  is  important,  being  uk 
era  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  admit  with  the  men  of  modem 
science,  Hieckel,  LevasBeur,  Darwin,  Yogt  and  others, 
that  the  world  is  old,  and  that  there  have  been  many 
eras.  The  astute  Aristotle  premised  all  thia,  before 
concrete  wisdom  found  a  pathway  into  the  haunts  of 
man;  and  he  had  the  profound  sense  to  explain  some- 
thing of  the  periodicity  of  progressive  steps  in  the 
world  in  struggling  upward.  We  are  told  that  already 
20,000,000  years  have  elapsed  since  man  in  sHmy  pro- 
tomorphio  squalor  jostled  into  the  earth  and  settled; 
and  that  since  then  multitudes  of  seons  have  swirled 
past,  each  bringing  its  tittle  of  betterment.  Each  era, 
although  contested  by  the  selfishness  begotten  of  in- 
dividual preferment  under  a  natural  law  of  survival  of 
the  strongest,  came,  careered  and  finally  died,  outgrown 
and  superseded  by  some  unrecorded,  prehiatorio  suc- 
cessor, which  in  its  turn  in  the  great  rotatory  play  of 
fortune,  had  a  career  of  long  duration  and  likewise  fell 
before  the  trend  of  the  on-marching  phalanx  of  im- 
provement 

Among  these  revolutions  and  successions,  there  came 
in  course  of  time,  a  race  of  men  who  agreed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  code  of  laws  and  rules  entirely  distinct  from 
the  more  ancient  method  of  bmtal  competition  based 
1  Sw  piateee.  Vol  IL,  of  Ital*  work. 
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on  the  animal  law  of  suryival  wherein  the  most  power- 
ful brute  which  could  goad  and  exterminate  opponents 
could  live  and  thrive.  Ants  have  alaves;  they  fence  them- 
seWes  about^  feed,  fatten,  kill  and  eat  them  with  all  the 
brutish  reason  of  this  law.  They  are  a  type  of  the  an- 
cient pre-mosaical  arrangement.  They  are  prototypes 
of  the  competitive  system.  Such  beings  to  this  Saj, 
control  political  and  social  institutions.  What  wonder 
then,  if  our  thoughts  of  social  government  are  little 
higher  than  those  of  non-reasoning  insects?  Masses 
who  feed  the  bully  are  still  the  slaves?  Thus  there 
have  been  and  are  vrithin  the  age  of  letters  and  records, 
three  distinct  social  dispensations — ^the  competitive,  the 
Mosiao  and  the  Solonic  Solon  gave  the  working  people 
a  privilege  which  they  never  before  enjoyed.  Hiey 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  organized  enormously,  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  new  era  in  which  we  exist  The 
inscriptions  which  furnish  us  the  principal  information 
regarding  this,  abound  in  evidence,  tliat  Jewish  work- 
men of  Asia  IkCnor  threw  away  Mosaism  and  espoused 
the  Solonic  dispensation! 

There  were  two  classes,  perhaps  two  races  of  the  He- 
brews, of  which  history  gives  litUe  account  We  glean 
these  facts  mostly  from  inscriptions  found  recently. 
One  race  endorsed  and  followed  the  Mosaic,  the  other 
the  Solonic  dispensation.  These  latter  were  nearly  all 
of  the  working  class.  They  settled  in  great  numbers  in 
Asia  Minor,  formed  themselves  into  trade  unions,  were 
frugal  and  industrious,  learned  the  Ghreek  and  Syriao 
languages  and  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with 
the  HeUenic  Greeks  among  whom  they  lived.  They  en- 
gaged in  no  warring  quarrels,  easily  took  to  the  Mithrio 
forms  and  mysteries  which  of  all  the  various  branches 
of  polytheism  most  nearly  resembled  the  Christianity  of 
later  centuries;  and  when  the  culture  and  faith  arrived 
they,  with  many  other  determined  working  people, 
opened  their  busy  unions  to  receive  it,  and  it  was  this 
vast  and  secret  power  which,  with  the  burial  attach- 
ment, tided  Christianity  over  the  persecutions,  middng 
it  an  irresistible  success.  These  facts  will  be  denied; 
but  we  are  setting  forth  an  array  of  newly  discovered 

•  Stephen,  in  AdMoffktApottta,  tL,  14,  eccutes  thet  the  law  of  Motet 
had  proved  utelett,  in  the  following  language:  "Jesatof  Naaereth  thall  de- 
ttroy  thit  place  and  thall  change  the  cnttoms  wnich  Motet  deliT«red  at.*' 
'Iwrovf  ^  Na^*»p«(et  odrec  K«raAv<r«i  rhv  rtfvov  rovroy  cat  <tAA«#«t  ra  1^,  1  «» 
•MfeMfy  iiii.\»  M«»O0ivt.   Thit  prediction  maddened  the  rich  Hebrew  anaieoce^ 
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proof  wliich  vrill  for«Ter  establish  them  as  trutha.  A 
later  scheme  however  of  the  power  of  property  which 
could  not  speculate  and  profit  out  of  their  unious,  ulti- 
mately attacked  the  economic  feature  of  this  Christian- 
ity, aod  in  coarse  of  time,  after  a  strugf^le  against  their 
high  and  artistic  culture,  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  the 
Roman  empire,  in  stifling  the  Fetrine  policy  of  social- 
ism and  leaving  it  to  jostle  along  among  the  rocks  of 
the  old  pagan  competitive  system  where  it  lingers  and 
languishes  to-day.  Yet  the  germs  never  died ;  they  are 
coming  to  life  with  even  better  roota 

At  ttte  time  of  Christ's  stay  on  the  earth  great  num- 
bers of  unions  existed.  As  abundantly  shown,  they  em- 
braced nearly  all  the  trades  and  professions  of  the  pop- 
tilation  who  were  obliged  to  earn  a  living  with  labor. 
An  old  law  legalized  their  career.  Not  until  recently 
has  the  fact  come  to  tight  that  the  early  Christians  nest- 
led and  settled  among  them.  A  prodigious  effort  has 
been  made  to  conceal  this  fact;  but  it  has  at  last  leaked 
out,  thanks  to  these  recent  discoveries  which  bring  to 
Tiew  the  otherwise  unwritten  history  of  the  Solonio  dis- 
pensation. 

The  settling  of  the  Christians  into  these  economic 
unions  is  mentioned  a  few  times  by  the  ante-Xeoine 
writers,'  several  of  them  pagan,  inveighing  against  the 
Christians^  such  as  Celsua  and  Luoian.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  how  enormously  these  unions  were  em- 
ployed by  the  government.*  They  were  a  veritable  ser- 
Tice,  (or  it  was  before  the  contract  syBtem  got  its  footr 
hold  to  enrich  the  adventurous  individual  and  oonse- 
qaently  was  a  vast  economy  to  the  nation. 

•  Sociata.  HUl.  Kaia,,  V.,  18,  Ullii  iboal  lbs  "tint  bukaii'  «»blM>- 
BUU"  11  Rodie.  ol  hl(h  uliqulty,  and  idmid  thi:  ths  memberi  of  Ibe 
braach  nnEosi  ware  ctiriitianiiad.  Tbe  law  peiiultlini  Iba  bikgri  to  or- 
nulla  and  gilil  !■  esafirmad  b;  Cain*.    ZHfcC  111.,  It..  1:  "Ham  colla|U 

■UTicalarionm,  qai  Inproviscili  auD(.-°'Tbna  with  :ha  ui^gatberar*.  cold. 
■IWar  aad  aillmLiaH  working  for  tha  lovemniani.  cnumaiatedlD  itaelioM 
abova,  ara  (ruitad  pannLuEoD  (o  organJia. 

•  Tba  word!  at  Ciaohc  da  Cih>ko>c,  Bill,  da  Ctaua  Om..  p.  aoS,  ara 
fonnd  OS  latar  iDTai(i(itiDa  ol  thli  remarkabla   fact,    to  ba   raplals   wilh 

Tie*  ulmiiilitralit,  un  ddplolaman^  ds'forceVmtliuirai  at  la  dttalope^anl 
da  ton  hlU  ■rchilaelDral:     il  •  a»«ll  Hr%  rnmai-.linn.  mii  .■    ^lafitnl  char. 
'       la  racBUlIrl*  Impel ; 
it  qui  U  nodriiHieni : 
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But  these  large  and  numerous  unions  had  another 
foothold  of  enormous  importance  in  form  of  a  burial  at- 
tachment, stringently  guaranteed  by  a  law  which  has 
come  down  to  us/  Quite  recently  the  fact  was  veri- 
fied that  the  Boman  and  Greek  burial  societies  were  in 
reality  simply  a  name  given  to  a  full-fledged  trade- 
union  and  that  the  union  sailed  under  the  name  of  the  at- 
tachmf  nty  while  in  truth  it  secretly  careered  as  an  eco- 
nomic organization  for  purposes  of  life  rather  than 
deatL  This  was  because  the  burial  attachment  was 
openly  legalized  while  the  trade  union  part  came  under 
the  law  forbidding  organization/  Through  this  pecul- 
iar attachment  the  true  trade  union,  even  in  its  well- 
known  voting  form  actually  evaded  the  law.  Every- 
where we  find  the  unions  working  as  modem  trade- 
imions,  for  purely  economic  purposes.  They  in  reality 
cared  little  for  the  religion  they  were  supposed  to  adore. 
But  they  were  almost  always  accompanied  by  two  ac- 
complishments. The  most  important  practical  one  was 
their  voting  feature,  whereby  they  secured  for  them- 
selves and  &eir  membership  the  appointment  to  do  the 
public  work  as  an  economic  means  of  life;  and  the  next 
important  thing  was  to  shield  themselves  by  some  law, 
from  persecution.  This  they  obtained  by  each  union 
having  a  burial  attachment  The  amoimt  of  advantage 
this  funeral  attachment  secured  is  almost  incredible. 
Dr.  B.  Cagnat,  with  whom  the  author  enjoyed  a  valuable 
personal  interview  in  1896,  is  fully  convinced  that  the 
Christians  owe  their  present  existence  to  this  funeral 
attachment  of  the  economic  trade-unions.^    He  admit- 

ft  Digal,  XLVIL.  xxii.,  1.  vide  Momms..  Dt  Coll.  el  SodaL,  p.  M  •>M.,  who 
calls  the  coll.  teanionim  the  same  as  coll.  funeraticium,  or  burial  society. 

•  DigeH,  III.,  iv.,  i.,  iitU.,  Gains,  lib.  3,  Ad  Edictum  jtrovindaU:  "Neqne 
societas,  neque  coUegiam,  neque  hnjusmodi  corpus  passim  omnibus  habere 
coQceditur;  nam  et  legibus.  et  senatusconsultis,  et  principalibns  constitii- 
tionibas  ea  res  coercitur,"  but  proceeds  to  enumerate  a  few  exceptions, 
quoted  in  note  8,  ntpra. 

^  Cagnat.  in  Bevue  CotUemportUne  for  Jan.  1890,  sayt:    *'C'  eet  pourtanten 

rrtle  gr&oe  au  droit  d'  association  et  i  1'  Inau  du  pouvoir  que  a*  accomplit, 
Borne  et  dans  les  provinces,  la  grande  revolution  morale  et  rellgieuse  qoi 
transforma  le  monde ;  sana  lui  le  christianlsm  aurait  6prou vd  les  plus  grandes 
difflcultto,  non  tant  i  a'  6tabUr  qu'  &  procp6rer.  Sans  doute  il  sortait  victorleux 
des  iilus  grandes  persecutions;  mals  combien la  calmequlsulvaitla  temp^te 
6tait  pen  s(ir,  combien  pr6caire  la  situation  fait  auz  fldeiea  1  II  f allait  se  ca- 
cher  pour  o6i6brer  le  culte,  pour  enterrer  les  martyrs,  pour  en  honomr  la 
m6moire,  pour  entendre  la  parole^ea  pastenrs,  C  est  alors  que.  snivant  1' 
illustre  arch6ologue  De  Rossi,  1'  Eglise  s'  avisa  a  toumer  la  dlfllculte  en 
prennant  1'  apparance  d'  un  college  fun6raire ;  dfts  lore,  elle  retombsit  sous 
la  lol  commune;  elle  pouvait  avoir  cue  caisse,  poss^der  des  cimltlires.  re* 
Oevoir  des  dons  et  des  legs,  tentr  des  r6unlons.  c616brer  les  i9te«  des  aaints 
sur  leur  tombean ;  ses  as8embl6ea  rvUgieiises  m6m«8,  gpeioe  i  ce  subttrfuge. 
deyenaient  des  rftunions  lioitss." 
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ted  that  the  earlier  CbrlBtums  planted  directlj  into  the 
nnione. 

MaD7  other  eminent  FrofeBBors  are  alligning  them- 
mItcb  with  Drs.  Bossi,  Cagnat  and  Oehler,  in  the  belief 
tliat  the  Christians  were  originally  economic  organiza- 
tioDB  for  self-help,  and  that  ue;  planted  in  the  sooieties 
of  the  Solonic  dispenBatioQ.' 

Without  doubt  the  man  who  baa  contributed  moat  to 
our  linowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  Christianity 
was  ori^iinally  planted  in  Italy,  is  De  BoBsi,  who  has 

g'ren  his  life  to  the  development  of  the  under-ground 
ome.  He  finds  that  the  early  christians  were  mostly 
either  slaves  or  emancipated  slaves,  and  tliat  they  were 
very  numerous  at  Rome  even  under  old  Tiberius,  and 
grew  in  numbers  under  great  persecution  during  the 
reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  the  Flavii  and  Domitian.  The 
labors  of  De  Bossi  are  innumerable.'  He  discovered 
that  under  the  law,  the  members  of  the  unions  endor» 
ing  the  cult  of  Jews,  but  retaining  their  old  economu 
tacticB*'  of  earning  their  living,  actually  had  to  bur; 
their  dead  in  subterranean  holes.  This  they  did  to  an 
aatoniahing  extent  Great  under-ground  cemeteries  are 
found,  some  of  which  are  five  to  seventy  feet  beneath 
the  surface;  and  the  excavators  are  constantly  opening 
with  their  picks  new  cells,  called  echolse,  provided  witb 
eeatsof  stone,  scattered  tools  of  many  tra<^B,  central  ta- 
bles for  the  common  meal,  ikurm  thtou  or  doors  of  Jesus, 
secret  portals  of  entrance  and  exit,  wells  for  water  and 
often  bright  and  beautiful  wall  paintings." 

It  will  be  asked  why  such  secrecy  if  they  possessed  a 
legal  right  of  organization?  The  answer^is,  that  the 
Dew  culture  was  hated,  and  when  the  police  began  to 

•  Am  Bhyn.  MyHtru,  pp.  1U-1IK:  '-Id  Ihii  wi»  «■  Cbriiliuiltm  deral- 
opad  out  ot  ttaa  aeErel  ■tiocUlioDi  of  tbe  ancienL  irorld." 

■  The  Uwllgi  collesMi  leculorum),  [■■  lliilaviKiia  but  wii  well  uadar- 
■iDodillba  lime.  SeeOi^ni.  XLVIE..  til.  iiii..  1.  ft  readi;  ■■Permilitur  ta- 
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Buspeot  that  the  ChriBtians  were  uaing  the  unions 
had  Uie  burial  attachment^  the  old  law  of  Julius  OsBsar, 
of  the  date  of  B.C.  58,  was  hunted  out  and  applied.  It 
was  applied  as  early  as  the  time  of  OlaudiuSy  but  Tra- 
jan's application  of  it  about  A.D.  100,  comes  into  his- 
tory BO  that  we  know.^*  Septimius  SeTerus,  even  Hadriaa 
continued  this  old  law,  and  made  the  Christians  still 
more  secret,  as  has  been  recorded  by  Spartianus  in  the 
Augustan  histories.^*  Why  such  a  profound  silence  of 
literature  as  is  revealed  by  these  discoveries  of  the 
under-ground Bome,  is  a  question  for  coming  students! 
For  our  own  part  we  are  satisfied  that  the  lowly  Christ- 
ians, Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  filled  with  admirable  love 
for  one  another  in  their  economic  brotherhoods,  wisely 
agreed  to  accept  the  new  Master  for  their  kurios  and 
saviour  and  went  straight  on  vrith  their  work  furnishing 
each  other  with  employment  as  best  they  could  under 
the  sad  circumstances.^^ 

It  was  in  A.D.  99  that  the  emperor  Trajan  issued  the 
decree,  based  on  the  old  lex  Julia,  forbidding  the  ex- 
istence of  the  het^erse  or  close  trade  organiza^ona  It 
became  immediately  recognized  that  the  Christians 
were  the  hated  sect  forming  the  membership.  Trajan's 
rescript  was  the  law  used  by  young  Pliny  when  governor 
of  Bithynia.  It  was  the  deadly  edict  against  the  ''col- 
legia illicita,"  which  are  now  proved  to  be  none  other 
than  the  veritable  unions  of  the  early  christians.  The 
good  teacher  when  he  taught  his  followers  to  ''take  no 
tiiought  for  the  morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye 
shall  drink,  or  wherevrithal  ye  shall  be  clothed"  was 
speaking,  not  to  an  outside  audience  in  the  cold  compet- 
itive life  of  struggles  for  existence,  such  as  the  masses 
are  this  day  enduring  and  starving  under.    No  one  of 

IS  RaaH^  of  2VaMm  carried  out  by  Pliny.  It  was  valid  all  over  pro- 
consular Rome  and  Rome  itself.  Cf.  Neander,  JTtft.  Okwrxky  Bng.  fronts  VoL 
1.,  p.  lao. 

IS  Dig—U  Tit^s  I.,  1.  I  24 :  Cf.  Spartianus  in  AvQUMian  BisL,  c.  17,  speak- 
ins  of  the  doings  of  Severus:  "In  itinere  Palasstinis  plurima  jora  fundavit 
ludasos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  cnristiania  sanxit.  The 
Re$aripto/Severut  reads  as  follows:  "Divus  Severus  rescr^psit,  eos  etiam  qui 
illicitum  collegium  coisse  dicuntur  ajpud  prasfectum  urbi  accnsandos." 

HThese  sad  circumstances  continued  amid  persecutions.  They  had  real 
cause  for  their  awful  secrecy;  and  this  accounts  for  their  habits  of  under* 

Sound  hiding.  The  law  of  the  burial  atUchment  legaliaed  the  ordeal  of 
e  grave;  but  the  true  object  of  the  union  was  earthly,  and  it  gave  them 
means  of  existence.  Under  the  awful  rescript  cf  Severus,  the  i>oor  fellowt 
hugged  still  closer  to  their  under-ground  cells,  making  their  cemeteries  the 
uppermost  matter  of  imporunce  to  ward  oflf  the  brutal  police.  Neverthe- 
Icns  "  many  were  daily  burned,  crucified  and  beheaded  before  our  eyes." 
Clem.,  atnm.,  II.,  414;   Buseb..  HiH.  JESoofei.,  vi.,  7.     So  alio  loaf  b«fQf«. 
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Mmmon  sense  would  give  such  oonnsel  to  anjbody.  No 
teacher  is  bo  stupid,  so  silly,  or  so  infamous  a  liar  as  to 
give  Buoh  odTioe;  for  if  he  were  mean  and  false  enough 
to  attempt  Buah  "wholeBale  deception  he  would  be  called 
either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool.  The  fact  is  this  teacher 
aad  every  one  of  those  special  pupils  to  whom  be  was 
teaching  elemento  of  economic,  social  and  religious 
truth  were  members,  and  he  told  them  not  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  worry  and  incertitude  which  drive  a  half  of 
mankind  to  failure  and  starvation.  It  was  not  neoes- 
sary.  The  union  in  which  they  were  all  initiated  mem- 
bers would  care  for  them  and  attend  to  their  personal 
wants,"  leaving  them  precious  time  to  peacefully  attend 
to  other  things.  It  is  now  admitted  b^  the  greatest 
scholars  that  the  economic  unions  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tnllian"  were  none  other  than  the  same  Roman  oollegia 
and  dreek  eranoi  which  we  have  explained  in  previona 
chapters. 

Julius  Oieear  was  the  first  who  enacted  laws  of  supres- 
sion  of  their  organizations."  He  was  seconded  by  Ci- 
cero, who  bitterly  fought  Clodiue  the  Roman  tribune, 
of  whom  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  first  vcdume 
of  this  work.  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  after  all  our 
university  oommendationH,  must,  in  the  honest  story  of 
the  poor  workingmen,  descend  to  the  doubtful  dignity 
of  defenders  of  false  ^sterns,  and  little  if  any  better 
tlian  our  lawyers,  engaged  by  the  holders  of  wealth  to 
slander  and  revile  those  honestly  organized  for  liberty 
and  present  happiness.  Both  came  to  a  violent  end  as 
a  direct  result  of  their  own  inhumanity  and  of  their 
false  system." 

A  little  later,  in  the  terminal  years  of  the  apostolic 
age  and  during  the  first  years  of  the  second  century, 
IHiny  the  younger,  came  out  plainly  with  his  celebrated 

"Ten.,  ^foL,  iiili. :  ■'Coimai  la  cBiamei  coDfTaEBtlinism,"  etc;  like- 
wIh  Dc.  Oahlsr,  MSB.  b>  At  AtMer,  ipraki  of  u  laKripiloa  loani  »  Ami»i 
la  BilliTDiB  ihowiDi  bd  eriDoa  ot  the  ume  jetx  tlut  rXiai  tilsd  to  nnud* 

tbi  gmnror     TriilD  10     pSrmLl     bim     to     nnanlrB    ■     iininn    nt  hlirkimOha 

■Bd  fireipMi.  Wa  (Iva  the  circnu: 
Tiejen.  ha  decUrei  thtl  theia  oi 
lud  ■  common  uhla  (od  r  commoDm  evud. 

■I  Momoia.,  Dt  OM.  tlSotai.  p.  tS;  "Jai  cocnndi  lull,  istlqoU  tamper- 
IbuoiiinlbnacDDceHDm."  Tha  lex  Uclaiii,  •■DtSodaHtm Omrhumdk,  ina 
on*  o[  lb*  Brat  conipine*  Uwi.  Ii  ii  declersAr  CIcaro,  iVn  nana.,  \9,U, 
■hat  it  eppllad  to  the  Collacla.  Aoothar  mtIj  coniidrBCT  law  wai  th*  Ln 
CablaiU)  (AOthar,  th*  Lax  Canwtla;  laolhar,  tha  La  lw«U  Lamola,  M* 
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lett«ta  Appointed  to  be  goveraor  of  Bithyiiia  in  th« 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  he  foand  that  the  OhristianB  were 
organized  in  the  old  Solonio  unions  in  great  numbers. 
He  was  ordered  hj  his  emperor  Trajan,  to  oarry  out 
the  lex  Licinia  against  them  because  they  would  not 
go  to  the  pagan  temples  with  their  earnings  and  pur- 
chase at  high  prices,  the  sacrifices,  or  in  other  words, 
the  goats,  calves,  ducks,  chickens,  or  aaeae  brought 
thither  to  be  sold  and  eaten — a  species  of  religious  mar" 
ket.  The  explanation  to  this  vague  affair  turns  out  to 
be,  that  the  priesthood  of  paganism,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Boman  government  was  specolating  on  provi- 
■ions,  not  so  much  for  themselves,  being  govemment- 
paid,  as  for  the  revenues  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  It 
reveals  that  large  sums  of  money  were  constantly  Bow- 
ing into  the  Boman  treasury  through  the  priests  and 
their  wiles,  by  which  the  common  people  were  kept  ig- 
norant, poor  and  superstitious. 

The  unionist  cult,  either  of  Solon  or  Jesus,  had  no 
commerce  with  this  superstition  and  source  of  revenue, 
the  ChristianB,  while  they  abstained  from  all  wrong- 
doing, positively  refused  to  contribute  their  earnings  to 
the  Boman  government  through  the  pagan  priest-power. 
Thus  Pliny,  and  probably  all  the  governors,  found  that 
the  regular  revenues  had  fallen  off  very  greatly,  and  on 
close  inquiry  had  discovered  through  their  spies  that  the 
Christians  were  refusing  to  thus  contribute.  On  inves- 
tigation it  was  discovered  that  great  numbers  of  hetene 
thiasoi,  eranoi  and  orgeons  within  Pliny's  jurisdiction 
had  become  christianized  and  had  endorsed  the  new 
faith  still  adhering  to  their  common  table  and  their 
communal  oode."  They  had  turned  the  well-regulated 
family  into  a  microcosm  and  enlarged  it  into  the  bro- 
therhood of  love  and  economies,  conforming  with  the 
plan  of  salvation  of  Jesus.  Each  union  had  become  a 
society  of  members,  all  working  for  one  another,  and 
economizing  their  incomes,  keeping  their  money  within 
themselves.    They  were  no  longer  rushing  to  the  so- 

»  PliuT'i  EcM.  ST,  Ssa  Neuidiir.  But,.  L,  p.  Vt.  whoao  lemirki  Oiim 
elmrlf  tbat  <he  cbrlillana  aader  Pliay  bud  b«aa  In  clou  unociBtioDi,  loni 
bcfoca  Iha  OMninR  o[  the  Mcond  cHUurr.  'TrBJBn't  reicrlpl  lupproHd 
Ihehetam    k  w»  the  li>7P1inT  enforced."    Neaodeiiiri;  "TbeH  liltsr 

■Kaiiif  t  tbe  beticrB."  p.  IW.  Tbe  hswti,  terapom[ly  lappreuvd  b;r  Tnilu 
wi*  OB*  at  a*  alna  Uid*  naieDt  givea  In  Ifaa  Dilflnal  SoloDlc  !■«. 
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called  BaorificeB  to  squander  their  eanuneB  upon  atate- 
priesta  mumblmg  over  their  market  specu^tiouB.  This 
refu&al  to  contriDnte  to  the  publlo  funds  is  what  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  persecutione ;  for  the  emperors  un- 
der the  Lioinian  law,  construed  it  to  be  treason  punish- 
able with  death. 

This  discovery  of  the  true  causes  of  the  ancient  per- 
secutions ia  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  that 
said  causes  were  not  religious  but  economical  It  has 
been  erroneously  supposed  that  rehgion  waa  at  the  bot- 
tom of  those  terrible  deeda  of  torture,  reddening  anti- 
auity  with  gore.  But  revelations  of  recent  times  show 
lat  Bomenad  bruised  ofE  her  veneration  for  the  old 
law  of  Solon  and  Numa  and  become  its  hater.  That 
law  aupplied  the  workers  with  well-paid  employment, 
taught  them  economies  and  dignified  them  to  a  con- 
dition above  the  slavish  payment  of  tribute  to  Ceesar, 
raising  them  higher  than  the  craft  of  the  ancient  pagan 
priest  and  thus  depriving  Rome's  treasury  of  the  fleec- 
ings  of  her  pious  methods.  This  was  the  crime  tor 
wmch  they  died  in  millions. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

THE  LAW  UNDER  TIBERIUS,  CLAUDIUS,  NERO, 
THE  PLAVn  AND  DOMTEIAN. 


SBCT^lf  I.— TIBKBI1T8  . 

Eba  Planted  tinder  this  Mdnarch — ^Ever  Memorable  Vistfr— A  New 
and  Surprising  Historical  Sketch  of  Ohristianity — Environ- 
ment of  Dangers— The  Poor  Could  not  obtain  Work  with- 
out Organized  Protection — Statement  of  their  Influence  on 
•  Christ— Tiberius  Friendly — ^Men  at  the  Head  of  the  Move- 
ment all  Initiates — The  Word — Hebrew  History — Abgar 
Letters — All  Known  of  the  Circumstance — Anger  of  the 
Emperor — Pilate  a  Historical  Character — Crucifixion  Proved 
a  Historical  Event — Lynching  of  Stephen—His  System  of 
Common  Tables  Competed  witn  Provision  Rings — ^New  Light 
on  His  Assassination — Three  Thousand  Members  in  his  Union 
— The  Murder  Broke  it  Up— Stephen  was  a  first  Class  Bu- 
siness Man — ^The  Metonym. 

It  was  daring  the  reign  of  this  monarch  that  the  era 
tinder  which  we  exist  was  planted.  It  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  for  us  to  attempt  fresh  history  of  this  event. 
We  leave  this  to  the  innumerable  profane  histories^  and 
the  New  Testament  record.  But  we  are  about  to  give 
an  anecdotal  aocoimt  of  the  origins  of  socialism,  which 
first  appeared  in  form  of  the  beautiful  microcosm. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  ever  memorable 
as  being  the  age  of  this  celebrated  planting;  and  what 
makes  him  more  and  more  remarkable  is  the  fresh-found 
long  latent  proof  that  he  was  kindly  disposed  toward 
that  Character  whom  Josephus  the  truthful  historian 
hardly  dared  to  call  a  human  being.**   Stripped  of  the 

wjosephns,  Antla.,  XVIII.,  Hi.,  8:  "Now there  was  abont  this  time  Jestu, 
a  wise  man.  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  bim  a  man;  for  he  waa  a  doer  of  won- 
derfal  works,  a  teacher  of  ench  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure. 
He  drew  over  to  bim  both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the  Oentilea. 
He  was  the  Christ  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suKgestion  of  the  principal 
men  amongst  us.  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  lum 
at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him :  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  IgaJn  the 
third  day  as  the  divine  prophet  had  foretold;  these  and  10,000  other  wos- 
derful  things  concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  off  Chrittiaoe  named  .ftom 
bin  are  not  ntiact  at  ttUs  day.** 
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s»oredneBB  we  love  to  adore  in  our  still  Mcendant  cnl- 
tare,  Jesus  stuidB  ae  the  most  perfect  character  the 
world  baa  produced.  We  have,  in  our  ingenuous  caa- 
uistioal  and  even  doubting  inquiry,  found  Uiat  all  men- 
tion ali^e  b;  fault-finders;  bj  massea  of  the  poor  who 
will  not  attend  ohurch  clamoring  that  Christianity  ia  a 
failure;  by  the  Jews  who  believe  be  was  an  impostor  be- 
cause a  workingman;  and  by  Buddhists  who  claim  that 
our  religion  is  a  derivative  from  the  ancient  teachings  of 
Indian  tbeoaophists ;  all  agree  that  he  ia  stainless  and 
without  reproach.  However  much  the  critics  are  dis- 
posed to  arraign  and  abuse  the  priesthood  that  auo- 
oeeded,  the  great  teacher  himself  stands  as  a  faultless 
example  of  a  perfect  man,  and  is  so  acknowledged.  A 
disposition  to  reject  the  evidence  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  old-time  supposition  that  no  mention  is  to 
be  found  of  Christ  by  pagan  authors  is  proved  untrue; 
inasmuch  as  more  than  forty  mentions  were  recorded 
of  Christ  and  Christianity  by  trustworthy  men.  There 
abound  reliable  mentions  of  him  either  historical  or  an- 
ecdotal by  authors  of  early  daya"  Besides  this  there 
are  inscriptions  and  monuments,  which,  after  standing 
through  ^e  Cartesian  age  of  doubt  and  ridicule,  and 
after  successive  accessions  of  auxiliary  evidence,  are 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  testimony. 

But  the  remarkable  discovery  of  great  numbers  tA 
inscriptions  and  other  monumental  proof  that  Christian- 
ity was  originally  planted  and  had  its  home  in  the  exist- 
ing  unions  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  and  not  in  the  haunts 
of  wealth,  and  that  it  has  been  ratblessly  bereft  of  the 
great  economic  factor  inherent  in  the  Solonio  organiza- 
tion and  thns  robbed  of  one  half  its  usefulness,  remains 
for  thi¥  volume  to  set  forth. 

People  of  modem  times  are  little  aware  of  the  fearful 
dangers  which  environed  the  life  of  the  ancient  poor  man. 
Those  who  worked  were  hated  and  it  not  owned  as  slave 
property,  or  if  not  organized  in  close  association  they 
were  in  danger  of  being  at  any  moment  attacked  and 
murdered.  Feeling  their  danger  thev  hugged  each 
other  in  a  manner  unknown  to-day.  Their  system  of 
eating  at  a  common  table  was  enormously  prevalent  es- 
n  Hacreb..  SbteiSa.  II..  1*.  i  "Cam  ■ndluM  latar  pnaroi  qoo>  ia  S^rii 
HawJw .  m  ttiiliMinim  latn  bBunin  foMit  laMrfacd.  AUdib  gnoqiu  afa* 
■KiHnw,  lib  ^llam  Harodli  taraa  «•»  qum  flUn.' "  Thii  riAn  t> 
■faJVifinrMi'  to  Mil  Ua  tBliiAar^. 
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pecially  about  the  time  of  Tiberius.  It  was  a  part  of 
their  salvation,  sought  after  and  longed  for.  Their  sys- 
tem of  profound  secrecy  covered  the  ancient  world.  To 
fain  admission  into  the  union  the  appUcant  must  un- 
ergo  a  long  probation  and  a  rigid  scrutiny.  This  scru- 
tiny  we  have  already  given.  Once  in  the  union^  the 
member  was  furnished  with  work.  But  work  he  must 
There  were  no  poor  houses,  no  charities,  no  particulmr 
asylums  but  there  were  retreats  of  another  kind — simply 
walled  enclosures  where  the  wretched,  when  chaseo, 
might  obtain  a  temporary  refuge;  not  asylums  such  as 
are  now  known.  But  the  brade  and  labor  union  of  the  So 
Ionic  dispensation  tolerated  no  charity.  ''If  any  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat"**  This  is  what  the  master 
said,  for  he  was  talking  to  a  multitude  of  applicants  who 
were  about  to  join,  and  who  did  join,  three  thousand  in 
number,  soon  after  the  teacher's  crucifixion.** 

There  was,  in  those  days,  especially  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ministrations  of  the  two  perfectly  his- 
torioal  characters,  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Chnst,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Solonic  organization,  called  the  eb- 
ionim.  The  members  of  this  society  were  brave  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  poor  mechanics,  laborers* 
and  professors;  for  the  wovd  which  originates  their 
name  in  Hebrew,  the  language  spoken  in  their  topo- 
graphical region  including  Jerusalem,  most  of  Palestine 
and  some  lower  portions  of  Syria,  signifies  poor.**  In 
the  great  scheme  of  the  ancient  labor  movement  praise 
is  due  the  Jews  for  having  boldly  joined  this  organiza- 

tsil.  7Aetff.,  111.,  10:   ore  al  nt  oir  <hkit  ipyiiw^aiy  upBk  ia^tirm. 

uAcUt  ii.,  41-42:  Then  they  that  gladW  received  his  word  were  bap> 
tized;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thoosand 
souls.  And  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostle's  doctrines  and  fel- 
lowship and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers."  To  which  is  to  be  sub- 
joined, iv.,  82:  **And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own;  but  tney  had  all  things  common." 

S4  See  Origen's  definition  of  men,  the  Hebrew  for  ooor.  De  PHutd^^ 
IV.,  ch.  i.  Mosheim,  Eecl».  Hitt.,  I.,  1st  century,  Part  II..  c  5,  I  17,  says: 
"These  Nacarenesare  the  ebionites;  though  commonly  set  down  amon^  sects 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  in  reality  belone  to  the  2nd  century;"  Hegesippus, 
ap.  Euseoins,  HitL  Moelet.,  II.,  88:  "Now  some  people  belonging  to  the 
seven  sects  existing  among  the  people,  which  have  heretofore  been  de- 
scribed by  me  in  AMsf,"  (A  lost  book  by  Hegesippus  of  great  value):  Ira- 
neus.  Comt.  Hetr.,  III.,  zxz.,  quoting  Theodotion  and  Aaulla  of  Pontns,  in- 
veighs against  the  ebionites,  as  '  the  poorer  sort,*  sneering  them  down  be- 
cause their  name  signified  poor,  The  ebionites  were  feanoUy  attacked  by 
IrensBus  becaose  poor  Adv.  Boar,,  V.,  L,  1-8,  and  elsewhere*  Joatln  M arL, 
IH6L  Ohflm  IVnA.,  LXXXVIII.,  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist  makes  bim  to 
have  been  an  ebionite.  Gibbon,  DeAime  S  FaU.,  zv.,  note  2Bt  mdttittjpith 
iaeffabla  cootainpt  that  the  ocganication  %ras  one  of  popr  people.  Qmsot; 
Chmmmiai  U  4t  Eohmli,  ITtO,  I.,  8,  says  they  w«re  an.orfiaUatloti'or  the 
poor. 
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lion  in  l&rge  numbers.  But  tfaey  were  not  of  the  seo- 
tariee  and  egotistic  Jews  of  the  aristocratio  family  of 
Palestinian  Israelites.  They  were  the  poor  working  peo- 
pie,  aa  mnoh  embroiled  in  the  straggle  for  bread  as  the 
workingmen  Jews  of  to-day.  They  toot  sides  with  the 
poor  and  famished  castaways.  They  nobly  joined  their 
ranks."  The  oanse  they  espoused  was  that  of  the  gen- 
oine  sooialiam,  which,  in  imitation  of  the  family,  swelled 
out  into  a  microcoam  wherein  each  worked  for  all  and 
all  for  each.** 

The  great  beauty  of  the  Solonio  organization  is  ex- 
pressed in  its  nniversahty ;  in  all  parte  of  the  world  with 
the  same  rules,  by-laws,  form  of  brotherhood,  demand  of 
mutual  love,  help  and  care.  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
it  was  patterned  after  the  democratio  oity.'^  "Be  ye 
therefore  not  solicitous  about  the  maintainanoe,  being 
in  nothing  wanting.  To  the  artificer  there  is  work;  to 
the  unable,  commiseration;  to  the  stranger,  a  home;  to 
the  hungry,  food;  to  the  thriaty,  drink;  bo  the  naked, 
olothing;  to  the  sick,  visitation;  to  the  prisoners,  aid."" 
But  work  was  uppermost;  being  the  source  always  pro- 
vided, there  was  no  such  thing  as  charity,  as  expressed 
in  our  boards  of  associated  charities  and  pitiful  elee- 
moBynary  institutions.  The  great  critic  and  commen- 
tator Neander,  writing  of  those  early  days  of  the  plant-  . 
ing,  admits  that  for  a  long  time  those  people  lived  to- 
geUier  at  their  common  table,"  providing  with  strange 

UkiD||-.  tiom  tbii  sarlf  lulhor,  Whoie  work  ha  rud   belora    il  wh   ds- 

■t  ibabollom  ol*  bs'BconaDilc'^dea.'l^iB  mllbtv  iwciklion  »■(  t^ZilBS 
tor  miDT  jm*  bflamei  >l  J^mulsm.  He  «»  ■  Je»  whom  tha  Jen 
■toned  to  datth.  ^e  ivhola  Bbowa  ihkt  •omflthiTig  irery  vAlDaible  1o  na 
oow,  If  <•■  coald  have  il,  baa  been  catered  api  lor  it  ahova  that  arlito- 
cratic,  MouJc  Jew*  attacked  and  mordned  Jamaa,  tha  poor   man  and  So- 

>aW»1tilD|,  BfACbrp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  tit;  "La  ea11««  «Iait  una  tamiila. 
mala  II  ttalt  aoaai  one  ripnbliqiw,  dd*  citC  Cilona  da  la  Tills.  1'  oonrlei 
s'  avBiipaa  gtaads  choaa  A  dire;  membie  da  college,    il  etaii   1'   fifal  da 

nThia.wsbaT*  beralolore  eiamplified.    Waltilnf,  Doctor  ot  Law*,   at 

man*  of  the  ancienla;  "Lea  ccrporaiiaii*  iiaiani  1'  image  de  la  dtd  on  de  la 
tamillei  elle  conatituii  ccnune  U  tamille.  ou  la  cit«  nD  last,  oae  anit«  vi- 

fApoMUe  Oumta^Cimt,  Book  IV..  Sect.  1.  cap.  £-4.  Cap.  S,  la  a  atroiv 
praacriptios  agalnit  leecbaa,  laklra  and  brpocrliaa. 

■  Neander.  »•■«•«.  I.,  ch.  ii.,  Ant  CMMm  OnuuMdy.  He  deeUraa 
it  "formed,  aa  it  weia,  osa  famllri"  bat  ackDOwIedgs*  ibai  later  "It  waa 
dJKOBtlniied  to  bacoma  the  DairowBi  commonlon  of  Chriitlan  (amity 
tin."  The  ]u  cocoudi  pi  Solon  oader  ubich  all  tbii  waa  dOD*.  did  nM 
wast  tha  Dompatlllva  ijaum  In  btuloaaa  at  all.  Ttirouh  II  maaklod  m* 
diUtiag  toward  aoofallam.  and  It  waa  cartainlf  adoptad  br  tha  aarllaat  ad- 
banDM  ot  the  saw  talth  oader  diract  erdara  ot  tha  maatar  htaualt. 
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loTG,  for  one  uiother,  taking  tlie  kiudsst  oore  of  fam- 
iliea  and  eaug^worked,  prayed,  feasted  and  worehipcd 
in  oommon.  We  have  even  their  mode  of  oondacting 
the  meetings  of  what  they  called  the  congregation;  and 
it  is  Borprising  to  see  the  similarity  in  this  respect  to 
the  meetings  of  the  older  unions  of  thiasoi,  hets^ee  and 
collegia,  which  we  have  previonsly  described.**  They 
appear  exactly  alike. 

This  economical  institutioD  of  mutual  care  which  was 
the  prime  incentive  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of 
the  ancient  world,  could  expect  only  to  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing a  mere  microcosm  from  its  conuQiinal  code. 
It  had  to  struggle  two  thousand  years,  in  terrible  and 
often  bloody  vicisaitudeB,  amid  opposition  by  others,  ig- 
norance of  its  own,  perversitieB  of  ambitious  Insts  and 
blind,  groveling  forces  of  opposing  power.  It  had  to 
undergo  the  retarding  influences  of  Mngs  and  priests. 
Tfaeae  for  ages  swerved  it  often  from  its  course;  and  it 
often  well-nigh  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  roEostance. 
Struggling  in  such  tempests  it  is  marvelous  that  it  did 
not  sink  to  rise  no  more.  Tet  it  jostled  into  thecreating 
of  a  vast  church  organization.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  let 
US  hope  that  it  may  yet  be  weaned  firom  its  despoilers 
who  have  abused  and  unhinged  it,  and  come  bock  so 
perfected  as  to  re-adopt  the  original  oourse  pursued  by 
the  designers  and  planters." 

The  similarity  between  these  unions  and  those  of  the 
Greek  eranos  is  quite  surprising.     They  aU.  follow  the 


tti»  wiih  th« ,, 

MHeiiDU,  iWiWIiiftft  V.,U.il,  givst  ■  few  bloti  dd  >lut.  Is  ttaOH 
•uly  limM  tba  ficM  pUoMn  duad  lo  hop*  tor.  Ilia  Mciatr  in  Ibii  par- 
■bls.  I*  Iha  muter  ot  lord.  Ha  ima  ■  (laTe.  Thii  wm  ■  commtai  aiag 
•no  lot  th*  ■TU]C«.  Tb«  tather  niiiu  «bioul,  anlinala  hla  Tinanrd  isiha 
■Uve  who  la  ■  woikingmu.  trplcal  of  the  talthfol  and  (ood.  ThU  poor 
puaoa  thooch  hevlnf  nothiojE.  Isala  as  iocastive  to  good  citilaBabip  anDt^ 
Wal  to  ordlaarr  aarrun.  Ra  trimi  th*  TiasT*rd  (od  work*  M  taithfBllr 
th«l  iha  maatai  od  hia  ratnin  ia  delighted  and  nwkea  him  Ira*  asd  as  hdr 
with  the  ie*i  of  tha  ehildraa.    Plasn  of  food  uid  olothlnc,  are  gftaa  aod 

oa  anal  tocnlBf.    Tbu  the  tnziy  ohareb  wta 
*■  •esDOnic  Iha*  >  r*IlsUtia  Inatramaat. 
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model  of  the  pc^fdoal  state,  irliioh.  as  we  have  seen,  was 
a  regulation  legalized  b;  aa  early  statute.  M.  Fouoart 
Sft^B  they  were  intensely  secret  but  otherwise  they  were 
in  character  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  outside  po- 
litical state."  By  this  it  is  safe  to  draw,  that  the  poor 
by  means  of  their  societies  were  multitudinous  tiny  re- 
publics, or  microcosms  of  a  future  great  sooialLBtio  state 
which  it  is  yet  too  early  to  see  reproduced,  beoause  so 
vast  a  politico-«conomio  perfection  is  impossible  in  two 
thousand  years  of  individualism.  But  these  myriad  re- 
publics were  neTerthelesB  actually  experienced  aiid  en- 
joyed not  alone  by  the  outside  pagan  world  of  proleta- 
rian outcasts  using  the  jus  coeundi  but  also  by  the  early 
Christians.  They  prove  on  oloae  examination  of  their 
inecriptioiis  to  have  been  a  secret  sooialistic  government 
And  Jesus  had  the  hardihood  which  cost  him  his  life, 
of  blazing  it  forth  to  the  open  world.  A  devilish  at- 
tempt, under  the  power  of  property  was  made  to  cover 
up  facts  regarding  the  economic  hiuf  of  the  teachings  of 
tois  good  man.  So  much  for  the  microcosm  which  is 
the  family  enlarged  into  the  economic  and  inter-caring 
brotiierhood.  Based  upon  the  state  and  the  city  govem- 
mente,  the  theory  of  which  was  denred  to  be  perfectly 
democratical,  those  Solonio  unions  throve;  and  when 
Jeens  came,  he  attempted  to  burst  the  narrow  trammels 
of  their  awful  secrecy  and  launch  their  plan  forth  to  the 
open  world  He  who  dared  to  pronounce  them  public, 
and  worthy  of  endorsement  bv  government  at  large 
was  immediately  arrested  and  hung  upon  a  cross  and 
the  secret  thing  of  socialism  cowered  ba^  into  obecnrity 
beset  with  oontempt,  and  has  not  dared  to  rea[^ar  un- 
til to-day. 

Leaving  for  amomenttheall-important  subject  of  the 
miorocosms,  we  now  proceed  to  disouss^the  ebionio  or 
poor  man's  societieB  in  that  early  time. 

The  typical  name  of  this  genus  of  Solonic  unions  is 
the  easenea,  although  it  had  the  various  appellations  of 
ebionim,  nazarenes,  hemero-baptists;  and  it  may  be  well 
held  in  mind  that  a  vast  gulf  exists  between  a  history  of 

«  Fonurt.  An.  BiL,  p.  K:  "AprBa  aToii  ttudiS  cUu  Is  lUuil  1-  einai- 
•■tlMi  ds*  Ihiuai.  d«  firioai  al  dH  O[(*0D«,  II  (ut  miinUDUl  appriiBlar 
1*01  nlanr  «  legr  iafluanu:" 

"Laai  jtosvoniemult  ul  londt  war  la  mini*  prlDOipa  qaa   calai  das  rA- 

CibUqtiM  Craeqnea;  awnier  k  1*  «octM  lout  aotMia  la  gaatioD  da  aaa  al- 
lias,  aoit  pw  r  surdaa  dn  ponToir  diiact,  celt  par  on   conirflla   Incer 
not  M  nnii  «wqn«l«  i)  a  M  cosM  poor  OD  Mnpa  fun  railralnl." 
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ohristiaiiity  and  a  histoir  of  the  church.  People  igno' 
rant  of  the  history  of  Christianity  ma^  with  some  aj)- 
plause  of  the  dissatisfied  moderns,  claim  that  this  insti- 
tation  has  proved  itself  a  disappointment  to  the  work- 
ing milHon  whj,  as  they  learn  the  lie  of  their  emasculate 
religion  refrain  in  disgust  from  attendance  at  church, 
withered  with  the  belief  that  it  is  ''on  the  whole,  a  ca- 
lamity." No  one  but  the  impervious  university  em- 
piric will  hereafter  repeat  these  words.  They  may  be 
true  of  the  history  of  priest-power  which  forged  out  of 
the  kuriakos  the  chains  of  Jesus,  but  that  has  little  to 
do  with  the  history  of  Christianity.  Christianity  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  truths  of  socialism. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  ebionites,  essenes  and 
therapeutsB  were  about  one  and  the  same.**  We  are 
fortunately  able  to  prove  by  Philo  and  others,  includ- 
ing many  msoriptions,  that  no  difference  exists  between 
therapeuts,  essenes  and  thiasoL  In  fact,  the  two  names 
essenes  and  thiasoi  are  derived  from  the  same  Gbreek 
word.**  All  thesp  powerful  associations  being  in  lull 
scope  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  is  important  to 
know  more  lubout  them.**  Dr.  Oehler  shows  ub  that  the 
therapeutae  were  the  same  as  the  thiasoL**  Dr.  Light- 
foot  struggling  to  excuse  the  great  swindle  that  turned 
Christianity  over  to  the  monox>olies  of  money  and  prop- 
erty is  suicidal  enough  to  say:  "Their  simple  mea&  are 
sacrifices;  their  refecto]^  is  their  sanctuary;  their  pres- 
ident is  their  priest"    lliis  language  of  itself  gives  tiie 

MLfiden,  Dionw.  Klhut.,  p.  58,   note  100:   *'Di6  ff»ns6  G«MUaehAft  dir 
"    •     In  ilteren  Zelt       "  ....   — 


Sohftntpieler  babe  in  ilteren  Zeiten  ^Uvot  geheUen."  Tbe  teeenes  and  thw* 
apentae  both  are  now  found  mixed  together  with  the  dicvo*  ruv  v«pl  Hv  aU- 

t4  Pbllo,  Quod  Omn.  Pr&Uu  Liber,  XII.,  4S7:  "E<rv«ZM....ai«A6cTev  cAXfM- 
ar^  wapnwiLOt,  6ai6nirn%.'*  Again  I  18,  p.  460:  rwv  "Enmimv  ^  havimm,  isd 
•gain,  Fnig„  p.  682:  "KaAovrroi  tkiv  'Eo-o-oioi,  voaa  ^9  han&nfta^ujtli  Som*  Tft 
vpoaiiYop^«c  •i^*^*^*^'**  This  makes  the  dertTsaoo  sltogether  Oresk.  as  ws 
proceed  to  show  tbe  etymons  of  the  8  great  orders,  and  how  by  psrrsnkm 
of  name  by  many  dialects  they  are  but  one  vast  order  In  fact. 

MPhllo's  ^ton}Ti}f,  ie.,  most  excellent,  or  holy,  is  from  hvUn^  haOowsd. 
It  is  derived  out  of  dt'o^ov,  by  doabling  the  v,  for  a  proTtndal  dialect,  as 
Philo  oalls  It  Thus  we  hare  ioouo%  for  dtovof ;  or,  as  l^inhaolus  writes  it, 
'Oo^aaioc,  instead  of  Eo^acuov.  Some  wrote  it  'Eo-aaiyref  ana  *Bwiyroc  Utd  to 
ofbet  this  we  And  In  the  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  of  that  date,  dMov^pec 

M Oehler,  MSS.:  '^cp«ir«vrflu— Nach  der  im  Saraplaion  anf  ImUm  £efto> 
denen  Inschrlft  ButL  Hdl..  vni.,  1884,  p.  108,  haben  ^gurevrai  eina  Waih- 
nng  dargebracht  fUr  den  Konlg  MithradMea  Bopator,  Bm,  JETaOL  VI.,  1881; » 

888,  nr.  88,  enthUt  eine  Weihdngder  ^cpovcvraZ  oi  ^  rnvrmv 4v4imm»  mt 

dan  Antioohna*  die  Xdnigen  nnduemetrlos.**  In  adjoined  nQmbaKi,nr.Oab- 
lar  dtea  a  doaen  or  mora  inscriptions  showing  the  anolant  tbar^^aatsi;  and 
all  proves  that  aa  early  aa  Antioehna,  these  and  Iha  sssanlan  aoolaMaa  wars 
rvnning  hand  in  hand,  doing  tbe  trada  labor  spd  in  a  praaparona  ooadltlea 
in  msay  cities  of  Asia  ICincr  and  the  iaknda. 
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wbole  btuineBB  away.  He  might  as  well  admit  the  Belf- 
evident  fact  that  they  were  pure  trade  and  labor  unions, 
which,  living  at  the  common  table,  under  the  commu- 
nal code,  and  rapidly  growing  into  avast  political  power 
were  voting  for  the  officera  who  were  pledged  to  give 
them  the  public  work;  and  have  confessed  that  the 
sanctimonious  priests  insidiouslv  deprived  them  of  this 
economical  power  and  wimbled  into,  and  finally  got 
their  holdings,  degrading  their  pure  Solonic,  self-help 
scheme  into  a  hideous  priest-power.  This  comes  nearer 
to  being  the  history  of  the  church. 

Ebionites  were  hemero-baptists,  a  term,  which  trans- 
lated, means  hand-to-mouth  initiates;  but  of  course 
they  conformed  somewhat  to  the  common  requirements 
of  the  cotemporaneoua  public," 

Investigation  reveals  that  the  therapeutee  and  the  es- 
senes  were  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  one  and  the  same 
alike  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  Egypt  They  are 
now  proved  by  several  inecriptiona  to  have  worked  hand 
in  hand,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberiae,  with  the  eranos, 
in  effecting  the  emancipation  of  slavea.  At  Athens  this 
eranos  under  the  milder  cognomen  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Syriao  forms,  was  met  with  resolute  and  perhaps  fatal 
resiatance,"  The  inBcriptions  coming  to  light  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  archffiologist  Oehler,  to  substantiate 
the  supposition  that  they  were  intenselr  secreL 

They  were  numerous  at  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  sev- 
eral new  testimonies  show  them  to  have  had  the  bunal 
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ThaaaaDea  mwi  aine  Vrao.  welobe  el 
tDr  dta  FiauHflnng  ganban  <raT.  iTgl.  i 
qntaiMhlagBn  hat;  aa  M  Otnik  die  AoS 
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attachment  legalizing  all  that  was  Tisible  in  their  organ* 
ization  under  the  lex  collegia  tenuiorum.  The  penetra- 
tion of  Neander  and  Mosheim  has  established  that  the 
ehristians  took  refuge  in  them  during  four  monarchs' 
reigns,  and  for  at  least  a  hundred  years  were  closely  al- 
lied and  confounded  with  them.  They  were  eyerywhere 
and  were  as  much  Oreek  as  Egyptian  or  Boman;  and 
tibey  abounded  in  Ph(Bnicia»  Syria  and  Palestine,  under 
one  communal  code  but  haying  a  number  of  co-related 
names.**  They  are  found  to  haye  inyariably  possessed 
the  common  table  so  popular  and  economical  throughout 
the  ancient  world;  and  it  was  by  this  invaluable  usage 
that  they  were  able  to  head  off  the  speculations  of  the 
proyision  rings  which  have  been  the  bane  of  every  aga^* 
Benan  also  in  his  life  of  the  Messiah  several  times  de- 
clares that  the  therapeutae  of  Philo  were  a  branch  of  the 
Palestinian  essenes. 

We  now  proceed  to  state  what  is  known  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  organizations  upon  the  founder  of  Christian- 
ity. Seemin^y  to  hide  this,  doubt  and  uncertain^  have 
covered  it.  Every  contamination,  such  as  the  Tiibin- 
gen  school  has  been  jumbling  the  evidence.  It  is  even 
denied  that  Jesus  existed.^     He  is  proving  a  strictly 

•tNeuider,  Hitt,  I.,  p.  60  mn.,  drawing  all  potsible  from  Phllo,  who 
Mema  to  have  consldensd  both  orden  m  aboat  allka  and  directly  Interlinked, 
saya  the  therapeatio  life  waa  godly.    They  were  Hebrewe;  they  were  com> 


to«nslatlon  of  the  other."  I.,  p.  61 ;  both  repudiated  alaTery ;  and  the  obaer- 
rant  and  acholarly  commentator  Joins  to  thia  that  one  may  pre-aappoae  a 
relationship  with  Christian  aectB;  aort  of  nominal  Christians;  an  element  of 
mysticiBm  in  both. 

40L1idera//>ioRyt.  Kihut,  p.  12,  declarea  that  the  etymon  ^parp««  wQl 
stftndgood  for  erery  other  term;  note  26:  "In  ttbertragener  Bedeatong ateht 
wohl  anoh  ^parpia  in  weiteatem  Sinn  f  ttr  Verein ;  ^p«rpi«  Ag^nwr,  Uban,  I^seL, 
rV..  p.  646,  riff  rmp  w9\v^paytL6vmv  ^paraiat.  Plat..  De  JTuHot..  XV..  147. 
Soanch  evfiMo^a  aoAaxwv,  Llban.  EpL,  d4,  p.  46;  Tgl.  iroiifvwiM^ 


p.  1018.' 

41  Joseohus,  (see  Indea  in  v.  Jouphu  and  noitt,  quoting  hia  words),  has 
been  fonna  bv  the  scholara  of  very  recent  times  to  be  exceedingly  accu- 
rate. SeTcrai  allusions  of  his,  long  denied,  have  lately  turned  out  true  to 
the  inscriptions.  Josephus,  like  Diodorus,  is  being  searched  bv  the  achol- 
ara  afresh.  It  haa  been  long  denied  that  his  references  to  the  founder 
were  genuine.  This  is  now  no  longer  denied,  but  it  turns  out  that  he 
•poke  of  him  about  sis  times  in  bis  various  works;  and  some  of  them  are 
being  quoted  word  for  word.  According  to  Whiston,  it  is  found  that  Jose- 
phus was  a  member  of  the  Essenes.  Enseb.,  I.,  11,  of  Eoda,  BUL^  quotes 
verbatim  the  evidence  of  Josephus  regarding  "Jamea,  the  brother  of  Jesua 
who  is  called  the  Christ. ''^  Origen,    Comm,  m  MaUk,,  2S4,   saya  that  Jose- 

e'  us  apoke  of   **James  the  brouier  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  the  Christ.*' 
■omen,  BItL  JBoato..  L.  1.  ^vea  evidrace  of  the  trnthfolneia  of  Joaephus 
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historical  oliaraoter  and  man?  of  the  best  early  vriten 
hare  reluctaatlT  admitted  it,  but  their  testimonj  hoe 
been  auBpiciouely,  not  to  say  purposely  covered  up.  The 
hawking  ohampiona  of  property  and  power,  etarUed  by 
a  foreboding  that  the  advocatea  of  labor  cannot  longer 
be  withheld  from  a  Imowledge  of  true  reasons  why  uiia 
intellectual  giant  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple,  and  seeing  that  Christianity,  if  realized,  will  also 
drive  them  to  the  wall,  are  loud  against  him  to  this  day 
and  pronounce  his  personality  and  his  doctrine  false. 
We  propose  to  tnm  uie  light  upon  their  blasphemy.  We 

ud  gnotai  hit  ulebralfid  wordi  in  AnHq.  XVIIl,,  iii„  1.  Sas  Bronx,  note, 
IB.  jWone  ia  witniH  for  the  isDuiDeDcu  ol  loiaptiDi  in  Dt  Vir,  Itlmitr. 
wb«r>  the  AtiUq.  of  Joiepbut,  XVIII..  iii..  3.   n  quolgd  mrhiMii.    Gsorilai 

A  FWi.  PtM.  iH  CkriiU.  wriiian  IWO,  qnoisi  AMiq.,  xVlf  I.,  ili..  S.  Twrbatim, 
iddiDf  Ibal  iLere  wuiubjoiDed  tbi«;  "And  lbs  tamoui  umc  dI  CbritltiDi 

Ooim.  llbar.,  'xLVIlT*  tMk'otX  Daw  uDknoim'book  of  7ofspbu>  wbon 
dll*  w»  aiMaiuitfOnUniTXTK.  In  thii  oork  IbejBiiib  biatonin  ipeiki 
of  "Ttu  DtttnitwB/CknM.--  Euiebiui,  HiK.  Seda..  1.,  11,  ipaaki  ol  Jaigphoa 
baiinf  In  hit  SOih  Boat^  BUIorla.  ipokec  ot  Ibe  vcngeinca  wbich  Istl 
apoa  Ul>  Jewi  who  ilew  Jiniei  Ihe  Juil,  wbo  wai  lbs  brolbai  ot  Jeini  who 
wu  ull«d  (bs  Christ.  Oiigsn,  Omm.  in  JToXU.,  p.  3M,  mors  than  coDCrmt 
II.  Jamea  waa  muidcied  AD.  (S.  Caatidoiut,  Hill.  TriparHt.  e  Samimn, 
■bout  A.D.  510.  guvs  a  a;Dopiii  ot  Joiephua'  CElebralid  atitemeiit  in  AiMg., 
XVIIl.,  iii..  S,  anbacribing  lo  iu  being  genuine.  Atais  Jotaphua  maniioiu 
that  "thcT  darad  put  Jeana  lo  daalh,"  wrJilen  by  SozomoD,  A.D.  «40.    Tbc- 

l£a  tolloiring:  "Tba  city  of  Ibe  Jewi  was  lakoa  and  ttao  nralli  ot  God  una 
kindled  and  Joasphua  wilneaaEi  a)ia.  Ihat  tbii  cama  upon  Ihsm  on  acconnt 
ot  tha  daalb  ot  Jeana."  Godtradui  Vilarbrieniii,  in  hi<  Oirtii.,  p.  SM  r«. 
SutKi.,  about  A.D.  lEW,  conBcnia  and  quolaa  hia  paaaag;a>.    It  ia  toond  thM 

ai  tollowt:  "So'baaiaemfaled  tba  SBDbedrim  of  >di|a>,  and  Icoocbt  bs- 
torg  Ihem  the  brolbet  oF  taiot.  wbo  was  called  Cbiiil,  oboaa  name  wu 
jamaa."    Ambroaa,  on  Kegeaippua,  In  Etod.  Urb.  filmw^H,,  Ub.  II.  cap. 

in  a"."  J80.  ""^ephoiua'calliaiui,  BUI  EtSti..  Ub..  I.'.  pI'Wfll,  about  A.d' 

roe.  JaSu™*  0IB*A^D"eea  ipeaEng  o(  JoKp'hM»i  follo«fr°jMna  officti- 
Isd  In  Iho  tamplo  wiih  Ihe  pricata."  "Tbi.."  laya  Whialon.in  bia  Irmu.ol 
joaaBbua,  11.. p.  BTI.  "was  ukeo  trom  Euaebiua,  HUL  Eeda.,  who  aan  l( 
na  copied  (rem  bi*  XtMoinafilK  CaptiMr."  John  Malela.CTInni,.  Kb.,  X., 
A.D.  HO;  Glfcaa.  Jimol,  p.  234,  wiluan  A.D.  lift);  Jobann  Zonarai.  of  Bj- 
unlinm  CItnmiciHt  AimaUnm.  I2lh  cenlurr,  all  wrola  aubataDliatinK  the 
Irnltttnlnaaa  ot  iha  wriliBgi  ot  Josephm.  Cedranua,  A.D.  loeo,  quoiea  Joie- 
phea,  .*■««.,  XVIII..  iii.,  for  taliabla,  in  h-  ■     - 


__    __     _  _  Joseph.,  p.  81,  about 

A.D.  goo,  quQiea  ibe  An^..  XVIIl..  111.,  S,  verbalim.  Both  Suidaa  and 
Tbopbrlact  quoted  tiom  the  jfnaMri  of  (Ae  CbpHi«|r  of  Uc  Jm,  a  book  na- 
Tgcheardol  in  modem  limei,  written  £7  Josapbus,  which  lepealedlr  apoke 
of  Jeana  Cbtial.  It  mual  have  been  ot  great  valne.  Gibbon,  Itirt.  iVd.  d 
rai.,  chap,  ivi.,  note  ae,  aayi  tha  menlion  of  JoteiibuB     'ia  do  vnlgar  fot- 

Jirr,-  laodorot  Poluiiolo,  pupil  of  Chrysonom,  lib.  iv..  Aiiilobmai.  SS6. 
.D.  410.  quoted  tba  AnUq.,  XVIII..  iii,,  S,  verbatm.  But  Jeaua.  alio  Ibe 
cbriitiani,  are  mention ed-Sea  mdw  in  v.  incl'g.  c alch- words :-bT  Trajan. 
HadiiiD.  PliuT,  Die  Chiyi,,  Abgar,  Ponliua  Pilalo,  Galen.  Lenlulna.  Vopaleus 
by  toai  of  the  Augustan  bialoiiant  and  several  oibei  Pagan  writers,  and 
Indlrwtlj,  hj  Celaui,  Lucian.  Porphjry.  Maerobius,  and  namaroai  biacrip- 
tlonal  monumanu,  Ibe  moal  anrprlaing  ot  Iheni  bgmg  lannmaiabM  BOO*  n 
aadM-froud  Rom*,  all  proTiOf  him  n  blHottcal  duncui. 
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are  exhibiting  proof  that  the  socialism  called  chriatiaa* 
ity  was  cheated  of  its  economic  half.  It  was  swindled 
out  of  the  most  important  moiety  of  its  usefulness  and 
goodness;  robbed  of  the  great  life-sustaining  nourish- 
ment, leaving  little  but  famishing  lies  which  aUure  but 
do  not  satisfy.  Awakening  by  their  own  energy,  men 
discover  that  the  church  is  far  astray  from  the  original 
plan  of  salvation.  Millions  refuse  to  longer  attend  the 
mocking  ordeals  of  a  vapid  and  hypocritical  cant,  which 
like  the  ancient  official  paganism  despoiled  the  name  of 
religion  and  made  a  history  of  Christianity  the  antith- 
esis of  a  history  of  the  church. 

The  evidence  that  the  ebionites,  essenes,  nazarene% 
therapeutee,  thiasoi,  hetserse,  eranoi  and  collegia  were 
one  and  the  same  the  world  over,  under  the  Solonic 
dispensation  is  now  overwhelmingly  manifest  through 
the  modem  schools  of  science;  and  we  shall  hereafter 
only  bring  them  in  as  occasion  requires.  We  proceed 
to  pen  down  our  history  of  the  proletarian  classes  then 
struggling  under  the  emperor  Tiberiua  This  powerful 
man  after  receiving  the  official  report  of  Pilate,  and  his 
predecessor  who  wrote  out  the  life,  goodness,  elevating 
influence  and  moral  perfection  of  Jesus,  which  is  pre- 
served but  denied,  is  said  to  have  been  a  christian. 

Matthew,  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, says:  ''Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem."  It  is  well 
known  and  fully  acknowledged  that  this  Herod  who 
was  a  brutal  ruler  and  possessed  enormous  power  over 
the  province,  was  exceedingly  jealous,  and  being  a  nar- 
row-minded and  cruel  man,  he  caused  the  indiscrimin- 
ate slaughter  of  male  children,  even  including  his  own 
son,^'  in  order  to  drag  them  all  under  the  broadaxe  at 
one  swoop,  so  as  to  make  sure  the  death  of  the  proph- 
etic Jesus  among  the  victims  of  his  jealous  rage.  But 
ah!  there  had  been  "wise  men "  there,  who  had  taken 
precautions  against  his  assassination.  Something  secret 
and  extraordinary  occured  right  here  at  the  manger  or 
cave  which  is  believed  to  have  been  told  in  the  ungar- 
bled  original  history  given  by  Matthew,  written  in  the 
Hebrew- Aramaic  tongue,  now  known  to  have  been  the 

4S  See  nmra,  note  10,  of  thii  chapter,  quoting  the  anecdotal  mention  by 
Macrobiaa,  SatumaHat  who  gives  the  bruUl  speech  of  Herod,  on  being  tola 
Ibat  hit  owA  son  was  one  or  tha  victims  ;~"m7  swine  rather  than  mo.** 
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laognage  nsed  b^  8L  Matthev  in  his  Gtoepel,  but  lost  in 
■omebody'fl  tergi  versatioD  and  ruin  in  after  days.  Ho v> 
ever,  Origen,  the  scholar,  scientist,  student  and  recorder 
of  iacta,"  having  read  the  afterwards  burned  histor;  of 
Hegesippus  who  wrote  the  story  soon  after  the  cruci- 
fixion, nad  in  it,  means  of  knowledge  at  his  command. 
His  book  on  the  hietorv  of  the  doings  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples,  was  burned  because  it  told  of  the  ebionitic 
essenes  who  had  mellowed  the  field  into  which  Jesus 
plants^  and  careered,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  es- 
cape of  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  infant  to  Egypt.  Justin, 
•  who  was  also  very  early,  read  it  and  from  him  we  have 
the  story.**  But  the  remarkable  and  tell-tsle  point  of 
tliis  certainly  wonderful  revelation,  which  he  traces 
back  to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is,  that  no  distinction  is 
made  in  tne  name  of  the  secret  order  into  which  the 
three  were  initiated.  He  calls  it  all  Mithraio,  corres- 
ponding to  the  emperor  Hadrian's  letter  to  Servianus 
vhen  in  Alexandria,  about  A.D.  V2S.**  It  is  known  that 
the  Mithraio  mysteries  were  the  essenic,  therapeutic 
and  eranic;   and  Hadrian  is  but  one  of  a  dozen  good 

■  Orlfm  \t  Dovidnllted  M  VU  mMt  Itanxd  of  iJI  11m  uclMit  ooman. 
tatoim  OD  tha  nenU  reeordsd  In  Ui«  »•*  THtunaot.      Be  wu  sttHkcd  b; 

th<  pnUtM  aad  deapoUan  of  cbrlitluiltT  ud  dclTen  to  ■---'-' ■  — '  ' 

lullj  10  ■  Bm«l  d«atb 

A.  1 — *■_    ™_i  rt —  j.i^_j^n,j_  ^.^p_  ijjrtii^^   Bpaaka  01 


fomd  Ui*  latuit  with  JOHpb   uid    ul>  matbsr  In  a  cbt*.     Tbi 
wbo  aclad  •U7  itnngilj  ttta  tbe  tear  and  bwdUlj  to  '' 


Gor  Amerloui  1! 
EgTp- 
0  proTldad  for  ibelc  wolru. 


lud  to  ba  doDO   a 

tbrongb  ill 

ait  Mortb  and  Caiuda.  and    land 
tbanpantia  tarotberboodi      "  ~     ~  ~ 

MWeiWa  tba  ilawii 

UinlT  muat  bavi  lean  Pblafon'i  now  loit  ooik:  aflec  himHif  DiamiODiD|[ 
Iba  Chtiitiam,  in  AtUumino,  ^ivwlan  BUt..  XXIX.,  1.  Vopalcna  un^  "Ac 
a«  anli  mib<  .iGiypliorum  iraacilur  at  maum  aaia  ciadx  qnod  In  Klleru 
nun  11.  Had  Hani  apiiialim  ponam  si  LJbrliPblagontla  libaili  ajaa  prDdiUm. 
•iqu  paailDa  .iGtmiorDm  riu  dalegelnr;  'Hadiianni  Asfoilni,  StKiUD 
Conauli,  Salatam.  jGcrptam.  quam  mitai  landabaa,  Servlane  caiiiisma  to- 
Um  dldicl  lavnm,  panaaUm  al  ad  omnia  fams  momenU  TelitulaDi.  Illlc 
qol  Serapam  coluni,  Cbrlaliani  lunl  al  devoii  lunt  Serapl,    qal    aa   CbrlatE 

namo  CbilKianorum  praabflai  non'^lEematlcni,  Don  ha'raipai,  dob  aliptai! 
Im«  Ilia  palrlaicha  cum  jGfjrpium  vBngrll.  ab  diii  Sarapidem  adorara,  ab 
alliacogllorCbilatnm.    Cenna  hominum  aedltioailmnm.  Tanlaalmom,  iolnrlo. 

Alll  Tilnin  cODllanI,  alii  ciuita  conficltnr.  alii  liDlGonea.  oainaa  carta  cnlo*- 
eamqna  anU  m  vldaotor  al  hibaotiu.  Podifroai  quod  ait«ol  babtal,  li»l>- 
■Dtcatil  qnod  tadani  na  cblracrici  qnidan  apnd  oca  odoii  vlTant" 
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writers  about  Christ  who  declares  mithraism  to  hare 
presented  the  closest  resemblance  to  Christianity  of  all 
other  pre-Christian  secret  unions  or  brotherhoods. 

Brought  up  under  the  veil  from  boyhood^  Jesus  knew 
how  to  keep  secrets.^  Baring  Gould,  in  his  work  on 
the  Last  and  Hostile  Gospels,  charges  that  this  Messiah 
did  not  perform  his  miracles  as  a  Jewish  prophet,  but 
holds  that  he  was  brought  up  in  Egypt  as  a  magician 
and  an  initiate  into  the  then  heathen  temples,  which 
were  those  of  the  Mithraic  and  therapeutic  doctrines. 
According  to  Benan,  who  spent  money  and  a  useful  life 
in  his  research  into  the  character,  surroundings  and  in-  * 
fluence  of  this  great  teacher,  it  seems  that  at  best,  "He 
was  a  stranger  and  without  influence,  long  compelled 
to  lock  his  discontent  within  himself  and  to  communi- 
cate his  sentiments  only  to  the  initiate  society  which  ac- 
companied him."  According  to  the  Ogdoad,  VUJL,  the 
Decad,  X.,  the  Duodecad,  XIL,  in  all  30,  the  80  aeons  or 
periods  of  his  life  are  accounted  for.  U,  as  recounted 
m  the  strange  averment  of  Irenseus,  Jesus  lived  to  be 
fifty  years  old,  from  the  time  he  was  initiated  by  the 
wise  men,  and  started  -for  Egypt,  he  would  be  a  long 
time  in  Egypt  learning  arts,  and  still  be  thirty  years  in 
Nazareth  with  his  father  who  soon  returned  to  nis  home. 
This  accounts  for  his  powerful  secret  organization  and 
possible  sympathy  and  personal  acquaintfmce  with  John 
the  Baptist. 

Search  as  we  may,  the  knowledge  we  are  able  to  col- 
lect of  the  years  that  elapsed  between  the  mysterious 
escape  from  Judseaand  the  first  intimations  of  him,  when 
working  at  his  father's  trade  in  and  about  Nazareth,  is 
extremely  meager.  It  is  acknowledged  that  he  studied 
magic  in  Egypt  Some  accounts  prove  him  to  have 
learned  this  and  taught  it  for  the  economic  purpose  of 
earning  a  living  diiring  the  danger  period  of  his  sojourn 
in  Africa.  There  are  some  apocryphal  stories  about 
his  infant  precocity  which  are  silly.  Me  learned  to  be  a 
good,  intelligent  member  of  his  union ;  he  learned  to 
speak  Greek;  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Syriac  and 
Coptic;  he  was  probably  acquainted  with  Philo;  he  re« 
turned  to  Jerusalem  and  took  more  instructions  from 

4«  Mattk.,  xvL.  20;  xvii  ,9;  Mark,  viii..  80;  il..  8.    *'Tor«  iitvr^Ktun  r«4t 
liodifrart  avrov,  iva  fLnitvi  cIvm^ik,  ore  avrof  ivriv  h  Xpi9r6t,**    For  Mark,  Tiii.. 
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Gamaliel  and  other  learned  and  good  rabbis  of  tbe  saa- 
hedrim,  and  went  back  to  bis  father,  an  educated  and 
accomplished  young  man.. 

He  was  not  above  work  This  is  the  everlasting  glorj 
of  JeauB.  Without  this  world-renowned  attribute  he 
is  of  no  possible  figure  in  a  history  of  the  ancient  lowly. 
All  commentators,  all  historians,  all  adverse  critics,  the 
Gibbons,  Lucians,  Porphyries,  Paines,  Ingersols,  even 
the  Jews  unite  in  the  unequivocal  admission  that  he 
was  a  lowly,  humble,  refined,  faultless,  perfect  working- 
man,  against  whom  never  a  fault  of  movement  or  slip  of 
judgment  was  discovered  from  the  days  he  trod  the 
eartii  down  to  this  our  living  age.*' 

Jesus,  if  we  must  dismisa  the  report  of  Irenseos,  was 
fourteen  years  old  when  Tiberius  assumed  imperial 
power  at  Rome.  Jerusalem,  the  land  of  the  Jordan, 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  belonged  to  Rome.  This  emperor, 
on  hearing  of  his  crucifixion  which  he  regarded  as  an 
illegal  deed,  was  incensed  and  punished  the  proca- 
rator  Pontius  Pilate  severely  for  nis  part  in  it.  Tibe- 
rius was  BO  pleased  with  the  good  works  of  Christ  that 
he  wanted  him  enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Rome." 

•'  RgniB,  Jam.  pp.  ET%  S.  4,  bum..-  "Ho  wu  probablf  ■  mvt  at  prodi- 

^aiu  i">icB,  elaqimea.  miKDtliim  and  iwealacM,  and  kDnw  bow  to  mill* 

■p«ik  lo  him  from  wlihoai,  God  jg  In  Him:  Ha  liTCi  In  tb«  boioa  at  Cod, 

Him,  wiihoui  the  Dend  of  ihnnder' and  ihaboih,  lilis  Homi:  oi  of  i  rs*Ml- 
Inctsmpedlika  Job;  or  of  in  oncls  llki  tba  old  desk  URei;  or  ■ /■milid 
fcniaa  [ika  that  or  Socritei;  orot  iha  aoiel  Qibcial,  liks  M*bomai,..."  li 
la  impouibLs  to  raiia  acT  queitioo  at  race,  ar  to  Inqnirg  what  blood 
Sowad  In  fall  Talni." 

MTartslHan,  ■*P'*'-  V.t  ■•Vttna  emdMiatnm.  na  qui  Dan*  »b  ttapanton 

ctaitrtUnnm  In  UKiiltim  intrarlt,  ummicUta  albl  gi  BJrU  PbIbiHui  quo  II- 
Ue  Tarltatam  latltu  dlTlnltatla  niielaT«nt,  deinllt  tA  aeiiatQiii  cum  pnerogn- 
tlTa  anffra^i  anl,  Saoatua.  quia  Don  Ipaa  probirent,  leapult.'*  Tba  aenata 
In  lefnalDfi  waa  tbni  annbfalng  the  amperor  who  la  npoitad  br  moiaUuin  ana 
lo  b»Tg  baeii  conTertod.  Mr.  Gibbon,  otup.  iTl.,  DOta  lOfi,  howtvar.  tbinki 
""'  '^^aaDaia'arafnaAlta  place  Jeani  anuuu  tba  diirtnltiaa  of  Boma  t"  — ^ 


nlaa  tba  an«ar  at  Tlbeilaa,  who  oostentedUmaalf  wtth  hia  toasting  of  all 
chriatluia  kindly  daritia  Uu  four  remilDlii|  jutn  of  hU  lifs.  Eaaauna  and 
ObTTaoatom  oonflnn  Uil*  atorj  of  Tlbarina.  Alloa  Lampridlna.  at.  lArdner. 
flaHmiHa.  III.,  p.  IGT.  taaUfiea  tbat  Aiaiindai  Serania  —"-'  theautnaaot 
Abraham,  Cbrlal.  Orpbani  and  otbaia  io  be  plaead  Id  Ua  larulnm  or  tuc 
torn  aanelonun,  amona  othara.  Kaandar.  II..  p.  T.ttila  na  that  Conatantlna 
Chloma,  thalUhar  of  Conatantlna,  and  apuiD,  ftaTO  a  place  far  Chrlil.  brttaa 
Bid*  of  the  Coda  of  Borne.  Among  tha  Xluabiilui  deitlsi  la  Iha  iDacrlptlon, 
D«s  CttUI;  Ib  Pulatlnl*  Fngtlliram.  Orall,  no.  IStt.  Oorina.  Mmtnunttm 
.u/uu— 1 — r.-^  P.11IT.,  ipaakaof  thetandencT.  at  tba  time  o(  Tlbnlaa 
'lamate  tha   Roman   deltlga  Into  ona:    "Velntl  Dan 


nbadna.  In  aplta  of  tbe  acData.  a 


870  soLoira  law  under  tiberius. 

The  arohsologists  inform  ub  that  while  there  were  no 
baptistB  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
the  great  Solonic  organizations  were  baptist.  This  we 
have  shown  in  our  chapter  on  that  subject^*  In  perfect 
conformity  with  this  new  discovery  that  Jesus  founded 
Christianity  in  the  Solonic  brotherhoods,  we  find  him, 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  courting  the  acquaintance 
of  John  the  Baptist  Commentators  are  confounded 
in  this  mysterious  event.  That  there  was  an  initiation 
of  baptism  here  the  whole  christian  world  seems  agreed. 
But  nobody  until  now  knew  that  thousands  of  genuine 
labor  unions  existed  at  that  moment  in  and  around  those 
regions **  They  thronged  in  Lower  Syria  a  few  leagues 
up  from  North  Palestine  when  this  occurred  and  the 
stone  monuments  of  dozens  of  them  are  fotind  among 
the  ruins  of  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Joppa  in  Phcenioia  twenty* 
five  miles  away.  Even  fishermen's  inscriptions  are  now 
being  picked  up  on  the  famous  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Ghili- 
lee.  The  Nazarenes  were  mithraic  ebionites  taking 
their  name  from  Nazareth  and  nobody  knows  how  long 
they  had  been  there.  There  was  contempt  for  them  be- 
cause they  were  an  organization  of  working  people. 
Benan  has  shown'^  that  Nazareth  was  a  city  of  conten- 
tious discussions  and  that  its  people  were  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  condition  of  things  in  JudsBa,  about 
the  time  of  Herod's  reign.  They  were  almost  at  a  point 
of  revolt.  The  miseries  they  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  galled  their  conscience  and  manhood,  and  they  ap- 
pear sad  in  their  beautiful  topographical  retreat,  one  of 
the  most  charming  in  the  world  to  this  day.    It  is  a 

lararium.    The  much-quoted  hl«toriMi  of  the  C«urs.  JElias  Lftinpridias,  in 
Akx.  SevenUf  XVIII.,  48.  brings  more  evidence  showing  that  Jesne  was  long 


deified  by  the  pagans  at  Borne :  *H!}apitolium  septimo  qaoque   die.   cum    in 

idlt,  templa  fteqnei 
que  inter  deos  reoipere.    Quod  et  Hadrianns  cogitaase   fertur,  qui  templa 


urbe  esset,  ascendit,  templa  fteqnentarit.  Christo  tern  plum  f acere  TOlnit.  enm- 


in  omnibus  ciTltatibus  bItI  simulaoris  Jusserat  fieri,  qu»  hodieque  idclrco. 
quia  non  habent  numina  dicuntur  Hadnani.  qua  iUe  ad  boo  parasse  diceba< 
turj  sed  prohibitut  est  ab  is,  qui  consulentes  sacra  reppererant  omnes 
christianos  futures,  si  id  fecisset,  et  templa  reltqua  desecrenda."  All  this 
for  the  pagans  who  cravea  to  have  Jesus  swell  out  of  the  erironment  of  in> 
dustry  to  which  he  belonged ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  at  a  rvrj 
early  time  a  strong  opi>oBition  by  the  workers*  organizations  themselw  who 
claimed  that  to  inflate  their  master  to  an  aristocratic  realm  would  be  blas- 
phemy. In  the  interest  of  priesto^  prelates  and  unearned  wealth. 

4*Afpra,  in  the  precedmg  chapter. 

M  Augustine's  curious  passage  in  Joan.,  V.:  "Mithra  Christlanua  est,*'  is 
explained  in  this  discovery.  V^ltzing,  HiH.  Oarp.  Prof,,  I.,  p.  880,  refer* 
to  this  astonishing  confession  when  ne  says:  "Les  membres  dea  colltees 
prefessionels  et  fun^rairea  s'  appelaient  ordinairement  eotRgue;  c'est  A  <ure 
membre  du  mftme  colldge;  amicl  ou  sodales;  c'  est  A  dire  comeradaa  M 
amis. 

•1  L{/^  qfjtiui,  in  his  beautiful  topographical  dissertation^ 
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monument  to  their  honor  as  men,  that  the;  had  the  in- 
telligence to  revolt  against  the  oppressionB  the;  were 
(H^melled  to  submit  to. 

This  personage,  amid  these  self-help  organizations, 
in  the  ;ear  A.D.  SO  or  before,  began  to  teach  the  al- 
ready developed  lore  of  truth.  He  explained  with  won- 
derful powers  the  necesBitiee  of  auniversal  brotherhood 
and  the  w^S  of  salvation  from  the  tyranny  we  have  de- 
scribed, ti  strict  conformity  vrith  the  law  of  Solon, 
which  was  now  more  than  ever  hated  by  the  aristocrats 
desiring  human  slavery,  he  worked  up  an  opposition 
to  existing  regulations.  It  succeeded-  He  next  car- 
ried his  conquest  into  Jerusalem,  seventy  miles  to  the 
eonth.  He  luid  already  worked  there  aa  a  scholar.  He 
reappeared  as  a  teacher.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
attacked  the  economic  rather  than  religiouB  conditions. 
He  diacoTered  that  there  waa  a  gang  of  outside  traders 
who  were  using  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  aa  a  market 
place  for  gains.  No  one  dared  to  disturb  them  beoanee 
Uke  the  stock  gamblers  of  Lombard  and  Wall  streets, 
they  held  the  shining  coins.  Their  wealth  awed  the 
common  people.  The  sectaries  and  the  Sanhedrim  had 
submitted  to  the  infamy  from  immemorial  time,  until 
the  interests  of  all  were  one. 

But  in  this  master  they  found  amatch.  He  attacked 
these  devils  of  dicker  and  money  changers  and  drove 
them  from  the  sanctuary.  It  waa  no  mere  verbal  sua- 
sion; he  whipped  them  out  like  dogs.  They  had  long 
enough  blasphemed  justice  and  honor  by  turning  the 
sacred  temple  into  shambles  of  mercenary  greed.  They 
had  proved  by  their  desecrations  that  the  love  of  money 
ifl  the  root  of  all  evil  With  a  powerful  hand,  and  be 
must  have  been  a  giant,  he  seized  them  and  violently 
whipped  them  from  the  place.  Inexpresaibly  graphic 
and  terrible  ia  the  Greek  of  this  master-stroke  of  the 
founder  of  socialism." 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  student  of  human  na- 
ture uoderstanda  the  unforgiving  emotion  of  hate,  es- 
pecially when  based  upon  the  dissolute  instinct  of  cov- 
etouanesB.  To  be  interrupted  from  their  methods  of 
money-getting  men  will  fortify  their  pretentions  with  a 

MJtOa,  a..  15-14:  Kal  m^ni  ^ixy^AAMV  »  MtnaF  •■rm  itU'lM  h 
vlf  Tfair4JH  irtrrft^.    hI  nh  rit    <riw*n*>t  (vXoiwir  mam-    ifan    rrvri 
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clandestine  yillainy  inspiring  them  to  secret  oonspir** 
oies  with  the  officers  of  the  law  and  cause  them  to  work 
in  secret,  and  form  unions  of  their  fraternities,  powerful 
in  numbers  and  bribing  influence,  such  as  to  secure  the 
friendship  and  support  of  fellow  millionaires,  prelates, 
politicians,  kin^ps  and  emperors.  This  was  true  in  the 
case  of  the  danng  workingman  who  drove  the  ravenous 
corruptionists,  stock  gamblers  and  provision  rings  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Hatred  and  underhanded 
intrigue  was  soon  to  develop  itself  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
the  proto-martyr.  Jesus  was  a  real  workingman,  Dom 
and  raised  among  vigor-inspiring  environments,  with  a 
feeling  for  the  poor.^  He  went  ahead,  got  down  to  the 
bottom,  planted  a  vast  scheme  of  political  economy  in  the 
open  world;  it  was  secret  before.  True,  he  planted 
amid  the  mellow  brotherhoods,  loving,  working  for,  and 
engendering  sympathy  among  themselves,  the  creators 
and  authors  of  sympathy,  that  grand  and  hitherto  al- 
most unknown  emotion  of  the  human  breast;  but  they 
had  not  yet  dared  to  lisp  louder  than  with  the  still  small 
voice  that  they  had  a  soul,  much  less  a  right  to  herald 
to  all  the  world  the  beautiful  socialism.  They  had 
never  dared  to  burst  the  trammels  of  contempt  and  dan- 

Ser  and  make  of  their  plan  an  open  political  economy  to 
le  new  salvation.  No  one  could  do  this  but  the  kath- 
egemon,  long  promised  to  come  in  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  No  mighty  military  genius,  with  gilded  trappings 
and  kingly  pageantry;  no  Plundering  potentate  or  pre- 
tentious neir  to  proud  dynasties  could  work  the  salva^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  men  of  labor.  The  proud  Hebrew 
of  the  Mosaic  law  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  supposing 
this.  The  poor  and  lowly  Jews,  the  brilliant  working- 
men  both  of  that  day  and  of  this  have  perceived  this 
fundamental  fact  that  do  messiah  could  succeed;  none 
but  a  workingman  bom  of  the  flesh  who  in  humility 
makes  the  weaJth  of  nations,  builds  means  of  enlighten- 
ment, invents,  makes  and  nationalizes  tools  of  labor  to 
solve  the  problem  and  crumble  pride  and  arrogance  into 
dust. 
It  is  probable  that  in  Egypt  he  learned  the  trade  of 

M  Juttin,  (hm,  TrfpK,,  80,  declares  he  wm  ia  the  habit  of  world 
sakiaf  plows  asd  ox-yokes:  "Tovra  yap  rk  rtKnvuik  Spya  tipyAC^f  i»  « 
vMt  Mv,  iporpa  ««t  ivyk,  dtk  ru&ntv  mmx  rk  r^t  JWiawioyrftnw  WntMim    " 
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the  drers.**  We  have  much  to  oay  m  future  pages  about 
the  avers.  They  Bwarmed  in  Aioa  Minor,  especially  in 
the  Phryffian  HeracUa,  Colossse,  Ephesus  and  Laodi- 
cea,  and  tQere  is  important  BibUcal  mention  of  them  in 
several  other  places. 

The  general  teachings  of  Jesus  vere  perfectly  logical, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  great  words  of  Aristotle  who 
told  the  world  that  men  bound  down  to  the  awful  mis- 
eries  they  were  eufEering  in  his  time,  could  not  be  good 
citizens.  That  required  some  freedom  and  independ- 
ence from  the  trammels  of  poverty  and  persecution.  Un- 
der Christianity,  therefore,  -mind  must  be  elevated  to  a 
susceptibility  of  good  citizenship.  The  great  trade  or- 
ganizations were  ready.  Bat  the  millions  of  members, 
all  slaves  or  their  deeoendants,  were  still  too  low,  though 
now  posseaiog  some  means  to  work  out  their  lasting 


X 


e  teacher  is  now  bom.  His  coming  boainess  is  to 
make  the  most  of  conditions.  Sconomio  misery  must 
be  cured.**  Hermes  Pastor,  one  of  the  earliest  church 
fathers,  proposed  a  cure  but  he  was  hounded  down." 
He  wanted  the  cure,  long  in  operation  by  the  law  and  ite 
method,  oelebrated  as  the  brotherhoods,  beautiful  in 
mutual  care.  When  the  kathegemon  came,  he  was  taken 
in  by  the  poor,  but  hunted  by  the  aristocratic,  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

No  shambling,  flounderingmoon-oalf  could  veer  those 
centnries,  unhin|^d  by  the  Soman  conquests,  into  line- 
Such  an  abnormity  as  a  mesaiah  to  set  none  at  liberty 
but  Jews,  and  that  by  dint  of  a  "conquering  hero,"  was 
imposeible.    Another  Athenion  with  a  glittering  wand 

HilHrniUI  Mh  IMouHi.  Lord,  lUl,  p.  21:  "Thcra  an  Mvar*!  Uo- 
Tiaa  bill^id  ot  Cbriit,  procHdlni  from  tiiim  GoipsI;  b>  thai  vblch  Mr. 
Sika  talalM  eniot  La  Broua'a   Atun  Laiam,    ibat  Chrlu  pracUcad  the 


trad*  ei  a  ijv,  and  bin  workiii(  with  tbe  ooJor*;  fromubsDce  ths  Paratan 
B  a  ghop  o(  Cbrial.* 

k  XxTi  ■■ '  ''■Qaibiii'cBDiVa  Ke^'cl  anriTeu  pier' 


lita  lecand  tandi  to  aiplain  iha  mpUMtt  of  i*fai< 
■lioiu  Trom  tba  archaolafiita ;  and   It  may  ha  th 

WAi'^lotia.  PnUm,..  XXX.,  10.  at  pumphn 
Galliai,  XX.,  1:  "Qaibni  cautia  Kernel  anifieai 
sal?  Nesae  quod  itDdii  upiaatia  niiilni*  panic 
CMurU  atllficil  madltatlona  vita  mailma  parli 
in  tniamparaDti*,  Dime  In  •gaatala  daitmlF  Bt  utcoqua  •Dtis  piaritu  oi- 
itor."  SiMod  moat  of  tbalr  tmio  in  axtrama  porarty.  Tmal  and  m  iDtamH' 
lanca;  fut  ao.  Tina  wlib  tho  But  Ariitolla,  ve  aili,  bow  conld  thay  tw 
food  citlrau?    Tboy  conld  thloE  of  notbinf  but  tba  lowett  thinfi. 

MHansM  PulCT,  Ba«k  III.,  JtailiaiiJt.  ■„  cap.  4-  "1  •■;  (bat  otot  ma 
OQ^t  to  b*  aavad  fnan  IboooTanUneas.  Both  b«  wbo  ia  la  want  and  ha  who 
inSualb  IncuBTasiaooaa  ta  dally  Ufa  la  la  nmcb  toittitaaiid  naraailtr  Vho- 
•var  raaoBaa  a  Ms]  tton  pbTUeal  aieiWllT.  wlU  wtn  tin  btaualf  graMJor,- 
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fhe  world  did  not  want.  Another  fire-spitting  Etintu 
with  a  reeking  sword  would  have  made  memory  shudder. 
Another  Spartaous  oould  only  thrill*  much  less  oonTert 
the  dizzy  race.  A  demokola!z  flunkying  before  JehoTah 
for  authority  to  twirl  this  Armageddon  of  Jordan  into  a 
lake  of  blood  and  vengeance  would  not  do.  Such  a  re- 
turn to  thehrascible  and  concupiscent  champions,  who 
had  f  ailed,  would  have  been  a  libel  on  the  masterly  prow- 
ess of  a  jostling  moTement,  the  only  true  representa- 
tive of  the  working  millions.  Mosaism  never  taught 
that  labor  is  the  highest  majesty  of  the  universe.  Thus 
when  the  teacher  came  to  openLj  proclaim  and  redeem 
the  worldy  though  meekest  and  humblest  of  the  lowly, 
he  was  ''King  of  Kings.''  This  Being  is  still  fresh  among 
us,  a  factor  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  whether  spirit- 
ual or  actual  we  care  not — a  representative  of  progress; 
an  eternally  evolving  light,  bmzing  down  upon  civili- 
sation, political  economy,  mutual  love  and  care,  in  beams 
of  the  old  salvation.  The  Hebrew  workingman,  shrewd, 
brilliant^  progressive,  is  again  to  do  as  did  ffreat  num- 
bers of  his  ancient  kindred.  He  will  be  swut  to  redis- 
cover these  almost  demolished  foimdations  of  his  own 
masonry  and  rehabilitate  the  socialism  he  himself  has 

Slanted.  If  to-day  there  exists  a  race  that  deserves  to 
6  proud  of  its  record  it  is  that  of  the  Hebrew.  We 
are  in  possession  of  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  the 
Semitioworkingmen  whoin  Asia  were  foremost  in  plant- 
ing the  enormous  Solonic  organization  which  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  this  history.  It  was  not  the  quarrelsome 
aristocrats  of  Jerusalem  whose  sectaries  fought  for  a 
rich  messiah,  gorgeous  and  studded  wiili  military  trap- 
pings, raging  like  Bar  Cochbas." 

This  species  of  messianism  never  failed  to  end  in  dis- 
aster. They  wanted  nothing  of  ^e  kind.  In  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Babylonia,  Corinth,  Philippi  and  Greek-speaking 

iT  Docne,  BKUt  Mflht,  pp.  428-487,  under  the  denomination  of  AngA  Mm- 
•ioAt,^  gives  a  list  of  those  he  has  discovered:  Guatsma,  Simon  MagQs» 
BasUides,  Menander,  Hanes,  Appollonius  and  others.  Bar  Cochbas  came 
last.  He  had  an  army  of  26,000  men,  and  proposed  to  win  by  the  sword, 
bat  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  Romans,  dunns  Hadrian's  time.  A.D.  180- 
188.  General  disaster  attended  his  ravings,  which  ended  in  the  second 
destruction  of  Jemselem ;  see  Mosheim,  EteUt,  HisL,  I.,  2nd  century,  part 
I.,  cap.  1,  1 11:  "The  Jews,  first  under  Trajan,  A.D.  116,  and  afterwards  un- 
der Adrian,  A.D.  182,  led  on  bv  Bar  Cochbas  who  pretended  to  be  the 
messiah.  laid  insurrection  against  the  Romans;  ana  again  suffered  the 
greatest  calamities.  A  vast  number  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  a  new 
d^,  JEIU  Capitolina,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Jemaalem.  which  not  aa 
tedividual  of  the.  miserable  nee  wae  aU0w«d  to  enter.'*. 
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ulands,  &e  well  as  Falestine,  the  Jews  prove  a  potent 
factor  in  the  great  organized  induBtries.  Their  arche- 
ological  remains  give  them  their  history  in  words  more 
reliable  than  tfaoee  of  any  historian'  and  these  words, 
with  the  crude  slabs  of  stone  which  perpetuate  them 
are  in  the  scientific  collections  of  manj  museums.  Thus 
the  ancient  work  of  the  Solonic  dispensation  is  proved 
to  have  been  largely  Semitic.  The  Hebrews,  environed 
by  persecutions,  shadowed  by  police,  insulted  and  fol- 
lowed by  proconsular  spies,  wisely  mixed  with  the  6en- 
tiles  for  safety,  and  in  a  common  bond,  they  all  safely 
worked  out  the  economical  problem  of  life  together.** 

We  are  far  from  any  wish  to  present  a  disquisition  in 
opposition  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  XTp  to  that 
tmie  no  legal  instrument  of  its  enormous  value  had 
spread  au(£  wholesome  civilization.  But  as  it  is  well- 
blown  and  adhered  to,  alike  by  Jew  and  Oendle,  and 
comes  down  to  us  in  power  and  glory  in  the  sacred 
writ,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  our  criticism  and  scarcely 
of  onr  mention.  It  was  a  religion.  We  are  not  writing 
a  religious  book.  Solonism  was  not  a  religion.  The 
point  in  contact  with  a  history  of  the  strictly  ancient 
unions  is  aimed  only  at  the  working  people.  It  is  seven 
hundred,  or  perhaps  one  thousand  years  more  ancient 
than  the  Solonio  law.  It  provided  for  slavery;  the  new 
jus  coeundi  emancipated  slaves  by  buying  them  honoi^ 
ably  from  their  masters;  the  jus  coeundi  had  no  king,  no 
nationality,  knew  no  distinction  between  man  and  man; 
mosaism  built  cities  and  gilded  temples;  the  jus  ooe> 
ondi  built  only  cabins  of  comfort  and  modest  kiriakoi, 
and  scholte  for  business  details  and  common  tables,  and 
had  miniature  groves  and  fountains  for  aympoBiums, 
banquets  and  communal  joys.  The  one  was  proud, 
majestioal,  ambitious;  the  other  humble,  occult,  unde- 
fended, except  through  the  reverence  of  reigning  des- 
potism for  the  sacrednesB  of  lawgivers  who,  in  almost  a 
reign  of  Saturn  had  established  it;  the  one  paid  its  at- 
tentions to  shrines,  rites  and  sectaries ;  the  other  delved 
in  industries,  built  up  the  wealth  of  nations,  while  bur- 
rowing  in  secret,  and  unknown;  the  one  wanted  its 
Sampsons  and  Solomons;  the  other  held  and  hugged  a 
cods  of  inter-mutnal  love  which  created  avast  emoUonal 

H  John.  lilL.  IS:  T»k  yip  Mmm.  twH  -A  ytmnin,^  tlxir  1  'IniliH.  (n 
ba  n  If.    Sm  iIki  Juiio.  ^U  Si  jbt..  U.,  <MI;  It.,  OM  *    ' 
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Bympathy,  with  father  and  mother,  and  sweet  frater* 
nal  affection — ^new  creations  which  christianitjmade  its 
foundation  and  corner-stone.  Such  is  proved  by  both 
inscriptional  and  literary  evidence  to  have  constituted 
the  difference  between  tne  Moscdc  and  Solonic  dispen- 
sations, in  the  time  of  the  omperor  Tiberiua** 

The  fact  can  '  o  longer  be  suppressed  that  the  men 
at  the  head  of  tMs  j^ec'  movement  were  all  initiates 
into  secret  orders,    ^e;*  were  to  keep  secrets.** 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important  point  in  this  his- 
tory than  the  discovery  that  tho  Jews  of  Phrygia  at  least 
the  theatre  of  the  celebrated  seven  churches  and  many 
others,  did  not  follow  the  Mosaic,  but  the  Solonic  code. 
This  is  being  elaborated  by  the  archaeologista*^    We 

M  Smith.  Diet,  of  th€  Bible,  Bost.,  HI.,  p.  2872,  ezpUim  bow  Paul  tora 
awmy  from  the  strictly  Mosaic  law  and  discarded  circumcision,  which  cer- 
tainly would  act  in  reconciling  the  brotherhoods  in  Asia  Minor  and  oatside 
of  Palestine.  Larrre  numbers  of  the  Jews  left  the  synagocae,  a  porely 
Greek  \7ord  and  temple,  and  joined  the  "Honse  of  the  Lord/'  Neander, 
PUmtkHf*  chap.  ill. :  "it  i«  highly  probable  that  he  was  first  induced  by  bis 
dispo&it^ors  with  the  Hellenists,  to  present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  theop' 
posltio:.  o  tho  Mosaic  law."  Amer.  CjeUtpadia  in  verb.  Htbrtwe,  EpiiLtotkt: 
'  It  aiMv7<'.  to  demonstrate  the  preeminence  of  Christ  over  Moses  and  the 
angeb  of  the  Lord;  and  of  the  gospel  over  the  law:  and  to  show  that  the 
latter  was  typical  of  the  former  and  vras  abolished  by  it.'*  Aeta,  ScmcLTiead 
Ancvr.,  I  8:  "Paganorum  atque  Judaeorum  magnnm  nnmemm  addnzit  ad 
Bccieaiam."  Max  MftHer.  Originof  BeUgkm^  p.  180.  thinks  Mosaism  and  the 
Zend  Avista  one  anl  the  same.  They  were  both  heariless  to  the  prodncers. 

MMatth.,  xvi.,  20:  svii.,  9;  Mark,  viii.,  80;  is.,  8;  Philo.  DeVUaOoHUm' 
pioMoo,  I  1.,  ii.,  p.  47i,  declares  that  the  brotherhoods  of  Egypt,  now 
proved  by  inscriptions  found  in  Asia  Minor  to  be  one  and  the  same  with 
the  inc!nstrial  nmons  of  the  ^ovoi,  «p<rot,  iraiMu  and  collegia,  took  care 
both  of  the  body  and  the  soul :  **%4paw9vraX  km  ^Mvtvri<c«  c«Aevrra&.  ^rm 
irap'  baov  iarpuniv  twayydkkovrmi  K^ivoev  riff  mark  veX«i«  (li^  |Uv  ykp  v^^tmirm.  d*> 
^«ir«vci  ^vov,  ««ciinf  M  k«I  ^k«^.  «.t.A  ;}  i|  vap'  e^roy  im  4«^vmk  ««l  rmw  Ufimf 
p6itmv,  twaUeiUhivav  &*paw9V9tv  rb  hv.  c.r.A."  Thus  they  must  have  an  eye 
on  their  bodily  comforts,  their  souls  and  the  common  wealth.  They  were 
the  original  cooperative  commonwealth.  The  etymological  kinship  of  ther- 
apeutJB.  essenes,  die^oi,  and  the  rest,  we  have  already  shown.  Lfcders,  Di' 
eni/t,  KthuL,  p.  68,  note  100,  who  in  enumerating  the  fiftr  different  trade 
unions  attached  to.  and  bound  together  in  the  Great  Gemeinde,  argues 
that  they  are  prettv  much  one  root-word.  Renan,  Lift  tfJetm,  p.  906:  **rrom 
this  moment  be  takes  the  position  no  longer  of  the  Jewish  reformer  but  of 
a  destroyer  of  Judaism." 

•1  Ramsay,  CiUa and BUhopriet of  P%rygiaL,  IL,   p.  588,  no.  890  bis:  *'Am^ 


*Pov4et  'IttwAiavov  fif.  iwoiitaa  rb  iip^v  cmavt^  kI  rn  wfLfiim  ilov  Ave.  Tegnmitf*  it 
b  «rcpoc  ov  rt^iff.  ci  6i  rt'c  twtT^6€v<n,  rhv  v6iiO¥  eX&tv  tmv  BtewMMy."  Dr.  Ram< 
sav,  substantiating  his  opinion  by  that  of  Rheinach,  here  sees  that  this  law 
referred  to  in  the  inscription,  though  applying  to  the  Jews,  was  not  the 
law  of  Moses.  He  remarks:  "This  remarkable  epitaph  may  be  added  here 
though  not  Christian.  The  law  of  the  Tews  cannot  here  be  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses;" and  farther  on  he  says:  "The phrase  is  suggestive  of  a  strong  Jew- 
ish element  in  the  Apameian  population."  The  truUi  teems  to  be.  taat,  jt 
bein^  given  among  quite  a  number  of  unions,  though  iuideeigiiat«Kl  la  t£i 
brevity  of  this  particular  inscription,  Aurelins  Rhupbvs  was  a  momber  of 
o  onion ;  and  it  was  not  t'le  Mo?e!c  law  rsuterrod  to  but  noao  other  thaa 
the  Solonic.  Ramsay,  p.  CCS,  a^ain  states,  referrinf  to  this  same  800:  «*Ia 
no.  800,  bis»  the  law  o«  tho  Jews  is  mentioned,  ana  we  recogniae  tbwo, 
with  S.  Rheinach,  not  tho  law  of  Moses,  but  a  regolatioa  agreed  npoa.** 
ZSSSS^J^  '*  %*  V^  &|i4r«diiM"  clause  of  tho  Solonic  law.  Sm  SSk 
XLVn.,  SW.,  niL»  Uir\  i,  which  wo  havo  to  Ana^ondly  ^fBolad 
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Are  remiaded  hy  Str&bo  tliat  tlieDioiijSADurtistaai  early 
tunes  suffered  great  perseontioitB  man  the  kings.  At- 
taluB  droTe  them  on  aooount  o(  a  strike,  first  to  Mjon- 
nesos,  later  to  Lebedos  and  they  bad  already  been  ban- 
iahed  to  Ephesus,  where  they  formed  great  and  power- 
ful unions,  retaining  Teos  as  their  oenbral  seat.  As  great 
nombers  of  them  were  Jewish  working  people  we  give 
his  statement."  The  learned  Bamsay  detuiares  in  hie 
books  on  the  Phrygian  cities  that  "The  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  Apameia  is  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
(B.C.  260-261)  The  seleucid  kings  used  the  Jews  as  an 
element  of  the  colonies  which  they  founded  to  fasten 
their  hold  on  Phrygia  and  other  countries,"  and  on  the 
same  page  he  adds  that:  "n-hen  Antiochus  the  great,  de- 
sired to  strenghten  his  cause  in  Phrygia  and  Lrdia, 
about  B.C.  200,  he  brought  two  thousand  Jewifih  fami- 
liea  from  Babylonia  and  settled  them  in  Uie  strongholds 
f^ranting  them  lands  and  guaranteeing  them  his  favor 
in  every  way."" 

Long  before  that  they  had  settled  throughout  Asia 
Uinor,  especially  in  Phrygia  and  Syria,  but  the  strange 
and  difficult  problem  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  real  Mosaic  Jews,  for  they  came  from  the  river 
Euphrates,  not  from  Palestine,  ^ere  is  a  legend  that 
a  great  split'-away  occiu^d  at  the  Exodns.**  We  have 
inUings  that  they  did  not  faithfully  follow  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  furthermore  that  these  were  the  true  pro- 
letarian Jews.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  now  come  to 
the  surface  that  those  found  organized  so  numerously 
in  trade  unions,  or  as  the  arcbieologist  Ramsay  errone- 
ously designates  them  "guilds,"  were  followers  of  the 
fltriotly  Bolonic  dispensation.  In  our  division  of  this 
chapter  engrossing  Sections  Claudius  and  Nero,  we 

-StTtbo.  Ota..  StS:  '"ZrT«M>(»  Acflit.)  T-v»pl<4>M4wnr»»>nivt 


ifnvaWsit  •m.rmsrirtrTtt  lirr*ti  Tm  lu  A>|M<|>,  ndrJMarrv   TifiOi  .   .. 


II..  P.  « 
Mid  i 


MJnaAii,  olup.  mill..  Tlw  mUity  laid  is  Ihli  chiptar  appakn  tnoOBi. 
DnbaiuibU.  Tbva  wmi  ■  prodicloDi  raroli  anlnM  Hum*,  onr  Iha  foK 
3as  call.  Thn  cam*  to  blom.  No  lou  th«ii  1.000  of  lb*  uksd  crutora 
mr*  lUln.    If  ihoro  U  maj  tnth  In  ibb  Umetj  li  ma  all  Id  rttwd  to  A« 

sorUJa  ^kal  ■  kr«a  sardOD  sf  thoa  Jawi  ajiUt  iwit  and  Mt  tor  oataBBB 
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shall  give  the  amazing  discovery  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Shoemakers'  Street  in  Apameia,  as  ably  discussed  by 
Bamsay,  showing  an  important  christian  plant  into  an 
old  pagan  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Kelamai^  in  a  sub- 
urb of  thic  once  great  city.** 

Driven  out  of  Mesopotamia  by  the  Asian  kings  and 
forced  to  settle  iu  Asia  Minor,  the  Jews  flourished 
greatly  by  industry  in  their  western  homes,  and  existed 
there  in  large  numbers  under  Itoman  domination.  But 
they  maintained  their  old  love  of  kindred  and  were  fol- 
lowing somewhat  tho  Mosaic  law  when,  ac  reported  by 
Cicero  they  senvi  their  gold  to  Jerusalem.** 

But  we  find  that  these  Jews  referred  to  are  those  who 
had  trafiBio  in  proconsular  Bome,  as  Cicero  distinctly 
states.  The  Jews  who  really  foimded  the  unions  of 
Laodicea  and  ELierapolis  were  from  the  Euphrates ;  and 
the  reason  we  hear  so  little  about  them  is  tiiat  they  did 
not  write  history,  but  like  other  workingmen,  contented 
themselves  with  the  plentitudc  of  their  industries,  writ- 
ing no  records,  except  those  we  ^  find  on  their  monu- 
ments, made  compulsory  under  the  law. 

Everything  found  on  the  stones  tends  to  prove  that 
what  ail  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  at  that  time  or  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  did  was  to  get  a  living.^^  All  goes 
to  show  that  the  poor  were  denied  the  right  to  enjoy 
their  own  religion"^*  based  on  the  salvation  of  the  fleish 
According  to  their  business-like  and  correct  tenets,  the 
household  was  first  of  all,  to  be  provided  for.  It  was 
so  originally  with  the  christians.** 

MStrabo,  Geog.,  676:  *'ETr« 'Av^cia  i  Ki^wH?  XtyotUrnmuL  Aao<M«ui  al- 

••  Cicero,  ProFlcux.,  28:  "Seqnitur  auri  ilia  invidia  Jodaici.  Qniua  an- 
mm  JudsBornm  nomtoe  qootannis  ex  Italia  et  ex  omnibus  provinciis  Hier- 
osolyma  ezportari  aoleret.  Flaccua  tanzlt  edicto  ne  ex  Asia  ezportari  Hceret 
. . . .  moltitodinem   JadjBonam,  flagrantem  nonnumqiiam  in  concionibas,  pro 

republica  contemnere  graviutis  summae  tuii Apameai  manifesto  compre* 

hensom  ante  pedes  prstoris  in  foro  ezpensom  est  anri  pondo  centum  panllo 
minnst  Laodicea  Tiginti  pondo  panllo  amplins."  The  Jews  of  that  locality, 
economical  and  business-like,  locked  their  gold  np  also  in  their  own  secret 
coffers.  Some  idea  has  been  calculated  recarding  the  Jews  residi:^:;;  in 
these  localities  of  Phrygia  from  the  figures  of  Cicero  and  Josephus,  wbc 
make  it  out  that  they  were  numerous. 

•T  Lttders,  Dionm.KAnsL,  p.  116,  cites  inscriptions  tending  to  prove  tha, 
they  had  no  other  idea  than  that  of  making  a  lfrini(, 

MTac,  AfmaLjjv,^  M  :  "Odinm  generis  humazu.**  Suetonius,  Jkrot  20^ 
What  caused  the  Romans  to  persecute  the  new  aect  of  Christians  was  the 
fsc^t  thst  it  deprived  the  pnblio  treasury  of  much  incomi. 

Irenaus,  Jdv,  B(mr^y^  zlz.,  2S,  all  through.    "Unless  tho  flosh  trorc 


Bsvedr  the  Word  would  not  have  taken  upon  it  th«  flesh.    Assfaa.  qoodBg 
Ptal,  SM  Ad9,  Bar.,  V.,  xri.  St  "Now  the  ansl  rssnlt  of  the  apirit  !s  tbr 
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All  goes  to  proTe  that  the  official  religion  of  the  pa- 
B  w&a  a  tyrannical  hinderance  to  the  winning  of  bread, 
the  argiunents  engroeaed  in  this  Bludy  uiow  that 


SIB  waa  a  tyrannical  hinderance  to  the  winning  of  bread, 
the  argumentB  engroeaed  in  this  Bludy  uiow  that 
tiiere  was  an  old  and  deep  rooted  wrong  forced  upon 


ihe  poor  by  the  official  religion  OTerywbere.  When  the 
climax  was  reached  the  revolt  arrived  in  form  of  chriat- 
ianity.  Then  the  Roman  pereecutlons  began.  Beally 
they  began  before  the  Advent.  When  chnetianity  was 
planted  into  the  mellow  ground  of  the  secret  anions, 
the  members  took  it  up  with  wonderful  alacrity. 

Directly  adjoined  to  this  split-away  from  the  dispen- 
sation of  Mosea,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Semitic  race 
calling  themaelvea  Hebrews  and  who  in  reality  were  the 
laboring  and  outcast  class,  there  appear  some  harmo- 
nies, both  historic  and  biogra^ical. 

The  celebrated  Logos  oC  Flato,  brought  down  by 
Philo,  James  and  John,  if  not  Matthew  in  his  Hebrew 
Oospel,  gives  mankind  a  set  of  laws.  They  are  being 
confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  Grenf  ell  and  Hunt 
in  Egypt  and  are  attributed,  some  to  Matthew,  some 
to  Jesus."  But  it  is  not  the  law  of  Moaes.  It  is  ^ainly 
something  emanating  indirectly  from  the  Twelve  Tables 
of  Rome,  and  this  logos  was  the  basis  of  the  collegia. 
Gibbon  plainly  tells  us  ^hat  Flato  bad  the  logos,  and 
that  the  Alexandrian  school  originally  Hebrew,  bor- 
rowed it  from  Flato."  The  author  of  the  aatate  work 
entitled  Supernatural  Religion  mentions  what  we  think 
a  fundamental  but  natural  mistake  of  Justin  in  stating 
that  Socrates  and  Flato  borrowed  the  remark  so  ad- 

Hlv>t[oD  ot  lbs  flHb^"  ud  uiis,  v.,  lil.,  S,  Iiuueai  "jjno  <biii  work  of 

olhei  thinsi.  So  Bamibu  EjiUt..  cbip.m.i  "To  oi,  bibold  tb'ii'i  Ihs  fait 
wbich  I  bivg  cboisD,  do;  -.bat  ■  mm  :bou1d  !»]mb]D  himislt,  bul  thit  b* 
•boold  do  may  with  cetj  bond  ot  Iniquity  aDdl  the  tuteainci  ot  harah 
aKreementi  reslota  to  liberJy  Ihom  tbal  aio  bniiaad,  ieat  up  tha  nnjoil  ao- 

(■gCDiBata.  fssd  tbs  buagir'  "'ib  bread,  clotba  tba  nakad.  bring  Iha  boms- 
Ita  JDIo  lbs  bou>«.  not  despiietb  Ihe  bntnblg." 

"OinhTDchiis  Papyri,  of  GieDtsIl  and  Bant.  QlMnitia  From  XatP*. 
(From  lbs  Loadon  Lancel.)  "It  ia  probablo  Uiit  no  irchaoTogical  lilsiary 
dlicOTSryaribB  •ipirini  CBDlnry  willlnfatnro  ba  lo  cslsbralcd  ar  Iba 
rauce  from  tba  aandt  ol  Ihs  Egyvlian  Fa;onai  ot  moig  Iban  10,000  com- 
pUta  and  Irapnonmry  papyri  by  Uis  enpTorara  actitig    under    Ihs  ampicaa 

ciety  whicb,  at  ita  cpmmBncoinent,  owed  much  lo  ths  lata  Sir  Etawnna 
Wilion.  A  isleclion  Iiom  aome  1.400  dDcumanla,  tba  graaler  pail  at  oblcb 
ar*  at  Oilord,  and  tba  minoTlIy  at  lbs  Cbiieh  Muiaum.  bi*  baeD  made  by 
Ueaari,  Ctenlall  and  Hual.  wbo  bara  cirBfal'.y  ndlied  abonl  lEO  ot  Ihsm 
■nd  publiahed  them  wilh  a  commentair  in  ■  Tolnma  entitled  "71a  Cd*nH» 
dmtFBftrl:  Partl,ii<AE1i^tl'antmatPiala."  Fir:t  in  impoIlalKS  U  b 
now  fameu  portion  of  the  'Looia'  or  a  collst^ias  of  'Qayliua  ot  oar  LoiS.' " 
n  Gibbon,  Btd.  «Mi  AB.,  chap,  ui  asd  neU  IS. 
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mired  a&d  stadied  by  Justin,  from  Moses."  But  Justin 
WM  not  alone  in  placing  Plato  and  others  among  the 
pre-christian  christian  immortals."  Irenaeus  thought  so 
too.  A  large  part  of  the  Jews,  during  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius adopted  this  Logos  or  Word.  A  large  part,  in- 
cluding official  Judaism  repudiated  it,  and  denounced 
John,  Peter,  the  apostles  and  disciples.  It  aimed  at 
salyation. 

The  recent  exhumation  of  the  so-called  Logia  of 
Egypt^  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Cairo  up  the  Nile, 
at  tne  site  of  the  ancient  Oxyrhynchus,  brings  to  us 
Jong-lost  evidence  that  he  encouraged  the  oppressed 
and  declared  that  he  was  with  them  and  one  of  them. 
One  Logion  or  Word,  as  John  ciJled  it  says:  ''Raise  the 
stone  and  there  you  will  find  me;  Cleave  the  wood  and 
I  am  there.""  This  perfectly  agrees  with  Origen  who 
says  he  made  ox-yokes  and  did  many  sorts  of  hu4  woifc 
in  wood." 

But  what  salvation  was,  is  a  question  now  rising 
above  the  pretentions  of  priest-power  which,  like  that 

namemoLBtL,  N.Y..  28  Lafayette  Place;  p.  607:  "Justin,  who  frankiT 
admiu  the  delisht  he  took  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  ApoL  II.,  12;  DkML 
(htm  Trffkomit  II.,  2»iq,  and  other  Greek  philosophers,  was  well  aware  how 
Socrates  and  Plato  had  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  ithe  Lo^os.  JhBtl.,  I., 
00^  although  he  contends  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  writings  of  Moses." 
The  same  with  Theophrastus. 

T*  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Bar.,  III.,  xxv.,  5,  quoting  Plato,  De  Leg,^  iv.,  715,  716. 
TimamMt  vi.,  29,  declaring  what  constitutes  the  Word,  and  says  it  it  the  be- 
ginning, the  End  and  the  Mean. 

T4We  auote  the  new-found  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri  containing  a  Word  or 
Logion  of  Jesus,  saved  from  the  dry  sand-dunes  of  the  EgYptian  Fayoum  by 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  with  their  translation,  who  think  Matthew  penned  it  to 
his  dictation;  labled  A^tc  'lairov,  Oxyrhynchus,  frontispiece,  I.,  plate  I.,  p. 
8:  "'Eyrcpoy  T^y  Ki^v  Kmi  iutt  tvpiifatt.%  ^«,  (rxitrof  rb  ^vA»v  km  iyt»  imti  ct#u 
A^i  'Ii|o-ov.'*  This  they  render  as  follows:  "Jesus  saith:  Raise  the  stone, 
and  there  you  will  find  me;  cleave  the  wood  and  I  am  there."  It  is  clear 
from  these  words  that  he  was  preaching  to  working  people  such  as  masons 
who  work  in  stone,  and  carpenters,  and  all  sorts  or  woodworkers,  and  in< 
spiring  them  to  take  courage  for  he  is  there  as  one  of  them,  and  as  their 
representative. 

'*  See  the  preceeding  note.  The  papjrrus  containing  the  6th  Logion  says: 
"Atfyci  'Iii^ovf  oirov  iAv  &9ip  ff,  ov«  curtr  cdcoi  xmi  iw«v  elf  ivrtp  ttj6pfm  A^vh, 
hfm  clfii  ficr*  avrov.  So  secret  was  he  that  a  part  of  it  was  written  in  fig- 
ures, ie ;  /f.  Now  come  the  significant  words  of  the  epi^raphist  who  found 
this  treasure  and  noted  it  with  some  remarkable  plates,  m  tne  Oxyrhynchus 


P^pyi*  PP*  8  ^*  '•  <^<1  aided  by  valuable  restorations  of  Prof.  Blass.  They 
write  as  follows:  "I.  We  have  here  part  of  a  collection  of  sayinfs,  not  ex- 
tracts from  a  narrative  gospel;  II.,  that  they  are  not  heretical ;  III.,  that 
they  were  independent  or  the  four  sospeU,  in  their  present  shape ;  IV.,  that 
they  were  earlier  than  A.D.  140  ana  might  go  back  to  the  first  century." 
Then  they  add:  "These  propositions  especially  the  first,  have,  and  it  is  nat- 
ural^ been  warmly  disputed.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  ^e 
Logia  were  extracts  from  the  Gospels  according  to  the  Egyptians  (Harneck), 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (BatiffolJ.  or  the  Gospel  of  the  Bbio- 
nites  (Zahn) ;  and  gnostic,  mystic  ebiontic  or  therapeutic  tendencies,  ac- 
cording to  the  jpoiiat  of  view  have  been  discovered  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand  our  position  has  received  the  general  rapport  of  critics  inch  at 
Swet«,  R«Bdel.  Harris,  Heinrici  and  Lock." 
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of  money  tatA  property  stAlks  over  the  magnifioent  eot^ 
Donio  BohemeB  of  the  fint  fathers,  and  oonaigns  the 
ealTatiOQ  of  Jeans  to  realme  of  reoaonlesB  etherialiam; 
whereas,  in  fact  he  preached  for  the  redemption  of  bia 
people  from  the  moDstroua  impoaitioDS  and  cruel  brutal- 
ities of  force.  No  doubt  can  longer  exist  that  in  the 
earl;  apostolie  age  covered  by  Tiberius,  there  began  a 
strong  (xmtention  over  the  scope  of  this  economic 
movement  for  the  salvation  of  humanity. 

It  was  the  celebrated  logoa  which  the  densely  secret 
essenio  and  therapeutio  organizations  poBBesaed.  And 
so  far  they  were  cnristians,  regardless  of  date.  But  in 
fact,  the  great  ancient  Bolonic  communities  did  not  vary 
materially  from  christians."  Th.ere  recently  has  been 
set  afoot  an  accusation  that  Christianity  is  a  failure. 
Supposing  that  it  was  ever  a  part  of  the  official  religion 
this  might  be  true.  But  it  was  not  bo.  These  aocusera 
would  have  us  understand  that,  if  let  alone,  the  old  pa- 
gao  world  was  rapidly  achieving  all  that  is  being  acoom- 
^ished  by  Christianity.  True,  Aristotle,"  Dionyeins  of 
HalicamassuB,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  have  pre- 
supposed this  in  words  which  they  have  dropped,  yet 
not  one  of  them  all,  not  even  modem  commentators,  not 
even  Neander,  can  see  that  Christianity  lies  undetaohably 
on  the  bedrock  of  the  labor  problem.  This  alone,  when 
oDderstood  in  its  true,  economic  and  ethical  sense,  will 
overturn  the  "calamity"  accusation.    In  truth,  too  much 

»Tlie  Kn,  Robert  Taylor.  DirftlM.  cb>p.  ii.,    in  deicribiai  tba  tbwa- 

CUc  ■>Mi)«,  o(  whom  ho  thinki  Philo  wii  >  meiubEr  ind  wtaicb  rtecntlT 
Id  the  iDKrlptiona  prove  to  be  one  and  tbe  lume  u  tbe  eraooa  and  tHit 
leginm,  t*jf.  ^'Thej  had,  I.  padibFi;  2,  chiiTchaa;  3,  biafaopi.  ptieila. 
and  deacona;    4,  they  obierved  the  (riad  teativala  ot  cbriitiaoilT;    S.  the* 

Iratended  to  biTO  apodnKc  Cdandeia;  S.  praciicad  the  ume  mannerairhleb 
iltidniabed  the  immediate  apoetlei  olCbriil;  7.  Dsed  tbe  acclpturea 
whteh  the;  belicied  lo  be  dliinglf  lompired ;  S.  and  wtaicb  Euaebisa  himaelt 
b«ll«Ted  10  ba  none  other  than  tbe  aabatance  ot  our  Goipela;  9,  thaaame  al- 
leforicsl  malhodi  qt  iDlarpreliBii  tlicM  acriplarea  nhicb  b*>  aiaceobtaiDed 

pvbilc  voisfaip;  11,  blvini  miaaionarr  itationa  or  coloniea;  It.  bavlDiDiia- 
aiODBi?  atationi  at  Cotlnih.  Gaiatia.  Epbctu*.  Philippi,  Cola*>te  and  Tbei- 
aaionica,  |>rsd»lT  ancb  circamalaDcea  aa  tboae  addreaaed  by  St.  PaDl  In 
hia  ceapective  epiatlea  to  tbe  Romaiu,   CarinihiaDi.    GiUliaDa,  EphgaiiDi. 

PhillpplaDB,  Cdloaaiana,  Tbeaaalonian-    —'  " '-- 

etaoca  deacribad,  ot  the  atale  and  dii..., 

cbriailaoa  le  the  vaij  letter :  H.  and    alt  Ibia    ii   notb[na 
lime,  bat  ot  their  long-eatabiigbed  notoriety  and  TeneraMa  uniquiiy,"      id 
lb*  DiigilM.   p.  ST.    Di.  Taylor  lorlhgr  cUimi  Ibai  AleuDdria  waa  tba  cia- 
dla  ot  cbrlatiUitT. 

I^Ariltolie,  XBL  mdt.,  II„  i.  in  one  ot  hia  deep  thouiibu.  bolda  that 
tha  aiternal  anppoaea  tbe  Internal  and  conaeqaently  nothing  ii  biddealrom 
omnlaciance.  loncbea  ibit  cloaelj:  "'On  >ii  Ti  Kiaia  eiiiTTSPu  l>uevt  yirf 
tf#ai,  r4  apAwitfa  Auaie  A^vtTH.  Arar  t  T««vt«  eta  kr  A  AtKoiBC  VA^ruP'  Ma*- 
••I  ii  i»tir  atx  i  TavT*  wpirmt.  UU  aal  » tin  wpirmr  at  ai  Iuhm  finmf 
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hM  been  expected  from^  and  accredited  to,  the  pagan 
culi  It  did  not  sweeten  or  mollify  human  sympathy. 
That  was  done  by  the  myriad  secret  anions  whose  one 
mysterious  tenet  was  Iotc  and  care.  They  were  labor 
miion&  This  is  admitted.  The  labor  cult,  then^  is  the 
original  Christianity.  But  a  conspiracy  forced  it  to  at 
last  give  way  and  surrender  the  world  up  to  the  dark 
ages  infinitely  more  pagan  than  christian. 

Pursuing  the  discussion  of  Hebrew  history  to  find 
the  cause  of  these  people  not  adhering  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  we  strike  some  remarkable  points  showing  that 
some  of  them  did  and  some  did  noi^*  According  to  the 
Bible  this  earliest  refusal  to  conform  to  his  law  was 
what  broke  the  heart  of  Moses  in  his  old  age. 

A  long  period  of  awful  reyolts  and  massacres  fol- 
lowed, lasting  from  975  to  712  B.O.  Now  we  haye  it 
for  a  certainty  that  the  Solonic  dispensation  besan 
just  about  this  time  and  we  are  coming  to  a  knowledge 
that  this  ^eat  branch  of  Hebrews  adopted  and  made  it 
a  basis  of  their  secret  labor  organizations;  for  we  find 
them  in  the  inscriptions  all  through  that  quarter  of  Asia. 
It  is  here  that  a  little-known  circumstance  of  Abgar, 
king  of  Edessa  which  we  are  about  to  recount,  stands  as 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  though  it  did 
not  begin  until  a  few  months  before  the  crucifixion. 

The  conflict  of  the  north-eastern  against  the  Palestin- 
ian Hebrews  neyer  ended,  eyen  until  the  latter  were  de- 
stroyed; for  their  utter  destruction  may  in  a  measure  be 
attributed  indirectly  to  the  unquenchable  rage  of  Ab- 
gar. We  leaye  this  for  its  proper  place,  merely  remark- 
ing here  that  Abgar  reyolted  against  Judah  for  the 
murder  of  Jesus  who  was  himself  from  the  north,  not 
far  from  Edessa,  his  city;  and  a  close  inspection  reyeals 
that  Jesus  was  following,  not  the  Mosaic,  but  the  So- 
lonic dispensation,  its  jus  coeundi  of  labor  organization 
and  all  their  secret  mysteries  which  Abgar  the  king 
certainly  upheld. 

71  Amer,  oidop.  art.  Hebreun.  "The  name  Iiraelite  applied  to  hit  (>PMilt- 
ing  of  Abraham)  descendants,  at  a  much  later  period,  about  B.C.  712,  at 
the  dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes,"  Again:  '-The  division  of  the  state  into 
two  separate  kingdoms  was  consummated  B.C.  076;"  and  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain tlxat  the  north  was  settled  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  which  reached 
east  of  Jordan  and  was  called  Israel,  and  fell  to  Ephraim,  Manasseh  as 
the  house  of  Joseph.  This  is  remarkable,  since  it  would  comprise  Syria. 
Phrygia  and  in  all  probability  Edessa  and  Abgar's  Metopotamia.  This  in- 
formation is  continued  in  words  as  follows:  "The  soathem,  from  their 
chief  tribe  called  Judah,  had  the  advantage  of  possessions,  the  sanctuary 
of  the  old  capiul,  and  of  being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  prioil^ 
who  gathered  around  it.  '^ 
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King  Abgw  a  Bornon  sabjeot  under  Ttberitu,  pitisd, 
•DdoTBed,  believed  in  Jesns,  and  even  preTailea  apon 
Tiberius  to  avenge  the  crime  oonunittea  on  him.  The 
letters  thev  wrote  are  extant.  Modem  investigators  are 
allignine  themselves  npon  the  old  belief  that  the  stoiy 
is  in  substance  true,  but  has  been  guffawed  down  hy 
the  bejeweled  ones  who  could  not  make  their  method 
prosper  by  allowing  such  a  common  sense  plan  of  hn- 
jnan  economies  to  bve.  The  story  of  Abgar  acoentuatea 
the  success  of  Solonism  in  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  the 
thrift  of  Christianity  there,  and  the  early  ohristjaniiing 
of  Armenia  through  the  great  Ctemeinde,  east  and  west 

It  may  now  be  said,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes, 
that  the  re-discovery  and  rehabilitation  into  hiatoi^,  of 
the  Solonio  dis^nsation  and  jua  coeundi  account  for  a 
phenomenal  hiatus  in  the  annals  of  the  Semitio  rao& 
It  leads  to  the  causes,  inklings  of  which  crop  out  of  the 
disastrous  anarchy  among  the  idol  worshipers,  from  the 
Exodus  down  to  B.C.  920,  and  elucidates  the  Mosaic 
law — that  greatest  of  all  codes  until  Solon,  and  stoutly 
claimed  to  be  the  greatest  until  now.  This  law  was  so 
refined  as  tobeimpossible  to  tatterdemalion  throngs  of 
poor,  uneducated  working  people  constituting  the  pop- 
ulations. These  were  too  simple-minded  to  obey,  at  so 
early  on  epoch,  the  noble  Eud  grand  refinement  inherent 
in  that  great  rescript.  The  laboring,  jostling  majority 
tiius  wrangled  and  struggled  under  pure  polytheism 
from  B.C.  920  to  712,  fighting  and  wfdlowing  in  obsti- 
nate Belf-suMciency  and  failure,  until  there  came  from 
Athens  and  Rome  the  great  law  of  economic  organiza- 
tion compelling  them  along  with  everybody  who  had 
to  work  for  a  living,  under  penalty  of  death  to  organize 
in  trade  unions.'" 

The  story  of  King  Abgar  of  Edessa  and  his  corre- 
spondence, which  it  is  as  certain  as  history,  took  place  - 
between  himself  and  Jesus,  and  after  the  crucifixion 
between  him  and  the  soon  afterwards  murdered  Em- 
peror, must  now  be  recounted.  We  have  already  shown 
that  this  is  not  a  religious  work,  but  a  history  of  these 
proey  facts.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
men  who  came  out  as  champions  of  labor's  cause  were 

SS,  kod  now  1,  qaottng  tba  AtariM  el   Kwodotiu,  gi*- 
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histovical  oharactera.  If  this  cannot  be  established, 
much  of  our  history  falls  to  the  ground.  As  Abgar  was 
an  undoubted  historical  character  this  singular  corre- 
spondence is  of  great  importance  because  it  helps  to 
clear  up  some  of  ttie  dark  lacunsB  making  fitful  and  un- 
certain the  newly  discoTered  evidence  that  the  Hebrews 
who  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  adopted  and  for  ages 
thrived  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  in  such  numbers 
in  Asia  Minor  and  North  Phcenicia.  Abgar's  story 
therefore  becomes  the  more  important;  for  it  helps  to 
prove  that  the  extreme  northern  and  eastern  Semitics, 
of  whom  this  king  was  one,  approved  the  Solonic  rather 
than  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Of  course  the  great  and 
all-important  injunction  of  Moses^  that  which  makes 
him  immortal  as  a  lawgiver,  that  which  characterizes 
mosaism  as  above  all  other  legislation,  elevating  man- 
kind above  competing  paganism,  and  fully  endorsed  as 
a  new  commandment  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  was  re- 
tained in  the  jus  coeundi,  the  full  text  of  which  is  lost 
Solonism,  then,  which  provided  by  secret  labor  organi- 
zation for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  a  place  of  refuge  tm- 
der  the  segis  of  a  god  for  those  chased  and  threatened, 
and  a  method  of  emancipation  from  slavery  by  means 
of  the  sale  of  bondmen  to  a  god,  was  fortified  by  the 
powerful  injunction  of  the  great  law-giver  Moses,  that 
we  love  one  another.  And  thus  the  Solonic  law  of  the 
lowly  was  perfect. 

"King  Abgar  wrote  a  letter  to  Jesus.**  He  had  a  dis- 
ease of  some  sort,  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  cure  by 
the  ordinary  methods  of  the  physicians.  He  was  of  a 
credulous  turn,  and  living  in  that  age  of  sorcery  and  oc- 
cultism, became  convinced,  on  hearing  of  the  healing 
powers  of  the  great  master  who  was  walking  about  in 

to  The  letter  was  translated  from  Eosebius'  Hist,  Ecdu.,  I.,  chap,  xiii., 
many  centuries  ago.  It  reads:  "Abgarus,  King  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus  the 
good  Saviour,  who  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  greeting: 

I  have  been  informed  concerning  you  and  your  cures,  which  are  per- 
formed without  the  use  of  medicines  and  herbs. 

For  it  is  reported  that  you  cause  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk, 
do  both  cleanse  lepers,  and  cast  out  unclean  spirita  and  devils,  and  rmtan 
them  to  health  who  have  long  been  diseaaed,  and  raise  np  the  dead. 

All  which  when  heard,  I  was  persuaded  of  one  of  these  two.  via:  either 
that  you  are  Qod  himself  descended  from  heaven,  who  do  these  tilings,  or 
the  son  of  Ood. 

On  this  account  therefore.  I  have  written  to  you.  earnestly  to  deslr*  that 
yon  would  take  the  trouble  of  a  Journey  hither,  and  cure  a  djaeaae  which  I 
am  under. 

For  I  hear  the  Jews  ridicule  you,  and  intend  you  111. 

My  city  is  indeed  email,  bnt  neat,  and  large  enough  for  us  both." 

(SignedJ       Abgar,  King  of  Edeasa. 
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Jndtea,  performiiig  wonderful  deeds,  uid  whoM  nam* 
bad  spread  world-wide,  was  possessed  with  so  strong  m 
faith  in  him  that  in  about  the  year  32  he  sent  a  legate 
named  Ananias  with  a  letter  asking  Jesus  to  come  to 
Mm,  and  guaranteeing  him  safety  and  comfort."  The 
messenger  arrived  in  due  time  and  after  some  waiting 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  presented 
the  letter.  This  teacher  on  due  reflection  returned  Ab- 
frar  his  answerin  epistolary  form.  The  epistle  which  is 
likewise  vouched  for  by  both  Origen  and  Irennus,  also 
mentions  the  picture  of  Jesus  called  the  Veronica  which 
accompanies  tbe  letter.  Abgarkeptit  The  missive  was 
reoeiyed  by  the  king  who  regarded  it  with  such  venera- 
tion  that  he  had  it  inscribed  among  the  records  of  the 

•iLMt  mur  pcnon  ihnnld  doabt  H  to  thi  dlpiitj  or  tliU  letter  wtqnot* 
tram  men  ol  ituidlng  ud  lltanrf  qiuUUei.  wordi  nganlliig  thia  com- 
noodaoH:  Hjen'  KomnaUmi  Uxaum  In  mrb.  Abfuiu:  "Da  IlDKhtbalt 
da  beldan  tod  EaHlilu  tnwalirUii  Briafa  worde  acbon  iM  tarn  Finta  O*- 
tarina  atUMainoshra:"  Gibbon,  £«!.  dnu,  ehip.  ilti.,  mthnotef  refera 
to  I^rdnet,  fiuttM  fuMitonis,  I.,  pp.  207.3011,  and  dtei  Cava.  Gnbe.  Tllle- 
uont  and  tba  calabnted  Addlaou  a*  Bna  belleren  In  tlis  Aigar  LUttn.  In 
tk*  tait,  Gibbon  apaaki  of  tn*  "CtirrmBiidaia  of  Ckrltt  and  Abaant,  to  fa- 
noiu  to  tba  dan  oi  Eniablai,"  Anlt^taHu  Failun,  VIII.,  KI-T43:  Atieimt 
Biiriai  Doaummlt:  "KIdk  Abgir  aldad  tba  chriitiao  plant  of  Tbaddvna  at 
gatwu.  tlma  of  Tlbailui  and  it  Bonriahed  nntu  Tnlui.  Then  larrlbla  pac- 
aecatjona  ooconvd,  laaUng  ontU  A.I>.  S20.  Edeui.  now  Ortk,  ma  a  StiIu 
portion  of  AimaDla.  antuscl  to  mcHt  taltibi*  relUlosa  paraecatlona,  Icono- 
olaatlc.  wan,  ato.  Tba  ajriae  DaaattKtM  ambracg  Xittrt  ^  Abfar  A  Anu; 
SHry  ^  KtneAitari  TioAiiif  of  Aidtrnt;  (ThaddicDaJ,  Tadamg  q/'AiUB  Or- 
fka»  «Ao  it  nur;  awfn]  tottara  and  deatb  of  iOUuM,'  avhif  torton  and 
deatb  of  BarioM-  JlartttHim  of  De«»n  Babit  <  el  Sluaiama,  of  Omin  and 
Tait  nomben  of  tba  mote  oommon  of  maaklnd."  EnaeblDa.  SgeJu.  BM.,  I., 
cap.,  IS.  Tba  J^ocTjp*.  JV,  r„  Lond.,  I7S1,  pp.  4S^,  In  iVoIeaoaiaia  aaja: 
»Aa  lint  oTitar  wbo  makea  utj  mention  of  the  ai^itlca  tbat  paaaed  b»- 
tiraen  J.  C.  and  Abgar.  ta  EoaaUnj,  Bkbop  ef  Czaaraa  in  Paleattne  . . .  Tat 
tbair  genulnanaaa  be  appaala  to  tba  pnbUo  leglatrlM  and  Ncorda  of  tba  ettj 
of  Edaaaa  in  Heaopotanila  vbara  Abgmr  reJgnad,  and  wbore  be  afflrma  tbi^ 
ba  blmaalt  fonnd  ttaam  irrltten  fn  tba  Sjttu  lugna^B.  Me  pnbllibed  a 
ertrk  tranttaOan  of  tbem  In  bli  BUIaria.  I.,  o.  IS.  Dr.  Parker  and  otberdl- 
ontcnded  for  tbali  admlulon  Into  tba  canon  of  tha 


aeifptoraa.   Tbe  BaT.  Jaremlab  Jonea  obHrrea 

En^and  baio  thIa  i? 

a  Iram^  with  ■  ^eti 

word  of  Ood,  and  a  gacnlne  lattar  of  Cbrlit."    Tin  Amer.  Oj/c 


(of  Jam)  In  Ibaii  bonaaa  In  many  placa*  fixed  In 

>(c^-'-■■-- — "    — ' — ■— ■ ..--.-- 


II  Chriit  batOra  It; 

,_.     Ine  lattar  of  Cbrlit.'     _,_. , 

dlaoonralng  on  theinbjeot,  aajra:  "Bardaunea  who  flonttibad  aboat  A.D.  Ml, 
In  tba  dlv  of  Kdeaaa,  now  Orfa.  vbara  ba  Bta  tha  te^ited  fMand  of  Klnf 
Ab^r....lla  via  tbaanthur  of  bypmairhlobraDialnadlnflTorortbebit. 

•- — •-   — ..-.—it.-.-  •-..,  hoatllit/   to  paganlim."    Tha  celebraud 

itfon  of  Bardaaanea.     On   tba 

Two  tiiinga  are  no^ceabla:  Vo  ona  doabled  tba  tm- 

condBtnnlni  tbnn.    But  be  lived  al 
...  . „....    bum  and  <■ 


■a  of  tha  Abmr  Xpliode  ontll  Popa  Oi 
bli  wladom  condemning  tbem. 


-pope*  and  pralatea  vera  cxmiplrlng  to  mntllate.  bum  and  deatror,  not  tbii 
alDn^  but  tbonundi  of  IbTalnabla  taitlmoDlH.  Tba  otber  point  tn  their 
faror  li  baaed  npon  tba  DtoclatliD  UMivra  In  AD.  903.  Dr.  RamuT,  CM- 
4  Bukapria  ti/ Aryeia,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  tm-ftX.  deolarea  tbat  tha  maaaacn  ut- 
terly exterminated  tbe  Pliryfclan  and  be  mlcbt  bare  added  tba  Syrian  po|m- 
laUon;  *o  tbat  the  wbola  cbarcb  wai  killed  ont  and  no  mon  liiaailjllliiM 
oonM  ba  (Odnd,  written  attec  that  data. 
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city  of  Edessa,  in  the  public  registerB.**  It  was  seen  by 
Eusebins  and  enterea  upon  the  pages  of  his  historie& 
It  remained  for  centuries  to  be  seen  and  consulted  by 
aU  men  and  was  well  known  to  Bardesanes/ and  later  in 
A.D.  460,  to  Moses  Chorenensis  who  entered  it  on  the 
pages  of  the  celebrated  ancient  Syriac  Documents^ 
whence  it  formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  Armenia.** 
The  great  Mosheim*^  is  on  record  as  admitting  in  a 
Tague  manner  the  truthfulness  of  this  story;  and  Cure- 
ton,  the  translator,  who  became  celebrated  by  his  re- 
searches in  ancient  Syriac  literature,  expressea  his  be- 
lief that  the  Abgar  episode  is  authentic** 

When  this  monarcn  heard  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  in  causing  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  he  was 
incensed.  It  appears  that  he  was  on  some  military  mis- 
sion with  an  army,  and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  when  the  information,  with  its  details  reached 
him.  Boiling  with  indignation,  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  at  Rome  a  letter,  in  which  he  demanded 
vengeance  against  the  awful  crime.**  This  letter  is  also 

H  Xctta*  </ Jetitt  U>  Kima  Abgar.  found  by  Busebias  inscribed  in  the  regi«- 
ton  and  pnblio  records  or  the  city  of  Bdeese.  in  the  Byrieo  tongue  that  wee 
tranilated  by  him  into  Greek;  Origen  and  Irenaeus  apeak  beUevingly  of  it. 

"  Abgarut,  yon  are  happy,  inaemnch  aa  yon  hare  beliered  on  me  whom 
yon  have  not  seen. 

For  it  is  written  concerning  me,  that  thoee  who  hare  seen  me  should 
not  beliere  in  me,  that  they  who  have  not  seen  me  might  believe  and  live. 

As  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relates  to  my  giving  you  a  vialt.  I 
most  inform  you  that  I  must  fulfill  all  the  enda  of  my  nUasion  in  this 
ootutry  and  after  thst  be  received  up  again  to  Him  who  sent  me. 

But  after  mv  ancenRion  I  will  send  one  of  my  disciples,  who  will  oure 
your  disease  and  give  life  to  yon  and  all  that  are  with  you." 

(Signed)  Jesus. 

M  Abgar  wrote  a  letter  to  Ardechds.  also  recorded  by  Moses  Choreneu- 
sia,  in  his  HUiary  qf  Armenim  which  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "I  know  that 
you  have  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God  whom  the  Jews  have  cru- 
cified; Jesus  who  was  raised  ffom  the  dead  and  has  sent  his  deciples 
through  all  the  world  to  instruct  men." 

M  Mosheim,  XobUt.  Hist,,  I.,  First  Century,  Part  I.,  chap.  iii..  I  7.  Letter 
of  Christ  to  Abgar:  "There  are  respectable  writers  who  state  that  Abearus, 
King  of  Edessa,  being  danaerously  sick,  sent  a  letter  to  Christ  imploring 
his  assistance:   and  that  Christ  not  only  wrote  an  answer  to  the  king,   but 

also  sent  him  his  picture I  see  no  very  weighty  reason  for  altogether 

rejecting  the  whole  story." 

••  Ante-Nidne  Fathert,  Letters  o/Jenu  to  Abgar,  and  of  Abgar  to  Jetut,  VoL 
VIII.,  p.  648.  Memoirt  <^Edetta,  Introdue:  "Here  the  Edinburgh  commenu- 
tor  says  that  Cureton  firmly  believed  the  letters  to  be  genuine.  Curetoa 
accoraing  to  Dr.  Wright,  was  going  to  write  down  his  convictions,  but  died. 
Dr.  Wrignt  says:  "He  (Dr.  Cureton)  was  himself  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles  attributed  to  Abgsr,  King  of  Edessa,  and  of 
our  Lord;  an  opinion  which  he  shared  with  such  illustrious  scholars  as 
Baroniua,  Tillemont,  Cave,  R.  Montague,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Grabe." 

M  Letttrftrom  Abjfor  to  TiberiM,  Anto-Nieime  Folkert,  VIII.,  p.  066 :  "Letter 
from  Abgar  to  Tiberiua,  Abgar  at  the  river  Euphrates,  wrote  to  Tiberius 
for  vengeance  on  the  Jews  for  crucifying  Jesus,  thus;  **I  have  bean  wiab- 
ing  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  lay  her  waata   Inasmnrh   aa  aha  haa  alaia 
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extant.  Tiberius  vho  vas  also  wrj  deeply  impreaeed, 
returned  an  answer."  Being  inTofved  in  some  insur- 
rection with  Spain  he  was  temporarily  prevented  from 
comsiimmBtiiig  the  wish  of  Abgar  to  destroy  Jerusalem ; 
but  be  diacharged  from  office,  and  disgraced  the  vacil- 
lating, more  than  half  converted  and  christianized  pro- 
curator of  Judiea,  Pontius  Pilate,  stationed  at  Jemsa- 
lem."  Abgar  had  actually  demanded  this  in  various 
letters.**  The  emperor  returned  to  Ab^ar  an  immediate 
and  very  respectful  answer.*'  In  this  letter  the  em- 
peror confirms  both  the  statement  that  he  had  dismissed 
and  disgraced  Pilate  and  that  he  had  received  the  offi- 
cial account  of  that  procurator  on  the  whole  affair.  This 
report  and  that  of  Lentulue,  predecessor  of  Pilate,  both 
of  which  have  been  sorely  discounted,  are  extant"  The 

Cbrjil."  Cuieion  and  fiva  othsr  peti  ichotin  ind  criilu.  iDclDdinit  Bir- 
omu  ud  Titlamonl,  belisTs  thil  tbii  comipandgoca  between  Abfuc  mid 
Tibeiiai  and  Abfii  md  Cbrld  i*  ralliblc."    li  ii  cer»iDl]>  lo  be  re(re»ad 


•I^Kto-A'tcuH^ViUn'f,  Vtlt.,  p.  TOfi.  AtKlna  avriac DoaimaiU.  HUlairt  t 
Armtnit  par  Molia  da  Cbortne.  or  Moiee  CboreneDiii,  A.D.  MO.  Aniwer 
tram  Tiberiai  lo  Abgm'i  Isuar:  Tbii  apparanllr  aalhanlic  Igttei  beiini  a* 
followa:  "Tiberiua,  empeioi  of  lbs  Ramaiii,  to  Abgar,  Kiog  of  Iba  ArmaD- 
iaoi,  GrsetlDi:"  Then,  •llecackowledainji  receipt  d(  King  Abgir'i  leller  to 
blm  ha  maDlToDi  Cbriu  bT  Dime  ■•  follDwa;  -'Tbongh  «a  liid  alrsadv 
tward  aeraral  peraODa  relala  Ifaeaa  [acta.  Pilale  haa  afficiaHy  ialormed  ua  ot 
the  mlraclea  A  Jenu."  AgajQ.  >a  eTiaanea  at  the  allegatloD  tbat  'nbarliia 
iraa  a  duialltn.  be  aaji,  "Wa  have  commasdad  all  thoae  irbam  Jeam  antM 
lo  noalra  talm  amoDgat  the  goda."  iD  tbli  latter  the  name  Jeaoa  oecnn 
again  asca',  and  the  Dame  "culatlana"  once. 

u  It  *aa  UrcelT  at  lbs  aDEgeatlan  of  Abgar  oho  eiantaad  ■  nowatfal 
toflasDce  OD  TIbertaa,  that  Pilale  ma  dlagraced. 

••  A  letter  Imm  Abgar  to  Tlberlaa,  preurvivd  In  the  Aneiad  Sfrlae  Dam- 
wuMi  and  qnoted  b;  UoaM  Cborenanaea  In  bU  Hiilmy  ^  Atmaita.  A.D.  IW, 
la  at  onr  command.    It  b«glna:    '/Atear.  king  oF  Anaenla.  to  rajr    lord  li- 


r  opening  plaUlndee 
dm:    "ina  JB*a  irnoaweu  m  ma  caniona  or  /■-'—"—  ■■ ■ 


r  acta  of  Undn 

'    The  nune  Jeana  oorar*  o 


Sfriac  DoamtHlt  Tatiingi  of  Thaddsna.    LeOer  of  Tlbarlna  to 

ifMeaa*:  "AEdliljanna  wrerlBfc—   — '  ■-   "—  " — ■ 

e  lo  him."    After  the  opening  ela — ,  .-,     

Int  what  the  Jewa  haTS  dared  lo  do   In  tha  matter  of  the  croaa.  Pilate  II 


King  Abgar  otBdaaM;  "And 'nbarlna  wrote  and  tent  lo   King  Ah«r; 


After  lbs  opening  clJinae,  Tlbarlna 

■onnior  aleo  haa  wrttleB Becanaeof  a  war  with  the  people  of  Spain  w1 

han  rebelled  agalnit  me.  which  la  od  foot  at  thla  time,  1  hare  not  been  ab 
to  avenge  tbla  matter,"    A  few  llnea  later  he  aaya;     '^Tbe  Jawa  did  nr*    ' 
according  to  the  law.    On  thla  accocmt  as  reganu  PQlte  wbo  vaa  app 
■DTemoT  there  bT  me,  I  hare  aent  anotbei.  to  hli  dlaoraea.  and  dlai 

Elm  bccanae  he  departed  from  the  law For  Ibe  gntlflcaClon  of  the 

be  eradfled  Chriat.  who  acoordlng  Co  what  I  hear  concerning  Hlm.lnat 
anflartng  the  croaa  of  death  rfeaarred  to  be  bonond  and  worahlpad." 
la  in  iveponae  to  another  letter  from  Abgar  to  Tlberhu  which  i>  alao  a 

n  Herera'i  fnerraiilufi  LuitBn.  In  vn-b.  LtmHOuM  (PnbUna): 
dar  AmtavoRdlntrerilea  PllatQaaoll  Inelnem  Brief  (abgedmokt Im araiui  nana* 
I.  Neander^  'Jpoonko,'  nnd  In  Oijn- 
*~    ~o  dan  rOmlacfian  Benat  gMobll*- 


ban  haben,  dm  elne  ChanWteTdaiatellDng 


1 
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author  of  the  remarkable  recent  work  on  Supernatural 
Religion  seems  in  doubt  **  although  his  ambiguous  words 
express  what  we  look  upon  as  equivalent  to  a  powerful 
endorsement  of  their  authenticity  since  he  uses  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Apocrypha  seventy  years  later  than  the  one 
before  us,  and  which  we  have  not  seen.  However,  the 
assurance  of  their  authenticity  is  greatly  emphasized  by 
Gureton,  who  gave  his  life  and  talent  to  research  among 
Arabic  and  Syriac  literature  of  that  quarter  of  the  East 
He  was  in  the  act  of  writing  out  his  convictions  on  this 
subject  when  ho  died,  1864.  It  is  known  that  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Saxons  and  Britons  used  to  hang 
up  these  letters  in  their  rooms  as  palladiums'*  Cureton, 
Baronius,  Tillemont,  Cave,  Montague,  Grabe,  according 
to  Dr.  Wright,  were  firm  believers  in  the  letter  of  Je- 
sus, and  most  of  them  contended  that  it  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Gk>8pel  canons. 

ThaddeuSy  one  of  the  seventy,  was  commissioned, 
after  the  Pentecost  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Edessa.** 
There  is  valuable  ancient  history  confimung  this.  Tac- 
itus tells  us  that  there  was,  in  the  Parthian  kingdom 
governed  by  Abgarus,  a  man  named  Addus,  now  found 
to  be  Addeeus,  or  Tbaddeus,  possessing  great  power 
among  the  people.**    The  time  covered  by  this  annal  of 

9*avperfua,  Bel.,  Edition  2  volf.  in  one,  M.  O.  p.  284,  Admitting  that  far 
from  EoMbius  being  the  first  to  mention  the  Abgar  Letten,  they  were  pab> 
liahed  by  Irensas  and  Orlgen  oentariee  before  Eoeebias.  He  eayt  half  donbt- 
inriy,  half  believingly :  "Doee  anyone  believe  the  letter  of  Jeeat  to  the  prinee 
of  Bdeaaa  to  be  gennine  becaoae  Eusebins  inserted  it  in  his  hiatory.  aa  an  au- 
thentic docament,  out  of  the  public  records  of  the  city  of  Edeesa?"  But  he 
mentiona  that  the  qnotationa  of  Irenmua  and  Orlgen  are  ftrom  the  original  let- 
ten,  although  this  ia  aTerred  by  the  Apoerfphy  of  1790.  Note,  In  the  prcU- 
gomenaot  the  Apoaryphf  of  1721.,  Lond..  we  read:  "For  their  gennlneaess  he, 
Eusebins.  appeala  to  the  jmblio  registries  and  records  ci  the  eity  of  Bdesoa, 
Mesopotamia,  where  Abgar  reig[nea  and  where  he  affirms  that  he  found  them 
written  in  the  Syriac."  Eusebins  living  so  near,  would  have  hardly  dared 
to  perpetuate  ao  aelf-evident  a  falsehoml  aa  this  sUtement  were  it  not  true; 
for  there  were  many  christian  aa  well  as  pagan  critics  at  the  moment  he 
wrote  and  who  had  a  grudge  against  him  and  would  have  detected  the  lie. 
They  were  inscriptions  ana  most  undoubtedly  truthful. 

M  AiA«xn  OoMaiov:  "81  quls  banc  epistolam  secnm  hatraerit^  ■ecnmaam- 
bnlablt  in  pace,"  and  this  is  preserved  as  a  creed  in  the  British  Ifnaeum. 
for  the  common  people.    It  lingers  even  to  this  day  in  tome  plaeea. 

•^Ante-Nidne  FatKen,  VIII..  p.  569.  Tbaddeus  and  Abgar.  Taaekk^  ^ 
Addam  the  Apostle.  After  Tbaddeus  had  healed  King  Abgar.  "Abgar  com- 
manded them  to  give  to  Addiens  silver  and  gold.  AddKus  said  to  him: 
'How  can  we  receive  that  which  is  not  ours?  For  lo !  that  which  was  ours 
have  we  forsaken  as  we  were  commanded  by  our  lord;  because  without 
purse  and  without  scrip,  bearing  the  cross  npon^onr  ahonldersi  we  were 
commanded  to  preach  His  Gospel  in  the  whole  creation,*  ** 

M  Tacitus.  AmmaLt  VI.,  81-32:  We  give  his  fragmentary  segments  for  the 
reason  that  this  great  pagan  historian  certainly  refers  to  Addeus,  though 
he  calls  him  Addns.  what  nails  the  suspicion  fast  is  the  secrecy  he  here 
b«an  witness  to.    It  was  in  the  old  age  of  Tiberius  and  thus  the  time  eor- 
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tli«  celebrated  historian,  correaponda  remarkably  vitb 
Uiat  of  Ilia  mentioD  of  Cliriat,  recorded  in  his  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  oonflagration  of  Rome. 

TiberiuB,  aoon  afterwarda  wrote  to  King  Abgor  for 
whom  he  seema  to  have  formed  a  stronc:  attachment"  In 
thia  letter  which  may  ever  remain  celebrated  aa  a  monu- 
ment of  early  chriatiamty,  he  mentiona  his  attempt  to 
preTail  upon  the  Boman  aenate  to  allow  Jesus  Chnet  to 
be  numbered  among  official  divinities,  a  faot  which  is 
confirmed  by  Tertullian."  Neander  does  not  consider 
Tertullian's  statement  reliable.  Why  not?  There  is 
everything  to  Bubatantiate  it.  If  we  cannot  believe  his- 
tory, then  indeed  all  record  of  the  paat  ia  founded  in  an 
opinionated  incredulity  and  droopa  into  chaos.  The  fact 
ia,  Tertullian,  whose  atatementa,  like  those  of  Diodorua, 
and  JoeephuB,  have  forced  themselves  upon  us  through 
atrictly  scientific  examination  of  monumental  evidence, 
ia  now  being  researched,  with  care.  His  statements 
are  found  to  agree  with  inscriptiona  and  this  places 
them  beyond  distrust  of  the  merely  empirical,  aa  a  care- 
ful and  accorate  historian. 

Pilate  like  iTesuB,  becomea  a  historical  character.  Af- 
t«r  his  disgrace,  being  endowed  with  riches,  he  wan- 
dered to  Europe  and  settled  at  the  old  city  of  Vienne, 
twelve  miles  below  Lyons,  on  the  Bhone,  a  very  ancient 
industrial  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gere.  There 
be  died  by  hia  own  hand."    We  have  viaited  a  curious 

rsapondi:  "Scsactnoin  Tibarli  ut  ioermsiD  daipicieDi."  Aiain:  "EtsgaAr. 
ubuo."  Abfarni  wia  oae  of  itae  Armanian  Aiiabini :  "Pintiii  mUlBUdi  aa- 
dOMi  Dnniitn  T>Udiuimua  (Dclor  fuit  Siaoacei,  ioainii  fimllia  ac  par- 
lods  oplbiw,  al  proiimui  huic  Addua,  adampiai  Tirilitilii."  Accaslomed  to 
*w:rat  CODc«n,  Abiar  could  stij  on  Addua,  or  Addeua  viib  aataty.  Tbla 
mad*  hiD  DHtol.    Bui  hg  )■  poiaonad  ■!  JiMl;  U.,  oaii.  12:    '■  Valuit  tamsD 

Slniwcan  ditlamnlaliane  ic  donii,  ainiDl  par  nciolia  moiBrslar."  Tbia  al|^ 
DificatioD  tisra  of  TSDaDum  cut  aot  ba  daadly  poiaoD;  and  Thaddena  mar 
luT*  onlj  been  lured  *Dd  detcrrad  tiam  conaDininaliDf  a  purpois.  But  ha 
waa  poiaoDed  and  gotten  rid  of. 

M  Tha  Icller  *■■  ID  aniwei  to   ona   of   Abiar   wbich   conulDsd   thaaa 

tba  (MUila  la  •itiamcly  ridicii^g  and  abiurd."  And  i*  anoihar^  "send 
WHfber  Hiianior  to  Jernaalcm  in  the  place  at  PIlaM  wbo  oafbl  la  b«  Ir 
Domisoaalr  driven  from  tlie  powerful  poai  In  vhich  von  placed  Mb." 

"Tart.  J|bI.  V..  »-.  Be»  l«aa  In  vttb.  TrrttUioii. 

M  Rocorda  pobliabcd  in  the  riffi  dc  Timtic.  \sn.  p.  14.  and  troniliplaca 
BCManlioi  a  pieiate  of  ibc  mppoiBd  Pyramid  of  Pllats,  Dcloims,  BmtAr 
^•taPfMUt  Of  P   Aianilic-    Tfaii   aalbor  mentiona  that  there  were  thraii 


da  J*.. 


da  I«nu<^hciit  an'  Adoa.  din>  >■  ClmMinK,  d 

■> ,,  ^in,  Caligula  at  a'  .  «lra  doni 

Anna  wnio  Caii  C  alien  la.  Pontin 
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monumental  proof  of  this.  It  is  situated  at  the  open 
crossing  in  the  lower  end  of  the  town.  M.  Joseph  Fiot 
the  president  of  the  bank  of  Beauregard  very  obUgingly 
conducted  the  author  to  this  weird,  towering  obelisk 
which  the  authorities  of  that  busy  manufacturing  city 
claimed  to  be  more  ancient  than  Bomulus,  have  wisely 
preserved.  The  pyramid  shoots  up  in  the  air  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  and  has  an  archway  once  used  by  team& 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  great  stone  cap  surmounting 
the  pinnacle  still  covers  a  vast  sum  of  gold  coyly  seques- 
tered thereunder,  for  some  future  accident  to  disdose, 
besides  documents  which  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  true  history  of  Jesus  Christ 

Mosheim  speaks  of  the  Epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the 
Roman  senate  concerning  which  we  have  made  a  quota- 
tion from  Meyers'  EncyclopsBdia.*  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way  of  assassinating  credulity  in  words 
fiery  hot  with  sarcasm  and  irony,  also  gives  some  opin- 
ions regarding  Pilate.^^  In  the  Ante-Nicine  Fathers, 
the  eighth  volume  on  the  four  hundred  and  sixtieth 
page,  we  have  the  correct  version  of  the  report  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate  to  Tiberius  on  the  crucifixion,  sent  to  that 
August  Caesar  in  Bome.  This  comes  down  to  us  in  two 
Greek  forms,  both  of  which  are  given  here.  The  "man 
named  Jesus"  is  mentioned  six  times  in  the  first,  and 
five  times  in  the  second  Greek  form,  which  has  a  manu- 
script at  the  dose  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  naming  Je- 
sus for  the  sixth  time.  Even  the  letter  of  confession 
from  Pilate,  intended  as  an  official  report  but  convinced 
the  emperor  of  the  splendid  and  blemishless  personage 
that  had  been  ignominiously  sacrificed;  the  more  poig- 
nant to  the  old  man  because  this  useless,  undeserved 

M  S6«  Aipra,  note  90,  of  this  chap.  Mosheim,  I.,  Part  II.,  chap.  S,  1 17, 
note  28:  "The  Epistle  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  senate  describing  the  per- 
son and  manners  of  Christ,  Latin  one  page.*' 

\^  miL  Dtdimt  d  FaU.^  chap,  ivi.,  note  106:  "The  testimony  giTsn  hj 
Pontius  Pilate  is  first  mentioned  by  Justin.  The  successive  improyements 
which  the  story  has  acquired,  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  xertuUiim 
Eusebius,  Epipnanius,  Chrvsostom.  Oro&ius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  the  as* 
thors  of  several  editions  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  are  very  fairly  suted  hf 
Dom  Calmet,  Diturt,  iur  V  Ecriture,  torn.  III.,  p.  051,  etc.'*  Pilate  certainly 
wrote  the  letter  to  Tiberius  and  Gibbon  acknowledges  it  with  a  smirk 
couched  in  language  like  this:  "We  are  required  to  believe  that  P.  Pilate 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  unjust  sentence  of  death  upon  an  innocent  man 

and  divine  person.... that  Tiberius conceived  the  oesign  of  placing  the 

Messiah  among  the  gods  of  Rome;  that  the  servile  senate  disobeyed,  and 
mberius  protected  the  christians  from  persecution,"  Nothing  can  be  truer 
than  this  latter  clause;  and  since  Gibbon,  much  new  information  tob^kan* 
tiates  the  whole  story.  The  new  proofs  consist  in  inacriptianal  glyptics 
•od  some  of  them  from  the  excavations  at  Rome. 
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rapplioinm  of  the  cross  wbb  bis  doom.  Againat  ihia, 
every  manly  inBtiiiot  reTolted,  beoanae  it  was  the  official 
punishment  of  the  alave  and  the  lowly.  Pilot  tbua  un- 
consciously became  hia  own  accuser;  and  it  cost  him 
his  office  and  hia  life.  The  document  is  extant.  "Upon 
Jefus  Christ,"  he  writes,  "whoae  case  I  had  clearly  set 
forth  to  £hee  in  my  taat,  at  length  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  a  bitter  punishment  haa  been  inflicted,  myself 
bein)f  in  a  manner  unwilling  and  rather  afraid — a  man, 
by  Hercules,  so  pious  and  strict,  no  age  has  had  or  ever 
mil  have;  but  woitdei'ful  were  the  efforts  of  the  peo- 
ple  to  have  him  crucified."   This  letter  ia  certified 

to  by  Tertullias,  and  evidence  recently  diacovered  re- 
moves the  doubts  which  long  hovered  over  all  the  many 
priceless  proofs,  attacked  as  they  were,  and  burned  up, 
and  ignored  by  the  prelates  who  coiild  not  glory  m 
power,  if  their  darkening  mistfl  of  theology  should  give 
way  to  boneat  historic  records.  Tertullian  told  the 
world  enough  to  close  the  pratioge  of  these  later  muti- 
lators. He  wrote:  "All  theae  things  Pilate  did  to 
Christ,  and  now  in  fact,  a  christian  in  hts  own  convic- 
tions, be  Bent  word  of  Him  to  the  reigning  Ceesar  who 
was  at  that  time,  Tiberius.'"  Benan,  in  threading  the 
etory,  saye  Pilkite  was  so  friendly  to  Jeaus  that  they  had 
a  protracted  interview  and  that  Pilate'a  wife  interceded 
for  him,  having  had  a  dream  premonishing  her  to  be- 
ware and  allow  no  hurt  to  befall  him."* 

Nevertheless  Pilate  was  afraid  of  the  Jews,  who  were 

in  a  foment  of  inaurrection,  demanding  the  immediate 

,   death  of  the  prisoner.    He  had  not  the  determination 

of  the  occasion.    He  gave  way  to  their  importunitiea. 

signed  the  death  warrant  and  took  the  consequences. '" 


«H  Cieutrei." 

IMRenia,  UlftofJaiu,  Enj. 
1ft  wtaich  U  Ihe^eil  racord  ot 

IB  Pilila'i^ntsDca  wu  leceDtlr  publiibad  Id  tba  "Bolcl 
al  Unico,  FrDDcuiicad  by  Pootlni  Pllaia,  tha  Boisui  Procnii 
inal  wu  dUeOTCrgd  iboul  Iha  year  13S0.  in  in  Iron  Inba,  udosk  the  i 
'     '      -  I  cilT  c/  A^nili.  iMly.  wrillea  in    Hsbraw^c 

□rtcinml  nan 
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Then  followed  the  arrest,  the  ever  memoisble  march  of 
the  condemned  lord  to  Oethaemane,  place  of  the  wine 
preaa  and  the  olive  groye ;  the  scene  of  Golgotha  or  bald 
hill;  the  proddinff  b;  fierce  armj  of&cers,  of  unwiliing, 
half-christian  Boldiere  to  malie  tliem  do  their  duty;  the 
forcing  of  Simon,  father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus,  to 
cazT^  the  heavy  wooden  croas  for  the  condemned,  by 
pitying  Boldiers,  since  the  Roman  law  demanded  that 
the  ciuprit  do  it;  the  stripping  of  the  master  of  his  rai- 
ment and  wrapping  him  in  the  red  or  scarlet  robe"*  and 

•'In  Iha  jcii  17  at  Tibsriai  Caur.  Emperor  of  Rome  ud  of  all  the 
world,  DDCODquariblamoDiich;  in  (he  Cxil  OLyinpUd;  in  the  XXIV  IJud; 
ud  or  tlie  CteatioD  of  tlis  World,  accordioit  to  tbe  number  and  conat  of 
the  HebreKi.lDDr  lime*  llHT'.otlhaprDpinBtioD  of  Ihe  Roman  Empire, 
tbe  rear  73;  of  lbs  deliverance  from  ilaverj  at  Babylon.  Ibe  year  430;  u>d 
of  Iba  raililDlion  of  Ibo  H0I7  Empire,  tbe  yrar  497;  Lucni  Marina  Sauri- 
cna  being  Cooiula  of  Rome  and  PoDliS.,  PiDconiDli  of  Ibe  oncanqoorable 
Tiberiua;  Public  Governor  o(  Judea,  RcHnl  and  Governor  of  tbe  CLt»  ol 
leruaalem,  Flaviui  IV;  ila  graceful  president.  Ponlisa  Pilale;  RegcDt  of 
Lower  Galilee,  Kerod  Antipai;  PoaliS  ot  itae  Kiili  Prisilbood— Calphai; 
Alea  Maelo.  Maaler  of  tbe  Temple;  lUbthan  Ambe,  Cenlnricn  of  tbe  Con- 

lu/pompflin.  Rut'us,''on'lhV»lh'o7M'arcb'  "'"       "     '""" 

"1.  Ponliua  Pilate,  repreaenuiive  of  tbe  Roman  Empire.  In  tbe  Palace 
ot  Laichi,  onr  residence,  jndcB,  condemn,  and  aeuwnce  In  d»tb.  leana. 
called  Cbrial.  Ibe  Naiaiene,  ot  the  muliiiude  of  Gallilee.  a  nan  asdiliou 
of  the  Mosaic  I^w,  Bj(BinBt  Ihe  Cteal  Emperor  Tibsriut  Cieaar.  I  determine 
and  pronounce  by  reason  ol  Ihe  eiplained.  that  he  shall  tnOer  death  nallod 

i?rougb'o''ul''c™™ee"pierradm1|°ls  be  Ibe  Son  or'cod,  and'sin^of  ^m^, 
Ibrealenini  tbe  ruin  of  ierusaleiD  and  Ihe  Holy  Empire,  and  dentine  Iba 
tiibule  to  Caeaar ;  havicK  Ihe  boldness  10  enler  *ilb  palms,  in  Iriompb  and 
accompanied  by  a  mullitude  as  King,  xiibin  Ihe  City  of  Jeraaalem  In  tbe 
SacrerT  Temple. 

"I  therefore  command  my  CoDtnrion,  Qninius  Cornelias,  thai  he  con- 
duct publicly  through  Ihe  City  ot  Jemaalem  Ibis  Jesua  Chrial  and  that  be 
bo  Hod  and  flogged,  dressed  in  pntple  and   ciownod   with  prickly   Ihoroa, 

10  maletaclorai'and  to  lake  «itb  him  Ivo  homicidal  thieves;  alf^o'^'han 
oill  leave  by  tbe  CiaraDcola  Gale,  deiirnaled  lo-dar  Anloniaoa,    and   will 

Sroceod  to  Iba  mount  ot  Ihe  wicked,  called  Calvarr.  where,  crucified  aad 
ead.  tbe  body  ihall  remain  on  the  cross  so  that  11  may  he  a  apectacle 
and  eiample  to  all  criminals,  and  on  said  cross  there  shall  ha  the  inscrip- 
tion in  three  languages:  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Lalin.  In  Hebrew:  'Jeao  Aloi 
Olisldin.'    In  Creek:  ''Iiwiiis  K.(^rai  BwnA.vnir  lovJala..'    In    Latin: 

by  ua'comrnanded.  a'/minis'eied  and  followed  w^th  all  rigour,  accoiihu'lD 
the  decrees  and  laws  ot  Ihe  Romans  and  Hebrews,  under  the  penalty  which 
Ibosa  Incnrwbo  rebel  agalnal  tbe  Empire,  " 

Tbia  aealance  was  confiimsd  for  Ibe  Iwelie  tribe*  ot  larael.  by  Rabas, 
Daniel.  Raban  II,  John  Becalr,  Berbas.  Isabel. 

■'For  the  High  Prieethood:  Raban.^Jadas.  CancaaalDK.    Lncina,   Sialili. 

IDS  Accordinc  "lo'Terlol^an.  DtPaiue.  il  was  the  pallium  which,  like  the 

and  the  glory  of  all  Ihe  Roman  collegia,  and  all  working  people,  jlestnp*. 
If.T..  ^Zl  r/Surwoftai.  TerIull.,M>sUo,1,  written  alter  he  left  the  pr*- 
lata  power  and  back-slid  or  lapsed  into  Ibe  aecrel  unions,  says  il  was 
Pbmiiclan,  "pnnecel  colorit."  All  iRrae  Ihat  it  was  red.  Lactulina,  alao, 
iMetns  AiMt.,    IV,,  1,  aayi;    "They  pnl  upon  him  a    acarlat  rotw— roMcd 
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mockmg  him  with  the  crown  of  thoniB."*  The  being 
whose  name  and  majeetj  stands  to-day  far  aboTo  aO 
others  was  then  logged  and  tied  tightly  to  this  wooden 
crucifix  and  inhumanly  lifted  into  the  air  beside  two 
real  criminals,  who  had  had  their  legal  trial  and  sen- 
tence and  were  regularly  waiting  execution. "*  In  the 
awst  humiliating  condition,  whelming  ignominy,  de- 
based to  the  natnermost  swamp  of  disgrace,  Enffering 
in  the  phjeical  qualms  which  of  all  other  torture  was 
known  to  the  ancient  laws  of  vengeance  "'to  reek  with 
excruciating  agony  most  awful,  especially  for  a  young 
man  in  full  nerve  and  muscle  writhing  in  this  cruciu 
climax,  we  say,  let  us  pause  and  ask  history  and  episto- 
lary and  monumental  evidence^  what  was  the  appearance 
of  the  dying  carpenter.  Let  us  ask  to  be  shown  a  pho- 
tograph of  Jesus."' 

catorlt— and  a  ciowd  oI  Ihoma."  The  sditor  of  .lalii-JViaiiu  FaOtm,  Vll.. 
p.  1(0;  ur*  Ito  robe  wag  rod  ■gtoelng  with  Renan,  aiid  •!!  (ppsarlo  if  re* 
(bal  It  wai  a  pallium,  wbkh  being  the  apparel  ol  Ibe  hive*  ol  labor  fonad 
■moDC  the  Greek  and   Aiiatic    imccipiiani,    and  referred  lo  ai  Ihal  at  the 


i»  Ornnu  wan  the  celebrated  lannla  ot  the  nnlona  f»Di  hlgb  utlqnitj, 
Ct.  mpra.  chap.  ilT. 

iHOneotth*  cUuHB  of  the  inacriptlon  of  Fontlui  PiUle,  dlKOTered  In 
AqolU,  In  I3SD,  readi:  "DenylDg  tbe  inbote  to  C«ar....l  command.... 
that  Jeeoa  Chrjat  be  lied  and  nogsed,  dreaaed  In  crlmaon.  and  cnntned  irltb 
pMcklJ  tbarna."  Renan,  nho  upeaka  of  the  Imcrlptlon  a*  genuine,  declarai 
tba  ganneat  vaa  red. 

If  the  lectarle*  were,  like  the  Slcarll  whom  Itenan'a,  £At 


■^/enu,  Eng.,  p.  (G  calla:  pioaa  aaaaaalDa  «bo  li 
taak  ot  kimng  thoae  vho  Aaobejed  the  lav  In  U 

i 


><•  The  actual  and  conlemparan;  deacripliona  made  by  Pilile  En  hla 
tiler,  wpro,  nole  to  Ibe  emperor  TiberiDi,  <■  our  final  deacription  ol  Ihia 
jartrr.  It  waa  tollowed  in  a  few  da)'a.  by  Ibe  [epoit  ol  I.sn(utua,  Filate'i 
iredeceaaor  to  the  Roman  aenale.  which  la  oiianl.    and   may   be    aeon    in 

Maoddiv^Sa''^itii.nai,  Vol.  I.  Renan  Ibipki  il  lenn^eTj^phai. 
...J.,  XVII.,  ill.,  8,  cornea  neil  wilh  his  celebrated  word..     Laler  Alhenai- 

■Tkji*n»»M«il.i|tr.a..^aT*»iTJ^i-.«iiMio»  .S^I^Tn  uri  iwji  •<d 
iMmrmAfwtor  aai  ivm^^Ttr.  ry  Itivif  aai  A^T¥  *aTaAafi0a»>i<irar,  ^ri  itml  aaAAfi 
laliinntTw  vi^^x't"  .... 


.Tat."  Neander.  p.  IBS.  quoting  Lncian'a  Frrwrimu  Fnlaa,  declare*  Ibi* 
*eT*a  critic  plainV  "T"'  "l^chTlatiaoialiU  worsbip  that  great  man 
m  wa*  croelned  in  Paleaiina,  b*e*n*e  il  waa  he  by  whom  the  ioitl*iiDn 
»  tbeaa  new  mytteriet  wa*  introdnced  into  homan  life,  Theae  poor  craa- 
t*t  have  Mrauaded  tbemaelTea  that  Ihey  ara_all_jmmartal  and  aball   I-— 


.         J  aball  Boon  learn 

Heipeaka.' 


II  tb*  initiaiei  of  dat  da;  (cbriitian  with  the  real),  were  poor  wandering 
oatnraa  whom  LacUn  detpited  aa  deaarvinc  to  be  wblppeo.      Bnt    whll* 
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A  good  many  things  are  being  dug  up  and  otherwise 
coming  to  light  in  proof  that  Jesus  was  a  genuine  his- 
torical character.  Something  new  and  strange  is  the 
now  wonderful  Cbtte  which  used  to  be  called  the  Pyle 
tou  Theou,  or  door  of  the  Lord  It  becomes  to  our  dis- 
quisition more  intensely  interesting  since  it  was  discoT- 
ered  that  the  gate-keepers  union  existed  in  many  cities, 
and  that  it  is  consequently  probable  that  the  one  at  Je- 
rusalem where  Jesus  is  known  to  have  concealed  him- 
self in  moments  of  danger  and  behind  whose  secret  bars 
Judas  betrayed  him  to  the  detectives,  was  none  other 
than  a  social  tmion  like  all  the  others.'"* 

To  be  plain  and  fair,  this  work,  not  being  a  religious 
one  in  the  advocacy  of  any  particular  idea,  but  merely 
a  history  of  events,  persons  and  characters  that   have 

satyrising  them,  Lacian  fives  the  christians   credit   for   beinc  a   constaot 
brotherhood  and  shows  their  system  of  communism.      His  whole   diatribe 

i^oes  to  show  that  at  his  time,  the  christians  were  yet  working  people  and 
nitiates  like  the  other  brotherhoods.  Jesas  was  pushed  forward  to  be  the 
Messiah.  So  says  Justin,  DiaL.  101,  ed.  Colon,  where  he  makes  Tryi^o 
say;  **He  was  a  man  distinguished  above  all  others  for  piety  and  was 
therefore  considered  worthy  to  be  put  forward  as  the  Messiah.'*  Mentions 
"Bbionites,  originally  from  Pella."  Was  he  the  one  of  whom  Dionysus  was 
the  forerunnerf  Again,  Renan,  Life  qfJetui,  p.  478,  'VL,  is  very  pronounced 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  a  bold  revolutionist  and  cites  the  pare  ebionism : 
**Tbe  reign  of  the  poor  is  at  hand,  and  the  reign  of  the  poor  was  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus."  On  page  179;  "The  name  of  'poor*  (ebion,  'B^iMr  nrvx^), 
had  become  synonymous  with  'saint'  and  friend  of  God.*'  Renan  cites 
Philo,  De  Confiuiana  lAmguamm,  |  14;  2>e  Miffratume  Abrakcmi,  %  l\  De  Som- 
ms,  II..  I  41;  Dtf  Agrie,  Not,  I  12;  I>«  MuUMvne  Nomtmtm,  I  4.  The  new  find 
of  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  at  Behneseh,  in  Egypt,  of  the  Ozyrhynchus  Papyri 
given  4^pra»  note,  adds  to  the  authority  for  nis  being  a  historical  character 
and  a  defender  of  the  interests  of  labor. 

los  Koivbv  rwr  yciroiw.  See  /fides  in  verb.  gaU,  And  now  we  have  Dr. 
Brttsselbach's  Pa^yrui^  with  a  plea  for  the  oppressed,  in  Christ's  own  hand 
writing  in  Aramaic,  a  few  lines  of  which  are  legible  and    which  we  here 

S resent,  accompanied  with  doubts.  It  comes  as  the  trophy  of  the  Palestine 
;zploration  society  and  is  given  as  the  statement  of  Dr.  Brttaselbach,  who 
found  it  and  makes  this  description:  **This  manuscript  is  a  small  'quarto 
page,  written  on  both  sides.  Tne  writing  is  almost  entirely  effaced,  or  so 
imperfect  as  to  render  a  complete  translation  out  of  the  question.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  established  with  certainty,  that  it  is  the  prater  of 
an  oppressed  and  persecuted  spirit,  written  in  Aramaic.  The  writing  is 
peculiar  in  being  Inscribed  below  instead  of  npon  the  lines. 

The  best  preserved  section  is  given  here  in  fao-almile.  It  is  signed  in 
the  name  of  toe  Savior,  spelled  predsely  as  apoo  the  record  of  the  gate- 
keeper at  Jerusalem,  published  Utely. 

On  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  another  hand  using  the  sotiare  OsH' 
lean  characters,  has  written  the  word  "Savior,"  showing  that  ita  flist 
owner  considered  this  the  manuscript  of  Jesus.  The  word  Savior  tn  His 
Galilean  Aramaic  of  that  time,  is  expressed  Hoseach.  This  writing  betoofi 
to  the  first  century,  as  will  be  admitted  bv  all  scholars. 

The  mannscript  is  very  brittle.  Line  uiree  of  the  fsc-eimile  may  be  rsB- 
dered.  '  and  still  another  stigma  as  a  stain,  in  meekness  under  (persecution).' 
The  whole  is  a  plaint  oonceming  persecution,  that  everrthing  uid  every  ons 
is  sgainst  him  who  has  the  divine  treasure  and  stands  alone.  Bvery  ons 
misrepresenta  the  word  he  utters ;  he  is  trodden  down  like  dnst  and  ashes; 
daikness  Is  ronnd  about  him." 

We  have  already  given  numerous  unions  of  the  gate-keepers  which  th* 
reader  will  find  in  their  place. 
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operated  in  the  deTelopment  of  aocialiBm  as  opposed  to 
(£e  competitive  system  and  their  influence  upon  the 
great  labor  queeiion,  we  propose  to  be  irreverent  enough 
to  touch,  in  a  concise  note  the  desecrate  phase  of  many 
doubters  and  show  another  uide.  We  mean  by  thie,  the 
doubts  which  have  prevailed  as  to  whether  Jesue  was 
not  rescued  even  on  the  cross  and  by  some  prearrange- 
ment  permitted  to  live,  through  an  occult  complicity 
fixed  between  himself  and  Pilate,  his  wife  and  a  secret 
few.  Very  numerous  proofs  have  recently  been  ad- 
duced to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  die;  but  that  more 
tenderly  treated  on  the  cross  than  the  two  other  men, 
he  glutted  the  revengefulness  of  the  Jews,  being  act- 
ually hanged,  yet  under  secret  orders  from  Pilate,  he 
did  not  actually  die  but  stiryived  the  death  struggle,  and 
lived  on  in  secret  through  his  natural  life.'" 

The  episode  of  Stephen,  the  so-called  Proto-mati^, 
occnred  just  at  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius who  was  certainly  extremely  kind  at  that  mo- 
ment to  the  ohrifitiane  and  must  have  had  personally  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  them  at  Rome.  The  discovery  of 
the  first  columbarium,  a  vast  mausoleum  of  the  christ- 
ians of  what  now  goes  by  the  name  of  cemeteries  and 
Bchols  of  under-ground  Bome,  proves  that  during  Ti- 
berius' reign  an  enormous  secret  plant  was  being  estab- 

IHBasMI,  I^of  JitaM,  ch».  uli,,  tit.,  utI.j  Flnt,  heirii  mr  POD- 
DlM,  MMb.,  iivl.  61.;  HcODd.  II  wu  the  diT  Won  tb«  reut  of  tbetu- 
■onr,  HUtb.,  utI.,  l.-n;  Uuk  iIt.,  12:  Lnka  nlL,  T;  Jobn,  lUl.,  t>: 
lUrd.  (Oil  WH  coDHqiuDtlT  coatnTr  to  Uw  thu  hs  >>ioa]d  die.  Jmu 
mait  tw  aurlftcad,  lAJt  vTjaut,  p.  SSI;  Lake.  nil..  ST.  Tbunalit  of  awordi 
iBd  dafaHH.  Lnk*.  nil.,  iS-tO.  Vba  eucntloo  wu  atniiut  ttw  BuludrlB., 
m^B;  JobD.  iriU.,  31;  JOKpho*.  A^..  ii„  li.  PUitawu  fMaudly  toJ*- 
•0*.  nd  couaqiuiitlT  woald  oot  UU  bu  fhsad.  Benw,  p,  saS:  John,  i*Ul.. 
ud  U..  iTlll..  It.,  1.  2:  PU*ta-i  wlta  took  ■  (tnug  ptrt  for  Jen*.  Itatlb., 
liTll.,  Ifl;  ReUD.  p.  gfifi;  PUats  wu  rigbl;  It  «u  golog  to  be  >  laridioil] 
niord«I,  it  not  bwdsd  oil,  pp.  S3<»3T.  PollUcll  rel«ue  of  ■  priKiur,  Kuk. 
IT.,  10;  PlUtaM>d  to  ihow  thtt  bs  wunot  1  Jsir,  id.,  p.  B3B:  Jobn  ill., 
!£,  It.  Tie.,  AimalM.  mt..  4-1 :  "Erso  ibolsodo  ramoH  Nsro  lubdlillt  not,  at 
qn^tliilmli  povnl*  kfTKlt,  qoo*  p«  fluoltli  IdtIios  TDlgas  obrlillinai  ap- 
Pt'l*'wfL  ADSUrnomllUa  ejoiCbrlltaiTlbeiia  Imparltuila  per  procDntorem 
Ponttnm  HlttoiD  aappUdo  aO^toa  «rat;  tvpnaaaqua  In  prmena  axltUblUa 
inpnstltlo  TDimnsi  smmpebati.  odd  modo  par  Jndaeun.  origliiem  ajui  mill 
Mt  nrbam  atlim.  qaa  cuocta  nndlqna  atroclk  ant  padend*  ooollanDt,  «la- 
bnqtnna*,"  PUat*  triad  bard  to  Rlaaie  blm  by  the  PaaMTar-,  niaiaaola 
priaOMT,  Hart,  it.,  10:  PnaM  to  abow  tbat  he  waa  not  a  Jew,  Beoui.  330; 
dobn.  III.,  0:  U  POata  aaTwt  blm  be  had  to  do  It  with  tba  atraoal  caanlni 
and  aaorsOT,  Banaa.  340;  Jobo,  ili..  12.  IK:  Lake,  iilll..  £.  Neither  Tlberiaa 
nor  PlUta  oondamnad  Jenu,  Baun,  Ml ;  Donbt  nnenllf :  for  lb«  Talioad 
aajiha  naalonad;  JfieiUe  aurtedrtai  tL.  *;  nWud. 
ISi  fUawd,  Saft.,  <B*  07-:  atoplfTlBg  drlDk  oSdrMl.  Sanan.  MB 
JtaUadrWi  «>.  nvK,  iil..d:  Hark.  »..».  Banan Ihlaka h( 
mU.,  M  ;  body  wo  bald  op  V  a  blUat  of  vood,  3«:  Irenae 
IL,M:  Jut.,  Aa(.ChBilV^SI:  dnok  poaoa,  Hattfa.,  — 
■T,  W:  tba  m«fBt  haala  in  UUna  blm  dawn  ouaed  iomI 
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lithed  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  the 
eepulchre  of  Stephen  is  there  with  an  inscription.'^^  We 
propose  to  relate  this  occurrence  in  the  same  prosy 
manner  that  belongs  to  any  realistic  history,  entirely 
unmixed  with  religion;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  true 
historical  event. 

About  the  year  34  or  as  some  think,  85  or  36,  a  young 
man  from  Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor  named  Saul,  who  had 
been  a  student  under  Gtunaliel,  was  a  leading  figure, 
perhaps  a  ringleader,  as  the  New  Testament  later 
quotes  him."'  His  face  was  pale  with  determination, 
for  he  was  directing  a  noisy  tempest  of  human  passions 
like  a  swirling  tornado  of  physical  phenomena,  in  the 
.very  vortex  of  revolution.  And  such  it  was.  It  was 
Sam,  afterwards  the  evangelist^  pitted  against  Stephen, 
head  waiter  of  the  common  tables  which  supplied  the 
food  for  the  three  thousand  first  members  of  the  great, 
first-known  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  Jerusalem. 
Whether  this  Saul  was  the  little  blear-eyed  cripple,  as 
he  is  sometimes  represented,  is  doubtful  He  had  some 
sort  of  chronic  infirmity,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  posses- 
sed of  wonderful  endurance  and  indomitable  courage. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank  and  wore  the  protec- 
tive dignity  of  a  Boman  citizen.  The  trouble  with  this 
strange  man  was,  that  he  was  not  yet  converted.  His 
large,  honest,  susceptible  mind  was  at  that  moment  in 
a  whirlpool  of  the  tumult  he  had  been  deputized  to 
lead,  where  by  an  attrition  of  office,  he  was  drinking  in, 
little  by  little,  a  great  principle  destined,  through  an 
antix>odal  summersault,  to  make  him  a  most  celebrated 
and  useful  person.  This  is  all  that  we  now  can  say  of 
Paul 

Let  us  turn  to  Stephen.    In  him  we  have  a  large,  fine 

111  De  Rossi,  Ifuer,  CkrUt,  Urbit  Boma,  Roma,  1866,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  S01,SQI, 
cap  II.,  II  Tata.  deoU  atU  dH  martiri  Ored.  "Valeriano  et  Lacillo  Consali* 
bus.'*  (in  note  2:  lortasse  snb  con.  Valerii  et  Accilii:  qno  anno  cenaetnr 
etiam  Stephanos  papa  coronatur  martirio);  erat  quidam  vir,  Hippolitoa 
monachus,  qui  baoitabat  in  cryptis,  »erviens  domino  in  absconditis  snis,  ad 
qoem  multl  Christianomm  accarebant  ad  audiendam  doctrinam  apostol- 
omm.  Et  dnm  frequenter  ad  eum  nniversa  turba  concnrreret,  crescebat  quo* 
tidie  tnrba  Christianomm,  qui  ez  paganis  convertebantur  et  babtisabantor, 
temporibus  beati  Stephani,  et  dedncebat  ad  eom  ei  doctrina  sna  mnltos 
ez  paganis,  et  babticsbantnr."  It  was  to  such  secret  under-ground  dens 
that  he  took  or  pretended  to  have  taken  the  body  of  Stephen  for  crematkn 
and  deposition  in  the  urn.  Of  his  first  and  actual  burial  at  Jerusalem,  wt 
ihall  soon  speak. 

lit  AcU.,  ziiv.,  5;  *'For  we  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent  fellow  and  a 
mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews  throuKhout  the  world  and  a  rii^ 
Weder  of  the  sect  of  the  Nasarenes.'* 
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young  man  of  buainess.  A  full-blooded  Hellenist  Greek, 
probably  from  EpheBus.  It  looke  sa  though  he  had 
been  an  influential  kurios  or  lord  in  one  of  the  great 
brotherhoods  there.  We  fanve  already  seen  that  to  be 
promoted  to  the  degree  of  kurios,  or  as  the  Romans 
styled  the  office,  quinquennalis, '"  he  would  have  been 
high  in  the  rank  and  exempt  from  many  burdens.  He 
was  respected  as  a  lord.  Strictly,  the  knrioa  was  the 
buainesH  muiager  and  assumed  the  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility of  president.  This  man  was  lynched.  Of  this, 
there  iasuf&cieni  endence;  siiiee  the  code  of  honor  of 
the  modem  Lynch  law  demands  a  peremptory  trial, 
wherein  the  accused  is  allowed  to  make  a  speech  in  self 
defense. 

Nobody  knows  just  how  long  after  the  crucifixion  the 
great  organization  of  three  thousand  people  was  formed 
at  Jerusalem  in  a  house  of  the  lord.  Each  of  the  an- 
cient unions  had  a  house  or  temple,  used  for  assembla- 
ges of  deliberation,  for  the  rooms  of  the  common  tables, 
Uie  friendly  refuge  or  homeland  this  was  no  exception, 
although  Neander  and  Mosheim  are  in  wonderment 
about  a  mere  private  house  belonging  to  one  of  the 
members,  as  they  suppose,  being  sufficiency  capacious 
tor  BO  Tast  a  tnemberanip."*  NsTertbeless,  these  people 
had  the  room  and  a  sufficient  auditorium,  whioh  can 
never  be  otherwise  explained  than  that  there  always 
existed  a  secret  society  with  much  property,  among 
which  were  capacious  buildings,  and  that  these  socie- 
ties resembled  those  of  the  Mithraio  order."*  But  Mos- 
heim who,  through  eyes  blindfolded  with  the  mystic 
reil  wrapped  around  the  early  centuries  by  creatures 

lltUomma.,  DaOoL  ttSeioL,  p,  IS),  ud  ehut:  "Ilam  plicult.  dI  qnii- 
qnil  qDinqasnnilii  in  boc  collg|lo  Imam  tasril,    ■    ligillii  ejui  tempori*, 


.  dupUi  dai.. 

tr.  Btl,  oa  HoKM  if  At  Lard,  PeiUtecit. 

■  ■     •     —  —  ' -bai  [he  nii_ 


1.,  IS.  We  leani  Ibal  [he  Donibsr  of  A\c\p\e»n.' Sm 

bvtt  bssD  Ktemx.  leeiDE   that   il  ii   suted  thit 
._.  _.!..  ._  .>..     ^,^„),  „p„„  ,!,„  occBaion.  At- 

, ,..,.*..!,"     W.  miT  Mk  in  what 

B  Id   JamiBleiD    have    auemhled.     ApolofiaU 
il7  in  replfiOK  to  (he  qoBilion." 
>.  p.  Sfi.    ipeiking  cf  the    «<l*ra<c   Ordir;    "It 
ta  chapela  which  bore   a  alronc   rei<uiiblaiic« 


that  good  Jgiiiti  llarijf,  the  apolofiit,  e — 

iha  appareat  Idsntity.  >ii:  that  Sataa.  in  ordai  le  d*c«iTc  \ 
dotamliwd  to  Imitate  the  chriitlan  caremoulBi.  trom  tbem.' 


aes       soLoirs  la  w  under  tiberius. 

of  the  property-holding  power  which  this  organizaiioa^ 
like  that  of  the  modem  sooialiBts,  threatened  to  ezthi- 
guish,  sees  something  which  he  can  make  out  only  by 
me  greatest  difficulty.  He  declares  of  Jesus^  whose 
trouble  with  Judas  a  few  days  before,  he  is  desoribingi 
that  he  had  a  regular  place  of  refuge  and  retirement 
right  then,  somemiere  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  varied  from  numerous  other  secret 
unions  of  the  economic  organizations  of  that  day.^ 
The  sense  of  many  new-found  inscriptions  points  to  a 
confirmation  of  our  discovery  that  the  "churches  in  our 
house/'  mentioned  so  frequently  all  through  the  Acts, 
and  the  Epistles  were  none  other  than  these  recondite 
establishments  specially  provided  for  under  the  Solonic 
law.  They  served  as  relxeats,  business  places  and  eat- 
ing houses.  Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  deline- 
ation of  the  career  of  Stephen. 

rie  had  been  appointed  by  Peter  and  other  apostles, 
soon  after  the  so-called  glory  of  the  members  on  that 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost,  when  "suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting/'"^ 
They  had  formed  a  great  association  patterned  after  the 
Plan  of  Salvation  as  laid  out  by  Jesua  It  varied  from 
the  ordinary  collegia,  thiasoi  and  ebionim,  in  that  it  was 
to  both  feed  and  otherwise  economically  supply  the 
poor,  and  also  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  salvatioa 
throughout  the  world. 

They  had  but  fairly  got  down  to  work  when  tbere 
came  complaints  that  women  members  from  Asia,  prob- 
ably ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  unable  to 
make  their  wants  intelligible  on  that  account^  were  be- 
ing slighted  and  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  nourish- 
ment   It  was  accordingly  determined  to  appoint  seven 

lie  Lttders.  IXonys.  JTOfut,  p.  72,  oote  122,  qootinic  Barsian.  Otog,  Orttk, 

.1.,  p.  290:  "Versammlangshaos  der  Tecbniten  und  Htndwerker,*'   showinc 

fchtt  the  brotherhood  mentioned  was  one  of  the  manual  workers.     Mosheim, 

Hist.  Eodei..  First  Century,  Part  I.,  chap.lil..  18;  "His  ungrateful  discipls 

iudas,  disclosing  the  place  of  his  master's  nocturnal  retirement.**  Here 
(osheim  sees  deeper  than  most  commentators.  Ho  perceives  that  there 
was  some  secure,  secret  retreat,  unknown  even  to  the  police.  Thia  was 
the  secret  Kvpiaxi)  of  the  brotherhood,  corresponding  with  thousands  exisb 
ing  at  that  time  in  Asia,  Europe  and  everywhere.  Under  the  protection  ol 
these  initiates  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  secluded  member,  unless  he  was  be> 
trayed  by  another.  The  hideous  criminality  of  Tudas  was  probably  not  so 
much  in  his  protecting  the  treasury  as  in  his  ai\nilging  the  secret  wher» 
•bouts  of  the  lord  of  the  brotherhoods. 

117  npa^ftff  TWK  'AirooT^Awv,  II..  2:    "Kal  iydvrro  &^vm  U  row  ovpoMv  Ifx* 
kvwMp  4«4POfA4in|ff  iryoi|c  /Siouat  mI  <iffA«pMa«y  SAav  rbv  olcor.  Sv  io-«r  cad^sye***' 
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thoroughly  experienodd  bnaineBB  men  to  sttend  to  UiIb 
diffioolty  and  rectify  their  grievsnce  about  ths  tables."* 
The  names  of  the  men  who  made  the  appointments  were 
Feter,  Bamabaa,  John,  the  thiee  tFameseB,  Mathias,  An- 
drew, Thomas,  Bartholomew  and  Simon  Jelotea.  The 
namesof  the  men  appointed  were  Stephen,  Philip,  Pro- 
ohoniH,  Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenaa  and  Nicholas.  They 
appear  to  have  all  been  Greeks  or  Asiatic  Hellenists, 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  language  but  their  habits^ 
manners  and  the  organizations  and  mysteries  they  were 
accustomed  ta  Cyprian  perhaps,  in  nis  fifth  epistle  to 
the  Deacons,  is  the  first  to  show  in  published  form,  the 
true  business  of  the  early  deacons;  bat  more  recently 
numerous  inscriptions  of  that  early  age  are  revealing 
fresh  proofs  of  Cyprian's  descriptions.  He  was  faithfiu 
to  the  true  meaniog  of  the  G^eek  word  disconus  or  deo- 
eoQ,  a  table  waiter,  also  a  person  who  assists  in  fundsh- 
ing  and  trying  on  clothes,  making  beds  to  sleep  on,  and 
is  fact,  truck  work,  even  memaJ  employments  where 
one  is  constantly  on  the  run  at  grimy  uncanny  jobs. 
Such  was  the  deacon  until  raised  by  prelate  power  un- 
der this  name.  The  business  died  out  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  economic  function  of  the  church,  the  employ- 
ment diSerentiating  to  a  high  profeasion."*  The  whols 
■tory  of  this  hitherto  littl6  studied  but  important  liter- 
ature is  that  Bume  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  pl^ 
beian  or  proletarian  people  organized  by  Feter  and  the 
others  formed  the  fint  congregation.  They  were  ao  nu- 
merous  that  Jewish  prelates  dared  not  attack  them. 
They  naturally  had  some  little  trouble  with  the  eco- 
nomic adjustments,  especially  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  partook  at  the  common  tables.  The  Cyprian 
letter,  written  two  centuries  later,  ezplaioB  the  duties 
of  the  deacons,  being  founded  on  the  work  of  the  teble- 

<u  UpittK  Tw  AnrrUBh  Vl„  I.  'I*  U  nU  ii^if^n  tmirmit  nl^^tvvirtwr 
tntpaitf  in  TB  (loMrw  rf  m*1|Ji«|li™  bi  Jrip«i  airliW    S,     npHTiaAiiriiiim  Jl) 

iiiCvprlnD,  epaL.  v.,  Ad  tHmtat.  Wc  prsfci  M  (Iva  tha  Bullth  laa- 
derlBg  or  Jnlt-ATIcini  FaAtri,  Vol,  V.,  p.  £88:  "If  tbara  ba  taj  who  ara  in 
want  of  elolhini  or  m  a  i  mem  ace.  lei  »iain  ba  lupplisd  with  vhalarac  I* 
DecBiiirT."    See  alEo  .jua,  vi..  12.    LDdera,    Mmta.  XftHt..  p.  Ift  un  th* 
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waiters  of  which  Stephen  the  honeet  proto-mar^r  was 
{he  lord,  ueing  language  of  the  inscriptions.  But  we 
do  not  have  to  stand  entirely  upon  the  inscriptional  evi- 
dence. Considerable  is  furnished  by  the  Ante-Nicine 
fathers/**  regarding  this  lord  and  his  nousehold. 

After  the  regular  appointment  of  the  seven  deaoons, 
with  Stephen  at  their  head,  the  work  went  on  with  reg- 
ularity. An  incident  occtired  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  lus  wife  Sapphira,  two  Greeks  living  at  Jerusalem, 
who  were  among  the  many  converts  and  had  joined  the 
socialism  which  required:  that  all,  rich  and  poor  alike; 
for  there  w  .re  no  distinctions  baded  on  personal  goods, 
should  deliver  t7.oir  personal  property  to  the  commu- 
nity, a  miniature  state.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  inform 
us  that  all  things  were  owned  and  enjoyed  in  common.'*^ 
This  is  Bible,  squarely ,  and  the  booty-betters  who  un- 
der cover  of  religion  shield  their  individual  gains  in  a 
manner  recognized  by  the  ancient  Bible  as  brigandage, 
are  soon  to  be  called  to  account  for  disobedience  to  the 
great  common  law  of  christian  socialism.  So  powerful, 
however,  is  the  craving  for  property,  that  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  cheated.  The  result  was  death.  We  do  not 
enter  into  n  discussion  of  this  event  which  involved  their 
immediate  dissolution.  Everybody  who  reads  the  Bible 
knows  all  about  it.  What  we  desire  here,  is  to  prove 
that  this  seer  t  organization  or  brotherhood  was  one  of 
tlie  co'Iegi.,  funeraticia  or  collegia  tenuiorum,  which 
were  exempt  under  the  Roman  law.'"*  The  majesty  and 
power  of  or^;*anization  was  undoubtedly  emphasized  by 
this  event.  It  had  an  effect  to  madden  the  Jews.  They 
considered  tliemselves  and  their  revered  institutions 
attacked  by  this  new  system,  which  now  for  the  first 

1^  ClamcnVc  SpUUe  :o  Jamet,  begins  with  tlic  words:  "Clement  to  James 
the  lord."  I^.'natius  \/ho  wrote  a  half  century  later,  and  who  was  pnt 
down  bccanse  known  to  '!avor  the  ::bioniter^  recognises  the  same  principle. 
In  hici^;;:;^  to  the  Jiphesiani^^  vi..  he^^^ys:  '*I1aKra  yap  or  ir«fAirc(  6  ouco&ovtfnfv 
«ic  iScov  oucorofuav,  ovrmt  itt  iifiai  aitrbp  j«ytf(r^«(,  •»(  avrhv  T^f  wifiiltmwru,"  And 
this  is  in  reference  to  tho  brethren  to  whom  tho  great  xvpioc,  house  lord. 
•Uoitairdr^t  Jesus  the  r.irpentor,  sends  a  deacon  to  look  after  the  house> 
hold.  In  those  days  a  housohold  moant  more  than  it  means  now.  It  was 
the  membership  of  the  whole  cranothiasos.  The  hotuekold  of  Stephen,  then 
consisted  of  fully   8,000  mcmbors — a  very  large  family. 

ynn^t — ..i„  •  a .....^k —    fv    99.    *<^Tov  M  irAi|^vf  TMf  vt^rcvvdlrTwr  ^v 


181  npafci«  rwf  'AroerdAwr^  IV.,  82: 
.AA'  l)r  civroif  tmama  xoivi..-* 


mOehlcr.   MSS.  to  the  Author:  'O/Aori^.  referring  to  Ad»,  ▼.,  0,  0.  1(K 

positi'.'oly  cZeclaros  there  was  such   an  organisation:    **I>ass  in   der  erstws 

ChistcL^rio:  icinde   lUr  die  Bestattung  der   verstorbciici   Mittglieder    Sorge 

'etrr/sc*  ^/urd  ,  wie  die  griechtschen  und  rOmischen  V-^reineni  Sorge  fUr  B*- 

Uttr,:iT   Vereinsweck  war.    Ada  Apottolorum,  v.,  0,  9,  10.' 
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in  their  history  was  being  openly  and  boldly  propagated. 
It  contained  these  fundamental  principles  of  socialism, 
which  for  ages  had  existed  in  secret  practice  among  the 
Solonio  unions  all  over  the  world  and  which  was  a 
source  of  economic  life  and  welfare  among  the  laboring 
poor,  though  it  had  never  before  attempted  tostdly  forth 
from  its  hidden  dens,  its  mysterious  passwords  ***  and 
its  peculiar  mutualism.  This  was  the  work  of  Jesus. 
He  nad  taught  his  chosen  few  all  the  methods  of  the 
^eat  law.  His  lif ework  had  been  that  of  teaching  the 
JUS  coeundi;  and  such  an  unheard-of  rupture  of  the  old 
competitive  system,  with  its  military  tactics  and  schools 
of  concupiscence  and  irascibility,  wnich  cut  off  from  the 
speculator  his  incentive  to  grasp  goods,  and  from  the 
priest  his  power  to  mumble  deceptions  or  to  swell  in 
pompous  pageantry,  was  an  insufferable  inroad  upon 
the  traditions  and  usages  of  immemorial  ages. 

But  all  this  is  just  what  the  strange  teacher  and  pio- 
neer of  visible  socialism  had  actually  done;  and  for 
such  unspeakable  temerity  he  had  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  Stephen  was  the  first  business  man  who 
took  up  the  work  and  boldly  pushed  it  onward.  Jesus 
had  just  before,  and  perhaps  in  Stephen's  presence,  at- 
tacked with  his  own  hands,  the  gamblers  in  stocks  at 
the  temple,  who  were  desecrating  the  faith  and  the 
economies  undertaken  by  the  master. 

For  this  extraordinary  stroke  of  practical  rebuke,  the 
modern  socialists  should  be  thankf  uL  It  stands  to-day 
as  a  solemn  argument  that  the  doings  of  this  brave  per- 
sonage were  certainly  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
economical  conditions  of  the  poor.  The  havoc  of  pro- 
vision dealers  whom  he  found  speculating  out  of  the  ig- 

it3  The  password  still  continued.  It  was  transmitted  into  the  n-eat  sys- 
tem of  Jesus  and  bis  apostles,  because  sucb  was  the  terrific  revulsion  Uiat 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remain  for  centuries  within  the  secret  veil.  Luke, 
it  is  now  believed,  speaks  of  this  password,  in  his  Ckuptl^  z.,  6:  *'Peace  be 
unto  this  house."  Any  initiate  hearing  this  would  open  the  door  of  the  club- 
house or  temple  and  they  would,  on  showing  their  competency,  be  enti- 
tled to  partake  at  their  common  table  and  to  be  aided  in  the  evangelising 
work.  Ramsay,  CfUiet  and  BUhopria  <^ FkrygiOt  II.,  p.  548,  inscription  4lC 
has  furnished  us  a  valuable  new  evidence  of  the  Christian  password.  It 
is  an  inscription  of  a  purely  labor  union,  being  one  of  the  purple  or  crim- 
son dyers  who,  at  the  time  of  Paul's  preaching  were  doing  an  enormous 
business  at  and  about  Hieropolis.  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
It  gives  the  secret  passwordT  of  tne  order.  The  learned  doctor  finds  it  to 
be  a  converted  trade-union.  It  is  christian.  The  password  is  UAnON  and 
unintelligible.  The  inter,  begins,  "Koiybf  ruv  Uo^vpofiw^p"  and  is  given  it 
full  in  Ramsay's  first  vol.,  no.  28.  During  the  time  Christ  was  liviiuj;,  thert 
were  societies  of  "Immoruls,"  secretlv  and  awfully  withdrawn,  who  Had  the 
common  table  and  thepass.  Under  this  pass  the  disdplet  could  go  with- 
out scrip,  Luke,  xzii..  So:  **  And  he  said  «nto  them:  *  When  I  sent  yon  with- 
ent  purse  and  scrip  and  shoes,  lacked  yo  anything  ?   Tliey  said,  *  Nothinf."* 
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norant  credulity  of  masses,  and  to  whom  the  organizh- 
tion  of  Peter,  James  and  Stephen  was  so  inimical,  was 
outdone  by  the  invasion  of  a  nest  of  money-changers. 
Any  one  studying  the  insolence,  even  in  our  modem 
days,  of  the  system  of  money-changing  and  its  world- 
wide speculations  through  usury,  mutilation  of  coins, 
petty  peculation,  and  a  dozen  other  of  its  mean  ways, 
can  comprehend  the  ratiocination  of  Jesus  in  making 
that  celebrated  raid.  There  are  now  extensive  headquar- 
ters at  London  having  branches  in  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
New  York,  managing  thousands  of  petty  agents  who 
fleece  travelers  and  others  by  constantly  pulling  fluctua- 
tion wires  touching  hundreds  of  different  coins,  and  real- 
izing out  of  the  disparity  of  silver,  copper  and  nickel  with 
gold.  All  cities  and  towns  of  the  world  are  beset  and 
tormented  with  these  thieves.  Scheduled  values  of  coins 
and  paper  are  furnished  the  money-changers  every  month, 
and  they  must  conform  or  be  hounded  from  the  business. 
Their  little  tiendas,  casas  de  cambio  and  broker  shops 
are  everywhere.  They  are  the  same  old  argentarii  and 
numularii  who  had  their  petty,  skinning  traffic  in  Some, 
Athens  and  Jerusalem.  The  author  once  counted  nine 
of  these  little  open-air  stalls  in  one  of  the  sea-girt  marts 
of  the  Piraeus,  the  seaport  of  Athens,  and  found 
them  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz  and  Naples.  Thes  gangs  are 
averse  to  the  French  metric  system  which  would  equalize 
the  value  of  coins,  and  they  have  ^heir  lobbies  upon  the 
floors  of  every  chamber  of  legislation  especially  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  palace  of  St.  James.  They  are  as  secret 
as  they  are  insidious  and  deceitful. 

It  is  under  these  circun-stances,  far  mo?^  economical 
than  religious,  that  we  find  Stephen  attacked  by  $  mcb 
of  Jews.  Like  the  modem  western  American,  who  is 
set  upon  by  a  mob  to  be  lynched,  he  was  allowed  an  hour 
or  more  to  render  in  his  defence.  A  principal  charge 
acrainst  him  was  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  indeed  looks  as  if  Stephen,  like  Jesus  him- 
self, might  have  been  adverse  to  the  Mosaic  i^le,  since 
it  was  found  to  permit  of  corruptions  such  as  caused 
Christ's  celebrated  attack  upon  the  den  of  speculatorA. 
The  Jews  charged  him  with  the  crime,  punishable  with 
death,  of  maligning  the   law;  "*  for  they  pretended   to 

••Tttf  6  dy&p^Wifi  o^of  ov  ffaviT&i   ^^tLATa  KoKiv  row*.  t«^   winrara  •««>»  «>^Ai« «««. 
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arrest  him  because  he  said  that  the  wonderful  Being  they 
had  crucified  had  declared  that  he  would  destroy  Jeru- 
salem and  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered 
them.  History  is  here  to  tell  us  that  in  about  thirty-six 
years  the  entire  population  of  above  one  million  people, 
the  best  part  of  the  great  temple  of  Solomon,  the  mignty 
walls,  arches,  streets,  gardens  and  even  deep  foundation 
stones  were  obliterated  by  the  awful  Roman  conquest  of 
vengeance.*" 

The  most  classical  histories  which  have  embellished 
this  story  admit  that  the  life  and  death  of  Stephen  form 
an  episode  in  ancient  history.  He  was  a  person  of  maj- 
esty and  grandeur.  While  delivering  his  final  oration 
he  was  insulted  by  the  Jewish  sectaries  who  had  actu- 
ally wimbled  into  a  bullying  and  insolent  mastery  of  the 
better  precepts  of  the  Sanhedrim  and  awed  them  down. 
Seeing  that  his  speecli  was  belittled  and  made  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  he  *T)roke  ofif  from  his  calm  address 
and  suddenly  turned  upon  them  in  an  impassioned  at- 
tack, which  shows  that  he  saw  what  was  in  store  for 
him.  Those  heads  thrown  back  on  their  unbending 
necks,  those  ears  closed  against  any  penetration  of  the 
truth,  were  too  much  for  his  patience.  *Ye  stiff-necked 
and  uncircumcised  in  heart,  and  ears!  Ye  do  always  re^ 
sist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye.'  ""* 
It  was  a  grand  spectacle.  What  was  it  all  about?  Like 
Jesus,  this  man  had  attacked  their  iniquitous  specula- 
tions carried  on  even  in  the  temples,  and  was,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  co-operative  commonwealth,  undermin- 
ing the  pilfering  usuries  and  peculations  of  the  provision 
nngs. 

>*  Joflephut,  "De  BeU.  Jud/'  VL,  Iz.,  8,  nw  it,  and  as  now  adjadged, 
truthfully  reported  it  in  his  histories,  declaring  that  it  was  a  massacre  hi&er- 
to  unknown  to  the  world.  The  number  massacred  by  the  Roman  genera], 
Titus,  was  1,160,000,  according  to  this  historian,  although  Tacitus,  who  con- 
firms the  tragedy,  puts  it  less.  See  supra,  p.  142.  Objections  have  been 
made  by  some  that  the  actual  population  of  Jerusalem  did  not  amount  to 
that  figure.  The  answer  is  that  the  massacre  of  Titus,  took  place  Just  at 
the  momoit  of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  when  great  numbers  of  the 
Jew«  were  assembled  from  the  country,  filling  the  city  with  outside  visitors. 

»•  "As  he  spoke,"  continues  Smith's  *'Bible.  Diet.,"  p.  8U1,  "they 
showed  by  their  faces  that  their  hearts,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the 
narrative,  were  being  sawn  asunder;  and  they  kept  gnashing  their  teeth  agalnrt 

him." 

"^  Chrysostom,  "Works,**  I.,  p.  666:  "Cur  Stephano  viduarum  cura  com* 
miisa  ab  apostolis."  This  author,  imder  the  above  rubric,  gives  some  inter- 
etdbg  theories  regarding  Stephen's  economic  mission,  as  head  of  the  com- 
mittee of  deacons.  "Stephanus  diacooorum  pnediscipulus."  Again,  lbid« 
XL,  568:  "Diaconisse  in  primitivia  ecclesia."  XI.,  464:  "lAajcotA.  'OKBfiQ^Ja^ 
•dderia.'*  and  XT.,  £68,  ''Dfaconodum  offlcia,  qui  raciirea  «»ram  fil^^  o^o^*^ 
IMMra/,  in  EcclesU  tmndltiim  confecibuit/*  IX. »  IW^. 
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Stephen,  then,  is  another  character  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  lowly,  bearing  a  name  mysterious,  in  being 
a  metonymy,  or  transmutation,  and  in  the  ordinary  read- 
ing he  appears  as  an  almost  allegorical  character.  Smith 
says,  we  hear  nothing  of  his  ministrations  among  the 
poor.  This  is  exactly  the  part  they  would  rule  out.  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  he  and  his  assistants  under- 
took to  carry  out  practically  the  work  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  do,  and  adjust  the  economic  design  embodied 
in  the  teachings;  but  to  assume  the  daring  task,  to  bring 
so  brilliant  and  enormous  a  scheme  to  the  front  in  defi- 
ance*" of  political,  religious  and  social  institutions  reign- 
ing and  murdering  in  that  cruel  age  of  individualism 
and  military  rule,  and  to  broadly  proclaim  it  to  the  open 
world,  as  commanded  by  a  martyred  lord,  was  death. 
The  man  defiantly  braved  his  peril  and  became  the 
second  martyr.  Arraigned  before  an  improvised  trib- 
unal he  Was  given  some  minutes  to  express  his  defense. 
In  this  speech,  one  of  the  very  few  given  in  the 
Bible,  he  is  admitted  to  have  told  the  Hebrews  that 
Moses  was  secondary  and  his  words  glowed  with  aggra- 
vating vehemence  and  were  pronounced  with  powerful 
and  defiant  eloquence,  causing  them  to  pale  with  rage 
and  gnash  with  anger.**  Saul,  who  was  the  accuser, 
was  present.  With  a  mad  rush  they  seized  the  young 
deacon,"*  dragged    him    into    the  suburbs    of    the    city, 

>**  Every  one  was  killed  who  dared  to  speak  for  Stephen's  teacher;  eren 
Tiberius.  As  additional  evidence  to  that  of  Tertullian  and  the  Augustan  his- 
toriansr  that  Tiberius  attempted  to  enroll  Jesus  among  the  sacred  immortals, 
we  have  Orosius,  "Adv.  Paganos,"  VII.,  iv. :  "Tiberius  cum  sulfragio  magni 
favoris  retulit  ad  senatum  ut  Christus  Deus  haberetur.  Senatus  indignatione 
motus,  quod  non  sibi  prius  secundunn  morem  delatum  esset,  ut  de  suspiciendo 
cultu  prius  ipse  decemeret  consecrationem  Christi  recusavit  edictoque  con* 
ttituit,  ezterminandos  esse  Urbe  christianos;  praecipue  cum  et  Sejanus, 
pnefectus  Tiberii,  susplcienda  religioni  obstinatissime  contradiceret.  Tiberius 
tamen  edicto  accusatorlbus  christianorum  mortem  comminatus  est."  Thus 
thev  refused,  threatened  and  afterwards  murdered  him. 

'>»npa^eicrMV*Avo<n^A«y,VII.,  57.  68.  69:  "Kpa^arrcs  M  ^yff  IMy^n  trvW- 
9V0V  rd  bra.  «vr«r  kox  «p^i)<r«v  6tko9viikmli^9  iv'  avrhv,  maX  iKfiaX6vr9t  lf«  rwt 
voXctif  i\i0ofi6Kovv  ff«t  oi  ^aprvpcc  awi^tvro  rd  ifiaria  «vrwv  wpi  vov9  vo- 
tac  vcariov  KoXovtidvov  lavAov,  xai  Ai^o^oAovv  rbv  Ir^^vov,  ivucoAovucyoy 
KoX   Kiyovra*    icvpiv  Itftfvv,     Ac'^ai  r&    wv9vit.a  fiov,  * 

>"*  Gorius,  "Mon.  sive  Coiumbar,^'  p.  76,  confirms  the  original  function  of 
Stephen,  whose  cinerary  urn  is  inscribed  under  one  of  the  oUas,  of  the  great 
under-ground  cemetery  of  Rome.  The  deacon  was  called  in  Latin,  "Dispen> 
sator,*'  because  his  early  mission  was  to  dispense  the  food  and  necessaries  of 
life  among  the  members.  The  Greeks  retained  or  rather  originated  the  word  as 
SUbcovoff,  also  oUov6iiot  economist;  "Dispensator  is  erst,  qui  univerav 
domua  rationi  pneerat,'*  and  continues:  "Suetonius  In  Vespas.,  SS  acrfblt: 
'Admonente  diq>ensatore  quemadmodum  summan  rationibus  vellet  referri.' 
Dispensatores  cum  amanuensibus  iuncti,  et  in  hoc  lapide,  et  apud  Suetonium 
Icfuntur  in  Nerone,  c.  44."  The  Inter,  of  Oorius,  which  he  is  describing, 
it  ahown  upon  the  same  page. 
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and  after  the  abuse  they  were  able,  in  their  exaspera- 
tion, to  heap  upon  him,  seized  stones  and  hurled  them 
in  tempestuous  hail,  breaking  his  bones  and  tearing  his 
flesh  with  their  cutting  angles  and  swift  flight  till  death 
rescued  him  from  a  sense  of  their  furious  rage.*"  And 
when  the  heart  and  tissues  were  quivering  in  dissolution 
they  threw  the  clothes  and  probably  the  throbbing  form 
at  the  feet  of  Saul."*  This  young  man  had  steeled  his 
conscience  up  to  the  point  of  vengeance  and  he  did  not 
flinch.  He  accepted  a  commission  to  persecute  the 
brotherhoods,  followed  them  to  Asia  and  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  believing  he  had  seen  his  victim  Jesus,  was 
thrown  into  a  trance  and  whelmed  in  a  wonderful  con- 
version. 

Such  was  the  short  but  vigorous  career  and  awful  fate 
of  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr. 

>>*  Smith,  "Bib.  Diet/'  p.  8112,  ssys  of  ihe  funeral  of  Stephen:  "His  man- 
g^Ied  body  was  buried  by  the  class  of  Helloilst  and  proselytes  to  which  he 
belonged,  oi  «W«^c^f,  with  an  amount  of  funeral  state  and  lamentation  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  words  used  here  in  the  N.  T.,  ie:  ovvKiiuvtv  and  <co- 
vcrb«.**  The  proaelytes  were  the  old,  long-existing  brott^erhoods,  converted. 
The  word  ciw^ctc  especially  applies  to  them  and  belongs  to  the  law  of  Solon 
as  presenred  in  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.  See  chap,  xiii.,  on  the  fund- 
amental requirement,  'Ay«d^  'Kyti>9  Ev0-c^nf,  where  it  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plained as  a  requisite  of  the  old  pagan  unions.  As  to  the  burial,  the  learned 
Dr.  Oehler,  in  his  "MBS.  to  the  Author/'  speaks  of  the  young  men  who  took 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  ourial,  as  performing  a  regular  and  natural  rite  of 
the  burial  attachment  of  a  Solonic  union.  Of  course  then,  this  was  the  same 
in  the  burial  of  Stephen  a  few  days  afterwards. 

^np«|.  TMr*Avo<rr.  VH.,  58:  Kal  <ff^aA6y1rc«  «{«•  riff  «tfA««K  «Atdo0<SAovr 
KoZ  ot  lidprvptt  iLwid9vro  ra  ifidTta  avriv  vapk  rovf  vM«f  vtrnviw  aoAoviUrov 
SmtAov.    k.  r.  a. 
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CONTINUED. 

THE    APOSTOLIC    AGE. 

8S0TIOX  Il.f— OAIilOVLA-OLAUDIUB. 

Terrible  Change  in  Treatment  of  Jews  and  Christians— Icvolved 
Thousands  of  Workingmen — Marvelous  Discoveries — ^The 
Domus  Augustalis — Caligula  Began  and  Claudius  Continued 
the  Persecutions — Victims  Secretly  Organized — Discoveries 
of  De  Rossi — Under-ground  Rome — The  Colurabariun>— Ty- 
rannus — Their  Scholae  discovered  far  beneath  the  Surface — 
Driven  to  Such  Hiding  Holes  at  Rome— Had  System  and 
Schools  in  these  Recesses — Caligula  Murdered — Mommsen, 
Cagnat,  Oehler  and  other  Savants  Agree  that  these  Collegia 
were  the  Regular  Solonic  Unions— Full  Description  of  School 
— Roma  Sotterranea — Exhaustive  Researches  of  De  Rossi — 
Four  Trades  represented  in  the  Silvani  Find — Discovery  that 
During  Persecutions  of  Claudius,  those  wretched  Workers 
Dived  Down  into  Subterranean  Abodes — Continued  in  Hid- 
ing Throughout  Nero's  Reign — Devotion  for  Each  Other — 
.  The  Strange  Practice  not  Confined  to  Rome — Clement  of 
Rome — Friend  of  Peter — Wrote  Kerugma  Petrou — Sketch 
of  his  Life — Why  his  Valuable  Works  were  Suppressed — 
Consistency  of  the  Term  "Lord"  as  Manager  of  Business  of 
Union — How  there  Came  to  be  so  Many  Lords — It  was  a 
Clause  in  the  Law  of  Solon — The  Quinquennalis — He  was 
also  an  Evangelist — Banishment  by  Claudius  Caused  Great 
Numbers  to  Escape  and  Colonize  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World 
— Exiles — Well  Received  in  Asia  Minor — The  Gerousia  turns 
out  to  be  a  Solonic  Union — ^The  Aventine  Hill — Mgis  of 
Diana — Colony  of  Shoemakers  of  Shoemaker  Street — Evi- 
dence that  the  Christians  Planted  into  %nd  Thrived  upon 
these  Trade  Organizations — Aquila  and  Prlscilla — Other  Ex- 
iles of  Claudius — Episode  of  Demetrius — How  an  Important 
Matter  is  Misunderstood — His  Union  worked  making  Images 
for  Diana'  at  Ephesus — All  tended  to  Madden  Claudius — Sup- 
posed Quarrel  of  Paul,  John  and  Peter  Refuted — A  perfect 
Harmony  Agreed  Upon — The  Innumerable  Secret  Hives — 
Traces  of  Work  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea — Briennian  Find  of 
Parts  of  Peter's  Teachings. 

The  short  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius^  A.  D.  37  to  41,  lasting  four  years,  was 
marked  by  an  egregious  change  in  the  treatment  of  the 
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associations'  members.  Recently  discovered  evidence 
establishes  that  immediatelv  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
and  Jesus  an  enormous  christianized  colony  of  these 
imions  was  in  existence  at  Eome.  How  could  this  be? 
That  there  were  thousands,  if  not  a  hundred  thousand, 
there,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  certain.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  world.  Already  under  Tiberius,  great 
numbers  of  them  in  pure  trade  union  form  are  found  to 
have  swarmed  in  palaces,  courts  and  especially,  the 
kitchens,  wash-houses,  baths  and  gynaeciums  or  impe- 
rial work-shops,  and  now  there  come  under  contribution 
the  newly  unearthed  subterranean  scholae,  mausoleums 
and  cemeteries,  many  inscriptions,  paintings,  sculptures 
and  cinerary  ollas,  glaring  chiselings  legible  and  gram- 
matical, of  a  vast  occult  christian  life."* 

How  is  this?  The  reader  will  say  it  is  impossible.  We 
shall  bring  forth  these  long-lost  wonders  and  prove  both 
their  antiquity  and  truthfulness. 

It  was  during  the  life-time  of  Augustus,  Livia  and  Ti- 
berius that  the  so-called  Domus  Augustalis  was  created 
for  their  benefit.  Livia  and  her  son  were  foremost  in 
recognizing  schools  within  the  collegia."*  The  domus 
Augustales  were  homes  of  freedmen  and  slaves  at  the 
imperial  courts  and  residences,  where  work  was  furnished 
them,  together  with  the  means  of  life.  Large  numbers 
of  these  people,  with  which  Some  swarmed,  were  glad 
and  sometimes  even  flattered  to  obtain  this  gracious  pro- 
tection. 

So  long  as  Augustus  and  Tiberius  remained  in  power 
the  unions,  such  as  conformed  to  the  laws,  were  uhmo- 
lested  and  it  was  during  their  reigns  that  they  flourished 
and  in  numbers,  common  goods  and  influence  greatly 
increased.    The  vast  building  dug  out  of  the  earth,  from 

'"ICr.  Bthtt,  in  his  ingreniouBly  written  Book,  "EnigrtiMg  of  Christianity/* 
treats  with  contempt  the  idea  thst  so  early  a  Christian  plant  existed.  The 
food  friend  knows  nothingr  ahout  the  tell-tale  montunents  and  inacriptioBS 
Bleeping  in  an  occult  history.  Archaeology  is  ruled  out.  The  raat  organ- 
Izatloni  which  Tiberius,  the  friend  of  Jesus,  permitted  to  indorse  this  great 
work,  constituting  an  era  of  the  existence  of  manhood  on  the  earth,  were 
already  in  Rome,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  accept  the  truths  he  preached. 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  this  even  before  the  cruciftvion. 

^**  See  VoL  I.,  p.  866.  The  empress  and  her  son  gave  a  trade  union  of 
carpenters  the  privilege  and  also  money  to  found  a  flourishing  school  for  in> 
structing  the  members  and  their  children.  Waltzing,  "Hist.  Corp.  Prof.."  I., 
p.  n7:  An  inacr.  C.I.L.  xiv.,  45.  "Numini  domus  Augusta;  dendrophori 
Ostieoses  Scholam  quam  sua  pecunia  constituerant**  When  all  the  facta  are 
coUected  it  will  be  understood  that  the  modem  colleges,  name  and  all  are 
derelopments  of  these  ancient  schools  of  the  collegia  which  w«re  trade  union 
of  the  worktugmeu. 
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a  depth  under  the  soil  of  seven  feet,  in  the  year  1727, 
near  Rome  on  the  Appian  Way,  was  built  by  the  unions 
themselves  out  of  the  common  funda  The  great  colum- 
barium was  more  than  one  hundred  feet  square.  It 
was  first  supposed  to  have  been  purely  a  burial  place; 
but  more  recent  excavations  show  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  many  residences,  and  of  very  fine  Architec- 
ture.'" 

Since  the  accidental  discovery  of  this  wonderful  com- 
bination of  graveyard  and  palace,  the  archeeologist  De 
Rossi,  has  given  a  lifetime  to  deeper  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  we  shall  disclose  as  we  proceed.  The 
fact  before  us  is,  that  it  was  originally  pagan  and  so  re- 
mained until  Christianity  came  dtiring  Tiberius,  when 
the  unions  owning  it,  were  converted  to  the  new  faith. 
Tiberius  did  not  molest,  but  on  the  contrary  assisted 
them.  For  this,  in  all  appearance,  he  paid  with  his  life 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  mysteriously  murdered  in  37. 
He  had  dared  to  ask  the  Roman  senate  to  allow  him  to 
apotheocize  the  Lord  of  the  unions.  In  this  he  met  the 
wrath  of  Jupiter.  The  awful  vengeance  of  Caligula 
Claudius  and  Nero,  which  we  shall  soon  describe,  tells 
how  bitter  was  the  hatred  of  that  imperial  aristocracy 
against  a  doctrine  contrary  to  their  revengeful  priest- 
power,  so  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  communis- 
tic theories  of  a  crucified  carpenter  were  making  swift 
head  against  their  conscript  gods. 

Another  strange  thing  about  the  columbariums  is, 
that  the  modem  schools  of  archaeology  have  revealed 
that  they  did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
about  ^.C.  38  to  A.D.  14,  nor  did  they  survive  the 
days  of  the  Flavii,  or  in  other  words,  the  apostolic  age. 
That  their  members  became  completely  christianized 
as  early  as  Tiberius  is  certain.*'*    The  cinerary  urns, 

lUGorius.  Mon,  Hve  Ooktmbar.,  p.  xii.,  ziii. :  "Mirandum  sane  in  Via  Ap- 
pia,  olim  omnium  celeberrima  Romanorum  Mausoleis,  et  sepulcris  omatu- 
isma,  naper  inventum  est  monnmentum,  sive  colombariam  Iibertornm.  Mr- 
vorumque  Livise  Augustc  ac  Cassarum,  quamplurimis  ollanim    dtulis,  in> 


mentis  valde  insigne,  cultonimque  omnium  antiquitatis  aspectn  dignissi- 
mum,  cujus  antiqua  snpellex  sculpturie  quoque,  et  achitectora  prsstantis- 
simis  artibus  nonparum  lucis  conferre  protest." 

«•  Waltzing.  BUL  Corp.  Pntf.,  I.,  pp.  257-280:  •«Tels  Ataient  les  socii 
Columbariomm.  Ces  sortes  de  monuments  semblent  n'avoir  ezist6  qn'  anz 
environs  de  Rome.  Les  plus  anciens  datent  de  la  fin  de  la  Rdpabliqoe.  et 
let  pins  r^enu  n«  dApassent  pas  le  temps  dea  FltTiens." 
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also  the  spaoes  under  the  floors  were  not  all  in  use  be- 
fore Nero's  sweeping  extinction  of  the  christians  and 
Jews  at  Rome.  He  murdered  them  all,  Paul,  Peter  and 
thousands  more  and  their  remains  which  were  carefully 
collected,  filled  them  up."^ 

Gorius  who  wrote  a  full  description  in  1728,  gives  an 
inscription  in  his  large  illustrated  work  which  proves 
that  they  built  the  great  mausoleum,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  themselves.  They  paid  the  costs  out  of  their  own 
common  funds  and  they  had  no  other,  for  their  life  was 
wholly  within  the  socialistic  state.  ^" 

The  news  of  the  doings  at  Jerusalem  under  their  own 
membership  inspired  them  against  the  hopes  of  ever 
accomplishing  anything  from  the  aged  idea  of  revenc^e 
tiirough  irascibility  and  concupiscence,  as  expressed  in 
the  plans  of  Eunus,"*  Athenion,  Aristonicus  and  Sparta- 
cus.  The  meek  and  lowly  Logos  of  Jesus  was  ^1  that 
was  left  for  them.  Between  the  old  and  the  new,  mili- 
tary brutality  proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  own 
unscienced  rebellions.  They  had  discovered  that  the 
maxim  of  the  new  teacher,  that  by  kindness  ''thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  their  head/'  was  true,  since  it 
worked  out  an  exquisite  refinement  of  vengeance,  im- 
proving the  old  brotherhoods  the  world  over.  Besides 
this,  it  had  the  advantage  of  that  dense  secrecy  which 
characterized  the  ancient  mysteries.  The  church  was 
first  planted  in  their  mellow  soil.  Mr.  Gibbon,  although 
he  knows  nothing  of  these  great  industrial  unions,  his 
lifework  having  transpired  before  the  real  work  of  arohsd- 
ology  commenced,  sees  with  a  wonderful  vision ;  for  he 

iSTGorios,  Men.  give  Cbtomftor.,  p.  00,  I  xiii. :  "Ex  namero  aBdicaUrum, 
tiva  Coluinbariorum  supra  qoinKenta.  et  qoinqua^inta,  pluribus  ordinibus 
ac  lineis  ubique  per  parietes  aepositorum,  colligi  facile  potest  nomerns 
turn  ollaraxn  ciserariarum  in  ii>sis  conditarum,  turn  titulorum,  Jn  qaibas 
inscripta  sont  noiniDa,  et  officia  libertomm.  ac  servorum  domas  AugustBB 
quos  supra  centum  et  mille  promiscue  cum  reminis  inlatos  fuisse  intelligi- 
mns  in  noc  commune  Sepnicrum." 

1M Gorius,  Hon,  Hve  (kiumbar.^  pp.  02-8.  Here  will  be  found  that  the 
magnificent  monument  of  tbe  Augustan  family,  was  not  the  gift  of  emper- 
ors, but  of  the  anions  themselves,  out  of  their  common  funds,  whose  asso- 
ciates furnished  the  necessary  means.  The  emperors  themselves,  who  at 
first  were  thought  to  have  done  all  this  for  them  as  a  gratuitv.  had  no  hand 
in  it.  They  gave  the  unions  however,  their  full  consent.  Waltdng.  HitL 
Oorv,  Prqf.,  I.,  p.  820,  admits  in  his  description  of  the  symposiums  of  the 
collegia  and  the  intense  love  that  prevailed  among  them,  tneir  economic 
solution,  their  common  table  and  their  generally  snccessful  system  which 
their  socialism  brought  forth.  He  also  admits  that  the  christians  early 
found  their  solace  and  safety  there. 

IM  See  Vol.  I.,  chap,  vii.,  Drimakoi;  chap,  viii.,  ViHathu:  chap.  ix..  Ai- 
■Nw;  chap,  x.,  AritUmiau:  chap,  xi.,  Athenian;  and  chap,  xil.,  SpariatMt;  all 
of  whose  revolts  had  failed. 
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gays:  'By  a  wise  dispensation  of  ProTidence  a  mysteri- 
ous veil  was  cast  over  the  infancy  of  the  church,  in 
which  the  faith  of  the  christians  was  matured,  and  their 
numbers  multiplied,  serving  to  protect  them,  not  only 
from  the  malice,  but  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
pagan  world."  The  truth  is,  there  had  been  a  reyolu- 
tion.  Their  old,  borrowed  schemes  of  irascibility  and 
concupiscence  which  characterized  the  ancient  pagan- 
ism, its  competitiye  greed  backed  by  militair  power, 
had  been  changed  for  mutual  organization  and  mutual 
love  and  care.  "Behold  a  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 

Who  built  this  great  monument  ?  ^^*  This  seems  to  be 
correctly  decided  by  Gorius.  He  thinks  that  one  Tyr- 
annus,  who  was  an  important  quinquennal,  under  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  and  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  the 
president  of  a  combination  of  many  oofiegia  at  Rome, 
aud  working  under  the  consent  and  pecuniary  aid  of 
Tiberius,  was  overseer  of  the  splendid  architectural  con- 
struction, and  when  it  was  at  last  finished,  he  dedicated 
it  to  his  successor  one  Tiberius  Claudius  Yeteranus,  an 
old  freedman  of  Augustus  Tiberius,  the  emperor. ^^ 

This  answers  a  problem  which  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion among  the  scholars.  Who  was  the  architect 
and  with  whose  money  was  it  constructed  ?  Who  owned 
it  afterwards  ?  The  unions,  of  course.  Tyrannus  was 
lord  of  the  house,  like  the  quinquennalis  of  the  great 
collegium  of  Lanuvium,  called  by  Mommsen  a  purely 
buri^  association,  but  in  reality,  an  economic  trade 
union  with  the  burial  attachment  He  had  served  the 
unions,  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  kurios  or  quinquen- 
nal,  exempt  from  most  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities, 

140  Goriua.  Mon.  aive  Ookmbar,,  d.  02,  after  a  page  of  conjecture  con- 
cludes: *'Qaare  si  conjecturis  iodnlgere  liceat,  crederem  banc  Tyramram 
sociorum  curatorem  fuisae,  et  moDttmeotmn  ex  pecunia  collata  aocioram 
aedificasse."    This  is  probably  the  truth. 

141  The  imeHption  giving  the  words  of  the  dedication  reads:  "Tyrasinns 
Vema.  Tab.  Apparitor,  sacris  omnium  immonis.  Is  dedit  Ti.  Claooio  Aug. 
L.  Veterano,    Columbarium  totum. 

Is  intnllit  lanthuro.  Aug.  L. 

Fratrem  suum.** 
Minittri: 

Such  aro  the  words  of  the  stone.  Gorius  further  remarks  and  we  think 
correctly: 

"In  noc  lapide  eximio,  cui  merito  principem  locum  damus,  quod  mnlta 
notatu  .diana  continaat,  Tyrannus  vema  deaisse  legitur  Tiberio  Claudio 
Augusti  liberto  Veterano  Columbarium  totum;  qui  jure  donationis  in  idem 
Atulit  Janthum  Angusti  libertum  fratrem  suum." 
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as  shown  in  the  very  instruotiye  Lanuvian  inscription 
He  was  an  immune.^^* 

There  is  a  mass  of  insoriptional,  historical  and  bibif- 
cal  evidence  serving  to  prove  that  this  Tjrannus  was  a 
Mithraic  demigod  and  emporiarch,  and  that  he  came  to 
Bome  from  Afiaa  Minor  with  his  important  system  of 
schools,  accompanied  by  many  immigrants,  and  planted 
in  the  innimierable  collegia  that  are  known  to  have 
thrived  under  Tiberius  and  to  have  received  immuni- 
ties and  favors  through  that  emperor's  large  wealth 
and  kindness.  The  early  emperors  well  knew  the  value 
of  the  trade  unions.  Dr.  Oagnat  has  recently  portrayed 
this  in  his  publications;^^  and  being  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  schools  of  inscriptions  of  the  French  Academy, 
we  feel  doubly  assured  regarding  these  facts. 

Thus,  while  it  is  proved  by  this  inscription  of  the 
home-bom  slave  or  freedman  Tyrannus,  that  the  huffe 
mausoleum  was  owned,  controlled  and  enjoyed  by  the 
unions,  it  is  evident  that  its  construction  was  known  to, 
and  probably  aided  and  encouraged  by  Augustus  Tiber- 
ius. Its'^first  calamity  came  with  the  monster  Caligula. 
Then  it  met  with  the  horrors  of  jealousy  and  vengeance 
throughout  the  rei^Ds  of  Claudius,  Nero  and  Domitian, 
during  which  time  it  was  literally  sunk  into  the  ground, 
and  with  its  many  kindred  cemeteries  and  phenomenal 
scholsB,  is  being  recently  unearthed  from  depths  of 
seven  to  forty  feet,  to  become  a  wonder  of  our  age. 

We  now  propose  in  our  analysis  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  Tyrannus,  who  wherever  found,  is  a  slave  or 
freedman  and  school  master,  to  follow  all  historical,  bib- 
lical and  inscriptional  evidence ;  since  we  find  him  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  in  Strabo,  in  Foucart, 

lessee  Vol.  I.,  p.  367:  "Item  placuit,  ot  qoisquis  qainqaennalla  In  hoc 
collegio  factus  fuerit,  a  sigiUis  ejus  temporis,  quo  quinqaeimaUs  erit  immunis 
d< 


tuit  libertis  a  suit  patronis  sive  dommig,  vel  tamquam  beneficium,  vel 
tamquam  prsemium :  nt  colUgitur  ex  f reqaenti  inscriptione  qnam  exhibet 
GroteriuB  DCCCLXXIV.,  1,  et  ex  alia  apnd  eumdem  Gruteruzn  MCLVI., 
1,  qoam  Fabretras,  cap.  vi.,  p.  440,  n.  00,  Romn  extare  dicit  apud  nobiles 
de  Mignanellis." 


lea  provinces.  Ces  rdunions  6tant  des  foyers  de  travail,  oA  1'  administra- 
tion centrale  etmunicipale  tronvait  de  prftcieux  ansiliaires..C'est  le  moment 
oA  les  syndicats  paraissent  le  pins  florissants,  leurs  membres  sent  pni^ 
sants  et  honorfts,  ils  sont  exemptte  d'  impOts,  et  JoalsM&t  d'  avantacft  1^ 
tOBBOt  aax  lifflpltt  citOTont." 
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Luders,  Oehler,  Waltzing,  most  elaborately  of  all  \n  (Da- 
rius, and  in  the  great  collections.^^ 

The  New  Testament  mention  covers  this  period  of 
the  columbarium  which  began  to  be  persecuted  and 
hunted  bj  Caligula,  who,  although  not  credited  as  a 
persecutor  by  Gibbon,  actually  murdered  everybody, 
and  for  three  years  wallowed  in  the  innocent  blood  of 
rich  and  poor  alike.  This  celebrated  mention  seems 
rather  to  come  into  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  immediate 
successor  to  Caligula.  But  Tyrannus'  schools  were  go- 
ing on  at  Ephesus,  while  he  himself  seems  to  be  at 
Borne.  ^^  The  Greek  word  acholse  reveals  some  hidden 
wonders  connected  with  the  early  heresies.'^  The  truth 
is,  they  were  not  heresies  but  genuine  schools  of  dis- 
cussion, and  instruction,  each  with  its  own  little  mem- 
bership; each  with  its  own  common  table  and  food  sup- 
ply, and  each  with  a  row  of  seats.  They  were  secret 
and  generally  neat,  built  of  stone  hewn  smooth,  often 
carved,  and  had  a  center  table.  De  Bossi  has  dug  out 
the  one  presided  over  by  St.  Peter,  and  it  has  an  in- 
scription informing  us  that  Peter  made  the  tuble  with 
his  own  hands.^^^ 

The  inscriptions  show  a  half-pagan  demigod  named 
Men  Tyrannus,  a  pedagogue,  always  connected  with 
some  manner  of  temple.  A  study  of  all  this  new-found 
evidence  forces  a  concensus  of  points  of  fact,  which 
focus  upon  a  christian  plant  into  a  multitude  of  brother- 
hoods, invariably  of  plebeian  blood.  "We  know  this  Tyr- 
annus to  have  been  a  Phrygian  poor  man's  protector 

144  Strabo  himsiBlf,  it  will  be  foand,  was  under  TTranniua  or  Tyrmiiiiiia 
of  PoiUna.  Almost  all  the  men  of  this  name  between  B.C.  10  and  A.D.  37. 
appear  to  have  been  pedagogoea  of  the  achools.  It  is  now  certain  that  they 
were  the  ICithraic  schools ;  moreover  the  term  Tyrannos  is  proved  to  be  sa- 
othor  metonym. 

14*  Ilpa^ctf  TMr  *A«o<rrtfA«r,  xix.,  9:  'Of  idrivt^  «<r<cAi)pi(rorro  xoi  i|vct^«vr 
ffcucoAoyovi^cf  ri)y  bihv  ivtltwiov  rov  vAndovf,  avtMrria  aw*  «vtwv  i^ttpi^n  rovv  ^«* 
&iirat,  <c«d*  fifiipav  JioAcyofiCvot ,  ci'  rn  <rxoA]$  Tvpayfov  rii^. 

146  Lightfoot,  Oolouiufu,  pp.  32-84,  speaks  of  Epaphras,  Onesimns  and 
other  slavish  persons  and  some  heresies  which  broke  out  among  the  broth- 
erhoods— "a  combination  of  Judaic  formulism  with  oriental  mystic  speco- 
Lation,  and  was  spreading  rapidl]^-"  It  was  the  Mithraic  scholae  of  Ivran- 
nns.  Tyrannus  must  have  colonised  them  and  thousands  of  people  at 
Rome:  for  we  find  his  schools  or  scholae  by  himdreds  in  the  pits  of  the 
columbaria. 

147  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  Vol.  I.,  p.  182,  Via  Cobvelza:  "Primum 
Petrus  in  parte  occidental!  civitatis  jnxta  Viam  ComelUm  ad  miliftriom  pri* 
mum  in  corpora  reqoiescit,  et  pontiflcalis  ordo»  excepto  nnmero  panco,  in 
eodem  loco  in  tnmbis  propriis  reqnieacit. 

'Ibi  quoque  Juxt*  eandam  Viam  aedes  est  apoatolomm,  et  mensa  et  re* 
enbitna  eomm  de  marmore  Ikcta  osoue  hodie  apparet.  XeUHi  qnoqae  modo 
•Itare  qoam  Petnu  manibot  snia  fecat.  Ibidem  cat.'* 
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and  teacher;  that  he  was  imported  into  the  Pirffius,  and 
also  MaoedoDia,  particularly  Philippi;  that  Paul  had  a 
p^at  deal  to  do  with  his  cult;  that  his  cult  was  taught 
m  the  little  secret  temples  of  the  thaisos  and  the  coUe- 

S'um  which  were  the  original  kuriakoi  or  churches  and 
ifore,  for  centuries,  had  been  the  pholeteria  or  coun- 
cil cluunbers  of  the  Solonic  unions.  The  schools  of  Ty- 
rannus  were  the  movement  which  caused  so  much  dis- 
turbance spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea  This 
system  of  elementary  schooling,  not  at  all  averse  to  the 
system  from  Jerusalem,  certainly  was  early  transplanted 
into  Bome;  for  the  positive  evidences  we  are  digging 
out,  all  point  that  way. 

Another  undecipherable  matter  connected  with  this 
l^rannus  is,  that  a  certain  Xanthus  often  accompanies 
him.  In  Oorius,  as  we  have  just  quoted,  it  is  lanthus.^^ 
Again  we  find  this  queer  if  not  weird  being  at  the  Pisid- 
ian  Antioch  where  Paul  met  a  rebuff,  and  it  looks  as  if 
his  school  took  him  in,  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  synagogue  by  the  real  Jews.^^ 

There  has  been  found  a  monument  of  Coloe  at  Phil- 
ippi where  many  radical  associations  existed  at  the  time 
Paul  visited  the  place.  He  received  imaginary  informa- 
tion that  he  must  go  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  being 
an  inmate  of  the  secret  unions  endorsing  Jesus,  he  had 
been  informed  through  some  unexplained  method,  that 
he  was  wanted  at  PhilippL  There,  whipped  and  awfully 
abused  by  the  pagan  official  prelates,  he  nevertheless 
established  this  Philippian  church,  so  celebrated  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  in  the  days  either  of  Calig- 
ula "•  or  Claudius. 

A  profound  secrecy  pervaded  these  columbarian  or- 
ganizations at  an  early  time,  presumably  during  the 

141  Foucart,  An.  BeL,  pp.  12M23,  gives  from  an  inscr.,  a  valuable  anec- 
dote of  a  poor  fellow,  the  slave  of  one  Casus  Orbius,  about  the  close  of  the 
apost>  lie  age  who  had  to  work  in  the  Laorian  mines.  He  found  an  old, 
deserted  temple  or  hereon,  and  converted  it  into  a  sanctaary  in  honor  of 
Men  Tyrannns.  It  is  probable  that,  feeling  the  need  of  an  education,  he 
organized  a  school  and  that  it  became  one  of  the    "schools  of  Tyrannus." 

14S  It  was  in  southwest  Phrygia,  right  where  afterwards  arose  the  seven 
celebrated  chnrches  of  Asia.  Drs.  Foncart  and  Oehler  have  proved  that 
the  Tyrannns  schools  and  unions  were  baptists  and  they  had  their  home 
in  the  eranos. 

isoFoucart,  A$$.  Sd.^  p.  120,  monument  de  Colod.  This  Tyrannus  is  re- 
presented  as,  **vdtu  d'  une  tunique  et  d'  une  chlamyde  et  coiff6  du  bonnet 
Phrygien.  Il  a  un  croissant  sur  les  6paules,  il  tient  &  la  main  qu  thyrse,  et 
pose  le  Died  gauche  sur  une  tdte  de  taureau,  Le  croissant  est  son  attribut 
characteristique;  il  figure  dcalement  dans  le  monument  de  Colod.  et  sur  on 
6a»-releif  deYbiUppi.^* 
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last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  had  three 
years.  Then  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  praetorian 
guard.  During  the  first  year  he  had  been  comparatively 
humane,  but  the  last  two  were  engulfed  in  horrors  and 
inhumanity  such  as  knew  no  distinction  between  rich 
and  poor;  for  thousands  were  swept  to  the  block,  sena- 
tors, prelates,  jurists,  blood  relations,  strugeling  chris- 
tians and  trade  imionists;  and  many  knew  not  why  they 
had  been  doomed  to  his  indescribable  vengeance. 

This  affords  us  some  idea  of  how  those  cringing 
wretches,  with  this  great  mausoleum  in  their  possession 
cowering  imder  the  benign,  though  hideous  aegis  of  the 
law  of  exemptions  of  the  collegia  funeraticia,  went  down 
in  their  secret  terror  under  the  earth,  sometimes  even 
deeper  than  the  catacombs  and  there  in  dense  darkness 
built  their  scholae  after  the  pattern  of  Tyrannus.  They 
bore  a  double  meaning,  because  so  habituated  to  their 
under-ground,  compulsory  existence,  that  it  got  to  be  a 
second  nature,  and  caused  the  catholics  in  after  ages, 
even  extending  to  our  own  time,  to  build  the  horrid 
crypts  which  degenerated  into  subterranean  dungeons 
such  as  still  shock  the  world."* 

But  the  schools  and  influence  of  Men  Tyrannus,  and 
of  Tyrannus,  especially,  where  he  appears  as  a  plebeian 
pedagogue  and  extends  his  schools  even  to  Pontus,  be- 
yond the  city  of  Byzantium,  went  westward  to  the  Pir- 
aeus."" 

Having  shown  what  science  is  bringing  to  light  to  the 
effect  that  innumerable  schools  existed  among  those 
squalid  slaves  and  freedmen,  managed  in    the    auspices 

'*^  All  througfa  these  dangers  the  Roman  law  of  the  coUeglt  tenakMnm 
held  good,  legalising  the  burial  attachment  Waltzing,  "Hist.  Corp.  Prof.." 
I.,  pp.  lfiO-151,  sajrs:  *'Le  commandeur  de  Rood  a  d«montr6  que  les  chrCtlens 
lea  imit^rent  (the  colleges),  et  que  1'  ^gllse,  pera^cut^,  interdite  pour  sa 
religion,  fut  licita  comme  corporation  funfiraire:  comme  telle,  eUe  put  avoir 
une  caisse  commune,  poasftder  un  cimeti^re,  tenir  dea  reunions,  receroir  des 
dons  et  des  legs."  Consult  "BuB.  Christ.,'*  1884,  p.  67;  1846,  p.  90;  1868^ 
pp.  11,  22;  1870,  pp.  86.  86;  1877,  p.  26;  1886,  pp.  83.  84;  also  "Roma  Sotter- 
ranea,"  I.,  p.  101;  and  200-210. 

»  Oehler,  "HSS.":  *'Eine  Weihung  der  Ipt^tv^mv  an  McvTvp^yvocneuat 
die  in  Laurium  gefundene  Inschrift,  CIA.  FV.,  p.  807,  1828,  TgL  mit  CIA., 
n.,  18S8."  In  another  place,  *'1I^  Tvp^yi^ot  verehrt  bei  Sunion  wahrachein- 
lich  Ton  den  in  den  Bergwerken  arbeitendenSchlaven:  vgL  CIA.,  IV.,  1828  e; 
CIA.,  m.,  78."  These  aasociations  of  Blares  and  freedmen  in  the  mines  of 
lAurium  and  Sunion  are  known  by  various  inacriptions.  A  great  insurrec- 
tionary strike  once  occurred  at  each  place.  See  Vol.  1.,  pp.  148,  forSttnion; 
181  for  Laurium.  Dr.  Oehler  finds  traces  of  the  I^rcian  Xanthoe  existing 
much  later;  "id.  in  IISS.":  "Den  »6^o«  ipavtvr^.*  aus  dem  sweiten  Jahr* 
hunderte  n.  Chr.  enthtlt  CIA.,  UL,  nr.  28,  die  vom  Lykien  Xantbos  t&  Soniaiw 
im  VL  und  m.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.  tu  Sunion  g^gebenen  tf^immungen  fOr  Kn- 
■istai  des  Men  Tyrannoc,  0(A^  m,,  95  vgl.  78  u,  75." 
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of  this  mysterious,  perhaps  mythical  Tyiunnus  of  whom 
nobody  seems  yet  to  have  obtained  a  tangible  clue,  we 
next  come  to  explain  what  thus  far  is  known  to  science 
as  exhibited  by  the  schools  of  epigraphy,  regarding  the 
nature  of  these  schools  during  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  together  with  the  known  laws  permitting 
and  forbidding  them. 

Tertullian  carefully  describes  the  nature  of  his  organ- 
ization, such  was  probably  in  enormous  use  at  his  time, 
about  A.  D.  165,  and  which  was  at  least  a  hundred  years 
old  when  he  wrote.  "Our  modest  supper  rooms"  furnish 
us  with  a  theme.  These  are  being  found  buried  from 
five  to  seventy  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
shall  describe  them  as  they  were  hid  away  during  the 
fury  of  Claudius,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  earlier  without 
doubt  under  the  blood-thirsty  monster  Caligula.  At  any 
rate  they  are  there.  Good  old  Tertullian,  at  a  moment 
of  comparative  respite  from  the  atrocious  persecution^ 
of  the  monarchs,  speaking  in  his  powerful  apology 
written  to  them,  breaks  the  silence  of  secrecy  and  teUs 
men  of  the  "fratertial  stability  of  our  community  of 
goods,  our  brotherhood,  how  it  knits,  while  the  Soman 
system  of  individualism  disintegrates.  No  tragedy  makes 
a  noise  about  our  brotherhood.  The  family  possessions 
which  generally  destroy  brotherhood  among  you,  create 
fraternal  bonds  among  us.  One,  in  mind  and  soul,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  share  our  earthly  goods  with  one  another. 
All  things  except  our  wives  are  common  amon^  us;*' 
and  closes  his  paragraph  by  retorting  aerainst  the  "sneer- 
ing ado  made  by  the  persecutors  of  our  modest  supper 
rooms.'*  He  is  describing  a  regular  coUesrium,  such 
as  existed  in  great  numbers  under  the  law  of  Solon."* 

Mommsen,  who  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  discovered 
the  necessity  of  analyzing  and  comparing  the  inscrip- 
tional  and  Tertullianic  descriptions,  was  at  first  a  little 
in  doubt,  but  finally  concluded  that  the  two  organizations 
were  one  and  the  same."* 

"*  Tert,  "Apol./'  xxxix.  The  words  on  this  subject  most  attracting  at- 
tention of  the  trchsologists  like  Mommsen,  Foucart,  Waltzing,  LOders,  Oeh- 
ler  and  others  are,  these:  "llodiciim  uniusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die  ve\ 
qnum  vellt,  et  si  modo  velit,  et  si  modo  possit,  apponit.;  nam  nemo  com- 
pellitur,  sed  sponti  confert.  Hsec  quasi  deposita  pietatis  sunt.  Nam  inde  non 
epulis,   nee  potaculis  nee  Ingratis  voratrinis,"    etc. 

>**  Mommt.,  "De  CoU.  et  Sodal.  Rom.,"  p.  91:  "Erant  quidem  coitiones 
illsB  illicita,  quicquid  dicit  TertuUianus,  sed  Ideo  tantum,  quod  erant  Cbrii- 
tanorum.    Non  enlm  nego  per  se  \mc  omnia  llcite  fieri  potuisse  et  saspe  facta 
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Dr.  Waltzing  comes  later  and  expresses  his  opinion 
that  TertuIIian's  collegium  was  a  regular  tbiasos  with 
burial  attachment  under  the  law."*  The  law  required 
that  the  members  of  a  collegium  should  constitute  their 
organizations  a  burial  society.  Under  this  distinction 
they  might  organize.  It  was  a  pretext  with  a  loophole; 
and  taking  advantage  of  it,  they  always  kept  up  their 
associations  for  economic  and  religious  purposes. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  christian  cult  was 
planted  into  the  trade  unions.  When  Numa  sanctified 
the  Solonic  law,  a  collegium  pontificum  or  union  of 
bridge-builders  existed  in  much  power.  The  Roman  gov- 
ernment employed  them  to  build  bridges.  They  included 
stone  masons,  wood  workers  and  a  variety  of  trades  in 
stone,  clay,  brick  and  metals.  They  are  known  to 
have  had  master  workmen.  This  master  bridge-builder 
became  the  pontifex  maximus.  The  title  gradually  took 
on  sacerdotal  power  and  in  course  of  time  the  ponti- 
fex became  the  pope  and  is  now  supreme  pontiff  of 
the  catholic  world.  Dr.  Oehler  squarely  admits  that 
the  great  Gemeinde  of  Dionysan  artists  had  an  ob- 
ject in  the  direction  of  making  a  living  and  shows  that 
it  was  the  principal  thing.*"  Thus  it  is  seen  that  all 
this  time  the  unions  were  in  quest  of  a  living.  The  re- 
ligion was  a  secondary  matter.  They  used  the  burial 
clause  of  the  law  to   shield   them   from  the  police   and 

ene  a  coUegiatis.  Sed  collegia  his  nominibus  omnibus  lidte  institui  ipse 
Tertullianus  non  sensit;  recipi  ejusmodi  pias  causas  a  collegio  funeratido, 
quam  caiuam  animadvertas  a  Tertulliano  p»ne  primo  loco  coUocari«  nulla 
lex  vetabat.  Quod  latiisime  patuisse  et  magnam  partem  instituorum  ad  piaa 
causas,  qua  poatea  plurima  fuisse  scimus,  ab  ejusmodi  collegits  ductam  eMe 
non  dubito." 

>»  "Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,"  I.,  p.  134.  note  1:  ••TertuUian  dans  son  Apologft- 
tique  Be  dit  pas  express^ment  que  la  communaute  chrttienne  etait  Ugala 
comma  college  fen^raire;  mais  de  son  temps  c*  #tait  g6n§ralemait  le  cas.'* 
And  again,  p.  813,  the  professo)*  says  the  collegium  tenuiorum  of  the  law, 
which  is  Mommsen's  collegium  funeraticium,  was  a  regular  Roman  collegium; 
or  as  much  as  says  so. 

»«  Oehler,  "MSS.**:  "Wer  denkt  da  nicht  an  die  christlichen  FriedhOfef 
Wir  finden  aber  Verschiedenheiten  in  der  Art  und  Weise,  wie  die  einselncn 
Vercine  diese  Sorge  bethfitigen,  vgl.  Schiess  Ober  ''Die  ROmischen  Collegia 
Funeraticia,"  1,  durch  Beistellung  dea  Grabes  selbst,  wenn  der  Verein  einen 
gemeinsamen  Begrftbnissplatz  hatte,  durch  Zahlung  einer  bestimmt«i  Geld- 
aumme  Ta^i<c6  sur  Bestreitung  der  Kosten,  durch  Theilnahme  am  Begrtbniise, 

U.    8.    W.** 

"^Oehler,  "MSS.":  "Verein  der  dionysen  Kflnstler.  Diese  sind  sowohl 
als  Cultvereine  des  Dionysos  als  auch  a  Is  Erwerbsgenossenschaften  su  betradi* 
ten.  Poland  hat  im  Programme  des  Weltiner  Gymnasiums  unter  dem  Titel 
•De  Collegils  Artiflcum  Dionysiacorum.'  1895,  darOber  gehandelt,  Ziebartb 
seine  irrigen  Ansichten  Ober  Koik^v  und  ovvo^  berichtigt.  Ich  will  hicr 
nur  eine  Uebersicht  der  in  den  Inschriften  vorkommenden  Beseichnungoi  der 
mit  den  theatralischen  Auftahrungen  in   Verbindung  stehenden  Venbie." 
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this  made  the  most  VEiluable  function  of  the  union,  for 
working  out  their  problem  of  existence. 

Let  UB  now  plunge  down  into  the  under-ground  re- 
oeBsee  and  with  the  archEeologiuta  dig  out  their  gravea 
and  schoole,  euch  as  bear  the  early  record  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius.  These  wonders,  for  ages,  cherished  in 
tiideous  secrecy  and  gloom,  have  been  called  the  troph- 
ies of  the  apostles."'  The  columbarium  which  was  one 
of  the  first  great  diacoveries  of  the  kind,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  large  folio  volume  in  velum,  elaborately  illus- 
trated, is  only  one  of  the  trophies  now  sought  tn*  the 
schools  of  science.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  old  it  is 
olaBBic  Soon  after  Gorius,  Antonius  Boesiua  wrote  a 
valued  work,  Roma  Satterranea,  or  subterranean  Rome 
but  died  before  completing  i^  and  Giovanni  Battieta  do 
Bossi  took  up  the  subject  where  Boaaius  left  off  and  his 
many  works  have  made  him  famous.  The  combined 
labors  of  these  savants,  assisted  by  large  appropriations 
by  the  government  and  city  from  time  to  time,  have 
brought  forth  and  opened  to  the  light  of  day  dozens  of 
cemeteries,  n;any  of  which  were  furnished  with  school 
rooms,  called  8chol»  now  being  studied  as  true  marvels 
of  antiquity.  We  shall  now  attempt  a  description  of 
some  of  them,  always  givincr  our  autnority  in  their  own 
words,  lest  the  facts  exhumed  be  thrown  into  discredit 
by  doubters  disposed  to  charge  us  with  incorrectness. 
It  must  be  constantly  home  in  mind  that  these  colum- 
baria, and  schools  came  under  the  law  of  the  collegium 
tenuiorum,  which  simply  means  a  trade  union  consist- 
ing of  members  who  are  of  the  outcast  poor,  and  miser- 
able. The  word  college  was  ancient  and  belonged  to 
the  Solonic  plan,  noble  enough  to  come  under  the  jus 
eoenndi,***  but  its  adjective  was  a  term  of  contempt.  At 
the  dose  of  the  oonquests,  an  effort  was  made  to  sup- 
press these  trade  and  labor  unions  and  Geesar,  Cicero 
and  the  senate  suoceded  in  accomplishing  their  object 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  bemg  met  by  Claudius 
and  the  tribunes,"*  and  were  obliged  to  legalize  the 
burial  attachments     This  burial  attachment  served  to 

■M  Dleal  V  OoOttOi  tl   Cbrporihu,   XLVII.,  uIL,  U.  i.  Ad  Z^m  Duf 
IH  Connlt  VoL  I.,  pp.  H4,  SK,  bii  law,  SIS,  Dola  BBi  u  u  oniior  ud 
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bring  forthouBRDdB  of  unione  the  pririlege  of  combiiia> 
tioa  in  a  limited  way.  The;  coi^d  have  a  gravejud, 
hut  the  conduct  must  be  bejond  suspicion;  for  daring 
the  commotions  between  Cicero  and  Claudius  they 
had  been  working  politically  and  had  elected  their  own 
tribunes  and  oommiBBioners  of  public  works  to  office, 
which,  according  to  the  persons  of  boasted  blood,  like 
Cicero  and  Ceesar,  was  a  mortal  offence.  But,  as  shown 
by  Cagnat  and  Cassagnoc,  the  Roman  gOTcmment 
was  in  need  of  these  trade  organizations  and  their  enor- 
mous and  efficient  labors.  Accordingly  the  govern- 
ment was  in  some  measure  kind  to  them  and  employed 
them  to  do  the  considerable  labors  of  the  imperial 
court.  The  unions  organized  this  into  the  gymecium.'" 
Thus  the  emperors  themselves  found  the  unions  of  great 
value  to  them,  as  well  as  a  resource  of  the  state,  while 
the  jealous  senate  circumscribed  their  usefulness  and 
drove  them  to  the  walL  But  these  were  the  good  em- 
perors Augustus  and  Tiberiua.  After  them  came  such 
monsters  as  Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero,  and  the  poor 
wretches  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  dive  down 
inbi  the  earth  and  immure  themseWes  in  their  subter- 
ranean abodes,  inapproachable  by  the  spies  of  such  ty- 
rants, and  hide,  stine  and  worship  and  study  and  perish 
together.  In  woe  they  thus  built  in  secrecy  their  soholie, 
a  development  of  the  burial  attachment  of  the  nniona 

B.C.  M.  rta  irue  law.  preMrred  bj  Mircion  ii  in  Ihe  Dvat.  XI.VII.,ujL, 
1.  Ii  ii  only  lor  lUvsa  imi]  ibe  vDiy  poor  ddiI  radi  in  fall  tliD> :  atwr  ur- 
lu:  "tuerint  illiciti,"  ilproceadm:  "Id  lainnia  bhImo.  niii  al  •euuncoB' 
null  anctoritale,  tbI  Cisuiii.  collggium  vel  qaadcuDiqaa  ulecoipotceiviti 
CODIra  leaDtDScaniallum,  at  mandiu  el  camlllulionm  calluium  cslabilt 
f  £.  Servoi  qaoqua  licat  lo  colJsgio  lannjorum  racipi  voluDtlbos  dominla: 
Dt  camtoraa  fiarum  corponim  ftciant.  oe  ImviEo  aot  ifiwruiM  donuDO  la 
eolleflum  taDuioram  raciparanl.  ot  Id  futarum  pcaiu  toDauitur.  in  ^nnloa 
hominsi  lurMium  ceninm."    Tha    law    crippled    ihe    pcimDcdial    SoTonk 

in  Wa  Ar«  ibla  to  glva  qtllta  a  nnmbar  of  tha  camatariaa  raeantlT  ■■■ 
bnmad.  bj  nuns,  rrom  Ds  Bout.  Bama  Soarrrmai.  VoL  I.,  p.  IK.  We  tai 
hla  lilt  ta  foUovi:  "Camelertam  Calepodla  ad  i.  PancratlDm  ~  Ceedi.  a. 
AgaMiB  >d  Glrulum  —  Ccem.  Uni  ad  Poiteaani  —  Cieiu.  i.  Fellda,  Via  fot- 
luul  —  Ctem.  Caliatl  Jaita  Catai:oinbai  —  Cwm,  Prwtcitati  Intw  Poium 
ApidaD)  ad  1,  Appollnanm— Cam.  Oordlanam  forla  Portam  lAtlnarn— Cvbb. 
latai  doaa  Linnia  lul  a.  Hellenun  —  Com.  ad  FUsatani  ad  a.  BlbionuB  '- 
Cccm  in  umm  Vannnm  ad  a.  Laomtlam  —  Ccem,  a.  Aanstla  —  Conn.  IW- 
tU  lUtcll  Patcl,  Id  Mt  NTmotiu  —  COBiii.  PriiolUaa  ad  ^ntom  Salulam  - 

C<Bm.  Cncnmarla  —  Oasm.  Thrar — '       •       -  ■  ~  - 

Cam.  Harmatia  —  Ocem.  1.  Ftlii 

uusM  ooeor  in  Hie  AcU.  or  tlia  Canaikat  SfiiUti. 

IMLaraaaaar,  BfO.  Olatte  Ow,,  1.,  v.  SI:  la  Qftu]  dana  le  i  uis  nctis  w 

Artaa.  A  LroB.  A  Bbalma 

aaurttA  dn  oomta  ta  do- 
Vn  A  daaolptlon  of  Uw  tnimt^ 


1.  FUldatU  ttuta  nam.    CaUaU."    tfBj   of  tluaa 
or  tba  CanDHical  E  '  "  - 
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These  scholae  constitate  one  of  the  difficult  problesis 
of  modem  science.  In  fact  we  are  so  prejudiced  and 
blinded  that  we  do  not  desire  to  know  the  whole  truth 
about  them,  seemingly  because,  on  the  outset,  they 
show  themselves  to  oe  a  work  of  the  wretchedly  poor. 
But  political  science,  having  discovered  that  nations 
owe  fiieir  wealth  to  labor  and  nothing  else,  there  looms 
up  a  modicum  of  respectability  and  men  are  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  the  logic  of  truth. *•* 

liven  the  form  of  these  schools  is  known.  Of  course, 
during  the  peaceful  days  of  Tiberius  whose  long  and 
gentle  reign  lasted  from  A.D.  14  to  A.D.  37,  these  poor 
people  had  their  schools  above  ground;  we  even  have 
reasons  for  knowing  that  Augustus  patronized  and 
helped  them,  and  we  know  that  Livia,  his  wife,  the  em- 
press and  her  son  and  others  also  did.**^  It  was  not  un- 
til the  persecutions  of  their  immediate  successors  began 
that  they  sank  these  abodes  into  the  dark  subterranean 
recesses.  We  shall  only  portray  them  in  their  hidden 
quality;  and  our  principal  object  is  to  show  that  they 
were  used  by  their  members  as  a  part  of  the  burial  at- 
tachment under  the  law  of  the  collegium  funeraticium 
or  burial  society. 

Dr.  Oagnat,  on  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  found 
BchoUe  of  the  Boman  soldiers  who  belonged  to  the 
unions  in  Africa;  and  we  judee  by  his  description  that 
the  general  form  of  their  edince  was  about  the  same  as 
at  Kome.'**    Small  as  they  were,  some  not  being  more 

iM  WahzioK.  Atf(.  Cbrp.  Pntf.,  I.,  p.  817,  says:  "La  description  de  ces 
aehola  dea  colleges  fundraires  et  religieax  noas  sera  utile  poor  nous  faire 
one  id6e  de  celles  des  colleges  professionnels,  qui  en  diffftraient  pourtant. 
D'  abord.  elles6taient  souvent  sitn6es  sur  un  forum  de  la  ville,  comme  A  Ostie, 
A  Bfo6vent.  A  Falerio  A  Pr6neste,  A  Pompeii,  et  comme  celle  des  scribes 
et  pent-Atre  des  flutistes,  A  Rome.  Souvent  elles  se  trouvaient  dans  un 
quartier  oH  babitaient  et  travaillaient  les  membres  du  colldge:  ainsi  les 
marcbands  de  Tin  de  Lyon,  avaient  bien  leur  local  dans  ces  canab»  <}ui  lenr 
servaient  d'entrepfits  et  qui  se  trouv^ent  dans  la  partie  N.-O.  de  1'  isle  ac- 
tuelle  da  Tibre*  entre  le  temple  de  Fors  Fortuna  et  la  porte  Septiraiana 
oH  etaient  leur  tanneries  il  6tait  voisin  de  celui  des  ivoiriers  et  des  6b6ois- 
tes;  ea  fin  les  tabemarii  avaient  lenr  sobola  au  centre  de  la  ville  pr^  du 
Fentbeon  d*  Agrippa." 

iM  An  inscription  is  extant.  Orell,  4068  A,  cf.  Vol.  L,  p.  300"!.,  of  tbis 
work  sbowing  a  school  that  was  patronized  by  Livia  and  Augustus,  who 
Kave  a  sum  of  money  to  start  it.     It  thrived.    The   members  were  carpen* 


ters  who  worked  days  for  the  emperor  and  met  together  to  study  evemngs, 
and  it  stands  among  tb^  very  first  regular  schools  for  the  working  people  in 
the  world.  This  school  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  of  the  mod- 
em college,  having  been  an  ordinary  collegium  or  trade  union  such  as  ex- 
isted in  great  numbers  everywhere, 

iM  R.  Cagnat,  V  Armte  komatne  d*  Jfrique,  pp.  54<Vf41 :  "Voila   ce   qui 


lengthy  to  b«  ghrea  htr^i 
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than  eighteen  feet  square  and  only  one  story  in  heights 
the  ardiSBologiste  are  unamimous  in  classing  these 
scholsB  as  teinples.  But  they  also  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Prytanea  of  Greece  and  Asia.  An  author 
who  has  searched  all  the  evidence  at  command,  enumer- 
ates several  functions  at  which  they  must  have  been  en- 
gaged.^** They  had  the  common  table  where  all  partook 
tiie  common  meal;  some  even  had  the  triclinium,  a  lux- 
ury discountenanced  by  the  christians  after  conversion 
and  absorbtion  of  their  membership  into  the  apostolic 
plan.  Then  there  was  an  altar  at  which  they  held  their 
religious  devotions.  Several  inscriptions  describe  the 
furniture.  Sometimes  there  was  a  portico  adorned  with 
paintings,  for  they  were  all  mechanics  and  laborers, 
and  many  artists  in  oil  painting  were  among  the  mem- 
bers. If  any  one  of  the  best  painters  was  without  em- 
ployment he  could  be  occupied  for  a  time  in  a  way  to 
make  the  abode  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  if  the  light  of 
day  was  excluded  the  oil  lamp  took  its  place.  De  Rossi 
cites  the  circular  scholsB  of  the  union  of  Silvain,  chiist- 
ianized  at  a  very  early  date.  It  was  furnished  with  ora- 
tories used  by  the  christians.  So  deep  down  was  it 
when  found  that  it  was  but  one  grade  above  the  cata- 
combs. The  circular  shape  is  well  relieved  by  several 
absides  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  three  hemicycle& 
The  exedra  and  the  scholee  are  similar.  This  find  of 
the  christian  school  of  Sylvain  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  close  study  among  the  epigraphical 
students.    Four  trades  are  represent^d.^*^ 

iM  Waluins,  BUI,  Corp.  Pir^f,,  2M-226,  spcakinie  of  the  pmanea  that 
actually  existed  on  a  miniature  scale  in  the  schoUe.  says:  "Les  details 
4pars  oue  lea  inscriptions  foamissent  sar  1'  architecture  des  schoUs  tea- 
dent  meme  a  prouver  que  souvent  elles  ne  diff6raient  en  rien  des  temples.*' 
CIL.,  V.  7906.  This  inscription  reads:  "In  tempio  ex  more  epnlarentur/'  VL, 
10834.  show  that  Titus  harbored  the  christians,  a  little  later  when  the  ran 
of  Domitian  had  ceased;  and  allowed  their  schools  to  crawl  out  of  their 
darkness.  See  also  CIL..  X.,  0488;  "ifides  ut  in  ea  semper  epulentur.*' 
Thus  it  is  constantly  shown  that  the  members  always  had  the  common  ta- 
ble, and  that  their  object  was  to  furnish  them  economic  means  of  life,  as 
well  as  a  decent  burial. 

HT  De  Rossi,  BuJL  C^iritt.,  1864.  pp,  26,  60;  Lange.  Op.,  c,  pp.  Sdl^qq. 
Huelsen,  Mitik,  de  P  Intt.,  1880,  p.  20U  assures  us  that  those  under-ground 
ancient  lieux  of  pedagogy  were  early  christian  and  he  has  discovered  that 
the  trade  of  the  members  of  this  particular  school  was  that  of  the  eboraiil 
or  ivory-workers.  They  had  their  banquets  in  the  tetrastyU  of  the  exedra. 
The  architecture  !s  after  plans  and  explanations  of  VitruTios,  V.,  x.,  4;  CI 
U,  IX..  4118.  Waltzing,  BUI.  Oorp,  FM„  p.  228.  says:  '"C*  est  U  que  les 
eonfrdres  se  r6unissaient,  pendant  leur  loisir,  pour  se  dftlaaser,  pour  s'  es- 
tretenir,  pour  discuter  leurs  intdrftts,  pour  prendre  part  aux  mwies  sacrifi- 
OM  et  pour  s'  asseoir  A  la  mfcne  table."  Again,  p.  880:  '*La  ealle  &  maih 
Mr  contenait  naturellement  les  meubles  et  utensile  neceeealrei;  tablet,  bol^ 
Mi,  tta  uzatAxMt  Itts  de  uble,  cratAres.  amphoret,  ^nuM  d«   ttmtss  sm'Wi 
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The  general  trend  of  evidence  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  these  associations  of  mutual  aid  in  Borne  and  the 
municipal  cities  were  afraid  of  being  accused  of  having 
joined  the  christians.  They  found,  by  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution raging  against  them  in  the  outside  world  that 
their  new  hope  was  correct;  they  found  that  unless  they 
hid  away  from  the  sweeping  decrees  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius,  nothing  awaited  them  but  extermination; 
they  found  these  monarchs  jealously  imagining  their 
august  family  name  attacked,  for  nothing  could  conceal 
the  christian  principle  that  all,  instead  of  an  assuming 
few  were  created  equal,  had  souls,  a  right  to  a  foothold 
upon  the  earth  hitherto  denied,  a  right  to  marry  whom 
they  loved,  and  to  esteem  their  children  as  legitimate. 
A  search  of  the  ancient  laws  discloses  the  awful  fact 
that  the  freedman  and  the  slave  had  no  such  rights. 
Sometimes,  by  force  of  mere  contact,  they  met,  formed 
acquaintance  and  joined  themselves  in  marriage.  The 
new  Christianity  which  they  were  adopting  stimulated 
them  and  pronounced  their  children  legitimate,  and  en- 
couraged uiem  to  feel  that  they  had  souls.  But  the  old 
Boman  law  still  admitted  no  marriage  for  the  slave  and 
the  freedmen.  Thus  they  were  drawn  into  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  Jesus.  Being  already  organized  in  colleges 
they  had  but  to  endorse  the  new  doctrines  through  dis- 
cussion at  their  scholae  which  we  have  described,  and 
once  determined  to  accept  them,  they  were  led  to  things 
infinitely  broader,  more  humane  and  less  aristocratic 
They  bec^une  charmed  with  their  new  faith,  and  would 
grasp  it  with  a  lifelong  energy.'"  What  this  early  Sil- 
vian  union  did,  hundreds  followed. 

But  we  have  many  proofs  in  the  inscriptions  and  an- 
cient writings  that  these  schools  existed  long  before 
the  arrival  in  the  world  of  this  new  faith  and  hop^  Un- 
der Augustus  larg§  numbers  of  scholee  were  created  by 
the  trade  unions,  especially  those  who  worked  for  the 
emperor,  either  in  the  general  government  works,  the 
public  works  of  Bome  and  the  municipia,  or  in  the 

lesnnspoar  conserverl*  baile  etie  vin,  les  aatret  pour  mesurer  lea  rations, 
Qne  balance  pour  peser  c«llea-ci.  Ob  rtncontre  encore  det  bassina  poor 
baina,  dea  cadrans  aolairea,  etc." 

iMDe  Rosai,  Boma  8otL,  I.,  p.  106.  and  note  1,  speaking  of  theatipem 
meostmam.  refers  to  Orell..  4078.  and  Hansen,  1.  c  pp.  0,  10:  "In  Fano  era 
nn  loena  aepnltara  conviotoram,  qui  tmaepnlo  veaci  sclent."  De  Roeai  sab- 
joins:  "E  r  epalo  oommnne  pbtrebbero  essere  i  Cristiani,  e  1'  epolO'eaB- 
moae  la  scera  agape."  From  thia  it  ma>  fom  eat  that  no.  409S  of  OrilLli 
cMMtaB.  OfiOr*  HOn  U  a  ctoUcfiam. 
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gynsBoium  of  the  Augustan  family.^**  This  accounts  for 
the  extremely  early  introduction  of  cliristianity  into  the 
provinces  throughout  proconsular  Rome,  even  far-off 
^ritian.  Many  authors  show  that  in  the  British  Isles 
Christianity  had  been  planted  as  early  as  during  the  life 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  New  finds  prove  it.'^  We 
shall  brmg  them  all  out  in  our  disquisition  on  this  sub- 
ject soon,  under  the  rubric  Nero,  this  chapter.^^  But 
the  eztremelv  early  planting  appears  to  have  had  a  lit- 
erature whicn  was  laughed  down  by  later  ante-Nicine 
writers  and  these  evidences  perisheo.  They  were,  how- 
ever, seen  and  used  in  the  works  of  other  writers  who 
are  well  known  among  the  fathera^^*  It  is  in  this 
second-hand  manner  that  a  good  deal  of  valuable  know- 
ledge has  transcended  to  us. 

There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  scholars  inter- 
ested in  these  discoveries  that  the  earlier  scholsB  were 
used  as  places  of  repose,  but  that  after  the  unions 
were  christianized  they  became  places  of  retreat;  and 
this  makes  the  assurances  very  secure  that  as  soon  as 
the  persecutions  broke  out,  they  became  hiding  holes. 
Another  filing  was  the  fact  that  they  were  always  at- 
tachments to  the  functions  of  the  unions  and  construed 
to  be  legalized.  Thus  the  school  was  in  almost  every 
case  a  ps^  and  parcel  of  the  funeral  or  burial  equip- 
ment of  the  union  and  as  such  considered  as  within  the 
{)ale  of  the  law,  or  lex  Julia,  the  old  addendum  of  the 
ex  collegia  tenuiorum  which  we  have  quoted  in  a  note. 
Yet  to  exhibit  all  these  material  trappings  would  be  too 
glaring  a  lie  and  they  had  to  be  somewhat  covered  even 
before  the  persecutions.    Dr.  Ramsay,  whom  we  shall 

1M  CIL.,  VIII.,  2854,  speaking  of  the  school  that  is  in  the  trade  union. 
"Pro  salate  Aagnstomm  optiones  scholam  snam  cum  statuis  et  imaginibnt 
domna  divinae.  item  diis  conservatoribns  eornm  fecertmt." 

1T0  Goald,  Free  MoMonry,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  37,  88,  M,  some  time  ago  assever- 
ated that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Christ,  there  was  a  CoUeginm  fabromm 
in  England,  a  fact  confirmed  by  Coote,  Eoman*  qf  Britain,  Lond.,  1878,  pp. 
38,  396,  440."  This  has  since  been  posit vely  confirmed  by  the  new  and 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  anion  of  carpenters  to  whose  expenses  Padens  of 
Paul's  mention,  II  Timothy,  iv.,  21,  contributed  a  sum  of  monev.  Bat  this 
matter  of  so  vast  importance  to  onr  argument  will  be  treated  fully  ander 
the  section,  Nero. 

in  See  index;  in  verb.  ybsepA  of  ArimatkBa, 

ITS  Chr3rsostom,  fiomiE.,  Tom.  VI. ,  p.  085  of  ed.  used  by  Lingard.  BItL 
Anglo-Sam,  CPmrdk;  Appendix,  note  A.,  854,  says:^  ''Kol  y^  al  Bpvrwucaft  v^ 
<roi,  at  riff  ^cXAmfi  iicnt  xtiiitvai  ravn}«,  Kot  cc  avrtp  ove««  np  mkcoi^  r^t  Avm- 
|icaK  roO  pilitmTot  i(<rdorro*  fcal  yap  iictiirff  iKxkifaiai  koa  dvtrtanjpi*  wtw^ym^i," 
So  again,  Tertullian,  Ado,  Jvdmot^   189:    "Britannorum  ioaccessa   Romams 

ehristo  vero  subdita ....  Christ!   nomen   renat Chriati  nomea  et  recmiK 

eoUtor.** 
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quote  in  the  proper  place,  has  given  several  pages  of 
explanation  of  the  midtitudinous  and  ingenious  devices 
emplojj^ed  by  the  old  unions  of  Phrygia,  after  becoming 
chnstianized,  in  artful  escape  from  the  military  spies 
who  shadowed  them,  and  the  jpolice  who  constancy  dog- 
ged them  in  obedience  to  this  Boman  law.  But  their 
laborious  and  indefatigable  drudgery  of  descending 
sometimes  seventy  steps  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  build  and  establish  themselves  is  amazing.^^ 
Who  can  wonder,  knowiug  the  untiring  devotion  to 
each  other,  amidst  the  awful  persecutions  they  were 
forced  to  suffer  under  such  pitiless  creatures  as  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  that  they  gladly  obeyed  the  new  com- 
mandment of  their  crucified  lord  to  love  and  care  for 
one  another.^^^  Entombed  in  the  earth  and  enwrapped 
in  mutual  love,  struggliDg,  teaching,  plying  their  trades, 
nestling,  dying  together,  here  it  was  that  the  new  emo- 
tion of  human  sympathy  found  its  birthplace,  its  cra- 
dle, its  common  nourishment.^^*  Escape  from  the  relent- 
less tigers  of  the  law  became  an  absorbing  study  which 
did  not  confine  itself  to  Rome.  It  stretched  out  in  every 
direction."*  It  took  refuge  in,  and  enormously  pros- 
it* Waltzing.  HUt.  Oorp.  Pro/,,  I.,  p.  228:  *'Scbola;  lien  de  repos  et  de 
d^lassement  4tait  ton  nom  ordinaire."  On  the  same  page,  in  note  1,  be 
cites  the  ''Anfiistales  corporati,"  at  Pnteoli,  CIL.,  X.,  1,  888;  cannophori 
Ottlenaes,  XIV.,  285;  centonarii,  at  ApQlum,  III.,  1174:  dendrophori  at  Cem- 
enelnrn;  the  eborarii  and  citriarii  in  Rome;  fabri  or  carpenters  in  many 
places;  clog  and  wooden  shoemakers;  fabri  tignarii,  fontani;  and  in  fact, 
they  are  found  ererywhere. 

iT4l>e  Boeal.  Soma  SoUerransa,  I.,  p.  177,  has   only  reported  what  he 


we  give  his  cemeteries  most  of  which  are  accompanied  bv  the  scholi 
and  all  with  altars:  "Notitia  portannn  Vianmi  ecclesianxm  circa  Urbem 
Romam;"  taken  from  the  Work  of  William  of  Malmsbary:  1st,  Via  Flami- 
nia:  "Secmda  Porta  Flaminia  one  modo  appellata  s.  Valentini,  et  Flami- 
nia  Via  et  cnm  ad  pontem  Moloiom  pervenlt  vocatnr  Via  Ravenna  quia 
ad  Ravennam  dncit.  Ibi  in  prime  milliario  foris  s.  Valentinns  in  saa  ec> 
clesia  reqniescit  —  Via  Salaria  Vetus  —  Tertia  porta  Porticiana  et  Via  eo- 
dem  modo  appellata...  Ibi  prope  in  eo  loco  qui  dicitur  Cacomeris,  requi- 
•scnnt  myrtTres  Festus,  Tohannis,  Liberalis,  Diogenes,  Blastns,  Lucina,  et 
in  uno  sepulcro  CCXL.  juxta  Viam  Salariam  requiescunt,  Hermas.Vasella 
et  Protus  lacinctus,  Mazunilianus,  Hercnlanns,  Crispns,  Panephilas,  Qniri- 
nns."    The  last  two  are  seventy  steps  below  the  surface. 

niRamsa;r,  CSiUt  amd  Bitkeprie*  iff  Fhry^  II.,  p.  406:  **The  burial  of 
different  families  in  one  grave  was  essentially  opposed  to  the  Phrvgian 
conception,  whereas  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  christian  ideas 
of  brotherhood  and  communion.  Especially,  the  christians  longed  to  be 
buried  close  to  the  grave  of  a  martjrr  or  saint."  He  then  describes  cases 
which  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  given  by  Oehler  and  Gorins,  concern- 
ing  unions. 

176  Ramsay.  (Met  and  Btth,  t/Fkryffia,  II.,  p.  501.  baaed  on  inscriptions 
SOS.  411,  418:  "In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  christians  put    nothing  in 

Snblic  documents,  such  as  their  epitaphs,  which  could  be  quoted  as  evi- 
ence  of  Christianity :  Jewish  festivals  were  legal,  and  their  names  could 
therefore  be  used.  Benefit  societies  were  allowed  by  law  under  certain  re- 
Mriotions  and  the  communities  of  christians  in  the  cities,  were  registered 
under  suitable  names,  assimulated  to  thoee.of  trades  or  local  guilds." 
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elated  in  and  built  upon,  the  ftlread;  organized  secrei 
anions  at  Borne,  m  earlv  as  Caligula,  became  a  hive  of 
these  hiding,  conTerted,  economic  unions,  as  ahoim  in 
constantly  inoreasing  archffiological  finds."' 

Having  proved  by  unerring  iDBcriptional  evidenoe 
that  the  plan  of  salvation  of  the  crucified  carpenter  was 
even  during  his  life-time  endorsed  by  the  myriad  eoo- 
nomio  trade  unions  of  Bome,  that  they  had  all  things 
common  as  recorded  of  the  original  organization  for 
which  Stephen  lost  hia  life,  and  admitting  nothing  as 
true  unless  credited  to  ondeniable  evidenoe,  snch  as  that 
of  the  penetrating  Gibbon  and  contemporaneous  chisel- 
ings  of  the  brotherhoods  themselves,  let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  few  details  of  that  remarkable  plant. 

There  was  a  man  named  Clement  who,  immediate^ 
after  the  crucifixion  had  been  converted  at  Bome  by  ihe 
eloquence  of  one  of  the  seventy  dieoiples.  He  was  a 
noble  Boman  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first  diffnsiOD 
of  the  new  faith,"*  The  disciple  whose  argnments  ocm- 
verted  him  at  Bome,  was  Barnabas."*  Clement,  because 
be  was  a  real  advocate  of  the  pure,  original  economic 
recommend ationsofthe  ooipenter,  was  ruled  out  of  our 
canonical  literature,"*  although  what  he  wrote  was  more 
valuable  than  even  the  matter  which  has  transcended  to 
us  under  censorship  of  the  prelates,  in  that  they  could 
make  no  profit  out  of  Clement  and  hia  Petrine  doctrines 
of  communistic  distribution  of  all  things  Clement,  of 
Bome  was  an  honest,  able,  consistent  and  unpurchasa- 

m  De  BohI,  Bema  Soli.,  1.,  p.  100.  qnolu  ttw  toUnwlDf  apiuph ;  "Is 
mamotUm  BOram  qnoram  corpocm  io  boc  ■ccnbltorio  lepufu  toot  Alcimi 
uiiutii  lulliD*  St  RogKiiB  mitri  Viclorji  preibTtari  ^ni  haac  loesm  cmic- 


iTi  Followliit  inch  a  pelicT  Io  gat  nl  tTnth.  we  qnoie  Oibbou  m  istubli. 
Tlili  hittoriui  wbe  Isti  noibinc  ouiciBBed.  led  clungd  to  tho  dran  trrtj 
racord.  mike*  the  rollowing  aatufactorr  lUIaEdaul:  "AotiqnilT  hat  Tetl  nn 
tawwDikl  of  which IhaaalbanlieitTii  ■□  wall  eiubllihed  ■!  tbatol  tba^i^ 
ef  Ot  Apvllit.-  and  rateta  to  LardDora  OniMIUf  of  Ofml  HiUBry,  Pan  II. 

ITI  Pot  a  laccincl  deacription  of  Clsmaal  aod  bii  oonTanion.  aoa  Na- 
aadar.  WK.  Eetla..!..  3Z. 

>»  Smith,  BOi.  DiA,  in  laib,  Barmibai,p.  HT:  "Th*  ClamaDtlne  Homa- 
liai  make  him  Io  hiTii  baan  a  dlicipla  at  Dm  Lord  himMlf;  and  to  btn 
ia.  and  coovenad  Clsmam  of  Rone.    Tba 


ClMwHm  Kmnp^himi  maka  him  Io  ha*a  prsaehad   .^ ^   _._„   ^^^ 

the  litaiim*  of  out  Lotd."     The  Clemantiiia  llt^ratnta  ibat  was  mlsd  on 
appaata  to  ba  mora  tiuthfol  aod  raallatlc  than  tha  foapal  ItaaU. 

i»  Iiaiuaiu.  OrVm  i^Ot  Bptiaipm,  L.  (Wit,  £Sm..  III.,  S«et.  a  Im 
■ni;  vbra  ha  mti  :  ^'TtaU  man.  aa  ha  had  aaao  tha  Blwaad  ApcMlaa  u 
bad  bMD  coimnuu  wjtb  ttaam.mlffai  ba  nld  M  b**a  tba  pnaetaiBs  at  j 
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ble  man.  He  was  converted  to  the  economic  socialism 
of  Jesus,  and  was  persistent  in  the  idea  and  the  practice 
until  his  death.  His  celebrated  endorsement  of  tne  com- 
mon table  and  the  communal  code  caused  the  specula- 
tors to  rule  him  out  of  the  economical  gospels  where 
his  great  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered. Quite  a  number  of  the  modem  ecclesiastical 
critics  are  now  complaining'"  against  his  having  been  so 
shabbily  treated.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cent- 
uries produced  many  capable  scholars  who  have  been 
outspdien  in  favor  of  reinstating  the  Petrine  gospel 

The  probable  trouble  with  Clement  was,  that  unlike 
the  great  precursor  who  spoke  in  parables  and  indirec- 
tion,  he  came  straight  out  and  wrote  plainly.  Having 
read  and  studied  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  was  ready  to 
endorse  and  assist  in  any  practical  plan  based  on  such 
ideas;  for  Plato  never  made  any  effort  to  organize  a  sin- 
gle brotherhood  to  practically  carry  out  his  ideas.  Je- 
sus, on  the  contrary,  did  not  write,  but  laid  out  all  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  organization  and  world- 
wide propagation  of  the  ideas.'"*  Clement  heartily  be- 
lieved that  all  should  labor,  and  that  the  product  should 
accrue  to  aH.'"^  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  education, 
powerful  vigor,  unswerving  determination  and  fine  ad- 
dress. The  person  at  Rome  who  converted  him,  said 
to  have  been  Barnabas,  was  holding  an  open-air  dis- 
course as  early  as  during  the  life  of  Tiberius,  and  conse- 
quently in  safety  and  freedom  from  molestation  by  the 
police,  but  in  the  slummy  portions  of  the  city;  and 
Clement,  a  young  man  or  perhaps  mere  boy  passing 
from  school,  heard  it.  The  nearest  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  circumstance  is  that  he  was  converted 

\n  AfiU-Nidne  Falhen,  VIU„  pp.  82-84.  MUeogHiOom  qf  Clem,  Common 
Table  of  the  Brotherhoods.  Clement  was  seeking  mental  relief  when  he  met 
Barnabas.  Barnabas  converted  him  at  Rome,  lie  then  went,  in  his  men- 
tal acony  to  Cnsarea,  met  Barnabas  again,  and  Peter.  Peter  refused  toin- 
▼ita  him  to  the  common  meal,  but  him»elf  ate,  with  the  assembled  broth- 
erhood whose  names  are  all  chronicled.  Peter,  however,  prayed  "May 
the  Lord  grant  to  thee  to  be  made  like  to  us,  in  all  things  that  receiving 
baptism,   ihon  mayest  be  able  to  meet  with  ns  at  the  same  table." 

iss  Clement,  BiemnHiona^  as  per  Trant,  of  AnU-Nveme  Faik.,  Vol.  VIII.. 
p.  194:  "A  certain  man,  the  wisest  among  the  Greeks,  knowing  that  the^e 
things  are  to,  savs  that  friends  should  have  all  things  common.. .  He  says 
also,  that  air  and  the  sunshine  cannot  be  divided,  so  neither  ought  oth^r 
things  to  be  divided  which  are  given  in  this  world  to  all,  to  be  possessed 
in  common,  bnt  should  be  so  possessed." 

1M  Quoting  <9ei».,  IV.,  8*8.  Clement  of  Rome,  Firtl  EpiiL,  Oar,  iv.,  savs  '■ 
"So  God  rebuked  him,  saying :  'If  thoa  offerest  rightly,  but  dost  not  divide 
rightly,  hast  thou  not  sinnedr  "  Here  the  double  lesson  is  that  the  an- 
cient sacrifice,  always  Skoaot  an  aoonomlc  oontribotidn,  fonarally  in  kind, 
•a  prate  nraat  froit.  etc. 
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to  sooiaUsm,  and  his  lifework  immediately  opened  up 
before  him.  Henceforth  he  was  to  believe  and  argue 
and  teaoh  all  men  that  the  existing  competitive  condi- 
tions with  slaves  at  one  end  millionaires  at  the  other 
were  wrong.  His  subsequent  voluminous  writings,  most 
of  which  have  fortunately  been  preserved,  all  show  ii^" 
Clement  was  so  impressed  that  he  inquired  into  the 
meaning  of  such  strange  truths.  To  do  this  he  had  to 
descend  into  the  abodes  of  the  smutty  unions  so  foul 
that  thev  are  characterized  by  M.  Benan  as  wearing 
filthy  gaoardines,  reeking  with  grime  and  smelling  of 
an  intolerable  emanation  of  garlic  and  social  putres- 
cence. It  is  hard  to  believe  i£at  the  highest,  most  cor- 
rect and  lasting  principles,  such  as  proved  successful, 
anent  the  splendor  of  the  directly  opposite  which  gave 
way  before  them,  should  have  had  their  birthplace  and 
their  cradle  in  such  dens.  Yet  it  is  literally  true.  For 
the  last  two  centuries,  and  most  especially  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth,  the  proofs  of  this  have  overwhelmed 
all  opposition."*    Even  Gibbon  admits  it*" 

In  loUowing  the  literary  career  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
we  find  all  through  that  the  twit  of  Tertullian  and  Je- 
rome that  his  celebrated  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  his 
Becognitions  were  suited  for  this  ''Yilis  plebecula  "  or 
low-rate  trash  from  which  the  movement  of  our  era  orig- 
inated, were  based  upon  the  truth.  It  is  necessary  ful 
through,  to  accentuate  the  now  appreciable  but  anci- 
ently nauseating  fact  that  the  economic  means  of  ex- 

iwciem.,  ApottMo  CotuHiMtUmM,  Book  II.,  chaps.  8  and  25:  The  eighth 
chapter  opens:  "Those  that  will  not  work  most  not  eat."  Again:  "Let 
youn([  persons  of  the  con^sresation  endeavor  to  minister  diligently  to  all  nec- 
essaries." All  are  enjoined  to  work.  In  chap.  20,  he  writes:  "Distrihnte 
to  all  those  in  want,  with  justice:  and  yoarselves  use  the  thinss  that  be- 
long to  the  Lord;  and  do  not  abuse  toe  privilege  hj^  eating  all  bj  your- 
selves." Whether  this  lord  (cypcoc)  here  mentioned  is  the  one  who  died 
on  the  cross,  or  simply  the  lord  and  president  of  the  onion,  which  in  the 
Greek  is  xvpiof,  is  a  problem. 

iM  MoAheim.  Fird  Centery.  Part  I.,  chap,  iv.,  I  8,  says :  "  The  eansea 
must  truly  tiave  been  divine  which  could  enable  men  desutute  of  all  homaa 
aid,  poor  and  friendless,  neither  eloquent  nor  learned,  fishermen  and  pub- 
licans, and  thev  too,  Jews,  or  persons  considered  odious,  in  so  short  a 
time  to  persuade  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  systems  of  their 
fathers.'' 

isr />0olMie  and  JViZZ,  Vol.  I.,  p.  57,  Harpers:  "The  latter  were  those 
among  whom  the  Gospel  fonnd  its  most  nnmerons  recruits."  Gibbon  read 
Martial  who  mentions  Pudens  and  other  Bible  names,  and  as  Martial  wrote 
some  scurrility  he  inveighs  against  the  whole  generation  found  in  these 
dives  where  the  faith  was  planted.  Gibbon  knows  nothing  about  the  Sol- 
onic  law  and  its  labor  organiasations,  yet  perceives  the  caraiaal  fact ;  and 
then  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  a  loatheseme 
s^iieies  of  lasciviouaness.  He  sajs:  "poor  people"  are  brought  under  cob- 
tnbution  as  examples  of  the  most  exquisite  abominatidns. 
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istence  was,  as  it  is  now,  the  highest  and  even  noblest 
aim,  and  that  it  has  taken  three  thousand  jears  of  cult- 
ure under  close  organization  for  this  vilis  plebecula  to 
grind  off  the  ancient  curse  of  slavery,  opening  the  valu- 
able discovery  to  view,  that  economic  salvation  is  holi- 
est and  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  in  the  realm  of  social 
and  political  economy.  Because  Clement  had  a  mind  and 
set  himself  at  work  with  energy  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
salvation  blocked  out  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  set  upon  by 
the  prelates  who  crawled  into  control,  and  his  name  so 
handed  down  that  it  does  not  occur  but  once  in  the 
New  Testament  Clement  wrote  for  Peter  the  apos- 
tolic canons  which  are  preserved;  and  although  ruled 
out  as  canonical  and  Bible  scripture,  are  in  the  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civilis  along  with  the  Pandects  of  ancient 
law.*** 

We  now  come  to  a  recital  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  two  men  became  acquainted.  On  conversion  at 
Bome,  Clement  determined  to  see  the  apostles,  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  whom  at  that  time  was  Peter.  He  had  to 
sell  the  little  he  had  and  settle  up  his  affairs  in  order  to 
get  the  money  to  make  the  voyage.  This  accomplished, 
he  arrived  at  Csesarea.  where,  as  it  happened,  the  twelve 
apostles  were  to  meet,  to  confront  the  celebrated  Simon 
Magus  in  a  discussion.^**  It  appears  that  the^  first 
met  at  Joppa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  assembling  at 
the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner.  We  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance because  it  leads  to  an  insight  into  a  long 
train  of  evidence  proving  that  the  apostles  ''met  around" 
in  the  ''houses"  of  the  unions  that  had  been  converted. 
Simon,  the  tanner,  was  probably  the  kurios  or  president 
of  a  union  of  leather  workers  at  Joppa.  So  Dr.  Oehler 
thinks.  There  has  been  found  at  Joppa,  an  inscription 
of  the  tanners'  unions  of  the  same  age,  which,  although 
it  does  not  mention  Simon,  that  being  only  the  ohrisi- 
ian  metonym,  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  the  same 
brotherhood  of  tanners  which  welcomed  Peter  and  en- 

1IB  He  wrote  the  (ktnont  of  the  Churdi,  for  Peter  at  a  ttiucb  later  ^ate  at, 
Rome.  He  knew  only  the  Qotpel  of  the  Hebrewt^  which  is  loet.  Hia  Cawma 
have  been  diaallowed  bj  the  later  fathers.  Two  letters  are  also  extant.  P^ 
ter  stipulates  that  certain  Clementine  Praeceptions  in  eight  books  belong  to 
the  AMe,  and  the  rest  held  in  mystery:  "Praeceptionea  quae  vobls  episcopns 
per  me  Clementem  in  Ubris  ooto  noncnpata)  sunt,  quae  omnibus  publicare 
non  oportet.  ob  qncedam  arcana  quae  in  se  continent:  et  Aetiomt  no^^ 
Apoetolorum.'* 

119  Clement,  BeeooptUwu.  Book  II..  ocu  7.  8i  9«  10-18.  tm  told  by  Aqulliu 
his  former  pupC 
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tertained  him  for  many  days.^**  This  Simon,  the  tan- 
ner of  Joppa,  had  become  bo  strong  an  enthusiast  in 
ike  new  cause,  and  so  helpful  in  the  practical  work, 
that  he  was  appointed  as  the  twelfth  apostle  in  the  place 
of  Judas,  who  committed  suicide. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  life  of 
Jesus,  there  are  seen  evidences  that  these  disciples, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  without  homes  and 
without  money,  were  frequently  if  not  constantly  enter- 
tained by  secret  brotherhoods  who  fed  them  at  their 
common  table  and  out  of  their  common  substance. 
That  Christianity  was  originally  planted  in  these  old  and 
long-existing  communes  is  made  plain  by  a  critical  pe- 
rusal of  the  Gospel  itself.  ^'^ 

Clement,  who  came  out  strong  and  bold,  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  Peter  in  after  years;  and  the  reader  of 
the  history  of  the  ancient  poor  cannot  but  be  attracted 
b^  a  fair  and  full  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
his  initiation  into  the  brotherhoods  under  Peter's  guid- 
ance. 

To  begin  with,  Clement  was  right  Every  develop- 
ment of  practical  experience  and  science  since  Jesus 
who  first  promulgated  that  organization,  challenges  dis- 
belief in  faith,  as  an  economic  or  pathological  cure.  A 
practical  workingman  himself,  tms  great  kurios,  was  a 
member  of  the  brotherhoods  of  much  judgment  and 
sense.  He  organized  the  poor  for  economical  salvation. 
Whatever  interpretation  priestly  influence  may  make, 
this  is  the  impregnable  buttress  behind  which  future 
Christianity  will  stand.    Unless  restored  to  the  prim- 

1M  Oehler,  Eran,  Vmdob,,  p.  882.  Hera  this  archaeologist  crowds  many 
unions  in  a  ^gle  mention,  this  of  Simon  the  tannor  among  them :  **Pnz^ 
purfKrhereien  waren  aach  in  Trrus.  deesen  Porpuc  bertthmt  war,  Strabo,  XV., 
2,  s.  767;  Flinins,  Nat,  Hitt,,  V.,  10.  Bie  Sidonler  werden  ron  Strabo.  XV., 
2,  8.  757,  genannt  voAvr«v»-oi  «cai  xoAAtrcxyoi,  ihre  Waffen  waren  bertihmt  and 
flnden  sich  selbst  in  Sardinian ;  Pllnlna  nennt  Sidon,  artifez  vitri,  JVcU.  HUL, 
v.,  19;— Oerbar  in  Joppe  arwilhnt  ApotUlg.,  z..  6."  That  Simon's  tannery 
business  wss  a  nnion  shines  out  in  several  mentions.  Clement  tells  us  this, 
and  more.  That  Simon  the  tanner  was  the  president,  lord  or  xvpioc  of  the 
Joppa  Kvpioic^f ,  is  made  plain  by  Clement's  BteognUUmt  when  recounttng  in 
detul  the  >ior^  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Peter. 

i»  Luke  viii.,  8.  calls  forth  an  acknowledgment  by  Neander,  flawWiM, 
Book  I.,  chap.  11,  Vol.  1.,  p.  20,  27.  as  follows:  "Probably  a  union  of  this 
kind^  existed  among  the  persons  who  attended  the  saviour,  and  ministered 
to  his  necessities"  See  Lake,  viii.,  8:  "And  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna  and  many  others  which  ministered  unto  him 
of  their  substance."  Here  is  a  plain  and  straightforward  statement  that 
Joanna,  a  deaconess  or  stewardess,  and  a  slave  or  other  lowly  servant  of 
one  of  hi^h  degree,  was  the  officer  of  a  secret  union  under  the  old  Solonic 
dispensation,  and  that  the  membership,  working  ont  the  hard  aconomic 
proDlem  of  life,  had  endorsed  the  new  plan  of  salvation- 
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itWe  estate  where  Clement  left  it,  it  falla  It  is  in  de- 
cadence now.  He  was  a  young  man  of  sense  and  hon- 
esty. Seeing  the  unspeaJsable  miseries  of  his  enslaved 
and  impoverished  fellow  men,  he  joined  the  good  work 
of  practically  carrying  it  out  He  joined  the  secret 
union  of  Peter,  put  his  whole  life  into  it.  and  wrote  the 
valuable  contHbutions.  For  doing  this  he  was  ignored 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  and  his  splendid 
manuscripts  ruled  out  and  nearly  lost 

And  Peter,  the^'lord;"  what  shall  be  said  of  this  inde- 
finable, strange  friend  of  the  Master,  friend  of  Clem- 
ent, of  whom  a  by-word  "the  silence  of  Peter,"  went 
current  for  centuries?  Mutilations,  hitches,  puzzles, 
quarrels  with  Paul,  secrecy  in  preaching,  constant  stick- 
ling to  baths  and  agapse,  loveliness  of  character  amidst 
sternness  of  counsel,  and  final  crucifixion  head  down- 
ward by  Nero;  these  give  the  synopsis  of  this  great 
fisherman's  life.  Of  the  silence  of  I^eter,  Origen  and 
TertuUian  assure  us  that  like  that  still  stranger  man, 
Titus,  nineteen  years  hidden  away  at  C»sarea,  Peter  was 
hidden  at  Rome  for  a  generation,  taking  up  the  prob- 
lem of  salvation  in  what  are  now  found  to  have  been 
the  Boman  converted  collegia;  sometimes  sallying  forth 
as  far  as  Babylon,  Edessa,  and  back  through  Ephesus 
and  Corinth  to  be  again  self-entombed  among  the  sti- 
fling garlic  and  swine-eating  human  herd,  e£9uvious 
in  their  clogs  and  gabardines,  gulping  in  his  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  in  the  scholsB  of  Uie  columbarium.  The 
strange  life-long  friendship  between  Peter  and  Clement 
began  in  somewhat  the  following  manner,  if  we  may 
credit  the  Becognitions: 

When  Clement  arrived  in  Judsea  from  Bome,  bent  on 
seeing  the  authors  and  founders  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  Peter  the  lord  almost  loaccessi- 
ble  and  as  rigid  against  him  and  cold  as  stone.  He  was 
told  to  await  outside  and  he  might  soon  be  vouch- 
safed an  audience,  expecting  to  see  some  grand,  and 
august,  monarchical  personage  attired  in  the  trappings 
of  lords.  When  ushered  into  Peter's  presence  he  was 
amazed  to  behold  a  workman  in  plain  clothes,  with  a 
face  full  of  mildness  and  doubt  Though  drawn  to- 
gether in  conversation,  yet  Peter  makes  him  remain  out- 
side the  mystic  veil;  and  he  must  not  come  in  and  eat 
with  the  brotherhood^  but  sends  the  young  man  to  a 
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public  eating  house  with  the  benediction  that  he  speedily 
oecome  quaHfied  to  take  his  meals  with  them.^**  In  the 
Recognitions  it  soon  transpires  that  they  have  all  things 
common. 

Be  it  remembered  that  Peter  and  the  eleven,  Judas 
being  dead,  were  for  a  special  purpose  tl\ere  at  Csesa- 
rea,  from  Jerusalem;  and  had  just  left  the  struggling, 
earliest  brotherhood  whose  splendid  organization  had 
recently  cost  them  the  precious  life  of  Stephen.  Simon 
Magus  from  Samaria  had  come  down  from  Tyre  in  a 
raging  mood  against  Peter  who  had  already  called  him 
to  severe  account.^*'  They  were  to  meet  in  a  great  dis- 
cussion. Christianity  was  now  born,  and  reason  and 
feeling  were  henceforward  to  sway  against  the  falla- 
cious and  moribund  arbitrament  of  steeL  Amid  the  pre- 
parations for  this  event,  Clement  had  innocently  ar- 
rived. But  there  is  one  important  theory  of  this  story 
yet  unwound — that  of  Peter's  call  at  Joppa  on  the  way 
to  CsBsarea,  and  the  curious  occurance  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner. 

Here,  in  the  word  ''House,"  we  have  enough  to  fill  a 
volume;  for  it  opens  up  a  marvelous  disclosure.  In 
Qreek,  the  language  we  get  everything  from,  the  word 
is  kuriakos  or  kurioikos,  which  when  found  by  the  arch- 
sBologists  engaged  in  deciphering  numbers  of  inscrip- 
tions left  by  these  unions,  means  a  ''house  of  the  lord."^** 
This  lord  and  his  responsibility  to  the  economic  union 
is  defined  in  the  jus  coeundi  of  the  Solonic  law  and  ku- 
rios  occurs  once  in  the  Boman  ancient  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  transcends    to  us  in  the   Di- 

iM  lUooffHiiumt,  Book  IL,  c.  72,  Peter  informs  Clement  that  he  *'cenBot 
come  with  us  who  is  not  permitted  to  take  food  with  anyone  who  has  not 
been  baptized."  Book  II.,  c.  1,  shows  that  after  seven  days  of  waitinc  for 
Simon  Majlis  to  set  ready  for  the  discussion,  he  must  have  meantimeoeea 
initiated,  for  we  find  them  now  partaking  together,  under  the  promise,  11^ 
c.  72,  that  "He  who  wishes  soon  to  be  baptised  is  separated  bat  for  a  li^ 
tie  time."  Then  they  are  found  in  the  Ricomitimu,  II.,  c.  72,  * 'sleeping  ia 
the  same  apartment,  thirteen  of  us  in  all,  of  whom,  next  to  Peter,  Zach- 
»us  was  first,  then  Sophronius.  Joseph  and  MachsBus,  Eliesdrus,  Phineas, 
Lazarns,  and  Elisaeus;  after  these,  first.  Clement  and  Nicodemus;  then  Ni> 
ceu  and  Aquila,  who  had  formerly  been  disciples  of  Simon."  etc.  Again, 
in  same  sentence.  "As  the  evening  light  was  still  lasting  we  all  sat  down." 
Dr.  Riddle.  AtOe-NiciTW  Faih.,  VIII.,  p.  07,  in  commenting,  suggests:  "The 
variety  and  correspondence  point  to  the  use  of  a  common  basis." 

iMCf.  AqU,  viii.,  20,  21,  22,  where  it  is  clearly  seen  that  it  was  all  over 
money-getting ;  Simon  craving  for  money  to  bribe  the  proselytes  with.  Ire- 
nnus,  Adv,  Hear.,  I.,  zxii..  1,  also  tells  the  story. 

iM  Webster,  Dki,  Eng.  Lang.,  In  verb.  Chtrek:  "Church:  from  Gr.  irvpiw^. 
<vpiax6K,  the  Lord's  house,  from   mvpiaicdi,    concerning  a    master    or   lord,, 
from  Kvpiot,  master,  lord."    A  sentence  later,  Webster  admits   it  to   have 
been  "even  a  heathen  temple.'* 
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geft»^  where  it  is  quite  definitely  stated  that  korios 
means  power  or  responsible  authority  of  control;  for 
the  organization  would  be  invalid  and  illegal  unless 
guaranteed  before  the  world  to  be  provided  with  a  defi- 
nite or  responsible  manager,  and  in  this  manner  such  kur 
rioi,  the  translation  of  which  is  lordj  comes  to  us  clothed 
in  power  to  administer  to  the  welfare  of  the  union.  The 
law  did  not  know  the  union.  That  was  veiled;  it  held 
its  lord  responsible  onlv.  We  have  already  seen  that 
in  the  Boman  collegia  ne  was  the  quinquennalis;  for 
he  could  not  be  a  lord  unless  he  had  served  faithfully 
at  least  five  years.  ^**  In  short,  he  was  the  responsible 
president  of  the  union.  Peter,  who  had  been  a  director 
since  before  the  other  lord  found  him  at  the  fishing 
nets,  was  now  the  lord  Peter,  according  to  Clement^  al- 
though still  a  humble  workingman.  So  Simon  the  tan- 
ner was  a  lord  or  director  of  the  tanners'^^^  trade  union 
at  Joppa,  placing  implicit  reliance  upon  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Oehler  in  the  Eranos  Yindobonensis  who,  accept- 
ing, with  Gibbon  and  Guizot,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles be  good  history,  announces  this  union  among  the 
eranoi  of  the  ancients. 

These  associations  were  no  uncommon  thing  in  Ju- 
dffia  and  Phoenicia  at  that  time.  A  purely  Phoenician 
inscription  has  been  found  bearing  date  of  a  pagan 
eranos  existing  at  Tyre,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Joppa  dedicated  to  Baal,  and  showing  that  the  member- 
ship which  was  large,  had  a  colony  at  the  Pirseus,  the 
seaport  of  Athens."*  Peter,  on  his  way  to  Csesarea, 
was  invited  by  this  Simon  the  tanner  at  Joppa  to  so- 
journ at  bis  ''House/'  for  a  few  days;  and  it  appears 
that  while  there,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  he  was  shad- 

itlHg,,  XLVIL,  M.  zxii..  4;  Gaias,  4  Ad  Legem  duodedm  TaAularum:  <•& 

ypitt,^arei,**  For  a  full  quotation  of  this  law  and  an  account  of  ita  blir 
lorj  and  translation  from  the  original  Greek  law  of  Solon,  see  mpra,  ptii, 

iM  See  mipra,  pp.  &,  6mi<i  with  notes.    Cf.  /fides,  for  more. 

itT  Eranoe  VinMoneiuis,  p.  2S2,  Here  Dr.  Johann  Oehler,  in  his  disserU- 
tSon  on  the  unions  of  Asia,  ranks  in  his  list  the  tanners  of  Joppa  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  Ads:  "Gerber  in  Joppa  erwihnt  Apoetokg.,  x.,  0, 17.  ^,  Vt," 
this  epigraphist  having  no  doubt  of  its  beine  one  of  the  Solonic  unions. 

iMPoucart,  Amm.  Bel.,  p.  108;  Ardtaol.  ZeUung,  1872,  p.  21.  It  was  found 
in  an  old  temple,  built  of  solid  marble^  almost  imperishable,  and  conse- 
quently quite  well  preserved.  Along  with  it  are,  a  Jehovah,  Saviour,  stn- 
other  a  Hermes,  which  appears  to  be  Greek  or  Hellenistic  Asian.  Fouoart 
gives  the  inscription  in  his  no.  26;  and  in  his  text,  p.  106,  he  gives  it  as: 
^1'  antel.qu'  a  consacrd  Ben-chodesch,  fils  de  Baaliathon,  fils  d'  Abdescb* 
monn  le  soffdte  de  Citium.     Que  son  vobu  soit  b^ni  par  le  puiaaant  Sachr 

OBB." 
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owed  and  hounded  by  police  from  Jerusalem,  bent  on 
oyersetting  his  plans.  The  cunning  money  rings  had 
discovered  that  Simon  the  Magician  who  was  evidently 
their  tool,  was  being  followed  by  Peter  who  had  ar- 
raigned and  challenged  him  on  the  money  question.  Si- 
mon had  made  money  enough  at  his  tricks  to  buy  a 
alave  whom  he  employed  as  a  free  man.  He  used  this 
as  an  argument  for  his  ideas,  and  boasted  that  money 
being  the  great  and  all  important  power,  was  needed, 
wherewith  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves.  Peter,  who 
was  ordered  to  travel  and  propagate  the  new  salvation 
without  money  and  without  scrip  defeated  him  on  these 
very  grounds,  arguing  like  a  true  socialist^  that  Simon 
was  an  ambitious  fakir,  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
money  power  centered  at  Jerusalem.  Peter  seems  to 
have  escaped  arrest  through  some  miraculous  agency. 
In  reality  he  had  a  powerful  friend  in  the  person  of 
Cornelius,  and  another  in  the  secret  tanners'  union, 
where  he  lodged  for  days,  hidden  away,  and  at  last 
came  out  all  right  at  CsBsarea.  This  accounts  for  Peter's 
suspicion  and  coldness  to  Clement,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  another  policeman  on  his  track.  The  story  is 
pe^ectly  consistent  all  through,  although  a  little  ro- 
mantic. 

Wonderful  things  are  now  yearly  springing  to  light 
to  substantiate  the  truthfulness  and  the  historical  reli- 
ability of  this  whole  scheme  of  the  origins  of  socialism, 
and  its  plant  of  an  ascendant  civilization. 

Socrates  had  been  a  member  of  a  genuine  thiasos, 
either  at  Athens  or  the  Piraeus.  So  likewise  Clement, 
who  imitated  him,  saw  the  cruelties  which  ground  the 
slaves  and  other  expatriated  wretches  whose  majorities 
swarmed  in  the  world,  struggling,  stifling,  perishing 
everywhere  without  help  or  hope;  and  Socrates  lived 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  eranos  and  its  humane 
brotherhoods,  exclusively  made  up  of  these  despised 
sufferers  themselves,  was  secretly  lending  means  out  of 
meagre  dues  and  fees,  to  deal  with  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
a  kindly  god,  almost  identical  with  Dionysus,  in  buying 
here  and  there  a  slave  into  liberty.^**  The  great  ana 
good  Socrates  taught  against  wrong  and  for  all  right  by 
his  invention  of  dialectic  philosophy  which  culminated 

iM  Poncart,  AffnmtkUemeni  du  JESkIomt.  See  ^frOj  pp.  68 •Q9.,  notes  17- 
19,  our  description  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  used  to  be  done 
under  the  Attic  law. 
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in  his  martjrdom  while  it  prepared  the  raind  of  hit 
yonog  friend  Plato  who  stood  by  him  at  his  dying  hour. 
Bocratea  had  been  too  bold  and  outspoken.  Flato  con- 
tinued through  subtleties  of  letters.  These  Clement  and 
JesuB,  and  Justin  read.  Jesus  saw  the  danger  of  open 
advocaoy  of  the  principles  inherent  in  the  eranoB  of  Bo- 
crates  and  taught  by  parable  and  indirection  bat  always 
to  the  same  end. 

We  repeat  that  fresh  historical  and  arohnologioal  atI- 
dence  is  at  this  age  of  scientific  investigation  flowing  in, 
to  verify  the  truthfulness  of  the  story  of  the    early 

£lant,  and  to  stultify  the  calumnious  work  of  the  pre- 
ktes  who  have  murdered  chriatianiW  and  built  a  swelt- 
ering hierarchy  they  call  a  church,  ui  carrying  out  their 
plan  it  was  necessary  to  bum,  mutilate  or  rule  out  such 
evidence  as  that  given  the  world  through  the  writings 
of  Clement,  whom  we  have  momentarily  left  with  Fetor 
and  the  Twelve  just  enumerated  apostles,  ^ere  he  tells 
of  grimy  workmen,  of  f  umishiDg  them  constant  employ, 
of  sittiDg  around  a  secret  oommon  table  and  learning 
the  Eerngma  Petrou  which  he  is  afterwards  to  vrrite  as 
the  lost  Gospel  of  Saint  Peter. 

We  say  fresh  evidence.  Yes  and  every  year.  Only 
now  there  comes  a  find,  out  of  Egypt,  the  adopted  land 
and  home  of  Jesus,  in  shape  of  well-preserved  sayings 
of  this  master,  written  in  Greek  upon  the  ancient  im- 
perishable papyrus  and,  except  those  groond  away  b; 
time,  in  letters  so  plain  that  doubt  is  made  impossible. 
These  finds  have  been  dug  up  at  Behneseh,  near  the 
Siver  Nile  and  are  of  the  stamp  of  official  science,  be- 
ing the  hard-won  results  of  archffiolo gists,  sent  out  from 
London,  through  the  Egyptian  Exploration  fund  about 
January,  1697.  The  preBs,  of  course,  puts  the  date  of 
these  strange  writings  later  than  they  could  possibly  be 
but  more  than  one  eminent  commentator  makes  Uiem 
earlier  than  A.I>.  60. 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Logia 
■peak:  one  of  them  reads,  as  interpreted  by  the  learned 
archftolo gists;  as  follows:  " Jesus  saith:  'wherein  there 
are'  (here  occurs  an  illegible  gap)  'alone  I  am  with  him. 
Baise  the  atone  and  there  shalt  thou  find  Me.  Cleave 
the  wood  and  there  am  I.'"  Already  this  astonishing 
fraction  of  lost  Gospel  is  calling  forth  a  wrangling  dis- 
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oiiasion.  The  simple  meaning  of  this  expression^  cot- 
ered  so  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  outsiders,  since  he 
speaks  in  enigmatical  sentences  to  the  outside  world  or 
the  uninitiated,  is,  that  he  represents  labor;  he  is  the 
champion  of  the  stonecutter,  the  mason,  the  carpenter. 
Wherever  these  are  found  there  he  is  to  encourage  and 
lift  them  in  the  hard  struggles  of  life.  Everytmng  in 
those  old  times  had  a  double  meaning;  one,  the  open, 
the  epiphanious,  the  other  beclouded  and  mysterious. 
The  initiated  membership  understood;  the  uninitiated, 
such  as  spies,  could  not  read  or  understand  and  do 
them  harm. 

Whoever  travels  in  oriental  regions  to-dav  is  sur- 
prised at  the  mysterious  character  of  the  architecture 
left  in  the  ruins,  especially  of  public  buildings.  Vast 
edifices,  showing  a  superior  worlonanship,  but  mournful 
in  dark  and  windowless  walls;  great  colonDades  sur- 
rounding crypts  of  awful,  dungeon-like  vaults;  thick, 
rock-ribbed,  high-dimbing  partitions  enclosing  uncanny 
pocket-gulfs  that  darkle  with  a  dismal  air  of  midnight — 
these  freaks  of  architecture,  highly  technical  and  correct 
in  skilled  art  but  repellent  and  distasteful  to  the  modem 
conception,  are  not  the  fault  of  workmen  but  simply  the 
echoings  of  the  genius  of  their  age.  They  befitted  the 
mysteries  which  formed  the  immemorial  structure  of 
beliel  Huge  gods  lived  upon  the  mountain  peaks; 
gorgons,  giants,  centaurs,  fates  and  dragons,  never  seen 
but  always  present,  scared  or  exhilarated  men  and 
women,  and  winged  immortals  now  angels,  now  mon- 
sters flapped  in  the  air  and  surged  in  the  rivers  and 
seas,  imparting  mysterious  mouthings  inaudible  except 
to  the  sacerdotal  aruspex  and  religion-mongers  who 
were  political  officers  and  could  deceive  best  and  make 
most  in  money  and  aggrandizement  by  keeping  their 
doings  in  darkness.  It  explains  the  two-faced  double- 
tonguing  which  we  of  a  higher  enlightenment  cannot 
understand  and  te  which  Jesus,  living  in  it,  had  te  con- 
form. The  one  audience  te  whom  he  addressed  the 
Word  or  Logos  was  the  world;  the  other  the  initiated 
members  of  his  secret  brotherhood. 

Thus  all  the  new  discoveries  are  shedding  light  only 
on  the  evidence  that  the  early  acts  of  men  like  Clement 
and  Peter  strongly  tended  to  solve  the  problem  of  eco- 
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nomical  salvation  of  the  ancient  lowly;  and  in  the  case 
of  Jesus  and  his  evangelists^  it  was  especially  so. 

A  very  strong  evidence  that  the  teachings  of  Peter 
and  Clement  were  inspired  from  the  occult  habits  and 
practices  of  the  collegia  is  seen  in  their  full  indorse- 
ment of  marriage  In  the  seventh  chwter  of  Clement's 
epistle  to  James  occur  the  duties  of  officers  who  were  to 
preside  over  the  brotherhoods.  The  words  run  thus: 
''Above  all  things  let  them  join  the  young  in  marriage 
betimeSy  anticipating  the  entanglements  of  youthful  pas- 
sions. Neither  let  them  neglect  the  marriage  of  those 
who  are  already  old  "  The  idea  should  be  kept  in  view 
that  Clement  wrote  for  Peter  in  almost  every  case,  and 
this  epistle  is  no  exception;  so  that  it  may  be  remrded 
almost  as  a  long  letter  or  message  from  Peter  to  James. 
They  advised  marriage  while  Paul  discountenanced  it 
Now  all  through  the  list  of  inscriptions  of  the  Solonic 
unions  we  find  marriage.  This  was  apparently,  of  all 
others,  the  dearest  of  rites  to  the  poor  workingman. 
He  had  no  legal  right  to  marry  if  a  slave,  and  as  anreed- 
man  he  had  none.  This  right  to  marry  and  have  a  fam- 
ily, which  has  been  the  foundation  rock  of  civilization 
was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  denied  the  poor.  The 
unions  practiced  marnaee  extensively  as  the  multitude 
of  epitaphs  show,  but  uiey  did  it  in  spite  of  the  out- 
side official  world  which  desired  them  to  delve  in  slav- 
ery and  degradation.  Paul  who  did  not  want  to  run 
counter  to  the  law,  recommended  celibacy.  Peter  and 
Clement  came  squarely  out  and  encouraged  the  practice 
of  marriage  which  certainly  knitted  the  new  plant  into 
the  old  unions  enormously. 

It  elevated  woman  to  her  high,  sublime  dignity  as  a 
human  being.  It  cultivated  her  virtue  so  lax  and  sus- 
ceptible under  pagan  institutions.  It  ushered  her  forth 
as  an  officer  in  the  fraternities  and  she  became  highly 
competent  and  useful  in  managing  the  entertainments. 
Innumerable  inscriptional  records  attest  to  the  useful- 
ness of  woman  as  an  excellent,  methodical  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
epitaphs  are  rich  in  mention  of  the  life-long  love  and 
honor  in  which  she  lived  with  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren. We  shall  show  this  when  we  come  to  the  Phry- 
gian inscriptions.    She  found  employment  in  the  be- 
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hest  of  the  great  rus  coenndi  of  the  Solonio  dispensa- 
tion. She  assumed  this  management  of  entertainments^ 
and  often,  in  underground  cells,  inapproachable  to  the 
hateful  police,  dared  to  convene  and  enjoy  the  innocent 
symposium  which  Xenophon  graphically  described;  and 
it  was  the  married  ladies,  assisted  by  their  daughters, 
who  planned  the  entertainments,  worked  out  the  scheme 
of  pleasant^  mutual  enjoyment,  made  it  an  economical 
success,  and  otherwise  enhanced  the  joys  of  conviviak. 

Clement  wrote  the  Eerugma  Petrou,  the  lost  gospel 
of  St  Peter.*^  This,  as  it  is  known  was  used  by  Hera- 
deon,  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Hilgenfeld  re- 
gards these  chapters  of  the  Recognitions  touching  on 
tile  Eerugma  Petrou,  as  genuine  history.  Prof.  Riddle 
admits  as  much,  and  declares  that  they  are  very  old. 
De  Rossi  also  contributes  his  newly  discovered  inscrip- 
tional  proof  of  Peter.*** 

Clement  accompanied  Peter  in  his  travels,  after  the 
incidents  in  Joppa  and  CsBsarea  which  we  have  detailed, 
and  continued  to  be  his  constant  companion.  They 
went  to  Asia  and  several  important  places  in  eastern 
Europe,  and  visited  the  islands  of  the  sea.  He  wrote 
accounts  of  the  adventures,  portions  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely romantic  and  thrilling  in  hair-breadth  escapes. 
These  diaries,  jottings  and  reminiscences,  having  sur- 
vived the  wrecK  of  time,  are  here  to  shed  some  future 
light  upon  the  dark  chapter  of  vandalism  forthcoming 
to  the  eye  of  fairminded  history  and  criticism. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  works  of  Clement  if 
we  perhaps  except  the  Eerugma  Petrou,  or  Gospel  of 
Peter,  which  is  lost,  are  the  Apostolic  Canons  preserved 
in  Latin,  *^  and  the  actual  basis  of  the  rules  of  the 

MO  SupernoL  BeL,  p.  884,  speaking  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  the 
Petrine  writings,  says:  *'These  works,  however,  which  are  generally  ad* 
mitted  to  have  emanated  from  the  Ebionitic  part^  of  the  early  chnrcn  are 
supposed  to  be  based  upon  older  Petrine  writings,  such  as  the  Preach- 
ings of  Peter,  called  mipvyMa  rrfrpov,  and  the  Traveu  of  Pder,  Utpioii  Utf 
pov."  And  on  p.  880:  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  was  a 
representative  of  ebionitic  Gnosticism  which  had  once  been  the  purest  form 
of  Christianity."  The  author  of  this  celebrated  work,  whoever  ne  may  be, 
knows  nothing  of  the  great  inscriptional  history  of  this  matter,  or  of  the 
Solonio  unions,  yet  sees  a  long  distance  in  the  right  direction. 

Ml  De  Rossi,  Boma  SoU,,  I.,  p.  156:  "Ma  cid.  <me,  piQ  monta.  concorde 
a  quests  osservacione  e  la  notitia  registrata  nel  libro  poncificale  della  stetsa 
secensione  pill  antica  intorno  al  monumento  del  principe  degli  apostoli: 
'Anacletus,  Memoriam  beat*  Atrt  Construzit,*  et  loca  ubi  episcopi  conderea- 
tor."    Lib.,  P&ia^fiaU,  in  AnaeUto,  |  ii. 

•M  Chrpm  Juris  OMHt.  We  use  the  work  tupenrised  by  C.  M.  Galll*- 
Mt,  tub-titled  OoruuM  Jkn»  (XvUit,  Academicum  Pariaiena*,  19KK  aad  itaftU 
#v«  p«cM  aa  wtll  aa  aeotiona  and  nuabara. 
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ohtirch  to-day.  These,  although  stronfi^ly  impregnated 
with  the  same  rules  which  goyemed  the  more  anciei^t 
unions,  and  which  we  have  elaborately  set  forth  in  the 
previous  pages  of  this  work,  as  gathered  from  the  pre- 
christian  eranothiasos  and  other  pagan  brotherhoods 
of  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  are  the  basis  of  all  that  is  of 
any  practical  value  in  Christianity  at  this  day. 

Let  us  scan  some  of  these  canons  in  critical  com- 
parison with  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.*^ 
Canon  forty  ordains  as  a  mandate  that  whosoever  rend- 
ers a  service  to  another,  that  person  shall  return  to  him 
nourishment  and  means  of  Ufe.  Brothers  recognized 
and  received  into  the  living  rooms  to  enjoy  the  common 
advantages  of  union  must  be  furnished  with  work  since 
that  is  &e  source  of  their  nourishment 

It  was  a  crime  punishable  with  expulsion,  to  commit 
self-mutilation,  and  Peter  and  the  early  church  ranked 
it  as  a  species  of  murder.'^  Initiation  into  the  new 
brotherhood  is  plainly  spoken  of,  accompanied  with  the 
command  to  go  forth  and  spread  the  light  in  the  new 
way.'** 

We  have  stated  in  our  descriptions  of  the  pagan 
unions  that  sometimes  in  the  initiations  the  candidates 
being  admitted  went  into  ecstasy  tearing,  and  devouring 
the  quivering  flesh  of  the  victims  of  the  feast.  As  if 
the  new  church  members  were  understood  to  be  the 
same  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  the  same  unions  as 
we  there  described  we  find  that  Peter  feared  they  might 
commit  the  same  ancient  ferocious  barbarism  in  the  new 
initiations;  since  he  decrees  against  such  brutalities  in 
terse  and  cogent  words.'**  The  lesson  to  the  student  is 
that  this  Christianity  was  planted  in  these  old  barbarous 
unions;  and  this-is  precisely  the  truth.     Overwhelming 

•MCtewmet  ApotkiUmim,  40,  Jin.:  "Ordinavit  enim  lex  dei,  nt  qui  altari 
Interviiuit,  de  altari  nntriantur."  This  plainly  tells  us  that  all  tne  broth' 
en  are  to  be  nourished;  for  jnst  above,  the  precept  is:  ''Percipiat  antem 
et  ipse  (si  modo  indiget)  quantum  ad  neccessarios  suos,  et  hospitio  excep- 
tomm  fratnun  nsus  opus  babet,  ne  quo  modo  ipse  posteriors  loco  babeatur, 
quam  casteri. 

•04aMon.  Apodet^ntm,  22:  *'Si  qnisqnnm  clericns  esset,  virilia  sibi  ii>si 
amputaverit,  deponitor;  bomocida  etenim  tui  ipsius  est."  "Si  quis  epis- 
coput  aut  presbyter,  in  una  initione  Don  tret  immeraiones,  sed  nnam  oun- 
tazat  qnm  in  mortem  Domini  detur.  peregerit:  deponitnr.**    Canon  40. 

1M  Oamom  ApmLt  40:  "In  nna  initiatione profecti,  docite    onmes 

gantas,  baptisantes  eos  in  nomine  Patris.  et  Filii  et  Spiritns  Sancti." 

f»Oamm,  JpetL^  62:  "Si  quit  episcopus,  aut  presbjrter.  ant  diaconns. 
ant  emnino  quicunqne  ex  tacardotau  consortio,  comederit  camet  in  tan- 
goloe  animae  ejus,  ant  a  bettiit  abreptum,  aut  snffoeatam,  deponitor;  hoe 
toim  lex  probiDuit.    Sin  vero  Ulcus  fuerit.  a  eommnnioaa  excludttor.*' 
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•ridence  of  the  insoriptionB  is  coming  to  light  showing 
this,  and  the  scholars  hare  brought  in  their  attesti^ 
tions. 

Clement^  of  Alexandria^  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
afterwards,  in  his  hortatory  address  to  the  Greeks  ciedled 
the  Protrepticon,  confesses  that  he  belonged  to  a  secret 
onion,  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  pagan  guilds  com- 
ing under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  protected  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.'*^  There  can  be  hardly 
a  doubt  entertained  but  that  this  society  into  which  the 
young,  vigorous  Clement  was  early  in  life  initiated  was 
one  of  the  esseno-therapeutic  unions  existing  at  that 
time  in  Egypt  and  Asia  in  much  force.  We  shtJl  exhibit 
some  newly  found  proof  in  inscriptions  showing  that 
they  differed  very  little,  if  any,  from  the  eranothiasos, 
having  the  economical  idea  of  bread-winning  in  mind, 
and  were  ordinarily  true  labor  associations.*** 

The  therapeutsB  are  found  in  the  inscriptions  in  dose 
relation  with  eranoi  and  hetserse,  first  worshiping  the 
Isis,  and  then  among  the  oldest  christian  inscriptions. 
There  is  a  passage  to  this  effect  in  Eusebius.'**  The 
important  question  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to 
solve  is,  if  the  therapeutse  were  the  very  early  christ- 
ians, whether  they  were  among  the  trade  and  labor 
unions  of  the  Solonio  dispensation;  for  if  so,  and  they 
so  early  joined  with  the  christians,  it  must  have  been  to 
better  carry  out  their  work  of  furnishing  the  members 
the  means  of  life;  and  the  greater  has  been  the  crime 

•OTEuMbins,  Prcepar.  Evan.,  II.,  2,  admits  this,  and  that  Clement  back- 
slid from  the  secret  society,  divalaed,  and  joined  the  more  humanised, 
christian  union;  but  it  looks   as   if   the  whole  union  became  converted: 

««  a.¥  npht  row  2*»Ti|pi'«v  k&yov  xol  Bik  ri|t  0va.yyt\uci^%  BiBaffKoXiat  rwy  moMmp  AcA»> 
rpM/uitfvof." 

•M  Oehler,  MSS.  to  tht  author t  "ecpavfvral'  In  Alexandrien  finden  wir 
den  Antonius  als  Mitglied  einer  Gesellschaft  aus  12  Mitgliedem  die  ein 
Wohlleben  ftthrten  and  sich  als  inf»669s  rwy  afittiifrofiimy,  der  Brttder  Tom 
nnnachahmlichen  Lebenswandel  bezeichnen,  Plutarch,  Antony  c.  28;  diese 
gettaltete  tich  nach  der  Schlacfat  bei  Actium  neu  als  w^awo^opovijtdvwp 
^M6off.c.71;  Vgl.  Terent.,  Adelphos,0  und7:  "Synapothnescontes  Diphili 
Comoadiast;  earn  commorientis  Plautis  fecit  fabulam."  This  remarkable 
freakishness  in  the  recklesK  direction  plainly  shows  Ihat  more  than  once 
the  therapenue  indulged  in  extravagancies  in  things  disreputable. 

SM  Oehler,  MSS.:  "In  Kyzikos  die  Verehrung  der  Isis  pfiegte  die  There- 
peutai  a.t.w.  wie  an  anderen  Orten  die  ^Iviatmi  and  S«f>ircirrai,  ttber  das 
Verhlltnis  der  beiden  Bezeichnunaen  Usst  sich  nicht  sasen,  da  wir  die- 
■elben  nicht  an  einem  und  demselben  Orte  nebeneindM'  nnden.  Wendland 
meint  die  bei  Eusebluf  genannten  dtpainvrai  im  Aegyptea  aeien  eia  jOdi- 
fcher  Verein  gewesen,  der  sich  nacn  Analogie  der  Caltgenotaenschaften 
ua  Dienste2der  A^ftyptischen  Gottschnle  genannt  hatte.  Nach  Krans,  AmI 
MmiMa  der  6kri$S6^m  AUtrlMmer,  II..  p.  MO.  faad  BoMbiat  die  ElteMQ 
CnrMM  Ateaumdrlmt  alt  9tp»wnnmi  beseioiaet" 
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of  depriving  them  of  their  economical  object  thus  rob- 
bing Christianity  of  its  immediate  and  practically  vain- 
able  function,  leaving  it  as  it  appears  now,  in  this  age 
of  growing  phjsicism^  a  mere  skeleton  of  faith  without 
works;  a  ghost  with  wan  and  ghastly  fingers,  one  digit 
pointing  to  the  clouds  and  the  other  to  the  prelate's 
wallet. 

But  we  shall  prove  that  they  were  economical.'^*  In 
the  rich  collection  of  Dr.  Oehler,  of  the  Epigraphical 
Seminary  at  Vienna,  which  he  has  taken  the  pains  to 
prepare  and  send  us,  we  find  that  therepeuts  wearing 
black  were  the  same  in  object  and  time,  with  those 
known  to  Philo  in  Egypt.  They  were  hard  workers,  di- 
viding a  day  into  three  equal  parts;  eight  hours  for  la- 
bor, eight  hours  for  refreshment  and  improvement  and 
eight  hours  for  sleep.  This  was  the  docixine  of  the  Lo- 
gos and  of  Philo.*^^  We  give  in  the  foot-notes  several, 
with  this  leariied  doctor's  suggestions.'^'  The  melane- 
phoroi  who  wore  the  black,  the  therapeutse  and  the 
bag-carriers  were  all  hard-working  laborers  who  worked 
about  the  wharves,  loaded  and  unloaded  ships  and 
boats  and  earned  an  existence  as  best  they  could  in  tiie 
ordinary  ancient  poverty  and  rags.'" 

Gibbon  speaks  of  these  therapeutsB  who  inhabited  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeoris  near  Alexandria,'*^  and  as 
much  as  admits  that  their  work  was  that  of  loading  and 
unloading  ships.    Dr.  Oehler,  who  gave  considerable 

nooehler,  MSS„  cites:  "Ein  Verein  von  Aercten  in  Ephesos,  ist  b«- 
seichnet  als  ol  iv  E^tfo-y  airh  rov  Mowtov  iarpot.  Der  Verem  hat  ein  Legat 
erhalten  und  ist  mit  der  Anfsicht  ttber  ein  Grabmal  betrant.  Wood,  Di»So9. 
at  J^phenu;  Inter,  from  Tbrnit,  No.  7.  Ver^leichaweise  ftthre  icli  and  die 
Gennossenschaft  f therapeutic)  der  Medici  in  Benevent.,  CIL.,  IX.,  no.  1618; 
nnd  Rom.,  CIL..  VI.,  0586." 

sii  Heaiod,  Erga  kai  Hemera^  holds  to  this  as  the  natural  division  of 
men's  time,  ordained  by  Jehovah.  He  is  the  first  authority  on  ancient  the- 
ogony,  for  the  EiKht-Hour  day. 

ns  Oehler,  Jtfi55.,  e«pavcvTMt:  "Sehen  wir  wohl  im  Dienste  welcher  Gott* 
heiten  wir  sie  finden.  Oi  ^Aaini^opoi  xal  ^pcvcvroi  in  Delos  erscheinen  als 
Dedikanten  einer  Statue  an  Serapis,  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpokratos,  in  xwei  In- 
scridtions,  BuU,  HUl.,  VII..  1882,  p.  818,  nr.  8;  nnd  Monuments  grecs,  1879, 
p.  40,  wftbrend  CIGr.,  2206  uns  eine  Weihuna  der  Priester  der  |ic\aanf^^poc 
Kai^pnwtvrai  fttr  das  Volk  der  Athener  und  der  ROmer  an  Isis,  iixoio^ni 
nennt." 

ns  Again,  Oehler.  JTA^.:  "MEAANH«OFOr  eEPAHEYTAr.  Auch  die 
iitkawif^^i  erklftren  sich  am  beaten,  dass  auch  sie  ein  Cultverein,  oder 
vielleich  eine  besondere  Gruppe  der  ^pcrcvrai  waren  nicht  aber  wie  La- 
faye  will,  eine  Brtlderschaft  von  M()nchen  der  Isis."  What  he  means  U 
that  thev  were  ordinary  workers. 

ti4  Gibbon,  DebL  atiaFddl^  xv.,  and  note  162:  "The  extensive  commerce 
of  Alexandria...  gave  an  earlv  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was  at 
first  embraced  by  great  numoers  of  therapentae,  or  •seeoee'  of  the  lake 
Mceeria.or  Moriotes,  a  Tewiah.sect  which  abated  much  of  its  reverence  for 
the  Meaaie  ceremonies.'^ 
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attention  to  this  strange  therapeutic  branch  of  black 
wearers,  brings  under  contribution  more  insoriptional 
evidence  from  the  slabs.'"  Some  very  important  men- 
tions are  adduced  by  him  which  now  remind  us  that  the 
therapeutffi  were  numerous  at  places  planted  into  by 
Peter,  John,  Clement  and  perhaps  PauL  They  were  in 
force  at  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Meraclea,  Laodicea  and  otiier 
cities  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.*^*  He  has  studied 
the  consecrations  at  Christmas  feasts  and  Greek  terms 
found  on  inscriptions  conveying  this  meaning,  and  al- 
though cautious  about  expressing  an  opinion,  appears 
satisfied  that  the  therapeuts  and  black  clothes  wearers 
so  frequently  found  here  must  represent  unions  utilized 
by  the  evangelists. 

But  by  far  the  most  convincing  specimen  of  these  dis- 
coveries among  the  mossy  stones  which  seem  to  be  just 
now  grinning  a  triumplmnt  antithesis  belying  the  reli- 
gious idealists  who  want  Christianity  not  to  be  a  growth 
out  a  miracle,  is  the  astounding  chiseling  that  the  ther- 
apeuts and  thiasoi  had  apostles  whom  they  sent  out  as 
evangelists,  long  before  the  Messiah  of  JudsBa  arrived."* 
These  were  strictly  industrial  societies,  their  chief  ob- 
ject being  the  maUng  of  a  living,  but  like  all  things  an- 
cient they  assume  more  or  less  a  religious  phase.  Hav- 
ing the  self-same  name  they  come  down  to  us  mixed  up 
with  our  religion.  They  were  obliged  under  the  law  to 
imitate  the  form  of  the  political  dty;  and  as  the  an- 
cient city  was  religious,  its  priests,  sacrifices^  sources  of 
revenue  and  kuriuoi  being  imbued  with  religion,  every 
priest,  soothsayer,  clerk  of  the  oracle  and  army  officer, 

siiOebler,  MS8,:  "ecp«ir«vr«i  and  iMAavir^dpM.  Ueb«r  diet*  Caltfv- 
meiade  im  Dientte  der  JS|m>ti8cb6n  Gottheiten  and  der  StHscImd  'A^^i* 
&r«  Bind  vertcbiedene  Anticbten  aosgeaprocben  worden.  Vsl.  LAdars. 
ButkHno  ArehaoL,  1874,  p.  106;  SchftflFer,  X>e  Deli  Inndm  JMw,  p.  191';  L*- 
faye,  Bitteirt  dm  (MU  du  DMmUH  d*  AUmmndfU,  a.8.w;  HauteTille  Recnaiilt. 
im  Bum  HeU.,  VI..  1882,  p.  479.  etc. 

ti«  Oebler,  MSS.:  "Wir  erfabren  aacb  von  WeibnocttB  einsalner  ^cAcv^ 
il44oei  die  deswegen  interessant  tind  weil  aie  ancb  die  Heimatb  der'  be- 
treffenden  Letite  nennen,  so  kennea  wir  swei  Weibnncen  des  Kn^net 
Knfviwmv,  Xrof  fuka¥ii^6pot  an  Isis,  CIGr.  2294,  and  an  Iiorot,  *Adi|Meir,  IV., 
1875,  p.  400,  nr.  11.  Dann  bat  e«^tAac  ec^^Oov  *ABTwxtiff  f^km^ipui  be- 
deutende  Arbeiten  berstellen  lassen  an  dem  Heiligtbune,  als  Weibiing  aD 
Sarapis,  his,  Anubit  and  Harpokrates,  CIGr.  2297.** 

tiTOebler,  MStL:  "Aoaer  Deloa  finden  wir  ^pmamnml  is  Demctriaa; 


Die  dabei  geDuuite  laia  ist  die  lais  Pelagia.  die  in  Kysikee  ^rwahit 
warde»**  He  alee  mentiont  several  more  insoripaoastewid  at  Bpiheetts  t^t&rn^ 
bm  brotherboodt  of  tbe  ssme  wifo  bad  ane«Uea.  and  wto  OBOMonmA  le 
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a  paid  political  seryant/"  we  oanuot  wonder  tfaat  they 
preteDded  to  adore  their  conscript  gods  and  godesses. 
They  were  always  labor  societies  of  the  Solonio  type, 
dissatisfied  with  their  surroundings,  and  when  the  new 
faith  presented  itself  they  endorsed  it  and  built  up  the 
future  civilization. 

But  as  the  Solonic  unions  of  which  these  Judaic  and 
Egyptian  therapeuts'^*  were  a  part,  were  closely  secret, 
so  also  were  the  first  christian  brollierhoods  secret,  and 
no  one  but  an  initiate  was  allowed  recourse  to  tiiem. 
This  is  certified  to  by  John  Chrysostom  in  his  history  of 
the  early  times.*** 

We  may  be  told  that  policy  forbids,  even  at  this  late 
day,  that  we  drag  forth  this  fundamental  fact,  that 
Christianity  is  the  work  of  such  hives  of  labor.**^  The 
reply  is,  that  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the  ancient 
poor  on  any  basis  of  policy.  Whoever  writes  up  the  poor 
man  must  hold  in  contempt  all  allurements  of  policy 
and  rise  to  the  majesty  of  truth.  Thus  the  two  men, 
Peter  and  Clement,  worked  together,  leading  a  secret 
life,  and  whenever  they  were  traveling  they  were  cer- 
tainly welcomed  and  entertained  in  the  mysterioas 
"house  of  the  lord,"  the  inner  facts  of  which  have  never 
before  the  writing  of  these  pages  been  explained.  Yet 
it  is  a  pithy  subject;  and  we  should  ourselves  have  re- 
mainea  in  the  aark  but  for  the  numerous  disclosures 
coming  to  light  through  the  inscriptions.  There  was  a 
lord  for  Peter  and  Paul  at  every  hand  and  wherever 
they  went;  and  this  lord  of  the  *'House"  was  a  kurios 
or  president  of  one  or  another  of  the  secret  trade  and 
labor  unions  of  Solon's  jus  coeundi,  which  at  that  time 
prove  to  have  existed  in  great  numbers  all  over  the 
laiown  world.    We  leave  them  at  their  evangelizing 


n*  We  have  already  given  the  law  ordaining  this  and  now  give  Momm- 
sen's  onote  from  ColL  H  Sodal,  Bom.,  p.  ISa  'Ae  law  in  the  Dig,,  lib.  III., 
tv.,  I  1,  reads:  "Qnibas  permissnm  est  corpns  habere  collegii*  societatis 
sive  cnjasqne  altenus  eomm  nomine,  proprfnm  est  ad  ezemplnm  reipnbli- 
cm  habere  res  communes,  arcam  communem."  etc. 

«•  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  essenes  and  therapentsB,  savs  that:  "It  still 
remains  probable  that  they  chanced  their  names,  preserved  their  manners, 
and  adopted  some  new  article  of  faith."  DeeUne  and  FdU,  Vol,  I.,  p.  288, 
note  18S. 


mensam  tangere  andebant.^'   In  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  2B,  be  disposes  of  their  prim- 
*kods:  **j  '  ' 


ttingi 

Htf  methods:  "Initiatomm  pacta." 

-  *n  Livy  sneart  down  thm  ▼nlgar  workinnneD  to  eiyi'Mi  tba  tbeo  imivisr- 
wl  eoDtempC:  JMOpUoam  ^mlgat  et  s«11iilarH,  mlDliB*  mlmlM  MbMna  t*- 
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work  and  proceed  to  unveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
"House/'  so  frequentiiy  mentioned  in  the  ]Bible  and  yet 
so  little  understood. 

During  the  reign  of  Claudius,  there  was  a  great  per- 
secution of  the  christians^  not  only  at  Bome  but  all  over 
pro-consular  Asia,  of  which  very  Uttle  is  said  by  the  his- 
torians. Gibbon  passes  it  by  without  a  mention,  begin- 
ning his  celebrated  ten  persecutions  with  that  of  Nero. 
One  good  ancient  author,  Suetonius,  adorns  his  life  of 
Claudius  with  but  an  exiguous  proffer  of  three  lines.*" 
His  announcement,  however,  being  the  first  pagan  his- 
torian of  note,  is  valuable,  as  it  contains  the  first  his- 
toric mention  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  that  of  Josephus. 
Dion  Cassius  talks  of  them  but  does  not  say  tiie  cnrist- 
ians,  blaming  it  all  on  the  Jews. 

Claudius  fell  upon  struggling  unions  of  Bome,  many 
of  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  and  for  years  had  been  employed  by  these 
emperors  in  their  gynsecia,  becoming  incorporated  with 
the  Domus  A,ugustalis,  as  the  special  servants  of  the 
first  Augustan  monarchs.  The  first  calamity  they  en- 
countered was  instituted  by  Caligula  who  indiscrimi- 
nately murdered  all  in  sicrht  and  bemoaned  the  neglect 
of  nature  in  forgetting  to  combine  all  Romans  into  a 
single  person  so  that  one  blow  of  his  bloody  axe  might 
sever  the  heads  of  all  at  a  single  stroke.  The  delight 
at  seeing  the  river  of  blood  such  as  Caligula's  atrocious 
spirit  conceived,  made  him  vdld  with  Ixuculent  disap- 
pointment, since  this  imperial  maniac  had  no  higher 
vision  than  to  behold  a  lurid  stream  of  gore.  They 
killed  the  monster  to  rescue  Bome,  and  the  vnretched 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  assassin. 

Claudius  assumed  the  imperial  ermine  A.D.  47,  and 
immediately  began  his  persecutions  of  the  ohristians 
then  treated  as  Jews,  the  word  Christianity  being  at 
that  early  date  unknown.  They  were  Nazarenes.  This 
made  the  poor  Hebrews  answerable  for  all  the  hatred 
against  christians  at  Bome.  But  we  know  from  the  mea- 
ger lines  of  Suetonius  that  Claudius  expelled  these 

tn  Suet,  CZoutf..  c  26:  tpeakinf  of  the  acts  of  that  monarch,  saja:  *'Tn- 
<i«9t,  Impalsore  Qiriato.  assidne  tamultnaates  Roma  ezpoliL*'  But  G^ 
boq  faili  to  andentand  that  Claudlna  banished  large  nnmbers  cansinc  a 
past  penacntion,  of  which  mention  is  made  many  tmes  in  the  Ifitm  Tmkh 
ipHit  aad  whtob  tc6ouata  for   some  very  enHons  things  yet  to  be  me» 
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ohristiftDB  in  great  numbers  from  Rome.  Probably  he 
and  his  watchful  police  carried  out  the  decree  so  far 
as  to  believe  that  uie  christians  had  all  left  Rome.  Not 
at  alL  Many  drooped  down  into  the  subterranean  re- 
cesses of  darkness  and  for  ages  lived  in  their  commimal 
scholfiBy  teaching,  educating,  struggling  for  a  Uvinff, 
while  partaking  in  common  with  one  another  accord- 
ing to  plans  of  Jesus,  carried  out  by  Peter,  Stephen  and 
Clement,  the  Melancthon  of  Peter  the  lord. 

We  now  come  to  the  evidences  of  this  history.  Dr. 
Bamsay  has  recently  explained  some  strange  discover- 
ies in  far  off  Phirgia,  showing  a  colony  of  these  out- 
casts, who  settlea,  with  their  industries,  in  Apameia. 
This  we  have  fully  given  in  the  general  histonr  of  So- 
lon's unions.  We  now  pay  attention  to  their  christian- 
izing action.  Imbued  with  the  new  tenets,  they 
started  up  their  old  industries  at  Eelaeuse,  a  suburb  of 
Apameia»  a  Phrygian  city  already  full  of  trade  unions, 
and  whose  inhabitants  were  weU  acquainted  with  the 
harmless  manners  and  useful  employments  of  these  peo- 
ple. At  Eelainse  is  a  high  eminence  called  in  ancient 
times  an  acropolis.  On  the  summit  of  this  acropolis 
was  an  old  temple  of  Jehovah,  if  we  are  allowed  to  call 
it  after  the  Hebrew  god,  or  Zeus,  Jove,  if  Greek. 

Just  recently  there  have  come  to  light  two  archsBO- 
logical  points  connected  with  our  history,  to  wit:  the 
discovery  of  an  ancient  industrial  street  down  in  the 
town  which  used  to  be  called  shoemakers'  street,  inhab- 
ited by,  and  the  home  and  shop-ground  of  the  members 
of  numerous  trade  unions  of  that  craft. 

The  fact  now  comes  to  light  that  the  temple  of  the 
old  god  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  was  the  place  of 
worship  of  the  shoemakers  of  shoemakers'  street  The 
numerous  inscriptions  attesting  this  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Dr.  Ramsay  and  published  in  his  work  on 
the  Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia.  The  lesson  con- 
veyed by  this  important  find  is  that  the  shoemakers, 
some  of  whom  were  the  exiles  driven  from  Home  by  the 
edict  of  Claudius,  and  others,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Apameia  and  its  suburbs,  were  early  con- 
verts to  me  new  Christianity's  faith,  and  that  many  of 
them  were  Jews.  They  attended  the  old  temple  of 
Jove,  extended  the  double  influence  of  members  and 
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meanSi  secured  a  refuge  from  persecution,  in  the  old 
Taults  of  the  pagan  asylum  and  in  course  of  time  the 
whole  institution  became  a  kuriakos  or  church  of  the 
christian  sect 

Claudius  drove  great  numbers  of  Jews  and  christian- 
ized Jews  out  of  Bome  about  A.D.  45.  This  is  history. 
Among  those  driven  away  were  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
well-known  to  us  through  the  writings  of  Paul  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostlea  Hundreds  of  hitherto  useful  and 
faithful  workers  in  the  domus  Auffustalis  under  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  and  consequently  known  to  be  members 
of  the  Boman  collegia  were  thus  peremptorily  ordered 
into  banishment  Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  to  Corinth 
where  they  labored  with  Paul.  Others  went  to  Phrygia 
and  settled,  some  in  Apameia,  some  in  Ephesus  and 
many  in  other  cities  and  towns.  The  Greek  name  for 
their  colonies  or  settlements  was  ktesis.  This  word 
frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions.  It  appears  that 
the  exiles  first  sought  a  refuge  in  the  old  temple  of  Zeus 
on  the  acropolis  of  EelaensB,  and  probably  at  first  did 
not  speak  Greek;  for  we  find  bi-lingual  inscriptions  half 
Latin,  half  Greek,  and  with  bad  grammar  in  both.*^ 
Among  the  dozens  of  inscriptions  of  this  group  there 
occurs  one  which  shows  that  at  first  these  colonists  were 
unwelcome  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  that  the  au- 
thorities were  about  to  drive  them  away  fearing  that  the 
rigor  of  the  Claudian  edict  might  also  entangle  them; 
but  a  compromise  was  reached  whereby  the  refugees 
paid  to  the  city  a  sum  of  money,  which  we  suspect  must 
have  been  furnished  by  the  other  simiuu:  tmions  in  se- 
cret sjrmpathy.  At  any  rate  they  remained  there  for 
ages  and  went  down  with  their  leather  industry  to  the 
slums  of  shoemaker  street,  prospered  and  in  course  of 
time  were  able  to  contribute  a  good  sum  out  of  the  com- 
mon fund  of  their  brotherhood  to  bear  the  expense  of 
the  monument***  Dr.  Bamsay  thinks  that  in  tne  shoe- 
so  Ramsay,  CUiM  and  BUkopriet  of  IHaygia,  II.,  p.  474,  inscription,  no. 
329,  is  a  specimen.  It  is  one  of  their  later  epitaphs.  The  Latin  para- 
phrase is  in  CIL.,  III.,  867,  no.  7066.  The  Greek  runs  as  follows:  •''OvAAtf- 
ptot  lovAia^bf  «cat  Katraia  Kovaprctya  q  yvvii  avrov  ^Mrrcc  «at  ^po¥Ovimt  ^vr<Kc 
iwoiii99i¥  rh  qpyoi'  «cai  t^i'  KAriyaiov  Kati:iLpa»'  «it  ^¥  «r<poc  ov  rt&l^vmA,  K.r.A." 
SS4  The  epitaph  which  we  quote  in  a  previous  note  is  not  of  the  date  A. 
D.  17D,  only  in  that  the  inscr.  was  chiseled  then ;  for  Valerius  Julianus  the 
member  announced,  was  driven  to  the  Apameian  cnlcnv  under  refuge  of 
the  Kelasniae  asylum  by  Claudius.  Many  years  after,  nis  successors  in  fond 
remembrance,  erected  the  hereon  to  his  memory,  and  chiseled  the  inscrip- 
tion.   Ramsay  himself  admits  in  another  place  that  this  was  common. 
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makers  he  has  found  ancient  guilds.  We  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  quarrel  about  this  designation,  but  they 
were  not  guilds  such  as  were  so  numerous  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Guilds  were  degenerate  successors  of  the  trade 
unions  of  earlier  days,  and  were  subservient  creatures 
of  petty  lords,  while  the  trade  unions  were  self-sustain- 
ing, independent  organizations,  having  no  intercourse 
whatever  with  speculating  bosses,  and  being  owners 
of  their  own  little  all.  Besides  they  had  the  manhood 
to  be  voting  unions  and  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  po- 
litical, constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  public  work, 
not  only  in  cities,  but,  as  proved  by  abundant  evidence 
afforded  in  their  inscriptions  which  we  constantly  quote, 
they  were  all  over  the  Roman  empire  engaged  on  a 
very  considerable  scale,  in  doing  the  national  tasks  of 
manufacturing  arms,  building  public  edifices,  construct- 
ing military  roads,  furnishing  music  for  entertainments, 
public  banquets  and  other  government  work  in  great 
variety.  For  this  work,  then,  they  are  known  by  many 
of  their  writings,  especially  at  Pompeii,  to  have  used  a 
strong  secret  political  ballot,  not  only  for  their  own  mem- 
bers, but  men  of  the  wealthier  ranks,  and  by  this  means 
secured  political  friends  at  the  head  of  such  public  service 
who  promised  to  give  them  the  jobs.  It  was  probably 
in  this  manner  that  the  Boman  collegia  got  their  strong 
foot-hold  in  the  Domus  Augustalis  or  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  which  they  were  enjoying  during  the  times  of 
Tiberius.  There  were  great  numbers  of  them  converted 
during  the  benign  reign  of  this  monarch,  to  Christianity; 
but  they  came  to  grief  soon  after  his  assassination  by  the 
enemies  which  compassed  the  defeat  of  his  movement 
to  recognize  Jesus  as  a  divine  and  wise  being,  and  his 
converts  as  worthy  of  protection."* 

■•pr.  RamMj,  "Citiei  and  Biahoprici  of  Phrygim,"  H..  pp.  4&9,  460. 
inacr.,  290,  contributet  another  interesting  proof  of  the  colonisation  of  thete 
outcasts,  which  we  must  mention.  It  bears  date  of  A.D.  64-66,  or  persecution 
of  Claudius.  After  this  author,  and  Mommsen,  have  devoted  two  pages  to 
it,  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion:  Lucius,  third  son  of  Lucius  and  Pamplia, 
Lociui  Poplius,  Marcus  Viccius,  son  of  Marcus,  and  P.  Marcus  Onesimus,  the 
latter  %  freedman,  and  three  others,  iUegitimate  tons  of  Roman  emperors, 
•re  driTen  from  their  Y«pevata,  or  converted  collegium  at  Rome,  by  Claud* 
ius.  The/  settle  in  Phrygia,  at  the  Apameian  Kri}o>ic  ^See  no.  806,  p.  iOS.— 
At  home  there  is  money  among  the  brotherhoods  escaping  banishment  by  hid- 
ing in  the  under-ground  schobs  we  have  described.  The  Apameians  are  ter* 
roiixed  because  of  their  advent  and  refuge  at  the  temple.  Here  we  think 
we  detect  a  slight  mistake  of  the  learned  Doctor.  Our  respectful  sugges* 
tion  is  that  the  five  Romans  mmtioned  are  not  curatores  conventus  dlvi- 
um  Bomanorum  at  aU„  but  more  probably,  quinquinalea  coU.«i^»rasa«  ''vfiA 
became  by   the   mere   diange   of  place   and    language,   «acYi  axv    •^x*'***   ^^ 
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But  we  are  not  confined  to  the  splendid  work  of  Bi. 
Bamsay  for  this  important  information  on  the  conver- 
sion of  pagan  hetaerse  and  eranoi  into  economic  brother- 
hoods of  die  early  christians,  and  the  mutual  adoption 
and  endorsement  of  the  old  socialism  and  life  econo- 
mies without  change.  Dr.  Oehler  has  ^o  recently  con- 
tributed specimens  of  archaeological  eyidence  of  the  same 
character  and  at  the  same  place.*"  The  Apameian  dis- 
coveries are  all  very  important  because  this  city,  then 
a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  em-^orium  of  west- 
em  Asia,  was  full  of  labor  unions  as  early  as  B.  C.  133, 
when  Eunus  who  was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  one 
of  the  Phrygian  associations  of  Dionysan  artists,  and 
a  member  of  the  Great  Oemeinde,  was  seized  as  a  war 
prisoner  and  carried  ofF  in  slavery  to  become  one  of 
Rome's  most  powerful,  desperate  and  successful  rebels 
as  we  have  fully  portrayed  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work. 

We  here  present  the  entire  inscription  in  two  columns 
as  they  appear  on  the  stone.*"  They  speak  of  the  altar 
being  the  result  of  the  enterprise  of  the  members*  com- 
mon fund  and  both  contain  the  record  that  they  were 

Apx«^  or  h'^v^WH  itukpmr  §t  the  Apameian  Kr^o'tf.  With  secret  aid  bringlay  U 
from  the  mother  college,  they  offer  the  Apameians  an  iwiii^op  *to  fr^a 
the  right  of  forDln|r  ft  corporate  bodj."  Many  Oreek-ipeakiBg  ahoemaken, 
coral  worlcen,  marble  cntten  and  others  Joined,  became  conrerts,  used  the 
temple  for  a  church,  and  in  time,  changed  the  old  a^him  on  the  acropolis 
from  the  temple  of  Jehorah  or  Zeus  into  a  sanctuary  of  Uieir  own;  "Eran. 
Vind./'  280,  Xevrucii  UKir^im,  in  'Air^cui  K«AflUy«4  '*ReT.  Etod.  «.,**  IL» 
La  Bas,  m.,  eM:   "«  ^<pA^vAi|  rmv  VKvrdmv.** 

***Odiler,  '*1CSS.^'  \Avd[M«(«t  Ki^or«v.  "Bull.  Hell.,  VIL.  1888,  p.  207,  no. 

29.  hfwopidpxm wMvev&i^avTMy  ici  rwv  witfiittrmv  koB^AAmv  — Maionia, 

010.  8438:  i«pA  wiifiimvis'  cal  ytmrip;  and  refers  to  another,  €10,  8S04 
r%  vviifiimvit  rmv  J,wnviLkmy,  and  mentions  Wegener,  "Rer.  de  1*  liMtmction 
PabUque  en  Belglque,*'  n.  s.  XI..  1880.  d.  11,  vermuthet  wfAnXcaSecf  oder  Ffls* 
arbeiter."     These  are  all  Christian  trade-unioaa.    Several  more  are  mentioned. 

^  Ramsay,  "Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,'*  294,  296.  (R.  1887)  Momm- 
sen,  "Eph.  Ep.,"  vn.,  p.  487,  Weber,  p.  46. 

^  AovAii  a[«X  6  ^fiot  xal^  [*H  ficvkii  jcol  6  3^mo«  koI  •€ 

el]   «aroutov[vr«t  'Vt^iial-  maroiKovvrwt  *PMfi«toi    ^ci|&M«ar1 

•i  irtiiin^aiv   Tjifitpiov  Ti.  KAavaior  Tu  K\av8{ev  [Mc^pt- 

KAai^Sioy  Ttfidplov  Kkav-  ti.T9v  vhv  Kvptivm  Tltivmya 

iariavo^  v&^  Kvpcivi  Ai&c  KcAairJMf.  i^^fiap}r^wavrm 

FpcriM^y,  yviivavfA'  mat  yvftva^iopx^**'^'  '^^   *YV** 

X99vra  Bl    AyoprnXat   ix  voiiivtLyra  iiA  ayopm^it  col  vve^. 

Twy  Uimv  rj  yAvcyr^-  jtiiiiivoy  ^wip  rev  v&o9  KAavStov 

10  TV  «arp(84  8i>^  rev  w6-  to  Tpaviavov  yviivaaKooxlav  8i*  Ay 

pev  rev  ««  rov  iiiiioaiw  puoe  4k  vmv  CUrnY  etxa  w4po¥  row 

rmrty  vonfaaf&fvwK     ^  fUtv  fivpimv  v«rrcuc.  x«(^^'<*r* 

1$  Skvtikp   PA«rctf  r«xMi-  ij  ix  rmy  iiittv  rmy  4y  Tg  Skvtuc^ 

Wk . '  BAartif  r<x>^tTiMif 

'Eri|icAi|#4vT«y  Tlaviov  fiktl&a  tov  K\.^v<^«>i  it«X*Y>»^w«v  Mih« 
Kol  AevaCov  Ue«V«ffi4«t  i^^i^^«^  ii«kv  T^SiV^vv^  bA»x«~ 
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tradesmen  of  Shoemaker  street  in  Kelaeng,  a  suburb  of 
Apameia.  We  may  venture  to  here  note  a  running  para- 
graph of  this  inscription  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader.  An  eranos,  honors  a  workingman  of  this  Shoe- 
makers* street: 

The  council,  meaning  probably,  council  of  the  union, 
and  neighbors  herewith  connected  who  are  Eomans,  erect 
and  dedicate  a  holy  altar  to  the  honor  of  Tiberius  Claud- 
ius, son  of  Tiberius  and  Cyrena,  daughter  of  Mithra- 
dates,  for  life,  as  a  token  of  his  faithful  services.  He 
was  master  of  the  gymnasium,  and  president  of  the  board 
of  public  wprks  in  the  beloved  fatherland.  They  do 
this  out  of  their  own  resources  at  an  expense  of  15,000 
denaria.  The  reward  and  hope  of  resurrection  springs 
from  their  own  membership  and  from  among  them- 
selves, being  working  people  and  artisans  of  Shoemak- 
ers' street,  a  suburb  of  Kelaenae,  city  of  Apameia."*  Dr. 
Bamsay  has  mentioned  this  very  early  and  important 
collection  of  some  twenty  or  more  inscriptions  in 
and  around  Apameia  in  several  places  of  his  work  on 
Phrygia.- 

Apameia  was,  as  it  were,  a  hot-bed  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  presents  a  rich  field  for  our  explorations,  es- 
pecially as  many  of  the  members  appear  to  have  been 
victims  of  the  Claudian  persecution.  We  have  an  in- 
scription found  recently  which  mentions  a  gerousia,  a 
word  much  misunderstood  until  Dr.  Oehler  brought  out 
its  true  relationship  to  the  thiasos  and  other  unions  of 
trade  and  labor.  He  shows  in  various  inscriptions  the 
folly  of  placing    the    gerousia  in    any  other  category."* 

**■  Ramsay,  ''Cities  and  Bishoprics  of  Phry8:ia,  n.,  pj  61S,  note  headed 
"Earlier  Chr.  Inscr.."  It  may  be  well  to  quote  this  excellent  authority: 
"Hie  ruined  church  of  very  early  date,  which  perhaps,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Kelcneus,  p.  462,  on  the  acropolis  of  Kelainai,  has  been  best 
described  by  Weber,  pp.  S4ff,  see  also  my  paper  in  "Transactions  Ecclesiolog. 
Soc.,"  Aberdeen,  1880,  pp.  2fr.  On  one  of  the  large  blocks  of  which  its  walls 
are  composed  is  eni^nived  no.  897.  Several  crosses  are  incised  in  the  walls. 
In  view  of  probable  excavation  of  this  intet-estingr  church,  a  description  of 
the  ruins  is  unnecessary." 

*>*  Ramsay,  "id.,"  p.  492.  "The  Zeus  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kelainai,  be- 
side Apameia,  is  known  from  coins  with  the  legend,  'ZEY2  KEABNEY2. 
The  early  Christian  church  whose  ruins  are  still  seen  on  the  summit  of  the 
citadel,  has  perhaps  taken  the  place  of  the  temple  of  Zeus."  His  various 
mentions  of  the  Apam«ian  find  will  be  seen  on  pp.  417,  440^  iSl,  462,  618, 
and  638. 

^  "»  Ramsay,  "Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,"  II..  pp.  469,  470:  «'Tb (rtfivrfrarov <rvvrtpior 
rwy  ycp^fM^  TiB^pioy  AlAiov  Zar^vpyfiyoy  Map«cyiav&y  ihv  l3iov  itri<r-n}V,  fyyoi^oy 
iLpX(«p<fMy»  caX  virarcKMy  ovyycfn*  *Eirifi«Aift^4frrof  r^f  ava<rra<rc«K  Mapxov  ^op^t- 
Avov  Apxovrtu  ritp  ycp^vrwr,  Ramsay  thinks  this  Aelius  Satuminus  Mariania- 
oufl  waa  a  Roman  who  had  done  some  meritorious  deed,  tv^oiVn^  13bit  Q** 
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The  number,  three  hundred  and  six,  of  Bamsay  is  an- 
other gerousia  and  Oehler  testifies,  after  the  close  of 
his  investigation,  that  it  is  certainly  a  trade  union  of 
Apameia  and  belongs  to  the  same  group  with  the  shoe- 
makers. Clearly  it  is  a  ktesis  or  settlement  of  the  ban- 
ished Romans,  like  the  others,  taking  the  name  ger- 
ousia as  a  council  of  christian  elders,  but  involved  in  an 
industry. 

During  those  dark  days  of  the  Claudian  persecution 
when  thousands  were  being  expelled  under  an  accusation 
that  they  were  tumultous  Jews  led  on  by  one  Christ  to 
introduce  insufferable  heresies,  establishing  in  the  Roman 
city  the  worship  of  a  new  divinity,*"  there  were  many 
who  escaped  by  hiding  themselves  under  the  segis  of  the 
goddess  Diana  who  possessed  a  famous  temple  on  the 
Aventine  Hill.  The  spite  of  the  official  priesthood  against 
her  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Nero  which  we  shall  soon 
picture  in  our  history  of  the  great  conflagration.  There 
came  to  Apameia  another  refugee  who  is  shown  by  an 
inscription  to  be  a  Roman,  and  brought  or  organi  ed  a 
christian  union  there,  although  it  is  not  shown  that  the 
association  was  in  Shoemakers'  street.  It  adds  an- 
other evidence,  showing  that  the  economical  incentive, 
leading  to  the  furnishing  of  members  of  the  brother- 
hoods with  work  and  food  for  life's  subsistence,  was  an 
important  and  powerful,  if  not  the  principal  one  in  those 
earlier  days. 

The  occurance  of  several  Bible  names  in  these  inscrip- 
tions of  Phrygia  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 
Apphia,  a  daughter  of  Papias  and  mother  of  Hesych- 
ius,  was  the  kuria  or  president  of  one  of  these  unions 
which  dedicated  a  mounment  with  money  taken  from 
the  common  fund  and  earnings  of  the  whole  union 
of  sixty-two  people."*    In  the  body  of  Greek  Inscrip- 

^*^  See     supra,      chapter  on  Martyrs. 

«  Ramsay.  "Cit  Bish.  Phr.,**  H..  p.  470.  inscr.  no.  807:  **TiM>r  'Arrivrfr 
r<Uaiv  vt^  Oidrtpa  rhy  iavrSty  Xiitai^aroy  voirpwVA  Mviy<n>iAo*  'ArriAov  mmi  ^iA 
•tf'Kof  fcal  AifMcA^f  Aio4cA^otrv  MiyrpovoAiTat."  Three  natives  of  Metropolis  place 
the  inacription  in  Apameia  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  ooayentos.  Pliny, 
v..  106,  to  a  Roman  official.  Consuls  C.  Antistius  Vetus  are  known  in  B.C. 
80,  86,  A.D.  23,  60.  06.  and  L.  Antistius  Vetus,  A.D.  66."  The  inKription 
is  thus  as  early  as  Claudius. 

«  Ramsay,  **Cit.  Bish.  Phryj.,"  H.,  p.  470,  no.  800:  **A«4I«  Umwivm  M<n^ 
'Hai;)(<ip  iywoptdp^  ^^Kvut  col  alavniwoiiiv*  t6  ^fifov  i«  rSnt  iHmTt  vwmfimm^rrmv 
xi  TMvavfi^tMTMy  fci  A/r  aAAMv. 'H^«  ;^pi|OT2xttip«'  It  if  a  christian  medMn- 
icai  wftfiuicit  or  economic  brotherhood.  Apphia  the  emporlarcb  built  and 
dedicited  this  ttrcophagua  out  ot  \!l&ft  ^miou's  funds^  Paul  apsaks  of  AppUa 
fo   connection  with  FhUUp. 
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tions  there  are  recorded  a  good  many  names,  which 
have  been  closely  investigated  by  modern  archseologista^ 
quite  a  number  of  which  are  fully  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  same  persons  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  Paul; 
and  as  these  pakeographio  mentions  are  good  history 
we  shall  give  space  to  their  presentation  in  the  proper 
place. 

Let  us  now  look  briefly  at  the  coral  workers  and  the 
masons  of  Thermal  street,  situated  not  far  from  Shoe- 
maker street  in  the  Apameian  suburb,  KekensB,  and  see 
them  using  the  same  old  temple  of  Jove  and  its  ancient 
asylum  of  refuge  along  with  the  shoemakers  themselves. 
Several  inscriptions  of  the  coral  workers  appear.**^  The 
epigraphists,  innocent  of  the  labor  element  pervading 
these  curious  chiselings,  have  not  conceived  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  which  in  Greek  expresses  workers 
in  corcX  Again,  a  t  has  been  cut  instead  of  an  I,  or 
more  probably  age  and  the  erosions  of  weather  have  ob- 
scured the  original  enough  to  make  it  resemble  at;  so 
that  the  word  coral  was  not  comprehended.  Dr.  Oehler 
in  his  lists  published  in  the  Eranos  Yindobonensis  and 
elsewhere,***  speaks  of  these  coral  workers  in  Magnesia, 
and  we  gather  from  him  that  they  were  image  makers 
who  made  a  business  of  manufacturing  fashionable  ob- 
jects out  of  the  red  coral  obtained  from  the  seas. 

These  coral  workers  appear  to  have  had  their  union 
quarters  in  a  street  where  there  was  a  thermal  spring. 
Whether  there  is  still  a  hot  spring  in  this  suburb  of 

SM  Ramsay,  CO.  BUk.  Pkr.,  II..  p.  4(B.  no.  296.  We  print  297  in  note  227. 
The  two  are  similar  to  294,  205,  or  the  shoemakers'  street  guild.  But  the 
inscrs.  are  in  the  under  part  of  the  epistyle  and  once  ornamented  a  stoa. 
They  talk  of  icovparopaf,  changing  K  to  r,  and  must  have  certainly  been 
coral  workers,  such  as  Dr.  Oehler  finds  at  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  They 
had  their  seat  and  industry  in  the  Thermal  street,  Ocpfyiata  IIAarfta.  Like 
8B4-&,  they  paid  the  expenses  of  the  monument  here  commemorated,  in  rSav 
Himwrmvivri  Ocpfiata  IIAarctf  rcxcciTwv.  This  last  word  is  not  in  S96-7,  but 
is  in  894-6  and  working  people  are  in  both  cases  clearlr  meant.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  they  were  all  allied  to  the  ^reat  uemeinde  of  the  Di- 
onysan  artists.  Though  ther  were  in  all  probability  illegitimate  offspring 
of  the  Roman  Tiberii  and  Claudii,  as  their  names  indicate,  ^et  they  were 
loved  and  honored  long  after  their  colonization  in  the  Phrygian  home. 

*»*  Eran,  Ftfidoft.,  p.  277-278:  "KopoXAtoirAaaTai*  nach  Blnmer  und  den 
Lexicis;  die  kleine  Bnder  aus  Korallen  machen;  nach  Btkchsenschtttz :  Ar- 
beiter  welche  korallen  aus  dem  Steine  coralliticus  nachahmten :  Moffiuiia 
ad  Sipj^aim:  CIO.  8406."  Again,  id.,  p.  279:  vnp6yrvyKai  tup  Kopak\i9wXaarm¥ 
ma^  h  tit  tK6ikiatv  fivfiXiov  6ia  JMKpdrov  iwi  T.  'Ar.  Evrvxia^oS  roMtov."  And 
also  p.  282:  Die  KopaAAioirAa<rrat  in  Magnesia... .beantragen  fQr  die  oifvo- 
Aoc.  Liebenam  in  his  work,  p.  118,  thinks  that  the  coral-workers,  fcofloAAto- 
irAMToi  were  constituted  an  association  of  workingmen  who  carved  beauti- 
fn!  objects  out  of  red  coral  and  sold  them  as  jewelry.  Kop^AAior  cal  w^dUt, 
They  made  and  sold  great  quantities  of  red-coral  biiout,  mottly  popalar 
pagan  religious  ornaments. 
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Apameia  we  are  not  informed.  Similarly  to  the  Shoe- 
maker street  unions,  the  coral  workers  had  their  resi- 
dences in  Hot  Spring  street,  but  worshiped  in  the  chapel 
all  together  on  the  mount.  Dr.  Bamsay  thinks  these 
fi^ilds  were  a  Lydian  institution,  which  probably  arises 
from  the  well-known  scripture  of  Lydia,  the  woman  con- 
verted by  Paul,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  a  great  trade  union  of  dyers  at  Laodicia  on  the 
Lycus  river,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  proper 
place. 

It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  beautiful  honesty  of 
Christianity  was  gladly  accepted  by  these  guilds  of 
Shoemakers'  street  and  Warm  Springs  street,  and  that 
for  centuries  they  worked  for  one  another,  partook  of 
each  others'  bounties,  ate  in  companies  of  many  at  their 
common  table,  and  sang  together,  to  the  glee  of  the 
children  and  the  joy  of  the  communal  family  the  h^mns, 
some  of  which  may  in  the  disclosures  of  an  inquisitive 
future,  be  found  to  resemble  our  old  Methodist  melo- 
dies of  age  untraceable,  that  have  come  down  in  tradi- 
tional form  to  us  from  the  ancient  working  people.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  penetrate  by  the  use  of  inscrip- 
tional  evidence,  the  character  of  those  unions  was  that 
of  our  modern  Methodists  who  sometimes  repair  to  the 
woody  retreats  in  the  mountains  among  the  springs  and 
the  chirping  birds,  and  sing  their  praises  in  a  high  key, 
reveling  in  music  and  in  oratory,  to  the  praise  of  the 
same  Lord,  and  with  rapturous  love  for  the  same  Sav- 
iour. These  joys  which  were  later  suppressed  by  the 
great  massacre  of  Diocletian  and  the  prelates  at  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  did  pot  die  out  They  continue  to 
this  dayp  imparting  to  the  children  of  men  a  wholesome 
status  of  morals  and  a  happy  life,  though  in  the  desper- 
ate greed  for  individual  distinction  and  property  they 
have  lost  the  fraternal  common  table  and  the  ancient 
economic  brotherhood  which  once  made  them  supremely 
delightful. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  celebrated 
** House  of  the  lord."  In  ancient  davs  there  was  always 
a  building  belonging  to  each  so-called  guild  which  was 
used  in  common  by  the  membership.  This  building; 
originally  a  temple  was  destined  to  become  the  typical 
church.   The  house  of  the  lord  receives  a  large  share  of 
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mention  by  the  apostles  of  the  primitive  church;  and  it 
now  leaks  out  through  inscriptions  that  it  was  the  orig- 
inal temple  of  the  converted  unions,  and  used  as  an 
asylum  or  secret  retreat  from  persecutions,  and  a  meet- 
ing house  for  the  propaganda. 

It  has  been  erroneously  argued  by  many  opposed  to 
the  modem  Christianity  because  it  fails  to  oring  into  the 
world  the  conditions  it  promised  and  has  proved  a 
blank  disappointment  especially  to  the  lowly  and  poor, 
that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence  extant  that  Christian- 
ity ever  had  a  foothold,  and  some  defy  us  to  prove  that 
there  ever  was  such  a  personage  as  Jesus  Christ  Not 
only  have  great  orators  appeared  and  careered,  holding 
these  views,  but  such  is  the  disappointment  at  the  dere- 
liction of  this  culture,  that,  among  the  masses  count-, 
less  numbers  are  found  prone  to  believe  it;  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  plan  less  disappointing,  Bxe  but  too  willing 
to  sink  humanity  back  into  the  old  pagan  state. 

We  are  not  writing  this  work  in  defense  of  religion. 
Nor  do  we  chase  gossamers  in  quest  of  a  solution  for 
the  problem  of  labor.  We  shall  only  present  facts  such 
as  substantiate  the  authenticity  of  history.  Unbelievers 
deny  that  this  personage  is  a  factor  in  history.  Here 
only  are  we  going  to  set  up  our  protest,  for  the  reason 
that  persons  who  deny  the  author  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  cult  which  originated  socialism  and  mutucd  love 
and  care  as  opposed  to  the  paganism  based  on  competi- 
tive antagonisms  and  survival  of  the  fittest,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  introduce  among  historical  personages  every 
one  else  if  he,  or  she,  be  honored  witn  a  record  among 
respectable  historians. 

Those  reading  the  recent  archaeology  and  topography 
of  Phrygia;  those  learned  enough  to  comprehend  the 
new  disclosures  of  the  commander  De  Rossi  on  the  dig- 
gings of  under-ground  Home;  those  capable  to  read  his 
hundred  inscriptional  mentions  of  new-found  Scripture 
names ;  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  prmted 
and  pictured  labors  of  Le  Blant  in  Gaul,  of  Foucart, 
Luders,  Oehler,  Wagner  and  a  dozen  others  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece  and  Macedon,  will,  on  their  perusal,  be 
willing  to  deny  a  paltry  empiricism  and  except  as  true 
the  seven  mentions  of  the  crucified  carpenter  by  Jose- 
phus,  the  two  by  Suetonius,  the  importwt  one  by  Taci- 
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tus,  the  nine  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Augustan  hist* 
tory,  the  innumerable  references  from  Lucian,  Celsus, 
and  sharp  hints  by  Dion  Cassius,  Philo  and  Galen,  also 
the  large  number  of  plain  mentions  in  letters  by  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Mark  Aurehus  emperors,  and  their  appointed 
goTemers  over  sections  of  the  Boman  empire,  like  Pliny 
who,  with  Trajan's  answers,  early  mentioned  Christ  and 
christians  more  than  a  hundred  time& 

But  whoeyer  is  dilligent  and  honest  enough  to  inyes- 
tigate  these  extant  records,  will  soon  find  himself  con- 
yinced  of  the  profound  secrecy  which  the  authors  of 
this  culture  endured  and  the  absolute  terror  which  for 
ages  palsied  the  growth  and  stifled  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  regarding  it.*^  For  our  own  part,  we  haye 
collected  the  eyidences  of  ancient  hatred  agaiost  the 
masses  who  were  compelled  to  labor,  and  found  that 
whether  as  slayes  or  f reedmen  they  were  under  scathing 
contempt  on  eyery  hand,  and  if  they  attempted  to  raise 
themselyes  by  organization  to  a  condition  eyen  of  self- 
respect,  it  had  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  secrecy. 
Unorganized,  the  workman  was  but  a  foot-ball  to  be 
kicked  about  in  the  most  horrible  manner  conceiyable, 
and  he  was  without  a  law.  But  laws  for  bis  abuse  were 
plentiful.  He  could  be  beheaded  for  making  a  slight 
mistake  in  his  work.**^  If  it  was  so  easy  to  inflict  deadly 
punishment  upon  the  lowly  workingman  as  late  as  the 
fourth  century,  what  should  be  expected  if  he  were 
caught  organizing  as  yast  a  system  as  Christianity  in  op- 
position to  the  prey  ailing  scheme  of  contempt  and  cru- 
elty, contained  in  the  ancient  paganism,  in  the  days  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius?  And  can  the  modern  oppo- 
nents of  that  yast  scheme  with  any  reason  wonder  why 
it  did  not  set  the  world  ablaze  with  Uterature  of  its  own 
or  draw  upon  the  popular  sycophants  who  as  now  cur- 

SM  Ramsay,  Citi/a  and  Bitkcprict  of  Pkrygia,  II..  p.  730,  devotes  nearly  a 
pafje  of  unintelligible  figures  and  monograms,  which  he  calls  the  signs  by 
which  chr.  inscrs.  used  to  be  designate,  by  the  initiated,  varying  only 
slightly  from  inscrs.  of  the  outside  pagan  literature.  These  slight  differen- 
ces thwarted  the  police  for  generations.    On  pp.  489,  400,  491,  492,  he  gives 


pagan  literature,     inese  sligl 
tions.    On  pp.  489,  490,  491,  49 
types  of  these  signs  which  long  decieved  the  Roman  authorities.    Not  only 


in  Asia  Minor  but  also  all  over  Gaul  these  deceptions  were  practiced  in  or- 
ler  to  avoid  persecution.  Le  Blant.  Imen.  de  la  Oayd,  I.,  p.  76 «i.  See  also 
)p.  149,  158,  402.    Ramsay,  II.,    p.  505,  says;    "We  are  therefore  forced  to 


der  to  avoid  persecution.    Le  Blant.  Imen.  de  la  Odul,  I.,  p.  76 «i.    See  also 

{>p.  149,  158,  402.    Ramsay,  II.,    p.  505,  says;    "We  are  therefore  forced  to 
ook  for  meanings  hidden  beneath   the  surface  in  the  early   christian  epi* 


taphs." 

*S7  Levasseur,  HitL  Clauet  Ouf>.,  I.,  p.  30:  "La  n6gligeance  6tait  punie 
des  peines  les  plus  s^vdres ;  \en  teintuners  qui  bmlaient  ou  tflchaient  une 
6toffe  6taient  cf^capitds.  CM.  JuU..  lib.  X..  nC  zzii..  Urn,  4.  Vet  si  contra 
hoc  fecerent.  gladio  feriantur.'" 
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ried  favor  with  monarchs  and  high-blooded  boasters  of 
grace  and  power  ?  The  trouble  with  these  modem  f ree- 
tiiinkers  who  justly  detest  the  failure  of  that  ancient 
scheme  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  salvation  is,  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  comparative  history  and  cannot  see  the 
work  of  the  property  power  or  the  pestilent  power  of 
ambition  in  men  who  early  sidetracked  the  pure  and 
splendid  scheme  of  those  ancient  socialists.  In  blind 
ravings  they  eschew  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  it 
had  its  authorship  in  strictly  historical  characters.  We 
proceed  to  disentangle  some  of  the  mazy  web  and  to 
bring  to  the  light  of  civilization  truth  such  as  will 
stanch  forever  the  tongues  of  our  unripe  orators. 

We  now  propose  to  follow  the  evidence  of  anaglyphic 
science  in  proof  that  the  christians  planted  and  thrived 
during  the  first  century,  into  the  old  trade  unions;  and 
select  three  well-known  Biblical  characters  whom  we 
have  found  to  have  been  members  of  the  ancient  guilds, 
namely;  Priscilla,  Aquila  and  Lydia. 

Saul  or  Paul,  whom  we  left  at  the  lynching  of  Stephen 
by  the  maddened  Jews  because  his  system  of  supplying 
the  common  table  of  the  large  ipembership  of  the  Pe- 
trine  brotherhood  and  the  communal  code,  purchasing 
direct  and  at  wholesale,  spoiled  the  profit  system  of  the 
provision  ring,  became  converted  to  the  new  doctrine, 
and  being  a  man  of  excellent  education  and  large  con- 
science metamorphosed  and  became  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  very  thing  which  in  comparative  boyhood  he  had 
sought  to  destroy.  In  his  travels  and  multitudinous 
exhortations  through  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia,  and 
after  making  a  celebrated  speech  on  the  Athenian  Acrop- 
olis, he  arrived  at  Corinth.  Here  in  this  great  mart,  the 
most  populous  of  all  cities  except  Rome,  the  seat  of  the 
abonunations  of  the  goddess  Cotytto,  who  swayed  at 
Philippi  and  had  whipped  him  for  daring  to  enter  there 
with  a  higher  code  of  morals,  we  find  him  preaching  in 
a  dubious  association,  invited  thither  by  a  certain  Justus. 
Denied  access  to  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  Corinth  we 
shall  prove  that  he  descended  into  the  Solonio  brother- 
hoods, one  of  which  had  its  temple  and  house  of  its  lord 
located  very  near  the  synagogue.  This  man  JustuH 
was  whipped  and  terribly  abused  for  his  kindness  to 
PauL     Justus  was  not  his  true  name;  it  was  Titus. 
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But  we  now  find  two  important  characters  coming  to 
the  front  in  behalf  of  Paul.  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  man 
and  wife,  tent-makers  like  him  by  trade,  and  also  exiles 
from  Home,  having  been  driven  by  the  same  decree  of 
Claudius  the  emperor  banishing  Jews  from  Italy.  They 
had  settled  at  Corinth.  To  all  appearances,  like  Lydia, 
whom  we  shall  mention,  they  were  members,  influential 
officers  if  not  sales  agents  of  the  Dionysan  union  of 
tent  and  scene  makers,  selling  goods  at  Corinth  for  the 
histrionic  profession  and  aiding  in  the  musical  and  the- 
atrical entertainments  of  this  celebrated  city  of  profli- 
gate delirium  and  pleasure.  They  had  already  been 
converted  by  Apolios  to  the  new  faith  and  turned  their 
kind  attentions  to  PauL  What  were  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla doing  before  their  banishment  from  Rome  t  A 
mass  of  new  evidence  is  being  gathered  showing  that 
they  were  safely  stationed  in  the  imperial  domestic  es- 
tablishments of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  in  days  of  safety, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  any  positive  persecution,  until 
the  edict  of  Claudius.  But  we  have  inklings  of  swarm- 
ing nests  of  unions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  One 
most  valuable  notice  is  from  the  great  Philo,who  at  that 
very  time  was  on  a  mission  to  this  emperor  on  behalf 
of  Jews  or  perhaps  christians  at  the  time  he  met  Pe- 
ter,*^ or  the  time  he  was  on  the  legation  to  assist  his  fel- 
low countrymen  some  of  whom  were  massacred  on  ac- 
count of  the  calumnies  of  Apion,  which  was  in  the  time 
of  Caligula.  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  in  Bome  at  that 
time  and  were  expelled  by  Claudius  in  the  year  52. 
They  had  gone  to  Corinth  and  were  in  charge  of  some 
house  connected  with  their  trade  of  tent-maJking  when 
Paul  arrived.***  The  apostle  first  on  his  arrival,  began 
teaching  in  a  Jewish  synagogue,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  culture  being  the  same  which  had  a  few  years  be- 
fore created  such  an  upheaval  and  revolt  ending  with 
the  crucifixion  at  Jerusalem  because  advocated  in  the 
temple,  had  the  same  effect  at  Corinth,  and  he  was  soon 

»8  Philo,  LegaU  ad  Caium,  |  23 :  "Ti|y  w4paif  rov  Tifiiptmt  irora#iev  §Lry4Xi^ 
TT)t  'P«fyii^  aror6uriv  Kara  xofiivriv  koX  oixovfitvyip  vpof  1ovfiai«v."  Philo  on  be* 
ing  bitterly  snubbed  by  the  emperor,  slunk  into  the  quarter  he  thus  describes, 
and  inasmncb  as  he  met  and  became  acc^uainted  with  Peter,  we  know  that 
these  Jews  whom  he  mentions  as  inhabiting  this  riverside,  were  christians. 
Baur.  TQbtntfer  ZHUdtrifi^  fntr  Tluok,  1836,  Pt.  III.,  S.  110,  admiu  that  Rome 
at  that  time  had  many  christians,  who,  with  the  Jews,  made  a  disturb* 
ance. 

xviii.,  2,  3,  and  7. 
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ibrced  to  leave  this  sanctuary  and  seek  more  congenial 
quarters.  And  here  comes  the  interest  in  our  history 
of  the  ancient  worker.  Whither  did  he  go  ?  It  is  Bi- 
ble that  be  went  to  the  house  of  one  Justus,  or  Titus 
the  Just***  One  would  suppose,  who  reads  tbe  Greek 
of  it,  that  he  went  there  to  board  or  live.  But  we  are 
not  told  that  he  had  such  a  residence  in  the  synagague. 
The  facts  are  that  he  went  over  to  an  old  kurioikos  of  the 
tent-makers'  union  presided  over  by  a  lord  named  Titus 
the  Just,  who,  being  president,  and  haying  become  con- 
yinced,  caused  the  entire  brotherhood  whose  common 
affairs  he  conducted,  to  consent  to  allow  Paul  to  talk  to 
them  and  to  the  people,  in  their  own  meeting  rooms  at 
their  own  bouse  of  the  lord.^ 

The  honest  and  critical  researcher  Neander,  in  get- 
ting an  analysis  of  the  house  of  the  lord  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Testament,  suspected  something  but 
could  not  explain.  He  certainly  mistrusted,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  this  house  represented  some  as- 
sociation, but  without  the  inscriptions  could  not  quite 
get  down  to  the  abodes  of  labor  and  see  that  every  trade 
organization  under  the  jus  coeundi  of  Solon,  was 
obliged  to  have  a  responsible  lord,  and  as  a  necessary 
corollary,  a  "house"  of  the  lord;  else  it  was  not  respect- 
able; it  was  not  even  legal  and  might  be  suppressed  by 
the  police.  Even  as  it  was,  they  must,  after  the  con- 
quests, be  exceedingly  secret  and  humble.*^  But  Smith, 
in  his  Bible  Dictionary  goes  still  farther  than  Neander. 

t40^e<f,  zviii.,  7:  After  Paul  had  been  driven  from  the  Corinthian  syn- 
agO|(ae>  says:  And  he  departed  thence,  and  entered  into  a  certain  man's 
bouse,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshiped  God,  whose  house  Joined  hard  to 
the  synagogue.    The  revised  translation  makes  him  * 'Titus  tne  Just." 

Ml  I  u»r.,  zvi.,  19;  Paul  confirms  this  in  his  Epistle  as  above,  where 
in  A.D.  54,  according  to  Lardner,  and  while  in  Ephesus,  having  left  Jus- 
tus at  the  House  in  Corinth,  and  taken  Aquila  and  Priscilla  along,  says, 
writing  to  that  same  brotherhood:  Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you  much  in 
the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is  in  their  House,  showing  that  thev  all 
belonged  to  one  brotherhood,  and  had  all  worked  for  at  least  eighteen 
months  there  at  their  trade  together.  This  house,  like  numbers  we  shall 
presently  see  in  the  inscriptions,  was  an  important  part  of  the  business  con- 
cern of  the  union. 

^^'^DioeH,  XL VII.,  xzii..  4.  See  our  quotation  and  full  explanations.  n»- 
jyra,  p.  48.  Neander,  Piantingt  Book  III.,  chap,  v.,  note  1,  says:  "Thus it 
may  oe  explained  how  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  while  they  sojourned  at  Rome. 
Corinth  or  Ephesus,  might  have  such  a  small  society  *  in  their  own  house.* 
The  additional  evidence  adduced  from  their  own  inscriptions  is  that  *  their 
own  house '  was  in  all  these  cases  a  irvpcax^,  and  that  they  themselves  were 
'not  very  rich  persons/  as  accurately  supposed  by  Smith,  Bib,  JHcL,  art. 
Fand:  Ramsay,  OiL  Biah.  PJkrjii^.,  passim;  Neander  and  Mosheim.  Likejfe- 
sus,  nimseLf,  they  were  poor  workmen^  who  by  their  industnr  and  faithful- 
ness, bad  been  elevated  to  be  responsible  business  officers  m  the  eranoa 
in  which  thev  belonged.  They  were  these  responsible  and  substantial  offi- 
cers who  in  the  collegia  were  imown  as  quinquennalea  and  in  the  ennoi  sa 
Ki^ipMs  hmTing  becoma  lords  and  rsc«iying  certain  tansraiAxlLvC^ 
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Id  apeakm^  of  her  hasband's  exercise  nnder  artiote 
Priscilla,  thie  excelletit  cyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature 
hoB  the  remark  that  it  waa  in  conjunctioa  with  "home 
duties:"  "Such  female  ministration  was  of  essential 
importance  in  a  state  of  society  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  early  christian  communities  were  formed,"  and  then 
refers  to  the  American  edition  which  oonBiders  her  a 
deaconess.  If  a  deaconess,  she  must  have  been  one 
who  waited  on  the  partakers  at  the  common  table  doing 
exactly  the  work  which  Stephen  and  the  other  six  had 
been  appointed  to  perform;  for  in  the  language  of  the 
Acts,  in  the  history  of  Stephen,  this  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  ministrations.  But  every  evidence  whether 
&om  Clement  of  Bome  or  from  the  insoriptious,  goes 
againpt  the  ministrations  being  charity.  The  members 
belonged  to  a  brotberhood  and  it  was  a  part  of  its  regu- 
lar business  to  supply  them  work,  that  they  might  earn 
a  full  equivalent  of  what  they  consumed;  aothat  char- 
ity in  the  light  of  alms-giving  waa  not  allowed  at  that 
early  date.  Neander,  in  the  same  place  says  as  much 
aa  this,  that  "Paul,  if  we  examine  his  language  closely, 
says  no  more  than  this:  that  every  one  ahouldlay  by  in 
his  own  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  whatever  he 
was  able  to  save;  which  means  that  every  one  should 
bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  brotherhood,  so  that  the  individual  contributions 
might  be  collected  together."  Of  course  this  was  for 
the  common  meals  of  the  congregation  for  the  week  to 
come.  This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  which  waa  at  that 
time  being  done  by  regular  assessments  from  each,  on 
an  enormous  scale.*"  As  long  as  they  did  this  thsrs 
could  be  no  charity  about  it  It  was  the  purely  eco- 
nomic feature  of  the  early  church  which  CHbbon  admits 
but  hastens  to  say  was  discontinued,  taking  pains  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  it  as  he  speaks.***  There  is  some  reason  for 
imagining,  if  we  admit  that  these  founders  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  that  Peter,  John, 
Aquila,  Ignatius  and  such  others  endorsed  the  views 
of  Plato,  while  Paul  took  the  views  of  Aristotle.*** 

»i  GibboD.  Dtii.  fB^  Fait,  in  Hitl.  CiriMliaHilf.  ch.  h.,  nole  128:  "Tlw 
eommQniiT  or  RDodi  which  mci  agiceiblr  imuied  Ihs  iniginalion  ot  Plalo. 
uid  wbich  ■ubiiilsd,  in  seme  dagree,  among  Ihn  anilsra  Hct  ol  amMoiu*. 
«•  adODted  toi  •  ihoit  lima  in  tha  primiliva  cbnrch." 

iniaraiiiBg  and  Imponut   nibject  of 
mar  b«  bad  trom  ifaa  tpum  ^Otrm- 
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The  point  we  are  snbstantiatiBg  is  that  the  early 
church,  exactly  like  the  unions  which  it  converted  and 
planted  into,  had  as  its  most  important  function  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code  pf  Solon,***  and 
was  economic,  a  function  which  it  has  been  robbed  of  by 
speculators  and  the  ambitious  for  self  aggrandizement, 
and  that  this  is  why  it  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
salvation  of  the  human  race.  Thus  we  leave  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  at  their  work,  promising  in  the  section  of  this 
chapter  on  Domitian  to  recall  them  and  show  the  reader 
exactly  where  their  ashes  lie  in  the  deep  subterraneous 
cemeteries  of  Borne. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  strange  discoveries 
about  Lydia.  According  to  Eenan,  the  ancient  pur- 
ple was  red  and  the  garb  worn  by  Jesus  at  his  crucifix- 
ion was  not  purple  but  red.  The  red  dye  workers  were 
enormously  organized  in  western  Asia.  As  there  was  at 
that  time  a  large  trade  in  stuffs  dyed  in  these  beautiful, 
brilliant  colors,  we  find  the  purple  dyers  in  full  force 
and  closely  organized  at  the  time  of  Caligula  and  Clau- 
dius. Dr.  Oehler  has  contributed  the  supposition  that 
Lydia^**^  the  dealer  in  dyes  belonged  to  the  guild  of 
purple  dyers  of  Thyatira  though  Paul  saw  and  con- 
verted her  at,  or  near  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  But  there 
now  exists  complete  acknowledgment  that  she  with  the 
consent  of  the  brotherhood,  turned  her  "House  "  to  his 
account,  being  one  of  the  purple  dyers'  union  at  Thy- 
atira. They  were  running  a  prosperous  business  and 
among  the  agents  whom  they  sent  out  to  work  up  sales 
of  these  goods  was  this  Lydia  who  had  quite  a  business 
center,  including  rooms  and  employees,  stationed  on  the 
Strymon  river  near  the  city  of  fhilippi.^ " 


t4f 


tM  This  is  admitted  by  Neander,  Hiit.  Churek,  I.,  p.  255.  tram,.  Boat., 
where  he  aaya  of  TertuUian'a  aliena  domua:  "The  care  of  providing  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  strangers,  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  old,  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  of  those  in  prisons  on  account  of  their  faith,  de- 
volved on  the  whole  chnrch."  He  further  hints  that  the  house  of  the 
stranger  is  the  cold,  outside  world;  not  the  warm  brotherhood  of  initiated 
members, 

S4T  Oehl..  Bran.  Vindobonensii,  p.  282:  **Eine  Ueberstcht  ttber  die  St&dte 
aeigt  dass  Thyateira  nicht  weniger  als  neun  Genossenschaften  aufweist.  Ihr 
Pnrpurhandel  war  ausgedehnt:  eine  Purpurhandlerin  aus  Thyateira  wird 
vom  Apostel  Paulus  zu  Philippi  bekehrt;  Apottelg.,  XVI.,  v.  14.  Bertthmt 
sind  die   Fftrbereien  von  Laodicea  ad  Lycum   gewesen,    Strabo,  XV.,  2,  I 

767. 

MS  Smith,  Bib,  Did.,  Boat.,  p,  8241,  io  verb.,  TkyaHra:  Speaking  of  th« 
onions  of  labor  there,  says:  "With  this  guild  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Lydia  the  vender  of  purple  stuffs,  irof>^vpo«wA(f,  from  whom  St.  Paul  mot 
with  the  favorable  reception  at   Philippi,  .iote,  jrvi.»  14,  was  connected." 
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No  knowledge  of  any  church  existing  as  early  as  this 
at  Philippi  is  even  pretended.  Nevertiieless  we  have 
the  true  statement  of  Neander  that  Paul  found  a  whole 
household  and  converted  brotherhood  ***  under  charge 
of  Ljdia,  of  the  Laodicean  dyers,  and  this  house  of  Lj- 
dia  was  capacious  enough  to  entertain  the  whole  group 
of  brethren,  including  Paul  and  Silas.  Now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  show  that  many  unions  or  guilds  of  these  pur- 
ple dyers  existed  in  the  region  of  Asia  Minor  coursed 
by  the  river  Meander  and  its  branch,  the  Lycus,  where 
were  the  industrial  cities  of  Laodicea,  Hierapolis  and 
C0I0SS8B.  At  Ephesus  also,  not  far  away  upon  the  sea- 
coast,  many  trade  unions,  the  dyers  among  the  rest,  had 
thriving  industries  operated  exclusively  by  brotherhoods 
firmly  and  powerfully  organized  under  the  ancient  pro- 
visions of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  No  unorganized 
industry  could  have  sent  out  a  traveling  agent  to  dis- 
pose of  dye  wares,  as  in  the  case  of  Lydia.  Such  indi- 
vidualist factories  did  not  exist  at  that  time.  A  good 
sum  of  money  appropriated  and  engineered  by  the 
mother  guild  at  Laodicea  to  erect  or  rent  buildings  for 
storage,  transportation,"*  a  ''House "  of  the  lord  who 
in  this  exceptional  case  was  a  female,  had  been  appro- 
priated, and  they  were  doing  a  thriving  business;  for 
they  must  have  been  the  principal  conbibutors  to  the 
relief  of  Paul's  distress  soon  afterwards.  The  same  cy- 
clopedia of  Biblical  literature  just  quoted  in  our  note, 
continues  by  saying:  "The  community  at  Philippi  dis- 
tinguished itseU  in  liberality.  On  the  apostle  s  first 
visit,  he  was  hospitably  entertisdned  by  Lydia,  and  when 
he  afterwards  went  to  Thessalonica  by  the  sea,  the  Phil- 
ippians  sent  him  supplies  more  than  once."**^  Perhaps  of 

•4*  Adt,  zvi.,  40 :  And  ther  went  out  of  the  prison  and  entered  into  the 
House  of  Lydia ;  and  when  tney  bad  seen  the  brethren,  ther  comforted 
them  and  departed.  What  breuren?  Who  else  could  these  already  or^an* 
iced  brothers  be  than  rejsular  members  of  Lydia's  union  of  this  Macedo- 
nian branch  of  the  Laodicean  wop^vpofid^t  Again,  in  the  14th  and  ISth 
▼ersee  of  this  chapter,  she  had  constrained  them  to  **oome  into  my  hooee 
and  abide  there." 

MO  Smith,  BCb.  Diet,  p.  2490:  "Lvdia  had  an  esublishment  in  Philippi. 
for  the  reception  of  dyed  goods  wnich  were  imported  from  Thyatira  and 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Asia,  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack  ani- 
mals  among  the  mountain  clans  of  Hasmus  and  PangBus.  the  agents  being 
doubtless  in  many  instances  her  own  co-religionisu."  This  must  of  course 
be  taken  to  mean  her  own  confraternity,  for  what  use  would  she  ha^e  of 
religion  in  mnning  her  factory? 

W.PkCL,  !▼.,  15;  OcJarf  M  xal  &M«7f.  «iXiv»4vtei,  Sr»  h  Ipxi  rwi  ciayvdUow, 

«alAi|^^wv,ti^i^  itli^U  lU^I*    5rt  eel  4v  •fl«v«Aoi><Kf  k«1  <m|  ««l  Ac  «ic  t#r 
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all  the  trade  unions  of  ancient  times,  the  dyers  were  the 
most  powerfully  organized.  They  were  known  in  in- 
soriptionsy  in  Scripture  and  in  history  as  porphyroba- 
phoi**'  and  this  tenement  they  occupied  was  found  by 
Boeckh,  who  conducted  the  first  compilation  of  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Greecamm,  to  possess  the  gen- 
eral name  of  oikos.'^ 

Besides  Lydia,  thus  acknowledged  to  haye  bf  en  an 
agent  of  the  dyers  union,  we  haye  Gains  of  about  the 
same  period,  also  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asi- 
atic trade  uniona  The  Smith  Cyclopsadia  of  Biblical 
Knowledge,  under  this  rubric,  enumerates  four  men  of 
this  name,  all  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  speaks  of  them 
as  different  persons.  In  our  mode  of  considering  the 
apostolic  plant,  howeyer,  they  are  all  one  and  the  same. 
Gains,  like  Lydia,  Aquila,  Priscilla  and  many  others, 
was  the  manager  of  a  guild,  and  the  apostles  conyerted 
him,  thus  getting  access  to  a  ''House"  or  kuriakos  where 
he  built  up  a  church.  Many  instances  of  this  character 
crop  out  in  the  sacred  writ  and  many  not  thus  men- 
tioned are  coming  to  light  through  tell-tale  ideographs 
they  haye  fortunately  left'^ 

*M  Oehler,  M8S,:  Uofi^vpofiA^t,  Thyatbika,  contributes  seven  ^vv^Spia 
of  these  industries,  several  of  which  were  represented  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Thymtira.  Ramsay,  11.,  p.  548,  comments  on  the  crvWJpior  rov  'Ewiait&- 
vov  in  Ignatius  as  though  the  order  of  wop^opofid^i  was  meant,  and  de- 
clares that  in  Phrygia  tney  were  christian  societies;  Oehler,  MSS.,  has  an 
invaluable  one  found  very  recently  at  Mt.  Athol,  Thessalonica  right  where 
Paul  planted  with  Lrdia's  aid;  Oehler.  Bran.  Vimdob.,  p.  277,  in  the  list  of 
trade  anions,  CIG„  3490  Thyateira,  8904,  Hierapolis;  Le  Bas.  III.,  1887.  and 
American  Jommal  lif  Arehaoloffif,  III.,  p.  848,  Laodicea;  again,  id.,  p.  279: 
wvilpia  ruV  wop4>vpofia^y  in  Hieropoiis,  and  other  dyers  unions  at  Ephesus; 
again,  p.  282.  at  TyrO}  mentioned  by  Strabo,  757,  and  Pliny,  Not,  Miit,  V., 
10.  So  again,  herewith  connected:  Oehler.  ifi9..*  "O^ao-cK — ^thbssalonica — 
Thiatbira.  Interressant  ist  auch  die  Inschrift  aus  Thessalonika :  Duchesne 
Bayety  Mimo%r€  tur  une  Minion  au  MmU  Athd,  p.  62,  nr.  83:  die  avv4ifna  ruv 
wop^vfi^d^v  bat  dem  Menippos  aus  Thiateira  ein  Grabmal  errichtet.  Es 
liegt  nahe  auaunehmen  dass  auch  dieser  Meniiipos  ein  vop^opo^^ov  f^e- 
wesen  sei  und  au  vergleichen  die  Purpurhftndlerin  Lydia  aus  Thyateira 
welche  in  Philippi  vom  Apostel  Paulus  getauft  wurde,  AcL  ApMt.,  xvi..  14." 

MS  Boeckh,  P,  E.,  1,  ^8,  2,  note  199.  Oucov,  according  to  Boeckh  whose 
word  on  the  Bp^ro«  is  authority,  is  the  temi>le  or  lord's  house  of  the  ^pai^of. 
Liddell,  Oreek  Did,,  in  verb,  'Eparof,  says  oucov  was  often  a  house,  a  cave, 
den,  place  for  the  poor,  also  a  place,  edes^or  some  god.  The  cnr.  "be- 
lievers dwelt  Kard  rov«  oUovr."  The  darin|[  suggestion  bas  been  published, 
since  the  revelations  made  through  the  inscriptional  contributions,  that 
these  oucoi  or  KvpUurot  of  the  ancient  ip^vof  were  the  holes  of  the  poor 
into  which  the  christians  planted  and  maintained  their  institution  until  it 
was  able  to  stand  alone,  and  the  still  more  blasphemous  and  bolder  hint 
hat  been  held  forth  that  the  House  or  cave,  or  seclusion  in  which  Paul 
was  met  by  Jesus,  accused,  bediaaened  and  converted,  was  the  secret  oiaov 
of  the  ^■'Of . 

•M  Ramsay,  OU,  BUh,  Phvyg.,  II.,  p.  680.  note  2,  speaking  of  the  J^rsMio- 
itol^a  musical  union  of  the  Bosphomsand  m  Phrygia,  savs:  "The existence 
of  secret  societies  like  these  made  it  easier  for  the  christians  to  organise 
themaeWee  in  timiUr  tocletlM."  Without  knowing  the  great  secret  he  here 
hite  to  eloealy. 
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Another  of  the  proselytes  encountered  by  this  eyan- 
gelist  was  Demetnus,  the  president  or  kurios  of  the 
union  of  image  makers  of  Epbesus.  This  large  mann- 
facturing  and  commercial  city  of  Phrygia  possessed 
many  trade  anions  of  yarious  kinds.  There  were  tent 
makers  of  the  Dionysan  artists  who  furnished  the 
scenes,  tents  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  theaters 
in  the  world  of  amusement;  the  dyers,  of  which  wo 
have  spoken,  goldsmiths,  leatherers  of  many  sorts,  and 
not  the  least  among  all  these  many  were  the  image 
makers  who  manufactured  out  of  gold,  silver,  pearl,  am- 
ber, coral,  gems  and  several  other  precious  materitJa, 
goodly  quantities  of  images  in  great  variety,  little  and 
large,  for  the  ladies  and  for  the  temples  of  the  pagan 
gods.  Sacred  bracelets,  combs,  beads,  palladiums  and 
golden  vincula  were  among  the  saleable  bijoux  of  their 
manufacture.  These  artists,  closely  organized  and  en- 
joying their  profits  in  the  usual  method  of  community 
enterprise,  succeeded  in  making  a  good  living  at  Ephe- 
sus.  It  was,  of  course,  for  their  direct  advantage,  in 
order  to  secure  good  sales  and  a  good  living,  to  brook 
no  innovation  of  the  new  christian  doctrine  brought  to 
Ephesus  by  Paul  and  the  other  evangelists  which  dis- 
countenanced the  popularity  of  these  ancient  fads  and 
fashions  on  which  their  existence  depended.  To  them 
it  was  business  without  sentiment 

But  the  business  of  image  making  and  selling  was 
classed  with  idolatry ;  for  all  these  objects  they  were 
producing  were  idols  of  the  pagan  divinities.  There 
was  at  Ephesus  a  very  prominent  trade  union  character 
named  Demetrius  who  was  kurios,  or  principal  in  charge 
of  the  unions  of  image  makers.  The  broadcast  preach- 
ing of  Paul,  which  certainly  had  a  powerful  effect,  was 
directly  against  the  old  idolatry  of  the  pagan  worship.*** 
Not  understanding  this  we  are  told  that  a  great  quar- 
rel existed  between  the  propagators  of  the  new  salva- 
tion. 

To  students  of  the  true  situation  and  to  practical 
thinkers  this  will  soon  appear  as  a  far-fetched  conclu- 
sion.    Christianity  has  already  been  stamped  by  the  su- 

t66  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  timilar  encounter  with  a  man  named  Di- 
otrephes,  mentioned  in  the  third  Epistle  of  John,  unfavorably.  A  close 
study  of  Diotrephes  reveals  that  be  was  guardian  of  a  union,  like  Deme- 
trius, and  would  not  tolerate  any  interference  of  the  new  missionaries,  org- 
ing  their  doctrines  into  the  old  brotherhoods,  so  long  as  such  preaduag 
was  deleterious  to  the  \>VLun«M  ^hich  it  was  their  function  to  defand. 
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penreDing  Tubingen  school  as  a  grotesque  if  not  comi- 
cal deal  in  futures;  for  judging  from  the  coaxing  career 
of  competition  and  its  lordly  overstriding  of  the  origi- 
nally socialistic  foundation,  stamping  out  its  vitals  and 
leaving  but  a  skeleton,  the  world  must  at  length  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  awaken  from  an  indoctrinated 
superstition.  Indeed  it  is  already  beginning  to  cry 
aloud  with  disappointment. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  it  is  not  our  province 
here  to  write  up  specious  views.  We  leave  this  to  the 
wranglers  of  gnosticism  and  the  men  of  pulpit  and  chan- 
cel who  reverberate  more  the  mock  of  a  hollow  salary 
than  the  glow  of  love  for  their  fellow  men.  We  are 
groping  after  history;  searching  and  unearthing  the 
story  of  something  called  Christianity;  dragging  forth 
as  a  result  of  our  labors  among  scraps  and  bones  and 
cinerary  relics,  a  vast  evidence,  which  warrants  us  in  a 
hope  that  Neander's  prediction  is  coming  true.*** 

The  imaginary  split-away  originating  in  the  accred- 
ited trouble  between  Paul  on  tiie  one  hand  and  John 
and  Peter  and  the  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  on 
the  other,  was  the  self-same  labor  question  and  labor 
movement  which  we  have  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  lasting  quarrel,  for  they  came  to  an  under-> 
standing.  There  was  a  vast  practical  labor  movement, 
legalized  by  the  statute  we  have  described,  but  driven 
into  secrecy  by  the  Roman  conquests;  and  the  immedi- 
ate followers  of  Jesus,  faithful  to  his  teachings,  pur- 
sued with  consistency  the  tenets  prescribed.  Paul,  a 
good  man  at  heart,  but  a  born  aristocrat,  at  first  ab- 
jured the  economic  factor  and  cast  his  whole  life  in  the 
cause  of  faith,  thinking  only  of  the  life  beyond  and  be- 
lieving with  an  intense  assurance  that  tmngs  pertain- 
ing to  the  world  were  of  little  concern  compared  with 
the  aeons  of  bliss  which  he  believed  to  await  the  deni- 
zens of  earth  who  followed  the  Jesus  as  a  post  earthly 
God. 

John  and  Peter,  on  the  other  hand  were  workingmen. 
They  looked  upon  mankind  as  it  really  was;  a  mass  of 

IM  ThiB  remarkable  prediction  of  a  modem  converted  Hebrew  philoao- 
pher,  has  been  translated  and  reads  to  this  effect:  "We  stand,"  said  Ne- 
ander.  "on  the  line  between  the  old  world  and  a  new,  about  to  be  called 
into  being  by  the  ever-fresh  energy  of  the  gospel.  For  a  fourth  time  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  our  race  is  in  preparation  by  meant  of  Christianity." 
Schaff.  BUL  ApothHc  Chunk.    See  Lippiocott.  ^2w  ^>i^  art,  ifwMMUr. 
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snffering  homanitj  oyercome  by  the  sword  of  tyrants; 
ground  to  atoms  by  laws  against  conspiracy;  reduced 
to  a  hideous  slavery;  bleeding  with  blows;  intellect  sti- 
fled; wiyes  and  children  weeping  in  squalid  starvation; 
subject  at  the  least  excuse  to  be  hung  on  the  awful  gib- 
bet of  the  cruciflx  and  denied  the  right  of  family  or  the 
exercise  of  natural  and  honorable  affections. 

Which  was  right?  Paul  was  a  good  man.  We  shall 
show  in  our  history  of  his  fight  against  the  abomina- 
tions that  his  life-work  rid  the  world  of  many  a  den  of 
sexual  license,  elevating  mankind  above  the  exuberant 
laxity  of  Cotytto  and  heading  off  the  freedom  of  Car- 
pocrates.  But  did  he  overreach  his  functions  aa  a 
reformer  when  he  ranked  this  ioonoclasm  among  the 
abominations  which  he  attacked? 

It  is  here  that  the  true  labor  problem  comes  in.  De- 
metrius, who  like  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  was  a 
kurios  or  quinquennalis  of  the  union  of  image  makers 
of  Ephesus  and  in  appearance  already  converted  by 
John,  was  in  the  act  of  faithfuUy  carrying  out  his  in- 
structions and  functions  as  protector  and  president  of 
his  union.  It  was  a  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  preaching, 
inveighed  against  the  worship  of  idols  with  such  power 
that  the  manufacture  ol  these  images,  shrines  and  palla- 
diums was  sensibly  cut  off,  leaving  the  laboring  people, 
members  of  these  image  makers  unions  thousands  in 
number,  out  of  employment,  to  be  turned  out  as  tramps 
and  making  of  Paul's  Christianity  a  sort  of  labor-stifling 
machine,  like  these  of  to-day  which  are  intercepting  hu- 
man muscle  and  dnving  our  artisans  by  millions  into 
the  roads  to  tramp,  starve  and  die.  John  sprang  at  him 
like  a  tiger.  Diotrephes  another  New  Testament  char- 
acter apparently  a  director  of  a  union  similarly  threat- 
ened, Idcewise  vehemently  attacked  Paul. 

It  was  a  serious  question.  Demetrius  and  his  unions 
got  word  from  other  quarters  that  this  proto-iconoclast 
had  worked  the  same  arguments  among  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  influence  over  the  membership 
of  similar  unions  making  shrines  and  receiving  their 
bread  from  this  labor. "^  Thus  the  business  of  a  multi- 
tude favored  by  coming  under  the  jus  coeundi,  ancient^ 
and  sacredly  unchangeable,  held  as  an  heirloom  of  anti- 

wt  Jctt,  xix.,  26.  Moreover  ye  tee  and  hear  that  not  alone  at  Epheeut 
bat  almost  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  tamed  awajr 
much  people,  aaying  that  they  l)e  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  taaiide. 
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quity,***  was  all  at  onoe  attacked  by  a  Jewish  reformer, 
a  craftaman  of  the  tentmakers  and  a  man  of  no  higher 
rights  than  their  own  Demetrius. 

Another  matter  of  utmost  importance  recently  com- 
ing to  light  through  inscriptional  history  but  never  be- 
fore known  since  the  days  of  their  suppression^  is  that 
these  unions  of  image  makers  defended  on  that  mem- 
orable day  by  Demetrius^  were  actually  manufacturing 
articles  for  the  government.***  We  are  told  W  the  cy- 
clopedia of  Biblical  literature  that  Demetr.ifS  was  a 
maRer  of  silver  shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
naoi  argurioi  niches  for  models  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana,  near  her  statue;  and 
that  Demetrius  and  his  fellow  craf tsmen^  in  fear  of  los- 
ing their  trade,  raised  a  tumult,  showing  in  his  speech 
beiere  a  vast  out-of-door  crowd  how  the  new  sect  threat- 
ened to  endanger  their  business  and  means  of  life.  This 
is  admitted  by  all,  even  Calvin.*** 

•M  Mommften,  Ik  CoU.  et  Sodal.,  Bom.,  p.  40,  I  6,  in  imtUo,  tpeakins  of 
the  stability  of  the  collcKiuin,  under  the  jut  coeundi  of  Solon,  says:  "Cum 
rerum  ordo  apud  Romanos  immutaretur  et  libera  rei  publican  forma  in 
regnnm  sensim  abiret,  RomsB  quoqne  malorum  hominum  consociationos  il* 
las.  aasB  tnrbas  civiles  et  seqni  et  incitare  rursus  solent,  ssBpissime  fie- 
bant/'  Thus  the  privilege  got  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  for  allusion  it 
made  to  Livy's  SoUtudo  magittraiuym,  cf.  titpra,  ch.  i.  Again,  the  traditional 
tong  to  beloved  by  the  poorer  people  grated  against  the  pride  of  the  patri- 
cian class,  but  this  laxity,  and  sometimes  perhaps,  wantonness,  were  forti- 
fied  in  the  traditional  habits  which  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  splendor 
of  urban  growth.  They  for  centuries  sang  their  traditional  songs  and  in 
Phrygia  exhibited  their  fair  ones  at  the  Callipygian  games.  It  is  stated  by 
Thirwell  that  less  progress  was  made  in  1,000  years  than  is  being  made  io 
modern  times  in  a  nundred.  In  music,  change  was  especially  slow.  The 
MulahuJa^  or,  "Oh  that  funny  feelins/'  is  a  tune  believed  by  some  to  reach 
back  into  the  pre-christian  days.  There  are  races  now,  among  which  no 
change,  either  of  law,  of  fashion,  or  of  habit  and  belief,  transpires,  and 
the  Africans,  Mongolians,  Malays  and  Indians  are  some  of  them;  whereat 
the  true  Caucasian  race  is  exceedingly  changeful. 

•M  Neander.  Planting,  Book  III.,  chap,  viil^  qnotea  AqU,  xiz.,  24  «iq.,  and 
distinctly  says,  that  "The  silver  shrines  for  Diana  brought  no  small  gaina 
unto  the  craftsmen."  Again,  id.,  vili.:  "Small  models,  in  gold  and  silver,  of 
the  proud  temple  of  Artemis  used  to  be  made,  which,  being  sent  to  distant 
parts  MM  an  object  of  devotion,  brought  great  gains  to  the  city-"  Bnt  Matn- 
der  cannot  see  that  the  makers  belonged  to  a  union  of  silvertmitht.  Dr. 
Oehler,  in  his  MSB.,  sent  to  us.  speaking  of  Jewlah  unions  at  Bphwna,  and 
veferring  to  Adi,  xix.,  84.  ie.,  the  trouble  with  Paul  and  Demetrlos,  teams 
to  assure  us  that  the  union  had  the  burial  attachment,  Amc  Or,  Inter,,  IV., 
no.  676:  **KMo¥Tak  oX  'lovSalot;"  679,  "Tavnn  i^f  a6pov  ^nf^oyrol  ol  iv  Kdrfgy 
'levJalot."  we  expect  inscriptlont  will  yet  be  found  proving  more,  Oenler, 
Mran,Vindob.;  p.  281,  brings  tnit  fact  to  mind  referring  to  Aett,  zlx.,  24.  ■«., 
to  show  the,  **einflussrei^e  Stellung  der  Oenosaenschaften  im  ataatllchen 
liOben;  daas  tie  einen  grossen  Binfluss  auf  die  Masse  dat  Volkea  batten  slegt 
der  Anfiitand,  den  die  Sillberarbeiter  in  Ephesoegegen  den  Apottal  Panlns  ar- 
lagtan:   Apodoleg,  xix.,  24'.    Thit  makes  him  a  director  of  a  xegnlar  union. 

MO  Calvin,  In  Ada  Apottoi,,  six..  28  "N.,  makaa  it  plain  that  this  troubla 
waa  entirely  over  the  problem  of  oread  for  the  workmen:  "Raa  ipaa  el** 
mat,  non  tam  pro  aria  ipaoa  qnam  pro  fbda  pognara,  nt  scilicet  oolinam 
babeant  bana  calanteo.'* 
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Now  it  has  not  yet  been  explained  that  this  Deme- 
trius was  the  same  man  oonverted  by  John,  aod  men- 
tioned by  him,  nor  that  he  is  the  Demas  of  the  gospels, 
being  a  member  of  the  early  christian  brotherhoods. 
Neither  has  it  been  explained  that  it  was  over  him  and 
this  yery  trouble  that  the  great  schism  occurred  between 
Peter,  John,  James  and  Paul.  This  phenomenal  seques- 
tering of  a  great  subject  for  nearly  two  thousaud  years 
will  develop  itself  little  by  little  as  enquiry  proceeds. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  gov- 
ernment of  these  people  on  strike.  In  the  &&t  place,  it 
is  well  recorded  that  their  manufacture  of  images,  mod- 
els, shrines  and  priestly  paraphernalia  was  a  part  of  the 
pagan  worship  of  Diana.  Next  to  this  comes  the  impor- 
tant but  well-known  fact  that  this  sort  of  property  was 
largely  official.  The  state  or  city  owned  the  temple,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  sale  of  such  things  brought  great 
gains  to  the  city,  meaning  that  it  was  public  business. 
Without  doubt  the  priests,  who  in  ancient  times  were 
regular  public  officers,  used  to  procure  of  the  unions 
of  jewelers  large  numbers  of  shrines,  models  and  other 
salable  trinkets,  and  sell  them  at  a  much  higher  price 
to  the  ladies  of  wealth,  who  visited  the  famous  place, 
from  not  only  the  city  itself  but  the  country  round 
about  and  even  from  the  distant  villages  ana  towns. 
This  traffic,  then,  vrith  the  unions,  for  uie  purchase  of 
sacred  objects,  was  a  government  function,  and  in  the 
way  we  have  described  must  have  brought  gains  to  the 
city,  although  it  afforded  the  unions  a  sure  and  lucra- 
tive means  of  existence.  The  union  could  contract  for 
so  and  so  many  shrines,  and  being  paid  by  the  city,  the 
commerce  was  political  and  this  would  instigate  the  po- 
litical incentives  causing  the  members  to  organize  and 
at  the  elections  work  and  vote  for  the  agoranomos  who 
was  willing  to  pledge  that  he  would  award  to  them  the 
jobs  rather  than  to  any  outside  enterprise.  As  we  have 
shown,  this  was  done  to  an  enormous  extent  at  Pompeii 
and  in  many  places  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  in  this  indi- 
rect manner  that  the  ancient  unions  constantly  received 
employment,  and  the  shrine  makers  of  Ephesus  were  no 
excep^on. 

Few  people  of  our  day  have  any  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  temple  of  Diana.     **  Great  is  Diana  of  thi 
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Ephesians,"  is  Bible  history.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation  at  the  time  coyered  by  our 
story.  Few  people  comprehend  its  magnificence  or  its 
enormous  proportions  The  Parthenon  on  the  Acropo- 
lis of  Athens,  grand  as  it  was,  sank  in  comparison  with 
the  size  of  this  renowned  temple  of  Diana.  It  was  more 
than  four  times  greater  than  the  Parthenon,  and  its 
crumbling  ruins  still  mark  the  spot  where  it  stood  for  a 
dozen  centuries,  the  wonder  of  the  architectural  world. 
Its  roof  was  cedar  and  the  massive  entablature  of  mar- 
ble supporting  it  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  col- 
umns sixty  feet  high.  It  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
fiye  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  in  its  center  supported  on  a  high  pedestal 
stood  the  wonderful  stAtue  of  Diana,  done  in  costly 

S earls  bedecked  with  gold  to  the  value  of  millions;  god- 
ess  of  the  moon  and  sister  to  Apollo  god  of  the  sun. 
She  protected  labor,  presided  over  the  unions  of  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  virginity, 
marriage  and  honor.  This  great  temple  founded  by  the 
Amazons  and  Leleges  in  prehistoric  antiquity,  having 
been  once  destroyed  by  the  conflagration  of  Erostratus, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  years  before,  and  rebuilt  in 
a  splendor  commensurate  with  the  improvements  of  ar- 
chitecture, was  known  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world;  the  others  being  the  colossus  at  Rhodes,  Pyr- 
amids of  Egypt,  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  Statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympus,  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicamassas. 

Of  course  such  a  vast  edifice  as  this  could  not  have 
been  erected  and  owned  by  any  one  denominational 
branch  of  religion.  It  was  national  property.  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  most  part  of  the  twelve-hundred 
years  it  is  known  to  have  stood,  it  was  claimed  by  the 
municipality  of  Ephesus.  But  it  was  government  prop- 
erty. The  very  ^vinities,  vrith  all  the  scores  of  priests 
and  priestesses  were  creatures  of  official  religion.  Pi- 
ety was  an  official  duty  under  the  government  control 
Priests  were  paid  employees  of  the  govemment.  The  in- 
dividual had  no  right  or  control  over  the  incomes  from 
sacrifices,  ^^  which  as  proved  by  the  Pliny  oorrespond- 

Mi  Gibbon,  chap,  xvi.,  with  note  60  and  elaewhere.  reoogniBod  that  bob- 
Aittndance  at  the  Bacrlfloea  waa  eqolTalent  to  non-paTment  of  tribute  to  Bome 
baaing  thla  Tiew  on  Pliny'a  lettera.  and  aaya :  "Aa  the  payment  of  tnbnte 
waa  Inflexibly  refnaed. . . .  the  conaideration  which  they,  the  chriatiana,    ex* 
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ence  with  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  unions  converted 
'CO  Christianity,  was  the  same  at  that  time  in  all  parts 
of  proconsular  Rome.  Not  only  did  the  unions  do  the 
work  of  the  official  religion,  but  the  members  were 
forced  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  attend  the  sacri- 
ficeSf  buy  the  animals  the  farmers  brought  to  the  tem- 
ples, and  thus  put  money  into  the  treasury  of  govern- 
ment. How  fallacious  then,  to  suppose  that  the  artists 
in  shrines  and  images  manufactured  by  an  organization 
preside  cL  over  by  Demetrius,  were  not  indirecUy  working 
for  the  government. 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  great  num- 
ber of  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths  of  Ephesus  were  not 
thoroughly  organized.  No  wealth  or  good  fortune  or 
food  above  an  exiguous  pittance  could  be  earned  by  an 
unorganized  worlnngman  at  that  time.  Nor  did  Deme- 
trius own  and  operate  a  great  shrine  factory,  as  Nean- 
der  supposes.*"  It  is  Granier  de  Cassagnac  who  is  cor- 
rect regarding  ancient  manufacture.  A  rich  man  in 
those  days  might  own  slaves,  and  place  over  them  a 
good  manager,  always  a  slave,  or  a  freedman  and  thus 
carry  on  a  manufactory;  but  this  was  extremely  rare. 
Demosthenes  had  two  factories  in  Athens,  one  for  mak- 
ing cutlery  and  another  for  producing  bedsteads.  They 
were  manned  by  fifty-two  slaves  all  his  own  property, 
and  his  superintendent  was  murdered  by  theuL  He 
also  manufactured  for  the  state.  But  Demetrius  did 
not  own  slaves.  Those  men  he  pleaded  for  were  free; 
and  the  institution  they  subserved  was  a  well-organized 
union  or  guild,  such  as  Ephesus  abounded  in.  These 
unions  were  doing  business  under  the  jus  coeundi  of 
Solon,  and  theyhad  to  have  a  kurios  or  president  of  em- 
inent ability.  This  officer  was  Demetrius.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  to  the  good  of  his  brotherhood;  hence  his  strong 
influence  over  the  town  clerk,  the  governor  and  the 
whole  people  of  Ephesus.  Nor  was  he  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  the  reforms  which  had  previously  been 
brought  hither  by  John  and  Peter  because  they  did  not 


periencad  from  the  Roman  magistrates,  will  senre  to  explain  how  far  th< 
speculations  are  jostifled  in  facte,  and  will  lead  us  to  discover  the  tine 
causes  of  the  persecutions."  We  shall  soon  bring  to  light  all  that  la  known 
of  the  Pliny  letters. 


MtNeander.  PUxntiM,  Book  m..  chap.  tU.:    "A  man  named  Demetrina. 
infa 

gospel 
the  gains  in  his  trade  would  soon  be  lost 


who  had  a  large  mannfaotory  of  such  models,  and  a  great  number  of  work- 
men, began  to  fear,  since  the  gospel  had  spread   with  snoh  sucoeM....tlui( 
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denounce  the  manufacture  of  images  nor  do  anything 
to  injure  the  happiness  of  the  working  people.  They 
were  not  iconoclasts;  for  however  correct  the  statement 
that  the  true  God  was  not  made  with  hands,  they  were 
wise  enough  to  keep  still  and  economical  enough  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  They  were  the  direct  apostles  and 
companions  of  the  great  ebionite  and  Nazarene  who  had 
come  and  worked  as  a  workingman  and  advocate  of  la- 
bor, and  paid  his  passage  to  immortality  through  the 
ignominious  cross.  The  misfortune,  if  it  can  be  called  a 
misfortune,  is  that  Paul  should  have  been  such  an  aris- 
tocrat that  he  cared  not  whether  the  poor  workmen 
were  starved  to  death  or  not  by  his  innovation  which 
interdicted  the  manufacture  of  idols  for  the  salvation  of 
the  living,  so  long  as  he  gained  his  point  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  dead.  Paul  thus  became  the  enemy  of  the 
economical  factor  which  Jesus  had  upheld  in  his  primi- 
tive brotherhood  and  Peter,  ApoUos,  James  and  John 
were  still  struggling  for,  in  their  itinerancy.  He  sought 
to  kill  the  practical  and  now  re-ascendant  half  of  the 
thing  knovni  as  Christianity.  Priestcraft  saw  the  bait 
and  snapped  it  up  and  the  church  is  a  whited  sepulchre. 
The  great  economic  factor  is  ruled  out. 

But  Dr.  Lightfoot  had  penetration  enough  to  see  the 
bottom  of  the  schism.  Demas,  who  is  mentioned  time 
and  again  in  the  New  Testament,  proves  to  be  Deme- 
trius.*** ''Demetrius  is  no  other  than  Demas,"  says  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  especially  in  his*^  Introduction  to  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalonians.  If  so,  he  is  mentioned  at  least 
four  times  over  and  above  the  full  history  given  of  the 
great  strike-tumult  at  Ephesus  in  the  Acts,  where  his 
name  occurs  twice.  No  word  of  sympathy  is  expressed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  working  people  en- 
gaged in  this  trouble.  The  original  writings,  including 
tiiose  of  Clement,  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  Barna- 
bas, the  gospel  of  Peter,  celebrated  with  Greeks  as  the 
Kerugma  Petrou,  and  many  other  original  contributions 

M«III  John,  12:  CM.,  iv.,  14;  //  2Hn..  iv..  10;  PkOemon,  24.  The  Ox- 
ford Univ.  Ed.,  imdex  Proper  Names,  says,  Demas  is  contracted  from  De- 
metrias. 

W4  //  Tim,,  iv.,  10;  but  particularly  Cai.,  iv.,  14.  In  II.  Tim,,  iv.,  10,  ii., 
Demetrius  completely  forsakes  Paul,  "Aijfiaf  y^  m*  iyitarikt.wt¥,  dyainkrac  rbr 
rvv  JOMtFO,  (cal  kwo^vi^  <tc  %t9aa^0¥iiti\,  Kpi|taKi)f  cif  Takariav,  Ttrot  etc 
AaAiMirtav,  Aovmv  c^ri  fi^voc  jmt'  c^v."  This  shows  the  schism:  and  it 
plainly  began  in  the  quarrel  at  Ephesus  over  the  economic  problem  of  the 
worUsgmen. 
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including  the  mysteriously  lost  Oospel  of  the  Hebrews,, 
all  of  which  are  known  to  have  gone  current  during  the 
first  and  much  of  the  second  centuries,  were  ruled  out 
and  much  which  we  haye  has  been  interpolated  in  their 
places.  Great  men  and  scholars,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, pronounce  the  early  writings  genuine,  and  admit 
that  the  reason  why  they  were  excluded  is  that  they  all 
advocated  the  plan  of  economies  which  inculcates  the 
socialism  that  was  being  practically  and  uniformly  car- 
ried out  by  the  brotherhoods. 

Demetrius,  then,  was  the  first  open,  original  exponent 
of  the  purely  economic  plan  in  Asia.  Stephen  had  tried 
it  in  Palestine  and  lost  his  life.  The  laborer  must  re- 
ceive the  equivalents  of  the  products  of  his  work,  and 
Demetrius,  John  and  James  said  Paul's  condemnation 
of  idolatry  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  against 
it.  We  do  not  set  up  a  disclaimer  against  the  methods 
of  Paul.  He  was  not  the  first  to  protest  against  rushing 
too  rapidly  ***  against  dangers.      There  are  coming  to 

MB  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall.,  ch.  xxxvii.,  including  note  26^  who  seems 
to  understand  the  sncieut  philosophy  of  the  usefulness  of  lies,  ssts:  "But 
the  operation  of  these  relixious  motives,  was  variously  determinea  by  the 
temper  and  situation  of  mankind.  Reason  might  subdue,  or  passion  sus- 
pend their  influence;  but  they  acted  more  forcibly  in  the  infirm  minds  of 
children  and  femsles." 

LuKB,  who  was  speaking  to  initiates  behind  the  veil,  ssys,  viii^  10:  "*0 
a  ttwtp*  Vfiti'  6tfdorat  yvinfai  ra  ^v<m)pta  r^%  BavtXtCat  rov  ^ov,  rocv  M  Aet- 
votf  ip  vapa^oAa^«  \ytL  fiX4wovrt%  ^i)  fiXiwuri  KOt  acovorrcf  fii|  wptnviv,'* 

Akistotlb,  Ifetop^yt.  x.,  8:  "Religion  has  been  handed  down  in  myth- 
ical form  from  the  earliest  times,  to  posterity,  that  there  are  gods;  snd  uiat 
things  divine  compass  nature  entire.  All  over  and  above  this  has  been 
added,  according  to  the  mythical  style,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
multitude,  and  in  favor  of  the  laws,  and  the  good  of  the  state.  Thus  men 
have  given  to  the  gods  human  forms,  and  have  even  represented  them  un- 
der the  figure  of  other  beings,  in  whose  train  fictions  of  man]|r  other  things 
followed.  But  if  we  separate  from  all  this  the  original  principle,  and  con- 
sider that  alone,  we  shall  find  that  this  has  been  divinely  done ;  since  phi- 
losophy and  srt  have  been  several  times  found  and  lost,  ^et  such  doctrmes 
or  essences  sre  preserved  to  us  as  remains  of  ancient  wisdom." 

PoLYBius,  HittorieM,  VI.,  cap.  66.  strongly  hints  that  superstition  or  the 
inculcation  among  the  masses  of  those  too  weak  to  comprehend  the  full 
truth  accomplishes  its  realization  surer  and  swifter  than  a  straight  attempt 
to  teach  the  truth. 

Strabo,  Oeog.,  I.,  2;  "The  multitude  of  women  and  the  entire  mass  of 
the  common  people  cannot  be  led  to  religion  by  the  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phy; for  this  purpose  superstition  is  also  necessary,   which    must    call   in 

the  aid  of  the  myths  and  fables  of  wonder Such  things  the  founders 

of  states  used  as  bugbears  to  awe  childish  people.  These  mvths  are  wanted 
not  only  for  children,  but  for  all  the  ignorant,  who  are  no  better  than  chil- 
dren" 

Hbrmas.  Ftfion,  Book  II.,  c.  8,  makes  a  prayer  in  accordance  probably, 
with  the  above:  "O  Lord.  I  never  spoke  a  true  word  in  my  life,  but  have 
lived  in  dissimulation,  lying  to  all  men.  and  was  never  contradicted.  All 
gsve  credit  to  mv  words."  Yet  Hennas  comes  down  to  us  as  a  man  of 
modesty,  truthfulness  and  wisdom. 

Lactantius,  Div.  Imt,  II.,  c,  8,  says  that  Cicero,  like  Aristotle  be- 
lieved that  sood  things  must  be  taught  through  lies:  Cicero  wan  well  {iwnr«« 
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light  strong  evidences  which  show  that  Paul  was  wise. 
If  our  argument  is  true  that  early  Christianity  was  the 
original  economic  socialism  it  is  believed  by  us  to  have 
been,  he  certainly  was  right;  not  in  taking  food  from 
the  workers  but  in  stanching  the  too  rapid  boldness  of 
an  open  advocacy  into  hitherto  secret  places.  Did  this 
man  Paul  not  stand  by  and  see  the  ghastly  l}Tiching  of 
Stephen?  Did  he  not  stand  afar  and  with  his  own  eyes 
behold  Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross?  This  same  Paul 
had  been  an  eye  witness  to  many  horrors.  He  had  with 
his  own  eyes  seen  and  known  Jesus*"  personally  and, 
becoming,  like  a  good  and  really  honest  man,  a  convert 
through  pure  conscientiousness,  he  turns  in  their  favor, 
and  gives  his  life  up  for  them. 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  of  this  man,  that  he  was  against 
the  Ebionitic  doctrines  which  had  as  its  primitive  basis 
the  salvation  of  man  from  the  awful  qualms  of  pagan 
slavery  and  the  humiliation  of  labor  from  which  the 
patrician  himself  drew  every  ounce  of  his  sustenance. 
Paul  saw  all  this,  and  being  humbly  converted  to  social- 
ism, put  his  whole  life  into  the  cause.  If,  then,  he  va- 
ried a  little  from  Peter,  John  and  James,  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  business,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  condemn- 
ing him  at  wholesale  and  pronouncing  empty  anathemas 
against  his  views.  We  cannot  find,  honestly  looking  at 
the  so-called  Pauline  quarrel,  that  this  man  varied  very 
materially  from  Peter,  John  and  James.  He  was  in- 
tensely and  conscientiously   religious.     Peter  and  John 

that  the  deities  men  worshiped  were  false.  He  wanted  men  not  to  discuss 
things  much,  lest  this  discussion  extinguish  accepted  doctrines  which  are 
supposed  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius,  Cicero, 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  Dion  Chrisostom,  for  the  early  thinkers,  and  hundreds  of  the 
ante-Nicine  prelates,  advocated,  that  lies  were  useful,  however  hateful  and 
nauseating  such  prevarications  may  now  seem. 

Solon,  "Digest,"  XLVIL,  xx.,  4,  does  as  much  in  his  "jus  coeundi,'*  for 
the  much  contested  clause  "ivt  Xi«v  eU^ficvoi,"  actually  gives  robbers  of  the 
aea,  that  is,  pirates,  freebooters,  corsairs,  the  right  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness as  legitimate.     This  is  worse  than  superstitious  falsehoods. 

Am  Rhyn,  "Hysteria,*'  Eng.  "trans.,"  p.  5:  "Here  we  have  men  using  a 
twofold  manner  of  speech;  for  the  people,  they  gave  out  communications  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  were  extended  to  the  initiates  of  their  secret  as- 
sociations." .    .  ...  ... 

This  seemingly  villainous  logic  of  the  so-called  pre-christians,  which  was 
copied  by  later  advocates,  Paul  not  excepted,  gave  rise  to  the  aphorism: 
The  end  justiflet  the  means;  and  as  the  pagan  gods  universally  favored  Um 
of  this  sort  as  useful,  the  christians  were  early  led  away  from  the  rigid 
truthfulness  adhered   to   in  the  unions,   and   finally  became   worse   liars   than 

their  ancestors.  ..  ,  .  .^  ,^  n  * 

«•  "H  Corinth.,"  v.,  16,  reads:  "But  if  I  knew  Christ  personally  «•  in- 
deed I  did  know  him  according  to  the  flesh—  cava  •^apxov,  In  hia  bodfly, 
esrthly  appearance,  yrt,  now  I  know  him  so  no  more. 
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■wvn  as  intenBely  and  ooDsoienttoiuljr  praoticaL  Panl, 
like  the  dmstdaiis  of  to-day,  h&d  only  the  life  beyond 
in  view.  He  even  had  no  promiae  for  the  alave.  Peter 
and  John  had  the  hereafter  not  only  ^ut  also  the  life  of 
tiie  living  to  do  with ;  and  they  conecientiouely  preached 
HalvatioD  on  these  linea  Could  they  have  been  blamed 
if  they  instigated  their  powerful  comrade,  DemetrioB, 
or  Demas,  to  rebel  with  the  large  onion  of  silTersmitlu, 
whose  bread  waa  threatened  by  Paul's  doctrine?  "What 
had  this  converted  union  to  do  (or  or  against  the  idol- 
buying  costoma  of  the  official  temple?  We  fail  to  see 
that  either  Demas  or  the  artisans  whose  interests  he 
controlled  had  anyihing  for  or  against  the  worship  of 
shrines  in  the  making  of  which  they  eamed  a  living. 
They  simply  did  the  work  offered  and  got  their  money. 
Tery  naturally  they  followed  the  custom  in  this  press- 
ing emergency,  like  Peter  who  thrice  denied.  If  (he^ 
oried  aloud,  along  with  the  great  throng:  "Great  is  Di- 
ana of  the  Ephesians,"  it  was  quite  human  and  natural, 
and  perhaps  they  did  do  ao,  but  this  does  not  accuse 
them. 

Another  matter  of  moment  is  that  we  commit  no  an- 
aohronism  in  these  reflectiona  It  may  be  asked  if  this 
incident  of  the  strike  of  the  image  makers  at  Ephesns 
was  not  before  John  and  others  of  the  TweWe,  or  of  the 
seTentT,  had  planted  at  Epheaus.  To  this,  we  answer 
that  tne  christian  plant  had  been  made  several  years 
before.**'  But  we  find  a  remarkably  startling  mention 
in  Dr.  Ligfatfoot's  Colossian  Hereay  regarding  Paul  at 
Epbesna  in  contact  with  strolling  wanderers,  wUom  he 
imagines  to'be  Jews  because  Josepbus  in  his  Jewish 
wars  speaks  of  them  as  wandering  exorcists  who  oast 
out  evO  apiritfl,*"  and  brought  the  dead  to  life.     Again. 

•"Amtr.  OtO^aUm,  Id  an.  Pnl:  "Strnck  witb  leiapotus  bliadaaubT 
Ihli  viiidD,  b*  ISiul)  wii  broaiht  to  Damiient.  •rhere.  liter  itares  diji  ■» 
Isaru  he  received  hii  ■iihl  at  the  bioda  ot  ■  diiciplB  Dimed  Aauiee." 
boH  tbii  Dot  pTOv*  that  tbs  work  bid  been  bagun  even  before  Sanl'i  cdd- 
lerilon  r  Again.  Id..  "Me>n»hiJa.  a  new  centre  ol  cbhiliiD  iaBnanca  had 
MUbliibcd  itiBlI  at  AntioLti,  tbe  cipllal  at  Syili.  and  tfalihai  Paul  now 
went  at  the  toUcitalian  ol  Barnabai."  Here  ii  ackDwIodimeDl  that  both 
Ananiai  ind  Birnabai  had  planted  baroie  Fml.  ,  Bui  tl 


ouble  with  Dlolraphsa. 


•"Jowpboi,  i)»fl«ll,  Ad..  I.,  c.  IT:  "Onum  airtli  i»nri.  4p»<i 

■*""  '  VlLf  TITOVt  UpCTltffAf  Jlll^  Jrtpfttf  aVT&l'TI  

rot,    T1^ToiiT*i«^nM.w<  fL^r^  i^iriw 
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Lightfoot  ""speaks  of  esBenic  and  similar  unions  on  the 
Lyons,  in  Pbrygia  not  many  miles  from  Ephesus  and  id- 
most  describes  the  guilds.*^*  And  well  he  might;  for 
the  worldngmen  in  the  tumult  against  Paul  were  a  mul- 
titude belonging  to  the  union  of  shrine  makers.  The 
strolling  Jews  casting  out  devils  are  none  other  than 
the  celebrated  fakirs  or  Metragyrtes  we  have  de- 
scribed.*^ They  all  belonged  td  the  Dionysan  artists. 
They  constituted  one  of  the  most  perfect  trade  organi- 
zations which  received  the  benefits  of,  and  were  partic- 
ularly mentioned  by,  the  Solonio  law  in  words  that  are 
unmistakable.  This  enormous,  roving  body  is  search- 
ii^gly  studied  by  the  archseologists,  and  their  numerous 
inscriptions  compared  with  the  descriptions  of  Lucian, 
Celsus,  Julian,  Porphyry  and  Clement  of  Alexandria."" 
Celsus  himself,  declares  that  the  christians  had  a  foot- 
hold in  the  organization  of  these  Dionysan  artists,  and 
it  is  this  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  imperfectly  sees  and 
imagines  to  be  the  wandering  essenians.  It  was  very 
early. 

Ih.  Lightfoot  finds  that  ''There  was  an  entire  dislo- 
cation and  discontinuity  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  epoch ;  that  the  Apostle  of  the 
Oentiles  was  ignored  and  his  teaching  repudiated  if  not 
anathematized ;  and  that  on  its  ruins  was  created  the 
standard  of  Judaism  around  which,  vdth   marvelous 

tM  Lightfoot,  Ooloit,  Heretjf,  p.  fiS,  admits  that  he  sees  evidences  of 
what  ho  seems  to  think  is  essenism  at  Colossc  and  other  cities  in  the  Ly- 
cna  and  even  in  Ephesns.  He  mast  then  as  a  matter  of  course,  admit  that 
they  were  industrial  organisations;  forFoucart.  Ltlders  and  especially  Oeh- 
ler  have  found  the  therapeutse  which  are  j^roved  to  be  close  trade  anions, 
involved  in  the  bread-winning  work  of  their  trade,  cf.  index  to  this  Vol.  ia 
verb.  TherapeutflB. 

no  Lightfoot,  Oofon.,  p.  88:  "Where  Paul  visits  Ephesus,  he  comes  In 
contact  with  certain  strolling  Jews,  exorcists,  who  attempt  to  cast  out  evil 
spirits:  Actt,  xix.,  18:  'Ewtytifiiitrav  64  riftt  «v6  tmv  vcpicpyofi^Miv  'lovfto^r 
ifopKi9TMr  bifoitditir  ivi  rovt  tjf^ovrat  rA  wvtvuara^ri  voKiip^  rh  Sv^fia  rov  Kvpiw 

STi  Lttders,  XHonfH,  KihUt.  Oi  iHaaok  tmv  »cpl  rhv  At6w9ov  rcyv'iTur.  The 
particular  clause  which  secured  these  roving,  half-mendicant,  half-preditorv 
bands  of  brothers,  as  also  the  tea-rovers,  or  corsairs,  under  the /ui  ooetmcK, 


It  wnenever  any  craxty  juggler,  an  expert  m  nis  iraae,  wno  Knew  now  to 
ike  a  right  use  of  things,  went  over  to  the  christians,  he  was  sure  to 
)w  rich  Immediately  by  making  a  prey  of  their  simplicity."  Again,  "Cel- 
i,"  in  Origen,  Contra  OeUumt    Book  I.,    represents   all  the  christian  won* 


as  follows:  ii  ^vl  Atav  oi^^o/^^i^Oi,  Dig.t  XLVII.,  xx.,  4. 

*TS  Lucian,  De  Morte  Peregrtni,  1 1  im.    We  quote  Middleton's  paraphrase, 

Works,  I.,  10:  "Lucian,  who  flourished  during  the  second  century,  tells  us 

that  whenever  any  crafty  juggler,  an  expert  in  his  trade,  who  knew  how  to 
make        '"'^^  --^.-^ — -i--  -^-r-^: —    v^ .. 

grow 

derworkers  as  mere  vagabonds  and  common  cheats,  who  rambled  about  to 


Elay  their  tricks  at  fairs  and  markets;  not  in  the  circles  of  the  wiser  and 
etter  sort,  for  among  such,  they  never  ventured  to  appear;  but  wherever 
they  observed  a  set  of  raw  young  fellows,  slaves,  or  fools,  there  they  took 
c«r«  to  obtrude  themselves,   ana  there  they  displayed  all  their  airts.*' 
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unanimity  deserters  from  the  Pauline  Gospel  rallied.  Of 
this  retrograde  faith  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  great  champion,  and  Papias  a  typical  and  important 
representatiye."*  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature 
of  Smith  is  sill^  and  aristocratic  enough  to  say  that 
John,  the  workingman,  christian  and  bosom  friend  of 
Jesus,  ''was  mistaken,  with  the  others  of  the  Twelve,  in 
his  idea  of  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Messiah/'  This 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  emissaries  of  wealth  and  pro- 
perty to-day,  in  their  advocacy  and  their  cringing  sub- 
serviency to  prelacy  and  craft  setting  in  so  early  against 
the  determined  battle  of  Jesus  to  sweep  the  robber  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  "^  Neander,  as  we  here  show  his 
words  in  our  note,  boldly  admits  that  the  Pauline  con- 
troversy and  trouble  was  settled  by  his  promising  to 
''continue  to  relieve  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor." 
Nothing  can  be  more  definite.  The  members  of  the  im- 
ace  makers'  unions  were  of  course,  the  poor,  for  they, 
like  all  who  labor,  had  only  their  hands  to  secure  them 
means  of  life.  Paul  had  undertaken  to  head  this  off. 
It  being  their  only  possible  means  of  existence,  a  great 
tumult  resulted,  which  the  governor  and  the  town  clerk 
wisely  and  correctly  pronounced  to  be  a  matter  not  of 
the  public  but  between  themselves,  when  he  dismissed 
the  multitude.  Tnily  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  clearer 
than  that  the  whole  difficulty,  so  tersely  recorded  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  The  Acts  was  a  question  of  labor, 
and  that  the  labor  unions  of  Ephesus  were  involved. 
The  address  of  Demetrius  was  clearly  a  New  Testament- 
quoted  labor  speech. 

This  same  contest  against  allowing  christian  unions 
to  manufacture  idols  for  heathen  use,  came  up,  long  af- 
terwards and  was  fought  to  a  finish,  ending  in  the  sup- 

S7I  Lightfoot,  Ctofott.,  60.  in  addition  to  thit  strong  recognition,  the  the- 
ory of  the  Tubingen  school  of  Bauer,  CkriMUht  Kinxki  der  Emtm  Dr^tjakr- 
hunderte,  and  Schwelger's  NatAemottoUiekes  ZeUaUer. 

tT4  Neauder,  PUmtiing,  Book  III.,  ix.,  inU.,  says:  "While  in  this  manner. 
Christianity  spread  itself   from  Antioch,  the  parent  church  of   the   Gentile 

world a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between  the  two  parent 

churches.  It  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  man- 
kind. The  question  was.  in  fact,  whether  the  gospel  would  succeed,  not 
only  then  but  through  all  future  ages."  Neander  sees  this  but  in  his  dark- 
ness attributes  it  all  to  the  "spiritual  fault  of  blessedness  without  circum- 
cision," and  adds  to  the  history  of  Paul's  jonmey  to  lerusalem  to  get  the 
matter  arranged  with  Peter,  Jaraes  and  John,  and  planning  conciliation, 
whereby  a  publishing  of  the  Gospel  might  go  on.  They  did  not  disagree: 
"They  agreed  that  Paul  should  continue  to  labor  independently  among  the 
heathen,  making  only  one  stipulation,  namely,  that  as  heretofore  the  Gen- 
tile churches  should  continne  to  relieve  the  temporal  wants  of  the  iK>or.** 


TEE  MONSTROUS  EDICT  OF  LA  ODICEA.        4TS 

pression  of  the  splendid  unions  by  the  monstrous  edict 
of  Laodicea. 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  prove  that  this  model 
workingman  was  a  character  in  history  and  have  shown 
his  actual  character^  eyen  so  far  as  is  |mown  in  credible 
and  legendary  record,  his  human  side,  not  fearing  to 
show  his  features,  form  and  gait.'^*  But  all  this  sinks 
in  insignificance  compared  with  the  great  life-work  he 
carried  though  suppressed  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
and  now  surging  to  the  front  afresh  with  a  roar  and  a 
rush,  to  frighten  the  deyotees  of  greed  and  make  joyful 
the  myriads  of  toil.  That  work  was  the  tmlifting  of  the 
secret  microcosm  into  the  majestic  state.'^ 

As  we  desire  to  present  positive  eyidence  on  origins 
of  socialism  deyeloped  in  the  ancient  microcosm,  such 
as  we  haye  been  able  to  dig  up  from  the  epitaphs  and 
other  inscriptions,  we  haye  avoided  all  moribund  thau- 
matolatry  possible  including  mirltdes  and  wonderwork- 
ing, since  it  was  these  more  than  is  supposed  which  cre- 
ated the  wranglings  of  later  periods.  We  have  searched 
and  recorded  only  that  which  promises  to  be  accepted 
as  permanent  history. 

Maying  explained  all  that  is  known  regarding  the 
turmoil  at  Ephesus  instigated  by  Demas  or  Demetrius, 
Diotrephes  and  the  artisans  working  in  gold  and  silver 
jewelry  for  the  goddess  Diana,  and  having  seen  that  no 
possible  doubt  can  exist  that  the^  were  a  powerful 
Dranch  of  the  Solonic  organization,  it  is  in  order  to  f  ol- 

tTi  For  somethins  more  on  the  ufppeanmns  of  Jesus,  see  Myer's  iTono. 
£cB.,  in  verb.,  CkrUhuliiiider:  "Darnach  schildert  Johannes  Damascenas  im 
8.  Jahrh.  das  Bild  Christi.  womit  der  im  11.  j'ahrh.  bokannt  Koworden'^  Be- 
ricnt  des  Lentalns  and  die  bvzantiniscben  Cf.  harmoniren,  z.  B.  die  in  Ra- 
▼enna  nnd  Rom,  welche  Christas  mit  korcem,  sespaltenem  Bart,  langem, 
in  der  Mitte  gescheiteltem  Haar.  nnd  edlen  Zfige  darstellen.  Die  C.  in 
den  Katakomben  des  Pontianus  nnd  Calixtns  stammen  aus  dieser  Zeit.    So 


bleibt  der  Typus  in  den  Mosaiken  anf  dem  Smaragdbildnis.'* 

Reber.  EinigmoM^  p.  80,  migfa 
the  Bryennian  Kii^yva  vrrpofi,   the  telMale  points  of  the  Clementine  Btoo^ 


tTt  Mr.    Reber.  EiHigmaM^  p.  80,  might  add  the  n  *./  Ozyhrynchns  finds. 


niMoiM.  the  Pliny  LeUen,  and  above  all  the  newly-decipiaered  InKHpUom,  to 
bia  list  when  he  says:  "The  sacred  writings  of  the  therapentsB.  the  Ho- 
brew  version  of  Matthew,  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  first  of  Pet  ;r,  for* 
nish  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  now  form  the  life  of  christianitv.'* 
So  with  equal  prevision  does  Smith,  Miblioal  DietUmarpt  458,  say:  *'The  day 
of  Pentecost  is  the  birth-day.*'  Every  encyclopedia  confirms  it.  Neander, 
FUmUmg^    I.,  c.  1.  /Ml.,  has  it,  where  be  says :    'The  Pentecost  which,  the 


that  it  was  here  that  the  membership  was  swollen  from  120  to  8,000  nud 
that  they  had  all  things  common.  And  it  all  confesses  that  th!c  "firs, 
plan'.''  was  the  opening  of  the  long-latent  microcosm  and  its  firtt  oa&biEa. 
hto  a  vast  fatore  economic  movement  for  temporal  talvution. 
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low  fariher  this  work  of  planting  christianitj  among 
these  and  similar  labor  organizations  existing  at  that 
auspicious  moment  in  uncounted  numbers,  and  in  deep 
secrecy  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Our  purpose  is  to 
show  that  the  apostles  used  these  unions  as  a  welcome 
and  genial  home.*" 

The  history  of  the  early  plant  is  inyolyed  in  mystery. 
No  one  has  ever  explained  why  Peter,  Titus,  Thaddeos, 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  others  of  Uie  companions  of 
Jesus  disappeared  from  view,  nor  whither  they  went 
We  lose  track  of  them  many  years,  when  they  reappear 
by  some  letter  or  quarrel,  to  sink  back  again  into  the 
recesses  of  obscurity,  perhaps  neyer  to  be  seen  or  heard 
of  again.  These  mysterious  companions  of  Jesus  are 
nearly  all  down  in  the  Breviary  of  Martyriology,  as  hay- 
ing suffered  death  in  the  persecutions.  One  is  struck 
with  the  overshadowing  mystery  which  enshrouds  Pe- 
ter aud  his  co-workers  m  Asia  Minor,  Titus  in  his  nine- 
teen years'  hiding  in  Tyre  and  Cassarea,  John  in  his  im- 
mense labors  building  up  the  celebrated  seven  churches 
of  Asia.  Into  what  secret  dens  did  they  creep  all  dur- 
ing those  lost,  untraceable  years?  Yet  we  know  their 
time  was  not  frittered  away;  for  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bor in  secret  cropped  out  all  along  the  line  in  forms  of 
splendid  churches,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  seven  cele- 
brated churches  came  into  being. 

Paul  alone  came  out  openly.  But  even  he  encountered 
trouble  whenever  he  rushed  himself  into  spheres  of  vis- 
able  life.  The  truth  is,  Peter,  Titus,  John,  Thaddeus 
and  others  of  the  original  companions  sequestered  them- 
selves among  the  unions. 

These  innumerable  hives  of  labor  cannot  be  comrared 
with  the  trade  unions  which  we  have  to-day.  There 
was  a  vein  of  loving  fraternity  for  each  other,  foreign 
from  anything  existing  at  the  present  time.  According 
to  the  official  outside  world  the  poor  who  labored  for  a 
livelihood  were  without  souls;  they  had  no  right  under 
the  law  to  marry  and  raise  a  family;  unless  covered 
with  the  legalizing  veil  of  a  burial  attachment  they  and 


partie 

plit,  - 

ease  qni  transforma  le  monde:  tans  lai  (meaning  trade-onionism),  le  chnii- 

tianisme  anrait  6proav^  lea  pins  grandes  difficiut^  non  point   tant  A  a* 

^tablir  qn'  A  prosp^rer." 
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{heir  viiions  were  outlaws;  for  from  the  eonauestSy  a 
OlaudiuSy  a  CsBBar  and  a  Cicero  had  crippled  the  hated 
juB  coeundi  of  Solon  and  made  their  unions  precarious. 
The^  lived  at  their  endeared  common  table,  a  veritable 
institntion,  now  so  completely  outgrown  that  it  is  un- 
known at  the  present  age,  yet  was  the  source  of  their 
principal  economy  and  especially  delightful  to  them  as 
a  medium  of  conyersation,  acquaintance,  sympathies  and 
entertainments.  So  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  literary 
references,  generally  contemptuous,  and  from  inscrip- 
tional  evidence,  these  meals  at  the  common  table  were 
taken  in  the  kuriakos  of  the  microcosmic  family,  each 
member  a  worker  who  paid  an  assessment  every  month 
into  a  common  fund.  The  deacon  and  the  president 
bought  provisions  for  the  entire  brotherhood  with  this 
money,  procuring  purchases  at  wholesale.  None  were 
allowed  at  the  common  table  who  did  not  pay  the  regu- 
lar assessments,  unless  disabled  by  being  out  of  work, 
by  sickness,  aid  age,  infancy  or  some  other  good  excuse. 
When  afterwards  ihe  christians  knocked  and  were  ad- 
mitted, persecution,  banishment  in  mines  and  dungeons 
served  as  an  excuse.  No  humiliating  charity,  no  phase 
of  the  later  eleemosynary  system,  no  beggary  were  ever 
known  in  these  organizations.  It  was  the  law  of  Solon, 
as  brought  to  Athens  from  Amasis  Pharaoh  of  Egypt» 
and  set  up  at  the  Prytaneum,  that  everyone  should  be 
able  to  give  an  honest  and  satisfactory  account  of  how 
he  or  she  made  a  living  and  the  Solonic  unions  followed 
the  law  down  to  the  suppression  by  the  prelates  in  A.D. 
863. 

Their  system  of  common  meals  was  therefore  no  new 
thing.  It  was  Pythagorean;  and  among  aristocrats  had 
been  held  in  contempt  as  an  abomination  of  the  poor, 
since  the  abuse  of  it  at  Sybaris  ages  before.*^' 

As  shown  by  their  anaglyphs,  and  especially  those 
of  the  scholfld  in  subterranean  Ilome,  they  were  allowed 
to  believe  they  were  gifted  vdth  a  soul;  a  great  comfort 
acting  both  ways,  in  inspiring  both  to  hope  and  man- 
hood.   In  these  secret  recesses,  tkey  taught  themselves 

tTS  Chrysostom,  Workt,  I.,  pp.  846,  007,  1(04,  1040:  V.  278,  6M:  X.  6M, 
"Sybaritica  menta;"  Vide  notam,  X.,  654.  Sybaria  in  Manoa  GrsBcia  wat 
naered  in  antiauity,  at  being  the  city  where  was  practiced  all  the  wanton 
••M  of  the  Pythagorean  system.  The  meals  were  partaken  in  common,  as 
in  the  Solonio  unions;  baths,  after  the  idea  of  the  lieentions  rich.  But  this 
wat  under  the  Pythagorean  system  of  optimates  and  must  by  no  means  b« 
confooiuUd  with  the  common  table  ceremonies  of  the  labor  nnioat. 
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to  read,  write,  speak  in  public,  sing,  compose,  f  argive, 
knd  love  oue-another,  believe  in  immortality,  secim 
each  other  employment,  and  the  true  art  of  convivial  en- 
joyment. Each  union  acted  both  Booialty  and  politi- 
cally; socially,  because  it  cultivated  mutual  assistance, 
respect,  honor  and  loye;  pohtically,  because,  under  the 
law  the  union  itself  was  obliged  to  be  framed  after,  and 
imitate  the  democratic  city.  The  rules  were  so  strin- 
gent that  punishment  was  inflicted  after  death  for  aui< 
cide,  bv  denying  the  offender  the  right  of  buriaL"*  If 
a  lazj-Dones  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  a  sponge  and 
failed  to  pay  his  monthly  assessments,  for  the  first  of- 
fense he  was  fined  and  told  to  work,  the  employment 
being  furnished  him  by  the  union ;  for  the  third  offense 
he  was  expelled  and  the  disg^race  indelibly  recorded 
against  him  by  being  inscribed  upon  a  stone  slab  as 
minutes  of  the  judgment  before  whose  tribunal  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced.""  It  is  understood  that  the  or- 
ator Dion  ChriaoBtom  refers  to  these  eranic  rules  as  they 
were  applied  to  the  very  early  christians  who  are  known 
to  have  shielded  their  brothers  and  their  faith  in  this 
deep  seclusion  for  safety,  and  also  to  have  been  as  strict 
against  laziness  as  the  unions  themselves  of  which  they 
now  formed  a  part'"  There  are  even  inacriptions  dis- 
covered showing  the  decrees  or  charters  on  which  these 
societies  were  founded,  and  the  stipulations  itemizing 
the  various  uses  to  whioh  the  moneys  "*  of  the  unions 

irt  HomiDi..  Bt  CtL  U  Sodai..  /okt.  LamiBitma.  id  J^:  Lim  OaOtftt;  "I»b 

""•o'Foncwl,  'ah^'eU..    pp.  40,  41.  ti.    Fining  of  i 

msmbgrliDia  Ihe  ciRbt  to  toib.    Tbii  seisritr  b»  b< 

tiamt  imm'orili'iT;  "sTque^'^naic^'dHbauillei  oa  dei  nimalla,  qi' 
ifiDli  chiue  de  ['  trine.-  In  Aai*  Minar,  lul^,  lod  Grneca,  il  wu  tb* 
umi,  Wanri,  ICUUuiini  tamtorl,  pp.  60-1,  'Apyim  r^iMi.     "Tti  if-ii^t  *nju« 

■rt».''  Id  hi:  "U  pBn»  dclV  Olio  ii»  il  ditonOTB  per cbi  titn  tre  vaif  coa- 
vLnlo  reo."    Tuffy.  Op.  CO..  1194^  Pollni  (KtumaMoM.  VIII,,  43.      Thii  Ct^ 

ic'i'aad  all  Iha  olhtra  bad  a  trade  it'^whicb   Ihej  fabored.  ondcr  the 'lam 

«i  Di'oQ''cbrno>tom,  Any  InV^twr.  (^m  "or' Gil  ban  WakeGeM"  La% 
I§ao.  pp..  IGl-lM.  CoEverialioD  betvccD  Diogaaoa  and  Sinapii.  Heic  Dio 
■ilea  Ae  abiik*  a  uren  handljag.    Ttaia  waa  dariii(  the   lilalloic   et  iba 

tai  Lndcra,  Dion.  IOmI..  p.  ItG:  '%  dam  (roaaen  Korkvriliachan  Decral 
Dbet  dia  SliflDDC  dar  DioDTiisc  wird  auadrdcklicli  dar  t^ali  .oigMahn. 
n>  mil  dam  Gelda  in  machen  aaia  werda;  waimn  U  ■»  ,i  rx  £n.  iw 
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abould  be  puL  The  Twelve  Tables  demanded  it.*"  The 
unions  vhen  allowed  to  career  unmolested  were  always 
the  recipients  of  another  boon.  They  were  exempt  from 
military  duties-  Dr.  Gorius  discovered  these  exemp- 
tions of  the  Roman  collegia,  as  proved  by  important  in- 
acriptions  in  the  Columbarium  near  the  Appian  "Way, 
and  to  which  ve  have  alreadv  made  reference.  The 
•oenic  eranista  were  completely  exempted  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor."* 

Nor  could  the  unions  under  the  law  dispose  of  or  in 
any  manner  alienate  their  property  which  they  held  in 
oommos.  By  a  far-sighted  and  wise  jurisprudence  the 
Solonic  dispensation  a  thousand  years  before  had  com- 
pletely recognized  the  gap  vhicn  yavms  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  property,  and  arranged  that  when  men 
combined  together  under  its  provisionB,  they  were  to  be 
R  miorocosm  of  a  perfect  government,  enlarged  from 
the  family,  and  in  imitation  of  the  ideal  political  gov- 
ernment. Thus  the  ideal  grew  out  of  the  perfect  social- 
ism which  always  exists  in  every  well  regulated  family. 
This  was  enough.  The  conception  was  grand.  It 
proved  too  sage  to  stand  the  blasts  of  human  ambition 
and  cupidity.  Socrates  gave  an  influential  life  and  a  pre- 
christian  martyrdom  for  it;  Plato,  his  true  friend  and 
devotee,  succeeded  him  with  his  immortal  Republic  and 
Laws;  Jesus  came  and  went,  like  the  rest,  a  martyred 
victim  to  this  beautiful  idea  of  social  ownership,  and 
the  working  millions,  robbed  of  the  possession  of  what 
their  hands  created,  found  themselves  blessed  with  a 
Solonic  dispensation  which  guaranteed  them  privilege 
and  security  to  convert  their  units  into  mutual  gooda 
Man  in  the  brotherhood  stands  out  as  a  family,  a  unit 
in  society;  commonownerof  the  products  all  create.  It 
was  thus  through  the  great  Solonic  dispensation,  that 


,  «  Wmluini.    i?i«.  Cbrp.  Pr^., 

p.  «.    .paokioc  o 

I  Ibe  ■ncicDI  Romin 
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the  oomiDon  property  of  tlteoe  nuioDB  became  inslMn- 
«ble." 

A  profound  wonder  went  abroad  among  the  uniniti- 
ated, at  an  earl;  date,  regarding  the  spread  of  the 
christian  culture.  Writers,  whose  books  are  not  lost, 
expressed  astonishment  that  it  could  have  been  impreg- 
nated BO  early  into  the  heathen  jungles.  Arnobiua  ad- 
mires the  rapidity  with  which  the  Word  reached  the 
Indiana  in  the  East  and  found  the  Britons  in  the  North, 
or  as  he  terms  it,  the  West™  An  astonishing  sequel  to 
his  words  has  within  recent  years  reached  us  in  form  of 
a  tell-tale  inscription  found  in  the  ruins  of  their  church, 
built  early  in  the  apostolic  age  and  by  the  men  sent  out 
Joseph  of  Arimsthea  is  a  wonderful,  newly  discovered 
subject.  He  planted  perhaps,  at  Glastonbury.  Who 
else?  The  inscriptions  recently  found  there,  record  a 
trade  union  of  the  carpenters,  and  a  gift  of  some  land 
for  the  members  to  ereot  their  kuriakos,  donated  by 
Pudens,  the  friend  of  Paul,  who  secured  permission  of 
a  British  king  named  Cogidubnus  who  legalized  the 
transaction.  Pudens,  who  was  later  in  Rome,  lived 
among  the  Solonio  collegia,  married  Claudia,  a  christ- 
ian woman  also  mentioned  in  Paul's  epistles,  became  the 
warm  friend  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  was  mentioned  in 
scripture,  died  a  martyr,  and  his  ashes  are  now  dug  up 
from  the  under-groand  cells  of  a  collegium  with  a  boriu 
attachment,  containing  his  inscription  and  remains  of 
his  cinerary  urn.  This  strange  find  proves  that  the 
cause  of  the  mysteriously  rapid  growth  of  the  Word 
was  none  other  than  the  secret  unions  existing  in  all 

HI  ThBM  Uvi  Hiliut  dlipoul  of  oonunon  propntf,  htld  cood  down  to 
Vdantlnlni  uid  Val«ai.  In  loQahlnit  upon  tliciii,  ws  quota  Onalor  d(  Ca*. 
■igofeo.  ffut.  Clou,  Obv.,  p.  240:  ''Lftoft  proprlMte  AUi< —  .--t.*--...--    _.__. 


_    ,_  _.     ...  *  blsni  dotonWcorpowiioalndiirtriolla. 

DlclpAjv  on  roUglBaid,  on  vlrtn  dot  prindpeo  qua  noai  ftvoDi  Atablli  d>ii* 
li«p1l»  I.  de  est  onvrigB.  L'lDi^^iiKblltKi  d«*  bleoi  deo  jacudn  Ht  can- 
ts piT  an  gnad  nombce  do  lol*.  entre  lutm.  per  ana  lal  da  VdeDtlnloi 

:im  domlDU  dAmlgranuit.  \a  carporii  lor  JpiproprlBtsmqaA  ramotfat/  " 
.  T>»ld.,  lib.  Xln.,  Kl.  t1.,  Irf,  S,  ma  Cbd.  Tiwd..  XIII.,  ta.  xl..  1^.  t: 
iDdl  oniDea,  ul  DiilculirlDnini  damlnlsm  pertinentM.  at  id  nUoTain  Jon 
nddiDtut  dominli."    Th«  domlDoi  la  In  tha  iimc  muna r.  {«•<- 

....  ^^^  ,^_ 

iw.    Sea  Dtgat.  XLV" 

„  oiItU.  :  "Tun  TOloeltar  cnrrtt  oarmo  4u,    ut,    obb 

.-urn  In  KiU  Jailsi  motnt  marlt  I>oni,  nunc  Intn  pneoa 

»  DM  Ipaoi  iDdM  UtMl  a  puM  Orlentli,  Deo   Ipooa   IMnaDM  ■   porta 
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knovQ  and  aocesdUe  porta  of  the  eartli.**'  Another 
thing,  deeply  withdrawn  bat  obaerved  by  Dr.  Maori,  is 
that  the  eranos  as  typical  for  all  Solonic  brotherhoods, 
was  of  a  dual  nature,  one  side,  the  eranikai  dikai  being 
■omewhat  viaible  in  political  dealings  with  the  state. 
We  have  shown  this  political  tendency  of  the  eranos  in 
its  habit  of  loaniuf;  money  to  slaves  desiring  to  buy 
theniselTes  free,  but  we  are  not  altogether  informed 
whether  such  transactions  were  carried  out  in  the  my^ 
teries  with  the  nsual  secrecy  or  not. 

We  now  proceed  to  set  forth  that  It  was  these  myriad 
occult  unions  of  labor  which  were  made  use  of  during 
the  earlier  planting  of  the  Word.  The  personal  com- 
panions of  Jesus  seem  to  have  disappeared.  Neverthe* ' 
lesB  their  work  was  most  thoroughly  done.  When  all 
die  vast  labors  of  this  planting  were  accomplished 
there  came  a  long  period  of  levening,  acoompanied  by  a 
fierce  melee  of  contentions;  aod  according  to  the  the- 
ory of  the  authoriiiea  we  have  quoted  it  did  nothing 
very  bad  by  the  two  centuries  of  wranglings.  On  the 
whole,  if  we  be  allowed  to  count  progressive  steps  by 
eons  instead  of  years  it  worked  well;  for  althougn  the 
votaries  of  egoism  got  control  of  the  economic  half  of 
the  great  original  plan  of  salvation  actuallr  for  the  first 
century  carried  out  in  miniature,  such  as  the  microcosm 
copying  and  enlarging  the  family,  they  succeeded  at 
last  in  utterly  ruining  it,  establishing  the  faith  of  Paul 
in  A  life  to  come  while  dethroning  the  demands  of 

wr  LU.,  iHsMf.  flBil.,  betin)  bli  Isiniw]  work  irltb  ■  daicriptlon  ot 
■ham  mod  ut  ■DBljiia  ot  ihair  nams,  aa  though  ihe  lerm  Jpanx  aboald  b* 
traical  tor  all  iha  ran.    Ha  aipUiaa  Ibal  tbej  ■■wara  ala  at  a  comiDea  la- 
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Jtmea  "*  uid  John  that  there  is  no  salvation  withoat 
works;  and  we  bare  to-day  the  mooking  skeleton  of  ft 
Oonstantinian  church  iDBtead  of  the  warm,  loving  inter- 
mntnal  Christianity  of  Jesna. 

We  find  it  impossible,  in  fact  useless,  to  follow  these 
disaeminators  of  the  Word  consecutively,  either  topo- 
grapioall;  or  chronologically;  but  shall  for  the  present 
endeavor,  so  far  aa  is  Imown  of  their  mysterious  career, 
to  keep  within  the  period  embracing  the  reigns  of  Cal- 
igula and  Claudius,  and  shall  notice  evidences  that  they 
used  to  an  enormous  extent  the  kuriakoi.  or  houaes,  ot 
these  lords,  who  were  presidents  of  the  secret  unions. 

The  Roman  conquests  were  at  an  end.  With  JuHiia 
CKsar,  Cioero  and  the  lex  Jnlia,  the  Solonio  unions  were 
far  from  being  exterminated  as  bad  been  hoped  by  the 
senatorial  power  of  the  optimatea.  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius had  lived  upon  the  first  actual  imperial  throne 
and  had  been  too  wise  and  prudent  to  molest  them.  Je- 
ans, their  first  kurios  of  uib  "Word "'"or  Logos  had 
come,  offered  a  Lamb's  sacrifice  and  gone,  leaving  the 
world  his  primitive  diasporio  brotherhood  pattertiea  ex- 
actly from  the  existing  thousands  with  which  proHwn- 
Bular  Rome  more  than  ever  teemed  and  had  appointed 
trained  missionaries,  giving  them  scope  to  the  ntter- 
most  ends  of  the  earth.  AjiA  what  was  that  WordT*" 
It  was  labor,  work,  performance  of  citizen  duty. 

Fitting  these  fundamental  physical  proofa  to  our 
work  and  arguing  that  they,  with  tne  so-called  spiritual, 
were  prominent  as  economic  factors  of  their  scneme,"' 

tuEpUI.Jama,T.,l.    -Ih^,  t  f.ffM*n>^|>y*nr  tA>  ■HVntr.vni   nlf« 

^'■v  vaSu«  i;«AitJ>v«Hu.  Aitkin,  Jobn.  iv..  IS;  CraMBI  Invalulh  IMBUa 
tliui  Ibil',  thx  ■  man  Uy  ilooa  hit  lifa  for  bli  IrlsDiU. 

"0  Niunder,  Fiant..  Book  V.,  Vol..  1.,  uya  ot  John:  "Ai  Chrill  tmn- 
MDi>  bi>  Word  or  Wordi  (hii  A<St«.  t;>  Mo^r*.  bi>  t-^)   ■■    tha  Word 

UiD  ot  lit'e?  tha' word  oMile^  ■o°johii°mi^l  tharabr  ha  indnLd  to'dbti» 

Siita  Kim  or  tha  Word  trhich  ii  God."  Th<i  ii  telling  vary  nar  Philo'i 
ulrnctiOD  ot  (ha  LoRoi. 
••1  Adam  Smith.  Wcaia  of  flattomi,  hai  laiHtlfled  labor  with  a  maaa  of 
proolk  noTor  ret  rMotad  thai  labor  la  diTlDe  pa*at;  In  being  ibo  lolo  buita 
of  all  w*  hara:  and  that  wblcb  n<iurtih<<*,aiti  1:1  with  haalth  and  apini  Itaa 
■t  tha  bottom  of  homa  oomforta,  weuii  na  trwaj  from  templation  and 
VTDDK  uid  cnatc*  plantltade  and  ahunilint  treaaum  tot  familj  and  mb- 
monwMltli,  la  aacr*d.  Adam  Smith  tslla  ni  that:  "Lalwt  la  tha  onlj  onl- 
Teraal  aawati  u  acourata  maaan»  ot  tkIue.  or  the  onl^  aMndard  of  which 
wo  ni*T  Gompiira  tb*  TaloM  of  differant  (ommodlDaa  at  all  timaa  and  !■  all 

•MJatomo,  LitUTi,  JTaUu,  OtCttfUv.  c.p.  1.M-:  "I  bajan  te....lM« 
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ve  find  modem  oommentatorfl,  who  bave  had  more  thao 
ordinary  inaight,  expressing  surprise;  eometimeB  al- 
most ago^,  always  hesitating  before  th^  speak  but  too 
conscientious  to  deceive.  Such  were  Mosheim,  Gibbon 
and  Neander.  This  latter  scholar  and  researoher  oare- 
folly,  honestly  and  boldly  prying  into  the  origins,  finds 
deacons,  presbyters  and  other  officers  now  familiar  to 
archnologists  eng^ed  on  a  research  of  the  unions,  all 
busy  in  uie  orfi^anization  whioh  is  plainly  ready-made 
and  older  than  the  christian  church.  He  quotes  honest 
Uosheini,  father  of  Hoclesiastioal  research,  who  finds 
the  same  unaccountable  thing.  We  recommend  the 
reader  who  may  be  in  doubt,  to  read  Neander'a  disserta- 
tioQ  on  the  Planting,  and  follow  this  with  a  perusal  of 
Uosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  is  true  that  Ke- 
ander,  like  Mommsen  is  too  haughty  and  aristocratic  in 
bis  inner  soul  to  come  down  to  l£e  sublime  Word  of  Je- 
sus, who  with  ineffable  humiliation  and  self  abnegation 
was  willing  tor  a  great  and  true  cauee,  whose  realization 
he  knew  to  be  afar  off,  to  impersonate  the  truest  form  of 
the  common  workingman;  but  this  only  intensifies  the 
fundamental  truth  that  he  came  to  aave  that  long  down- 
trodden factor  of  useful  humanity.  If  then,  he  was  in- 
spired, as  claimed,  so  much  the  holier  and  more  richly 
inspired  is  the  movement  of  labor  to-day.    So  much  the 

S eater  is  the  blaspheming  which  the  modern  church 
a  committed  all  along  the  christian  lines,  in  turning 
an  arrogant  front  against  the  disfranchised  millions  on 
whom,  uke  maggots  and  priTileged  paupers,  it  fastens 
and  sucks  and  feeds,  and  whose  solid  substance  its  men 
thanklessly  sap  (or  every  ounce  of  food  and  every  deli- 
cious beverage  without  exception,  that  fattens  them. 

The  Word  was  to  be  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  A  miraculous  power  was  bestowed  upon  a  select 
few  with  which  to  accomplish  it.  Each  and  all  the  orig- 
inal companions  of  Jesus  known  to  have  disappeared, 
returned  and  f^ain  sequestered  themselves,  thus  altera 
nating  between  darkness  and  light  and  their  lapses  from 
tbe  visible  to  the  occult  sometimes  covered  years  of  time 
and  when  they  emerged,  a  new  congregation  always  ap- 
peared 

It  is  known  that  Peter  and  Clement  worked  faithfully 
and  harmoniously  togeUier,  and  that  Clement  wrote  the 
last  Kerugms  Fetioa  or  sermons.    Ibey  were  in  exist- 
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eoce  when  Clement  of  Alexandria  liyed,  for  he  used 
them.  Hegesippus  the  first  historian  of  the  ohurch  had 
Peter's  GospeL  Now  it  is  recorded  that  Peter,  before 
going  to  Bome,  traveled  as  far  eastward  as  the  Euphra- 
tes, taking  in  Constantinople  and  Chalcedony  and  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a  copy  of  his  teachings.  But 
everything  regarding  this  great  journey  reste  in  pro- 
foundest  mystery.  It  is  certain  that  he  built  up  the 
church  at  Byzantium;  and  this  fact  brings  us  to  our 
important  inquiry. 

On  what  principles  did  Peter  found  the  Byzantine 
church  ?  Begarding  this  we  have  some  inscriptions  and 
recent  finds.  In  the  year  1873,  Fhilotheus  Bryennius, 
head  master  to  the  higher  Greek  school  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  now  the  ordained  metropolitan  of  Nicome- 
dia,  discoyered  in  the  library  of  Jerusalem  and  monas- 
tery of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople,  the 
Teritable  manuscript  used  by  Peter  on  that  journey. 
Peter  was  teaching  in  the  far  off  cities,  such  as  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedony,  and  the  evidence  is  that  he  must 
haye  had  some  assistance  from  secret  onions  who  had 
already  been  located  there.  The  MSS.  found  by  Bryen- 
nius, we  took  the  pains  to  visit  and  inspect  in  our  final 
voyage  in  1896."" 

The  theory  spread  iteelf  abroad  that  the  '^ Teachings" 
were  originally  written  for  a  community  of  converte  in 
some  obscure  locality.**^  Without  the  least  doubt  a 
great  secret  agitation  was  carried  on  among  the  hetaers 

tM  This  discovery  revealed  the  long  lost  ^t^xt  Uirpov,  It  is  none 
other  than  the  celebrated  teaching  of  Peter  which  was  copied  many  timei 
in  the  early  ages,  and  was  current  in  1066  when  this  copy  was  taken.    It  is 


now  called  the  *'Cbro/'  and  was  the  original  of  Peter's  Teaekingt,  going 
current  by  the  name  **Tw'Awo9r6Ktt¥atKtyoii.4rtuAiiaxM..'*  By  Rufinins,  it 
is  called  *'Tke  Judgmmt  qf  Beter.**  It  is  acknowledcea  to  be  of  the  early 
first  century.  See  Dr.  Riddle.  Ante-Nidne  Fath,,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  872-38S.  In 
Chalcedony  directly  over-against  Constantinople,  and  in  plain  view,  there 
has  been  foond  an  inscription  of  a  secret  union,  which  was  that  of  the 
Twelve:  Oehler,  MSS.;  "Nacktrag:  ^havmrai.  in  Kalkedon  bezeichnet  auch 
als  xoiWIr  xoHov  in  einer  Inschrift  fiber  das  Preisterthum  der  Aidrca  dt«c 
Collits,  DialektinadiHJUn;  nr.  3061.  It  is  a  xotKir  rmv  UtUma  'AvocrrrfAMr.  ie. 
union  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

tM/.  Oar.f  iv.,  17, ^sending  the  brotherhoods  a  teacher;  zi.,  S4:  BI  rtc 
«cirf  cr  oucy  cvdi^w  Ira  ik^i  tlK  Koiiim.  «rvrtfpxifv^.  «.r.A.  The  words  "at 
home"  in  the  trans,  are  not  the  true  rendering  for  oucy.  That  they  en- 
dorsed the  common  table  and  the  communal  code,  is  shown  bv  the  other- 
wiie  incomprehensible  slur  cast  by  Paul,  Ook,  iv.,  9,  twitting  their  old  cn»> 


deal,   that  Paul  refers  to  their  eoatom  of  the  commca  meal,   as  week  and 
beggarly. 
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of  the  old  Tmiona  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where 
this  document  was  found,  and  several  important  in- 
flcriptions  have  been  recently  found  there.  But  the 
liertect  proof  afforded  in  the  o^oial  letters  which  were 
exchanged  between  Fliny  and  the  emperor  Trajan  not 
fifty  years  after  the  labors  of  Peter  there,  are  extremely 
interesting  since  they  mention  Christ  and  the  ohristiana 
time  and  again  showing  the  propagandism  of  Peter  to 
be  the  christianizing  in^provements  upon  a  cult  already 
existing  among  a  large  number  of  unions  which  had  the 
common  table  of  the  Solonio  dispensation.  We  shall 
produce  these  valuable  evidences,  a  little  later  in  our 
ohapter  on  Trajan. 

Tie  Bryennian  IHdachse  Pelreu  or  Teachings  of  Pe- 
ter come  squarely  out  in  many  places  showing  that  this 
itinerant  ambassador  used  the  unions.  In  one  place  it 
speaks  of  "  making  churches,  hiriaka  in  the  secret  so- 
cieties.'""  In  another  place  the  brothers  were  taught 
to  love  one  another  and  the  injunction  is  repeated  verb- 
atim: "Thon  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  and  at 
the  close  of  this  ohapter  is  an  indiscriminate  command- 
ment against  charity  other  than  so  far  as  that  word 
covers  its  original  signification  which  is  the  moral  and 
humane  and  not  the  economic;  and  warning  us  to  kiod- 
nesa  and  sympathy  for  onr  fellow  men.***  Peter's  code 
of  teachings  likewise  required  the  dietribution  of  the 
first  fmitfl,  another  requirement  of  the  older  unions,  in- 
grafted into  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  to  this  day.*"  The 
second  ohapter  of  the  Didachie  enjoins  against  the  hea- 
thenisms, which  as  charged  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  abundantly  shown  in  the  inscriptions,  were  often 
an  abomination  in  the  old  unions,  especially  those  wor- 
shiping the  divinities  Oybele  of  Fhrygia,  Gotytto  of  Ma- 

iDHb..  Dt  Prlfmip.  Pr^.,  I S. 

I  AecacdiDi  1°  l£e  Hsbiawi; 
ir  Muitiaw.    which  vu  vril- 

JT  Our  DH.        It     Jl     kDOWQ  to 

aethodi,    now  loit 
nrcbM  in  liie  onulde  or  worldlf 

-  .□  tha  chiimtiiD  docuine, ,  ._ 

u  100  TWn  bafora  Chritt,  and  roeordwi  Id  m   ...       ^ 

a  qDilfficiUoni  ot  mambBiablp  which  MDdlditei  molt  nbaU   la  be- 

■dmlidon  to  than^iUiH. 

H  AilaxaJ  nrrpn,  »v  Mkia 'AnvrAw*,  cap.  1.,  ii.    Afaliul   tha  cob> 
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oedonia  and  Anubifl  of  Egypt.  These  oiitra|reouB  ini- 
tiatiouB,  often  obscene  to  the  last  degree,  followed  the 
UBagoB  of  the  stricter  and  more  secret  iuitiationa  of  ^le 
official  Eleusisian  mysteries,  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
penetrate  are  now  shown  to  have  mixed  lasciviDusness 
with  hideous  cruelties  and  in  mora  than  one  case  act- 
ual cannibaliam."*  Paul  fought  them;  and  we  shall  ex- 
Slain  hereby,  great  mistakes  that  are  made  in  suppoeing 
e  was  fighting  Peter,  John  and  others  of  the  personiQ 
companions  of  Jesus.  On  the  contraiT  he  was  only 
fighting  against  outrageous  practices  which  lay  io  the 
wiV  of  this  higher  and  refined  syBtem  of  Jesus,  which 
admitted  all  &at  was  good,  and  repudiated  tiie  bad 
that  was  in  them.  This  discovery,  so  long  believed  to 
be  irretrievably  lost,  is  of  inestimable  worth  to  our  ar- 
gument that  Christianity  could  not  have  succeeded  bad 
it  not  had  the  already  more  than  half  christian  Word  in 
thousands  of  secret  unions  with  their  arms  stretched 
open  to  receive  and  protect  them.  It  was  the  substance, 
economical  and  spiritual,  in  that  blessed  docimient 
which  actually  constituted  the  old  original  evangehc 
school.*"  Another  clause  of  the  same  newly  discovered 
document  of  St.  Peter  *°*  is  so  valuable  that  we  give  it 
in  the  text  without  quoting  the  Greek.  It  deals  with  the 
labor  question  and  shows  a  perfect  agreement  with  the 
inscriptions  already  quoted:  "Beception  of  our  breth- 
ren" into  the  eronos:  "But  let  every  one  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  kurioa  or  lord  be  received  and  after- 
wards ye  shall  prove  and  know  him;  for  ye  shall  have 
understanding  right  and  left.  If  he  who  cometh  is  a 
wayfarer,  assist  mm  as  far  as  ye  are  able;  but  he  ehaQ 
not  remain  with  you  except  for  two  or  tiiree  days,  if 
needy.     But  if  he  willeth  to  abide  with  you,  being  a 

•HftawH.  .^pMt.  K:  "51  qaii  apUcopni,  mnt  pmbrteT,  ant  dUcom, 
»  ejiiB,  aut  m  beitiii  vbrBptum  lut  ■nffocmtum,  deponil 


TW  rit  mi^M.fit 


DtobibDiL"  ^^Poi  daad*  ol  cumibiliim,  hs  Mdo,  iiijrsrb.  Aitm^ 


Uia  pbtllic  colt,  Clemsnl  ol  AJei.    Pntrtfl,.  p.  78.   c.  1:  To- 


tSJS.7! 


f  OrliCD.  Ad  MoWl,  ilii..  S»4.  Id  liko  mmiKr  nukai  (Itnuoo  to  (hii 
Ga*pal  aM>ater.  It  wm  ■  put  of  Ihis  Doctrine.  It  want  bj  Iba  uina  at 
Ell^vwa  rei  («y«Y»«4i(U«iij  Hra  Ui-rpm  luayYiUau.  and  *ira*ll  with  Iha  no- 
(ioo*  ol  tba  Ian.  Wa  ictar  to  aoiiliarr  avidanca  In  Tlwodonii,  BmnL  fit. 
it.  l  who  dscUrai  il  wu  abiooltic  la  bafng  tba  UlnUon  of  iba  prolau- 
rlM,  who  otharwiu  had  nottalnii.    Thia  Fathai  calla  It  Bicr>*^l«.  ■!«'  If. 

M" *«<■»«(  firtitut  'AnrriliMr,  cap.  iIL.  Camp.  IZ  T*tm..  iij.,  la 
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tradesmaQ,  let  him  work  and  eat:  and  if  he  hath  no 
trftde  aocording  to  ;onr  underBtanding,  see  to  it  that 
as  a  chrintian,  he  shall  not  lire  with  you  idle.  But  if  he 
willeth  not  to  work,  he  is  a  ohriatmonger."  Now  this 
regulation  which  outlines  the  character  of  oandidates 
tor  initiation  into  the  eeoret  society,  greatly  resembles 
many  described  on  stone  slabs  where  sometimes  elab- 
orate details  are  given.  We  have  already  explained 
them.*"  The  filth  chapter  of  this  document  is  especially 
interesting,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  things  and  persons  to 
be  avoided.  Special  provision  is  made  against  admit- 
ting the  wandering  tramps,  fakirs  and  deceivers  who  as 
Celsus  tells  us,  and  Lucian  confirms,  wandered  like  vag- 
abonds over  the  country  in  quest  of  opportunity  to 
crawl  into  the  unions  and  sponge. 

Another  scripture  of  Peter's  teachings,  is :  "  Let  no 
one  who  is  at  variance  with  his  fellow,  come  together 
with  you  ontil  reconciled."*"  It  appears  as  though 
the  hagioi,  etatbee,  agathos,  of  the  ancient  unions  were, 
in  the  pre-Christian  stage,  for  all  the  members  of  the 
koinoD,  direct  and  without  an  intercessor;  and  that  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  original  wisdom  they  were 
bound  to  love  one  another,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  if  no  other,  that  in  so  doing  they  furnish  the  com- 
mon table,  and  each  other  with  employment  But  the 
introdncUon  of  the  post- messianic  period  shirked  the 
original  direct  self-help  principle  on  another,  viz  Christ. 
This  intermediary  is  Neaoder'a  buttress  of  hope. 

Not  unfrequently  we  come  in  oontaot  with  inscrip- 
tions which  speak  of  the  ex-apostles. ""  They  appear 
to  be  of  the  purely  pagan  class,  and  a  closer  inspection 
of  their  remains  by  the  archseologists  reveals  toe  fact 
that  exapostoloi  or  evangelists  attached  to  their  mith- 
raio  cult  were  a  common  thing.  We  are  only  led  by 
their  tempting  inscriptions  into  a  world  of  wonder,  and 

■n  S«  (wio  ia  verb.  Charity. 

■n  H*t*  niia,  <rg  Bad  pcrlsct  coDlormltr  to  lbs  mora  ■nclani  Solonie 

f  Otblei,  MSS.:  "K«n»  nr  itusariAar,"  ■aoibar  colleia  of  Iba 
Twal**.  Aiilo:  "K<>i>>*v»vJt»iwT4A.t  gghmdans  iDKbTifi.  RbImb  ant 
dan  luwlnSaa  Tbiakiacbea  Maerei.  p.  M,  fllhrt  nieb  danTiiiw  ■□  rniw- 
rn  THv  Tixnrw  t»  ark  'Ihhh  iu  'EUkjrtvm.''  Tbii  ii  aDotbar  collaia  el 
tha  TwgWa.  Tat  in  tlia  patm  lUfa.  Di.  Oabtai  rafaci  ID  iDDnmarabla  in- 
icrlptioni,  found  in  tba  towna  at  ihaanciant  Kallatpant  and  iha  Boipboma, 
■I  wall  ■(  in  tfaa  ialatidl  ol  tba»  aaai:  "KeKiJ^  Raiucb.  Mat.,  XVItt., 
IW).  p.  MS.  nr.  21 :  iuarrdrH  t^  mnp  rff  vvrsiDU  avM^i.  MuHinaiL  .ittM. 
MHO..  tV„  ISA  p.  I«-147<:  rj  nt«r,  PanUkapMiiD.  Laqnchav,  IL.  m. 
m^:  Uavt.  afm.,  ni..  I«7B>1«.  p.  n,  or.  lis. 
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mast  wait  tor  more  li^ht  to  dawn  through  them  opoa 
flome  perhaps  aatonishmg  tr&it  of  the  history  of  ohnst- 
ianity.  Certain  it  ie,  that  the  old  mithraic  uaions,  long 
before  the  Advent,  used  to  send  out  evangelizing  apo«- 
ties,  as  propagators  of  their  oult  which  is  known  by 
many  inscriptional  and  as  many  collateral  evidences  to 
have  more  than  any  other,  resembled  Christianity. 

Wbiston  and  many  other  oritioal  and  honest  mriters, 
declared  that  the  Doctrines  of  Peter  "were  the  most  sa- 
cred of  the  oanonioal  books  of  the  New  Testament"  and 
they  appear  to  be  verbatim,  or  as  may  have  been  be- 
lieved, inspired  copies  of  the  exact  language  of  Jeans, 
delivered  at  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Zion,  to  the  eleven 
apostles  assembled  there,  after  the  resurrection.  They 
embraced  the  common  table,  and  made  a  demand  that 
all  labor  and  assist  one-another  as  in  a  perfect  family. 
They  entered  into  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  along  wiUi 
the  eighty-four  Petrine  laws  called  canons  of  St.  Peter, 
practically  suppressed  hut  still  extant  in  the  Latin,  and 
used  by  us,  aa  preserved  in  the  Benedictine  copies  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.*"  Mr.  Gibbon  was  in  doubt 
whether  Peter  took  them  from  some  apocryphal  book  or 
an  unwritten  tradition;  but  thia  latter  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  our  suggestion  that  be  committed  them  to 
memory  simply  by  hearing  them  pronounced,  as  persons 
sometimes  have  the  memory  to  do.  Fetor,  it  ia  lEnown, 
spoke  Ghreek  fluently  and  wroto  it  eo  well  that  Dr. 
Smith  declares  his  eramnier  and  composition  compared 
well  with  Panl's.  But  the  ordinary  reader  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  short  distance  which  separates  Galilee  from 
Syria  in  southern  Asia  Minor,  or  the  large  commerd^ 
tnffio  from  the  North. 

There  occur  many  strange  expressions  recorded  in 
different  early  writings,  like  the  Protevangeliom  <rf 
James,  all  pointing  to  the  universal  habit  of  the  poorer 
people,  of  eating  at  a  common  table,  practicing  strictly 
the  marriage  or  highly  virtuous  social  relations,  instead 

K<  AwM.  AjKtL,  tH:  "PrBcIplmD*,  a<  BpiKOpui  r«  scclesin  id  poU» 
Ula  habcit.  Nim  ij  pcalioua  bomiDnm  aniiiHi  Sdei  aJDi  coniDillsiidB 
■imt,  mulls  Dli^uc  magii  apoitogiit.  el  de  pecunlii  muuuiam  diri,  ol  U- 
lini  Aibiir«Ia  dispfioscntur^  D«qu«  noD  ram  limore  Dai,  aaEaaiRriae  aallici- 
ludine  per  preBbyteroA  hc  dUcDDOB  eroEamuT  in  jjauporu.     Parcipial  4n(aa 

lornm  fralom  nini  opu«  b»be(,  ds  qng  modo  ipie  poitmora  loco  biibaUS. 
qaani  cctari.     Ordinavli  calm    lei  Dei.  oi  qui    aluri  InMnioiiI  da  dtui 
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of  thelftx  and  diBsoIute  condition  prevaOiiigeTeiTwbere 
at  that  time.***  Something  was  done  oyer  and  beyond 
the  merely  epiritual,  such  as  Paul  is  known  to  have  ex- 
clusively taught  and  held  to.  Peter,  John,  James  and 
the  other  personal  companions  of  Jesus  and  even  Jesus 
himself,  all  gave  ont  instractions,  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  the  body.  On  this,  we  have  many  power- 
ful passages  in  the  writings  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the 
movement,  '**  and  several  strong  references  to  the  same 
sentiment  which  certainly  prevuled  to  such  a  large  ex- 
tent that  it  was  considered  in  the  early  organization 
the  economical  factor  in  Christianity  and  indispenBably 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  spiritual.**' 

The  life,  adventures  and  martyrdom  of  Fanl  are  now, 
after  an  immense  adverse  criticism  under  the  Tubingen 
school,  considered  good  history.  But  still  more  recent 
than  Dr.  Baur,  and  the  literary  critics,  are  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  strictly  scientific  age,  and  we  are  at  last  m 
poseesfiion  of  the  archseological  monuments  which  re- 
cord the  names  of  persons  Paul  used;  and  espeoially  of 
those,  who  were  entrusted  to  carry  his  celebrated  epis- 
tles from  place  to  place,  such  as  Tychicus.  Peter,  and 
the  other  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  notablj-  Thad* 
deus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  who  it  is  now  believed  went 
northward  and  planted  in  Britain,  Philipp  who  hid  for 
nineteen  years  in  Ceesarea;  all  preached  among  and  un- 
der the  friendly  Rgis  of  the  secret  unions  who  endorsed, 
loved  and  protected  them.  This  explains  the  phenom- 
enal success  of  ancient  Christianity.    It  was  economical 

NiPn<«..  cap.  iiiL.,S:  "And  I  [jDupta,  (poma  at  Mirrl,  looked  down 
■rooDd  It."  stc,    ll  wH  thii  Jimga  who  wai  ihe   cBlgbcMed  »>k  of   the 

Hi'Ths  .inoiteKcCbiutUvUsMira  tall  of  Iba  cire-uk[aff  ipiiil  ef  Ilia  urly 
cborch  0  [gill  i»  lion  I,  Tbar  (boo  Ui>l  mambeii  bid  lo  voik,  Mm  aoa 
par  Ifaeir  tilhai.      Tha  enlira  liitb  Book  i*  acoDomic  lod  b»ad  od   ibao- 

Werf:  SpHUd  ot  Timet,  I..  £2;  "Ba  ie  doeci^"  i.,  2S^  ii.,  17,  H>,  tS:  "Tiltb 
whhout  work!  ii  dead."  Tbia,  tea  lb,  IB.  bid  laterance  (o  lh«  Monmfc 
qnolion.  "It  Ibeia  come  onto  youi  aSKmbl^,"  clc,  il..  S,  ahowi  tbil  tbe 
uiamblr  iDQit  biva  bees  *D  inMM.  "  Co  to,  now,  jt  ricb  men.  Waap 
■nd  bowl  lor  TOur  miieriei  tbal  gbill  come  upoD  ^on,"  v.,  1.  Aula,  v.,  £ 
"  Bebold  Iba  bira  ot  tbe  Uboursri."  Auin.  v.,  11;  "Iiani  irck  nmcat 
joa.  let  him  cell  toe  tba  alden."  Tbe  ttw«  □rliinBt  ideal  of  ac""""  — 
(iipaiior  to  eiar^tbiiut  i>  alM  aean  in  Irensoa,  Omtra  Bar..  V,. 
•Ia«whara.  alibonBh  ia  olhei  placea  01 
macbaioiu  hlnliiui  of  tha  aiigmT. 


1   ihinb   b*  * 
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aaA  planted  among  the  lowly,  prospered  and  thriTod 
down  to  the  disastrous  days  when,  beaatifol  in  mosica] 
and  industrial  genius,  it  fell  a  Buffering  rictim. 

In  consequence  we  find  that  the  leaser  myBtaries, 
those  initiating  the  proletarian  class  into  the  tbouBands 
of  self-help  societies,  were  prone  to  imitate  the  greater 
or  ofQcial  Initiationfl.  So  far  an  they  knew  and  dared, 
tbey  imitated  the  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Uleusinian 
rites,  and  we  are  told  that  it  maddened  the  Athenians, 
who  took  affront  at  their  presumption.  A  raging  per- 
secution followed  the  adoption  of  a  law  against  uie  in- 
troduotion  into  Athens  of  stranger  divinities  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  of  the  youth,  under  which  Socra- 
tes, Ninos  and  Theoris  suffered  death  and  many  others 
were  persecuted."*  But  were  the  Athenians  alone  in 
this?  After  the  Boman  conquests  and  even  before,  it 
was  found  that  large  amounts  of  money  could  be  made 
out  of  the  gullible  superstitions  of  the  poorer  claHaes 
who  would  pay  high  asseaamentB  as  initiation  fees,  bo 
great  was  their  desire  to  become  members  of  the  unions, 
and  to  entice  and  wheedle  them  into  these  payments 
the  state  religion  or  its  priests  do  doubt,  entered  into 
collisions  with  the  priesthood  of  the  lesser  mysteries, 
as  in  the  case  of  Paulina  and  Mundus  reported  by  Jo- 
aephus,  and  obtained  sums  of  booty  both  for  themselves 
and  their  altars,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  pufalio 
coffers.  The  intrigue  entered  into  between  tha  man 
Mundus  and  the  priests  of  Anubis,  Egyptian  dog- 
headed  patron  of  the  hunting-grounds,  and  male  divin- 
ity for  Diana,  having  at  Boms  his  temple  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill  in  neighborship  with  that  of  XHana,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable.  Josephus  has  told  it  but  we 
refrain.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
when  the  scandal  got  out,  had  the  priests  and  probaUy 
also  the  priestesses  publicly  crucified,  while  the  two  . 
principles,  Paulina  the  victim  of  the  trick,  and  Mundus 
the  briber,  who  enjoyed  her,  escaped  because  of  their 
nobler  station.  The  reader  must  be  here  reminded  that 
the  penalty  of  crucifixion  was  confined  to  the  lowly 
classes  and  to  their  representatives.  Jesus  waa  cruci- 
fied because  he  was  a  wotkingman  and  his  enemiea  rec- 
ognised no  aristocratic  or  patrioiaD  Uood  in  him.    Tha 
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reputed  millioii  of  slaveB  punished  during  the  Borrile 
wars  just  ended,  including  the  two  thousand  after  the 
defeat  of  Spartacus,  were  ail  crucified.  A  little  honor 
or  even  Boman  citizenship,  if  proved,  always  saved  the 
ooDdemned  one  from  the  ignominious  oross.  Thus, 
Paul  could  be  beheaded,  while  Peter,  beoauee  a  low- 
bom  fishennan,  waa  hanged  to  the  terrible  cross.  So 
the  priests  of  Anubis  were  crucified.  This,  under  the 
law,  proves  that  they,  with  their  temple  on  t^e  Aventine 
Hill  which  was  afterwards  burned,  were  representatives 
of  the  same  bread-winners'  organizations  as  the  inscrip- 
tions teoob  UB,  as  hunters,  to  supply  the  fierce  gladia- 
torial games. 

Solon,  in  his  law  organizing  the  various  trades,  had 
prescribed  an  especial  clause  for  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men and  those  out  in  the  cold,  seeking  a  precarious  liv- 
ing."* Anubis,  Artemis,  Diana,  Isis,  Sarapis  and  Sa- 
b^os  are  all  related,  their  names  and  sex  varying  in 
tiie  different  countries  and  languages.  They  all  rep- 
resented the  initiations  of  the  lesser  mysteries  and  had 
temples  and  altars  especially  for  them.  Besides  this, 
they  are  quoted  as  being  the  protectors  of  laborers,  art- 
ists, agriculturists  and  hunters,  fishers  and  all  thoee  en- 
faged  in  the  work  of  forging  a  living,  being  the  "enao- 
!ers  of  mankind  and  the  givers  of  joys,"  like  Dionysus, 
another  relation.'" 

•»cr.  ToL  I.,  p.  X»:  alH  tedo,  nlntliig  to  pun  whm  wa  hin  glTMi 
tBien.  ot  tha  hanlgn'  nnloai.  Bat  Buuir,  tXt,  ML  Hirjif..  U.,  pp.  GK, 
tU,  Apamsla.  nndiir  ths  U«  of  th«  coU.  tannlornm.  wKti  ths  fanual  «t- 
taohmsnt^  mi^lUtttM.  ttrir,  ruritfim.  i.r.A.  On  Booonnt  of  Ui*  duutr  of 
publldtj  ttiQT  mnt  TKua,  bat  tha  epitaph*  of  the  Atm^uTui  »■■  irvi.fyHP  ma 
nnniarou.  BUDUf.  II.,  no.  8Se,  qaoiai  tba  aplt^ph,  atUl  eilatlSB,  of  on*. 
ottad  b;r  Cnmatit,  tlS.  which  la  paciUDg  tha  vctuaologlHa,  wbo  da  not 
knoK  wbetbar  tha  hnntan  ara  rail  or  whetbar  It  la  not  ■  rataiaacs  to  tba 
biutan  and  flihan  ot  man,  M  ft  cbiiatiu  algnt  '"AupilAwc  'Avflwr  j<i  J>- 
tmn  lb  iwo  il«"wV  ««l  T^  ••«*♦•  l^u  Aiwinixn  fcipov  rapir  rtm  ri  ytrauci 
tUti-  .IfTinpo,  <J  T.«i»«<r»-  ^r.,U  (T,p„  iw,r^ii,u  i<rr^  afry  wplH 
tWdt^p'  n'V*'' i***  ^^^'o  ■"■'*■>' '*'^'*^"  Anotbar  almlUr,  praaehta 
Oa  awn*  pnulg  aa  to  what  tha  mambara  ara  hnntlnf :  DniSDat,  no.  M.  Dc. 
OaUar  Conlahaa  oa  with  >  DDmbsr  ot  nlnabla  Inacn.  or  tha  ancient  hnnt- 
Ma.  and  Bahamas :  "n«r— «nnn>.  In  HaUartoi  baaUind  eiaaWHlaf  twr 
an^yA>,AHir.  Or..  MB.  Id  PblUppopolla  alna  »>r4>.i>.».ra..  Dnmonl,  Jf4l 
d-  JrtUeL,  p.  V.  ffi.  Ana  Statria  lat  "las  Walblaachrlft  arhaltan  mlt  >1  »■ 
m»i.  L*Baa.II,.WB.  Artamli.  iDEltion  ant  Knroat  •vr^of.  HO.,  Ml*. 
la  PNttopolU  lerptao,  nr^voi."  The  laltar  workad  tor  tba  aUt«  and  for- 
Blahad  the  roju  maucorlaa  with  wild  baaala. 

nsOahlat.  JISS. ,  pnatnia  a  nombar  of  tbaraoantB  who  bad  AnnUa  fix 
thair  tatalan  dlilnlty,  cnnoaaed  ID  Tarlona  faadaa,  aU  ^Irru.  lobask  ^p- 
Ittfli..  p.  ion.  Tfaalr  woiiblp  waa  Konifw.  They  wara  ngnjar  nnlona.  "u 
daa  Ttar  »at|aDaDntaD  InaerUlen.  araobalnao  dla  Aiaanvrai  ala  Oenontlot, 
— , —  ^-_  ^-„.-  .„  ..t a  a„  Etawr.  ButL  Bill.  VI.,  ISBi,  p.  COl, 
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The  cause  of  Paulina's  confidence  in  the  pTieste  wm 
the  reputed  hoUness  and  the  unspeakable  reverence  for 
Anubis.  She  yielded  to  the  tatter's  requirementa  be- 
cause she  really  beliered  it  was  a  heavenly  mission  and 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  awful  solemnity.  She 
bowed  to  an  unspeakable  honor,  firmly  believing,  as  it 
were,  that  she  heard  the  trump  of  Gabriel;  for  in  the 
ancient  belief  of  immaculate  conceptions,  angels  hod 
access  to  the  fairest  of  the  mortals,  and  no  one  dared  to 
divulge  on  oath  of  initiation  or  question  the  divine  ao- 
credness  of  the  epoptio  oouch.*"  On  the  contrary,  her 
own  husband  aotuall;  consented.  The  date  of  this  scon- 
dal,  which  threw  Borne  into  a  turmoil,  was  about  one 
year  after  the  crucifiziou;  for  Josephus  brings  it  in  af- 
ter his  memorable  mention  of  Jesus  Christ;  indeed,  in 
the  next  paragraph,  plainly  telling  us  that  it  was  about 
that  time.  The  intermediary  person  who  succeded  in 
ooDsummating  the  bribe  and  deception  was  Ide  or  Ida, 
a  freedwomon  of  Hundus,  the  man  in  love  with  Paulina. 
The  amount  she  paid  the  prieBts  of  Isis  for  aocomplisfa- 
ing  the  intrigue  was  fifty  thousand  Qreek  drachma  or 
francs;  more  than  ten  thousand  dollajre. 

Now  looking  this  soandal  all  over  we  find  that  the 
temple  of  Isis,  supposed  to  be  on  the  hill  of  the  Campus 
Maitius,  was  in  reality  in  the  Tiber  valley,  but  a  short 
distance  from  where  now  stands  the  ohurch  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  that  already  great  numbers  of  ohristians  had 
settled  from  the  East  among  the  hives  of  collegia  and 
thiasoi  which  covered  that  very  territory.  Here  were 
the  clustering  houses  of  the  communia  mimorum,  Di- 
onysan  trade  guilds  which  existed  in  Italy  in  great 
numbers,  the  identical  collegia  licita  eub  imperatori- 
bus,'"  out  of  which  Mommsen  thinks  the  ordo  Augns- 

•II  Herodol..  bdcni,  «1 :  Istt 
IhOQflh  fta  Initiate  he  dtred  doi  c. 


mmi  kinnfiT,ta.lL*lnf^'iif-.-.        -    ..,  .       --, 

~    — n.    TrallibnitT'oxvjMH^ gitntor ri.  to. t» tin^riiHitiMfm-tiMw  — 
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talis  was  derived.  We  bsve  the  beet  of  evidence  from 
early  authore  outside  of  the  iaaoription&l  history  which 
is  daily  augmenting  with  ths  new  disooTeries  at  Borne, 
that  the  movement  of  the  Word  was  rapidly  spreading, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  Tiberius,'"  and  what  is  more  sur- 
prising is  the  frequent  statements  that  it  occupied  aa  its 
moat  fruitful  field  these  places  of  abominable  practices, 
planting  into  them,  says  John  Chrysostom,  and  making 
chnrchea  of  meretricious  dens."*  These  darlding,  taw- 
dry snuggeries  of  the  Roman  mine-colony  from  the 
great  Gemeinde  at  Teos,  were  haunts  of  Osirian  and  Ib- 
ian  culL'"  Here  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  is  the  rich- 
est field  in  the  worid  for  stone  monuments  and  epitaphs 
and  other  carvings  of  th^  early  christians.  We  ahall 
show  much  more  on  this  subject  as  we  proceed.  It  ia 
here  that  Fhilo  hid  away  among  the  therapeutic  abodes 
to  escape  danger  when  Claudius  turned  him  down.  It 
was  here  that  Peter  crept  when  he  came  to  preach,  and 
in  these  home-stalls  that  Clement  was  converted  by  Bar- 
nabas in  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  propaganda.  Later  it 
was  here  that  Claudius  made  his  truculent  lunge  upon 
the  Jews  and  christians,  driving  thouaanda  into  banish- 
ment. When  Nero  came  to  power  he  threw  his  most 
malignant  apite  directly  upon  this  spot,  and  burned  this 
whole  region  of  Bome  including  the  temple  of  Diana, 
because  she  befriended  the  poor  who  clustered  around 
her  temple  and  often  sought  refuge  in  the  crypts  of  her 
allium.  This  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  phenonmenal  scholte,  reclining  couches 
and  sepulchral  paraphernalia  which  sank  yards  under- 
ground during  the  pereecutione  that  followed,  and  there 
denned  and  preached  and  suffered  with  the  result  to 

111 ChrlKMl.,  I.,  p.  S8S^  "EcelMlli  bnrl  tampon  nplglni  orbii."  I'laUrcb 
Mmv  go.  Til.,  S.  AOH  tmt  aftar  Ih*  timeof  M«DUid«r.B.C.  S4S-»1,  com- 
•Um  bf  Ouaa  oommaslt  Dimoram,  plKied  In  I^tlu  at  Roms.  lud  the  ma- 
nldpla  wan  uc»d  to  tb*  AwruvM  t,*Svy4iimw,  or  totmoTiei  of  ■  SaTlaai. 
n«r  hlvoa  and  dam  coDiuuantly  offered  an  axlTvmalT  loeltov  aoll  for  coa- 
— '  d  Java,  iibo  ara  well  knowo  to  bive  bees  loltlafaa  In  large  nambon. 
'  '  '  'a  Roma  aa  aul*  aa  TltMiina.  Tlila  aocoiuita  for 
lla  at  an  aarlf  time. 
p.  108:  "Sccleata  TJrgo  qOB  print  ant  marstrli."    And 


■n  tonOar  h  Mokatv*  and  fMnda.     Bm  im 
prti^fiw  to  wb«n  tb*  vbola  letui  Ut  gnottd. 


iaim  In  racb.   Bmlrtam't  Lmtr. 
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bring  into  the  world  the  organized  Word  of  this  era's 
faith. 

Now  the  lesson  of  this  episode  of  the  soandal  of  Paul- 
ina and  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Anubis  is,  that  good  can 
sometimes  come  from  bad.  Paid  and  the  apostles 
planted  among  the  festering  abominations  the  nigher 
creed  and  the  nobler  thoughts,  because  the  humanity 
to  be  saved  by  the  new  socialism  lived  and  smothered 
in  these  lairs.  Indeed,  it  was  written  that  it  should  be 
so.  There  is  a  large  literature  left  us  showing  this.  The 
advocates  of  the  new  religion  boasted  for  nearly  two 
hundred  j.ears  that  they  were  poor,  ignorant  fishermen 
and  worlongmen  of  other  trades  and  professions^  just 
as  was  their  crucified  Saviour.  Hundreds  of  documents 
attest  this,  beginning  with  the  ancient  teachings  of  Pe- 
ter and  running  down  to  the  time  of  Lactantius  with 
comments  of  Qibbon,  Mosheim  and  Neander;  and  when 
there  came  an  era  of  wealth  and  pride  which  whetted 
up  an  unholy  shame,  the  good  men  like  John  Chrysos- 
tom,  Aufi^stine  and  Jerome  mourned  for  the  return  of 
the  lost  happiness,  virtue  and  simplicity.*^* 

*!•  Anc  Sipriae  Doe.  TeaAinpt  qf  St.  Peter:  "Moreover,  because  we  were 
catchers  of  fish,  and  not  skilled  in  books,  therefore  did  be  also  say  to  os: 
*I  will  send  unto  you  the  spirit.'  "  etc.;  /  Oorintk,,  29:  At4  ro6  ro  wafidm^w 
avTovc  6  ^iot  cif  vadq  ArifilAt'  «!  yap  ^i|Aci«4  avrwr  ven^Ao^cr  rifv  ^w^un|r  Mfr> 
tr  cit  ri)!'  «r«pd  ^wiV  iuoi'of  re  cat  oi  appvrtx  a^ivrtt  nt'  ^V9uci|r  vp^o'tv  r^  df 
\9itLt  i(ava¥&^ai  ip  rij  bp^itt  avrit¥t  K.r.A.;  Neander,  PlaaUkig,  111.,  vi. :  **The 

S eater  number  indeed,  of  the  persons  with  whom  Paul  came  in  contact  at 
)rinth,  were  not,  as  at  Athens,  people  of  cultivated  minds,  but  belompof 
to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute  of  the  higher  sentiments;  Gibbon, 
chap.  XV.,  over  note  184:  " that  the  new  sect  of  the  christians  was  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace:  of  peasants  and  me- 
chanics, of  boys  and  women,  of  beggars  and  slaves,  the  last  of  whom  might 
introduce  the  missionaries  into  the  rich  and  noble  families,  in  which  the? 
belonged.**  See  Minucius  Felix,  c.  viii.;  Celsus  ap.  Origen,  III.,  pp.  IB. 
144;  Julian  ap,  Cyril,  vi.,  p.  206;  Mosheim,  Hiat.Bcda,^  I..  First  Century.Pt. 
III.,  chap.  2,  f  21,  22;  Hermes.  On  Spuriou*  WrUen:  "Celestial  spirits  talk 
more  insipidly  than  our  scavengers  and  porters."  Again,  22:  **¥ot  that  a 
large  part  of  the  human  race  should  have  been  converted  by  illiterate  and 
imbecile  men;"  Later,  after  priest  power  tat  in  and  seized  the  honors, 
LacUntius,  Div.  Init,,  I.,  c.  18,  complains  that  "smiths,  potters,  weavert, 
and  all  such  are  disallowed  honors  and  difpity  which  were  given  by  Mi- 
nerva, patroness  of  the  artificers."  Lactantius  further  says,  is..*  "People  oi 
the  lower  classes  were  those  who  had  hitherto  been  given  np  to  the  lasts 
that  prevailed  in  this  sink  of  moral  corruption;"  Neand.,  PiamLt  Book  III., 
ch.  vii.;  "a  class  of  persons  so  far  below  themselves  in  numbers,  respect- 
ability and  political  influence,"  etc.    Tert.,  ApoL,  46,  declares  that  a  chris- 


libraries,  fed  in  Attic  Academies  and  porticos,  thou  belchest  egoism.  I  ad- 
dress thee  simple,  rude,  uncultivated,  untaught,  such  as  want  thee  who 
have  thee  only ; — thing  of  the  road,  the  street,  the  workshop.  I  want  thins 
experience."  etc.  Plutarch,  Tract  en  EpiewreonUmt  c.  22,  says  of  them  sneer- 
ingly;  "....and  when  they  make  offerings,  they  only  contemplate  that  part 
of  Of  priest's  duty,  which  represenu  the  aiaaghterinc  cook?*    Ania.  Hi 
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Probably  the  most  remarkable  and  beneficent  matter 
connected  with  the  planting  amongthe  so-called  abom- 
inations of  the  ^'vilis  plebicida"  of  I^hrjgia,  Macedonia, 
and  Home  wds  the  eventual  lifting  of  woman  up  into  a 
sphere  of  equality  with  man.  It  did  this,  and  it  was  a 
thing  never  done  before.  All  through  antiquity  we 
hear  nothing  but  sneers  for  women.  Only  the  one 
mother,  the  mater  familias,  under  the  great  ancient  law 
of  primogeniture,  could  be  honored  and  ennobled.'^^ 
All  the  rest  were  stamped  down  to  be  used  by  men  as 
mere  things  without  dignity  or  honor. 

The  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  Solonic  dis- 
pensation was  to  furnish  immense  numbers  of  places 
and  positions,  the  climbinGf  upward  into  which  was  very 
similar  to  the  modem  methods  of  the  civil  employments 
under  governments.  Another  lift  upwards  for  women 
was  marriage.  The  two  worked  together.  It  is  mostly 
among  the  inscriptions  that  we  find  this  history ;  and 
as  in  every  case,  they,  or  their  unions  for  them,  wrote 
these  epitaphs,  monograms  and  protocols,  one  readily 
sees  that  we  have  our  evidence  from  an  unquestionable 
source. 

It  was  by  no  means  unnatural  that  the  unions  of 
trades  and  labor  following  the  original  law  requiring 
that  the  jus  coeundi  coidd  not  go  outside  the  municip^ 
organizations,'^  should  be  full  of  customs  and  habits 
distastefid  to  the  refined  life  mapped  out  by  the  original 
companions  of  Jesus.  Paul  had  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  first  association  organized  at  Jerusalem 
and  baptized  before  his  own  eyes  in  the  blood  of  the 
martyred  Stephen.  It  was  a  solemn  thing  for  him.  He 
found  men  and  women  of  high  abilities  struggling  to 
raise  from  the  Dionysan  and  Cotyttian  grovelings  and 
saw  his  noble  mission.     Now  was  the  time  to  lift  down- 

SMeU,  BegrngtiaMm^  c.  15:  they  are  no  better  than  old  women,  fri«;htening 
children.  Tbr  vcfl  rwv  v«b  ^ev  xoAdLo-cMi'  Aoyoi',  mc  oiAkv  iiai^iooyra  rrjt '  Axcovt 
««t  ri|t 'AA^irovf ,  M  4v  T«  vatdcia  rou  ic«ico<rxoAcrvai  yvfaiKcv  arctpov<riv,"  and 
warns  us  that  the  long  beard  of  the  priest  of  Isis  stands  for  little ;  Ramsay, 
Ctt,  BtMk,  Fhryg.,  II.,  p.  511:  "Complaint  of  Aristidus  about  'the  shocking 
Greek  used  by  the  christians.*  *' 

an  See  Yol.  I.,  pp.  60-5S;  72;  78,  note  30.  where  this  ancient  law  of  the 
pater  familias  is  discnaeed,  and  the  cause  of  marriage  traced  to  the  trans- 
miaaion  of  the  paternity  to  the  first  born  son. 

SI*  Dilftttt  lll.f  iv.f  f  1 :  "Quibus  autem  permissum  est  corpus  habere 
ooUegii  sociatatisve  sive  cujusque  alterius  eorum  nominis,  proprium  est  ad 
esemplnm  reipublicse  habere  res  communes,  arcam  communem  et  actomm 
aiT0  ayndiciim,  per  quem  tamgaani  in  repablica,  qaod  commonltar  agi  fle- 
riqnt  oportaat,  agator  fiat." 
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trodden  women  out  of  these  abominable  practices.  The 
men,  steeped  in  the  serrice  of  their  laacinonB  godden^ 
objected  and  refused  to  be  reformed.  Do  we  hear  of 
the  women  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  inooTation?  We 
have  searched  a  thousand  insoriptions  and  can  find 
nothing  but  a  tendency  of  higher  purity.  In  the  exei^ 
oise  of  the  jus  coeundi  woman  in  the  lowly  anions  is 
known  to  have  enormously  braced  and  bolstered  the 
faltering  men.  These  unions,  whether  the  collegia,  the 
eranoi  or  the  Dionysan  Oemeinde,  always  treated  her, 
not  as  a  menial  of  the  patricians,  but  as  an  equal.  Once 
initiated,  she  owned  her  common  share.  She  prepared 
the  common  meal,  managed  the  frequent  banqueta  and 
symposiums,  held  a  noble  and  dignified  standing,  mar- 
ried and  reared  lovely  children,  and  the  countless  epi- 
taphs tell  UH  in  moat  delightful  words  that  her  grave 
was  decorated  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  and  that  her 
ebbing  life  was  wept  and  mourned  by  more  even  than 
is  now  the  oase  in  our  boasted  aggrandizement.*"  Ours 
perisb,  but  the  slabs  which  were  chiseled  in  sad  letter- 
ing on  her  heroon  is  here,  legible  and  imperishable  to- 
day. Dr.  Foucart  has  done  their  history  a  service, 
where  he  makes  his  important  admission,  speaking  of 
the  enormous  influence  of  tiie  societies  in  those  times. 
He  explains  that  woman  had  a  powerful  influence  among 
the  secret  communes,"*  and  shows  that  in  the  microcos- 
mic  centers  of  the  future  socialistio  state,  women  had 
the  grand  and  humanizing  boon  of  the  ballot,  and  was 
at  par  with  the  men.  He  further  exhibits  the  fact  that 
she  had  no  such  power  outside  the  secret  unions  in  the 
Athenian  or  any  other  public  assemblies.  Woman  was 
at  home  only  in  the  secret  unions.'"  She  had  much  to 
do  with  the  feasts  and  barbacues,  such  as  to  day  are 
given  on  the  occasion  of  political  victories. 

"tToaan.  AU.  StL.i;.  e-.   "Lei    rgmmsi  JouiIbdi   an  rSle    Imponut 


L  SI  du  cOlei  Tojiinei,    QuelqnatoU  mlcM 
ipD>«e  ds  lemmsi,   comia*  la  nvrkr  jp»ir- 
DJiieal  mia  uclion  djiliucte,  ci>mm*l««»' 
•itJ«,.    d»n«  lu  cflrSmonioi  do  eolle,  nse  put  coniiderBbls  eull  aun- 

•KFoaeait.  Au.  Stl..  pp.*  181,  IBS«L 

•II  Lamprid..  In  BiUtjdb..  fl.  >•«.  am..  J:  llattlt  Dnuo  Smczt  aecnli 
•I  Uuioboliatai  ail."  The  uurobolium  or  barbecna.  coaklsf  Id  aUu  batma 
■  (laBd  auaiDbUte,  a*  U  done  to-d«i,  wH  performed  ai  lEe  teul  of  t>b- 
ala.  Ii  It  llkewtoa  apokaa  ot  Id  the  iiucr.,^de  OralL  tm,  MMi  UNl  tm, 
tm,  an,  nos,  61<T.  and  ounj  othan,  n  SSB,  mt 
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The  power  of  woman  in  those  ande&t  commnnes  was 
nnepeafable  and  the  rise  of  her  influence  in  the  world 
oaoeed  bj  thia  ennobling  jus  coeuiidi  is  seen  to  be  very 
great  and  imiwrtant.  She  la  heooeforward  called  thr 
androgyne  dirinit;."*  It  was  in  {>riniitiye  days  Terr 
different  from  our  riper  practical  times  in  which  auoh 
things  are  considered  silly.  If  woman  aaaumed  digni- 
ties commensurate  with  her  practical  value  in  the  world 
she  was  considered  androgyne.  In  our  later  times  ahe 
is  called  a  crank.'"  The  ancient  is  somewhat  more 
respectful 

M.  Foncart's  valuable  notice  of  a  slab,  spealdng  of  the 
unions  of  scenic  artifits  whom  we  have  all  along  denom- 
inated the  "great  Oemeinde  "to  distinguish  them  from 
a  multitude  of  other  unions  and  guilds,  assures  us  that 
woman  was  never  admitted  to  appear  on  the  stage  of 
their  organization.  He  makes  one  solitary  exoeptioa.*** 
It  is  a  grave  problem  whether  these  higher  feelings  in- 
nate in  woman's  breast  were  not  at  the  bottom  of  Paal's 
protest  against  the  ancient  abominations.  But  women 
are  known  to  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
membership.  In  Borne  and  many  parts  of  Italy  there 
were  sodolicia  of  young  women  numerous  enough  to  of- 
fer excellent,  ready-made  centers  for  the  christians  to 
plant  in.'"  Freedwomen  and  female  slaves  abounded  in 
the  thiasoi  and  collegia  of  the  common  trade  union 
^pe,  whereas  only  freeboms  are  found  in  the  soenio 
nmons.*"    This  is  somewhat  accounted  for  by  the  fact 

tniu.Sa.,  p.  lOT:  "Li  eancsptloD  d'ima  diclaitfi  uidrofTBa  A»lt  h- 
millira  am  relliloDi  Hiitiqagi,  temoln  da  iptUi*  d'A|diit»  an  Pbrnia 
M  U  V«DDa  bubau  da  Cxprai  Mtia  alls  itipngnalt  Tivemaot  am  Ciaci.^ 

HFoncart,  Au.  &(..  dol  tl,  IS,  ES,  woman  la  ibown  audowed  wltb 
nradi  d[fnlty.  Sh«  baloon  la  thoA'antru  in  tha  order  of  tbo  Soraaitatei. 
Sb«  waa  mpvprrlnp^  (noa.  tl,  IS,  E9|.  Thaia  were  femala  oScara  ol  cod- 
ddanbla  retpODaibiliir.  She  placed  ui  traporUDi  [6Le  than  In  the  aareral 
nnlona.  Woman  are  aometimea  called  AuffiTitw.  Al  Salamli  thsT  balonfad 
M  lb*  iwvtp  rmr  ifttvi;  >  creit  dliultT. 

•HFoncart.  Di8oiii.An^,h»,  uldni  it  from  alab  of  LeBaa  and  W add., 
Htee.  Alt  JtMon  »T :  She  ia  tha  odIt  ona  thni  tar  found . . .  "dao  choraii 
p«>ue«  diet  •ibibnenmt  in  ifaaatro  maliaiem  xwei^'P^Wi  id  aac  qnie  al- 
mal  ieram  citharam  pulubat  at  aatubai.  nolle  alio  adhne  manplo  nmina 
Incuiaa  In  theatro  aallantie.  qoam  con  colleill  icenici  panlcipam  aad  In- 
colam  laaecwm,  artam  prlvaiim  mediUDIsm  laiua  eeitom  en." 

•N  Onll.  KBB,  Roma,  date  not  flTen  bat  aarlr;  and  a*  theae  w«t*  tha 
■edsllcU,  Ifaa  word!  of  Dr.  Foncait,  IM  Am.  ArV-  PP-  ^  K.  •peaklm  el 
tha  lelatlTa  fuKtloni  thar^  of  vomts  and  man,  ata  uutnetlTei  "Prtmnm 
mnllenun  at  Tironun  TBtlo.  ai 
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that  the  scenic  professions  required  that  most  of  their 
members  should  appear  in  public  before  aristocratic 
audiences;  and  such  was  the  taint  of  slayerj  and  of  all 
sorts  of  freed  labor  that  those  not  haying  tiie  mark  of 
social  standing  as  high  at  least  as  freebom  life  were  to 
be  hissed  off  the  stage. 

There  is  no  page  of  history  perhaps  in  all  the  world's 
literature  on  which  woman  so  frequently  or  prominently 
appears  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea  This  history 
has  been  put  to  the  test  of  a  fiery  crucible  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  might  have  been  abandoned  for 
imposture  but  for  the  collateral  and  corroborating  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions,  more  than  twenty  of  which  have 
been  found  within  that  time,  confirming  its  truth.  We 
have  brought  all  these  under  contribution  to  prove  our 
position.  Defended  by  her  own  epitaphs^  woman,  who 
is  immortalized  in  that  document,  stands  forth  in  all  her 
sweetness  and  glory.  The  epistle  to  the  Bomans  men- 
tions a  dozen  of  the  ancient  fair,  to  whose  truthfulness 
the  inscriptions  all  stand  as  new  and  incontestable  wit- 
nesses. All  this  proves  that  the  reason  why  woman  is 
so  prominent  and  frequent  a  character  in  this  history  is 
because  she  was  a  noble  and  valuable  constituent  in  the 
unions  used  by  the  christians  who  sought  and  obtained 
her  powerful  infiuence  and  practical  aid  in  accomplish- 
ing their  plant  into  the  highly  moral  activities  of  christ- 
ian unions  of  which  she  furnished  an  honorable  moiety 
of  the  membership.  De  Bossi,  in  his  excavations  in 
under-ground  Eome  which  are  still  going  on,  has  un- 
earthed sepulchres  and  other  monuments  containing  in- 
inscriptions  of  a  large  number  of  their  names  familiar 
to  New  Testament  readers  and  Sunday  School  scholars, 
with  dates  and  other  signs  indicating  beyond  cavil  that 
these  inscribed  urns,  sarcophagi  and  mausoleums  speak 
of  the  same  Priscilla,  the  same  Chloe,  the  same  Domi- 
tilla  and  Claudia,  whom  Paul  salutes  as  his  co-workers 
in  the  plant. 

Aside  from  Corinth  and  Phihppi  where  the  obscene 
goddess  Cotytto  held  the  charm  and  swayed  the  de- 
moralization which  festered  among  the  simple-minded 
proletaries,  Paul  is  known  to  have  had  trouble  with  his 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Oalatia.  These  people,  to- 
crether  with  the  Oarians,  were  laughing-stocks  to  the 
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'  It  is  among  them  that  we  hare  ao  many  ab- 
Bnrditiee  and  ridiculouB  practices.  The  celebrated  cal- 
lipygtan  dances  were  seen  among  the  susceptible  maid- 
ens of  Phrygia  and  OariB,"*  but  if  they  were  organized 
into  the  order  of  the  artista  there  are  no  evidencea  of  it 
at  our  command.  Women  of  unworthy  character  were 
employed  by  the  tings  and  nobility  to  perform,  bot  ar- 
tisUcaUy,  but  by  an  alluring  exposure. "*  Although  it 
probably  is  true,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Foucart  informs  na, 
that  such  practices  were  never  known  in  the  unions  of 
the  great  Qemeinde,  yet  there  were  not  only  at  Rome 
but  throughout  pro-consular  Rome,  unions  of  lupercal- 
ian  fetiche  against  which  Cicero  railed  when  combating 
Clodius  who,  B.C.  66,  caused  the  repeal  of  a  conspiracy 
law  thus  giving  the  workmen  the  right  to  organize  their 
uniona***  He  compared  the  innocent  but  voting  uniona 
to  the  lupercalia  in  order  to  intensify  and  heighten  the 
oratorical  effect  of  his  sneer.  These  unions  also  came 
under  the  Solonic  dispenuatian  and  were  afterwards 
planted  into  and  utilized  by  the  christians,  having  the 
common  table  and  the  communal  code. 

The  apostles  were  accused  of  introducing  asceticism, 
which  arcumsoribed  the  little  of  pleasure  and  Hberty 
the  unions  enjoyed."'  A  long  period  of  wrangling  fol- 
lowed the  protest  of  St  Paul  against  these  practices, 
heightened  by  his  other  protest  against  the  manafacture 
of  idols  by  Vie  unions  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living. 
In  this  last  he  appears  to  have  preached  the  doctrines 
of  a  confirmed  bigot.  The  two  protests  set  abroad  a 
vast  and  tiresome  wrangling  which  assumed  a  dis- 
rupting gnosticism  and  caused  great  splits  in  the  whole 
system. 

•tr  Cicsro,  Pn.  fiaa.,  ST:  "UUDra  iRiiar  niutmni  e*i  an  *«ttraiD  hoc 
Movacbium:      Phirgem  plugii  fiaii  ulsrs  malioreiD?    Quid  da  tota  Carial 


w  Alhanaana,  E64  O. ;  MDIlei,  ArdiaoL  <I(r.  Kwut.  I  371.  E.  ■■AA»^v«. 
Tilers  i*  a  fir-lamcd  lUtne  ot  Vsdqi  PO-BBmed  nil]  aitint.  It  ii  at  Naplaa, 
Tha  callipycian  dance  iraB  tha  celabcaled  yvrii  danca  ol  ths  PhrniaD  fiila. 
Wbilg   daaclQK   tbej  twiitcd  (hair  nude  bodiea  arouod  in  an  iadacani  and 

•BOirTioiloiD.  XI.,  p.  428:  "In  thealrii  andB  mnliarea  compaiaat." 
Theia  did  ddi  belODe  to  ihe  nDJaai. 

ui  An  eiiniplE  of    the  graiiDeti  ol  the  iupercalua  uniona  ii  (iTan  b; 

tioD  into  one  «■>  [aquicad  ta  abiiain  [rem   womaD   far   a  pwiod   ot  Mo 
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Before  speaking  of  the  Onostio  schemes  of  philosophy 
which  set  in  as  early  as  the  first  century  wiui  the  Oar- 
pooratian  trouble,  we  will  touch  again  upon  the  protest 
^fainst  the  manufacture  of  idols  forbidden  by  PauL 
iSie  Oarpocratian  philosohpy,.  Uiat  of  free-wUl  loye  be- 
tween the  sexes  based  on  Plato's  laws,*^  had  some  back- 
ing during  the  second  century;  but  had  not  yet  made 
its  appearance  at  Paul's  time.  Tertullian  declares  that 
God  continued  ''by  probity,  the  artificers  of  idols."  He 
says  they  never  ought  to  oe  admitted  to  the  House  of 
the  Lord,  and  spurns  the  excuse  that  they  had  nothing 
else  whereon  to  live.  But  Irenseus  here  runs  against 
scripture."* 

A  fact  which  has  not  yet  been  told  from  an  economic 
standpoint  is,  that  the  trade  unions  worked  for  the 
state  or  state  religion,  which  was  the  same  thing.  The 
members  voted  annually  for  the  election  of  proper  offi- 
cers to  infiuence.  These  officers  controlled  the  public 
works;  and  when  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  workmen, 
knew  their  political  power  and  infiuence,  and  always 
awarded  them  the  work  by  which  their  life  and  organi- 
zations were  maintained.  We  are  happy  in  being  sup- 
plied with  abundant  evidence  of  this. 

But  while  this  was  going  on  in  proper  fashion,  other 
and  more  disreputable  thinc^s  also  occupied  their  minds. 
They  boasted  of  their  ithyphallic  abominations,"^and  in- 
trigued with  one  anothei^  and  as  we  all  know,  in  many 

tt*  Plato  wanted  young  men  of  the  best  military  powert,  and  bigbest 
blood,  to  have  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  wim  women,  so  that  the 
bravest  children  should  be  begotten  to  the  state,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  need  of  strong  children  to  work  the  protection  of  the  state.  See  Plato, 
X«t0f;  also  BtpvbUa,  Clement,  iVotrepC,  A.  shows  that  the  artisans  used  to 
be  occupied  making  all  sorts  of  goods:  "Your  makers  of  such  images  and 
paintings,  and  ^our  workers  in  metals  and  paint  have  introduced  a  motley 
crowd  of  divinities  in  the  field  of  satyrs  and  Pans;  In  the  woods,  Nereids 
and  Oreads  and  Hamadryads;  in  the  waters,  rivers  and  fountains.  Naiads, 
and  in  the  seas,  Nereiads." 

•M/  Odt.,  vii.,  20:  "Let  every  man  abide  by  the  same  calling  wherein 
he  was  called."  This  may  be  here  compared  with  Solon,  who  excused  all 
trade  unions,  even  that  of  the  corsair:  'Evl  Aiay  oixoi&«i'Of. 

ttiLttd.,  Dionyt.  f  fifu<..  p.  18:  "Sie  trieben  ihre  nicht  gerade  sttchtigen 
Spftsse  offen  vor  aller  Welt,  als  ob  das  ein  Privilegium  ihres  Alters  sei  und 


erklftrten  frei  i^v^«AAoi  iv/itv  oi  avvtiktyitApot  km  dpmrrtt  ovv  «r  ifftZp  ^^9  ve* 
iofLw  Kfld  «yyoficy."  But  they  generally  bad  the  burial  attachment;  See  M.. 
p.  21 :  *'In  Grabschriften  aus  Teos  kommen  in  Krftnzen  eingeschlossen  sahl- 


reiche  Erwfthnimgen  vonThiasoten  vor,  als  ol  dtotf^oc  varrcf  CIG.,  8101.8112, 
rh  Koivhp  rmv  nava^i>at<rrMV,  rh  koiv6v  im¥  Atorvaiairrwv,  die  alle  den  Todten 
durch  den  ttblichen  Krans  geehrt  haben." 

tts  Clement  Alex.,  Frot^t  c.  2.  In  this  instance  of  later  years,  given 
by  Clement,  the  christians  were  tibe  iconoclasts.  The  prevalence  of  phal- 
lic worship  under  the  Pluto  and  Dionysos  and  the  vile  honors  to  the  pud- 
enda as  he  terms  it.  together  with  other  abominations  wAich  caaa«d  much 
wiDtonn—s,  aggravated  them  to  seise  and  destroy  the  idols. 
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oases  with  the  higher  classes,  to  insult  Paul  and  driye 
him  away.  He  had  a  similar  but  more  romantic  experi- 
ence with  the  girl  Theda;  and  it  turns  out  to  have  tran- 
spired in  a  genuine  house  of  a  lord  or  dictator  named 
Onesiphorus,  an  epitomized  account  of  which  we  giTe  in 
the  note  below.*^ 

This  touching  story  of  Paid  and  Theda  written  in  the 
apostolic  age  and  believed  by  Baronius,  Locrinus,  Arch- 
budiop  WaSce  and  Ghrabe  who  edited  the  Septuagint^  to 
be  reliable,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  persecu- 
tions. There  is  nothing  in  the  story's  general  outline 
but  what  might  have  transpii^ed.  The  miraculous  part 
regarding  her  escape  from  the  jaws  of  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre  may  have  been  overstrained.  The  girl 
lived  at  Lystra  in  a  house  so  near  the  secret  temple  or 
pholeterion  where  the  members  used  to  snuggle  to- 
gether to  hear  the  eloquent  man  lecture,  that  from  her 
open  window  imseen,  sue  cotdd  distinctly  hear  him.  It 
is  said  that  she  foUowed  Paul.  This  story  was  laughed 
at  until  recently  De  Bossi  has  discovered  her  ashes  in 
the  martyrs'  cemetery  of  the  Via  Ostiensis  at  Bome."* 

Clearing  the  movement  of  low  practices  at  a  time 
when  paganism,  after  receiving  its  license  of  evil  by  a 
reaction  upon  the  word  of  the  great  conquests,  was 
no  easy  matter.    The  unions  followed  the  habits  of  the 

•M  The  plot  of  the  ttory  tbowi  clearly  that  the  meeting  houee  was  * 
Kvpccxi^  of  some  secret  onion  of  lowly  peraons.  Thecls  wm  s  high-bom  girl, 
engaged  to  marry  a  rich  man  she  dlsUied,  in  order  to  please  her  aristocntio 
mother.  Paul  csme  to  a  aecret  brotherhood  to  preach.  Thecla  was  of  too 
high  birth  to  be  admitted  by  the  sphere  she  circulated  in,  ss  it  woold  be 
acandaloot  and  degrading;  but  ahe  OTsrheard  the  Toice  of  the  Word  br 
stealth,  from  the  outside.  She  was  converted  and  afterward  eaTesdropped, 
orerhearing  night  after  night,  the  new  doctrine  of  salTation.  The  terrible  re- 
sults when  her  mother  found  it  out  cauaed  her  to  break  away  firom  mother, 
betrothed  and  home,  and  her  ashes  of  a  martyr  are  now  in  Rome;  see  the 
following  note  837,  giving  the  remarks  of  De  Bossi,  who  has  recently  dii- 
covered  ner  epitaph.    We  subjoin  a  brief  synopsis  of  Thecla : 

It  was  the  House  of  Onesiphorus;  place  Lystra*  Thamyrls,  her  lover; 
Theelia,  her  mother;  Dennas  and  Hermoges  vUUjr  them.  Thecla  sat  in  her 
own  home  window  near  enough  to  overhear.     Paul  was  accused  before  the 

Sovenor.    When  Thecla  was  an  outcast.  Paul  accompanied  her  to  Antiooh. 
he  belonged  to  the  royal  family. 

■*7  De  Rosai,  JZoma  8ea„  I.,  p.  192;  "Via  Ostibmszs.  Et  sic  vadis  ad 
Occidentem  et  invenies  S.  Felicem  Bpiscopum  et  mart....et  descendisper 
gradns  ad  Corpus  ejus,  et  sic  vadis  ad  Paulum,  Via  Ostiensis*  et  auatrali 
parte  cemia  Ecclesiam  Teclaa  (Theclaa)  supra  Montem  poaitam,  in  qua  cor- 

Sus  ejus  quieacit  in  spelunca  in  aouilonia  parti."  Again,  id.,  p.  283:    "Via 
ISTiBMsxs :   Duodeclma  porta  et  via  Ostiensis  dicitur  modo  porta  S.  Pauli 
vocatur,  quia  juzU  earn  requiescit  in  Bcclesia  sua. 

Idemoue  Timotheus  martyr,  et  non  longe  in  ecclesia,  S,  Teclae  sunt 
martyres  Peliz  et  Andaetus  et  Nemesius."  Again.  «d.,  p.  182;  Paulus  Stb^ 
pRAjfus,  TvBCLA.  Pirope  quoque  basilicae  Pauli  Bcclesia  S.  Theclae  est 
ubi  corpora  jacet.** 
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oatdde  forms  of  life.  ETerybody  belieTed  in  gods  and 
ffoddesses  and  conformed.*^  This  early  attempt  to  stifle 
it  was  not  made  any  too  soon;  for  with  all  the  precau- 
tion against  it,  the  Oarpocratian  system  of  Gnosticism 
came  and  ruled  for  a  long  time  threatening  to  break  up 
the  very  theory  of  the  f  amily,  and  herein  is  attributed 
to  a  large  extent  the  early  breaking  up  of  the  agapsB, 
through  the  outrageously  wanton  abuses  of  it  by  the 
Ci^pooratians.*^. 

The  principal  source  of  the  difficulty  supposed  to 
have  existed  between  Paul  and  the  immediate  compan- 
ions of  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  these  abominations 
and  the  contest  against  the  manufacture  by  the  unions, 
of  idols  through  which  they  got  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  living.  We  have  already  recounted  the  stoiy 
of  Paid  and  Demetrius  at  Ephesus,  showing  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  unions  to  the  introduction  of  any  innova- 
tion against  their  trade.  The  same  trouble  with  Dio- 
trephes  was  experienced  about  the  same  time,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  recount  all  we  know."^  Unfortunately 
these  evidences  are  left  in  the  dark  on  account  of  the 
laws  establishing  an  espionage  by  the  police  who  were 
shadowinff  them  at  every  hand  imder  the  lex  Julia, 
wherein  all  unions  were  forbidden  except  the  burial  at- 
tachment as  already  explained.  Dr.  Ramsay  has  effec- 
tivelv  explained  this  in  his  book  on  Phrygia,  and  a  pe- 
rusal of  this  work  cannot  but  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical critic  of  the  excessive  secrecy  necessary  to  the 
christians  when  propagating  their  ideas  among  the  peo- 
ple. For  two  centuries  they  did  not  dare  to  letter  one 
of  their  numerous  epitaphs  except  with  misleading 
signs.  The  cross  was  a  sign  of  Christianity;  conse- 
quently they  dared  not  engrave  the  cross.    There  was 

•MSynea,  Enc  CUv.,  p  185:  "'OvrviXMpaikhfivrt  voi^^kaI  ovMv  £AA* 
vcp4;i(<rai  vvMpiafMi  rov  ^iminar^t  ctyoi  r^  Korvoc,  cl  il699¥  %»  rouro  ^«v«i]),  v«p< 

mvt  v^vcipov  9lw9l¥  Sri  rp  Xcmv  ^c^  cat  roit  'Idv^oAoic  «ipyuucc. 

•M  The  ayawai,  or  love-feasts  were  as  early  as  Uie  apostles,  /  Obr.^  zi, 
81,  and  were  common  in  the  early  Greek  churches,  and  certainly  in  the 
still  earlier  unions.  For  much  on  the  Carpocratian  system*  see  Clem. 
Alex.,  Stromal,  cap.  S,  communism  of  women. 

MO  Doane,  BibU  MiUL,  d.  260,  speaking  of  Isis,  in  much  adoration  at 
Rome  during  the  time  of  jnvenal.  and  of  course  much  before.  Tlie  paint- 
ers got  their  livelihood  by  picturing  beautiful  images.  These  pictures  were 
generally  of  the  miraculous  cure*  but  were  often  obscene  representations 
of  her  or  of  Anubis.  The  arayiwfiait  and  wofi^voyiwtvit  or  Tirgin  deliv- 
erance were  extremely  common  pictures  and  paintings  of  this  and  other 
sorts  had  a  lively  sale.  Accompanying  the  picture  was  a  prarer.  Horace, 
MmL,  I.,  EUq>,  ill.,  fd^rasone:  ''Nnnc.  Oea,  nunc,  aaonrra  mini, 
a«d»ri  PIcta  dooet  traugiM  ma\ta  ti^VAteL  toS*.** 
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an  upright,  daf^ger-shaped  sign,  aUowable  to  tha  unione 
as  an  indioatiou  of  suration  from  Buffering  througli 
their  patron  god  Dionysus,  forerunner  of  l£e  coming 
messiah,  which  was  admiasible  in  the  epitapha  of  the  le- 
galized burial  attachment  of  the  lex  Julia;  tmt  it  being 
pagan,  the  converted  could  not  do  otherwise  than  alter 
the  blade  of  the  dagger  in  a  manner  understood  by  their 
own  initiates  but  nerer  understood  by  the  police.  It 
succeeded;  and  by  a  later  analysia  we  are  fortunate 
ecoagh  to  come  in  possession  of  a  multitude  of  christ- 
ian inscriptions  supposed  by  those  ancient  military 
spies  to  have  beenpagan  and  to  have  conformed  to  the 
official  religion,  llie  same  guarded  language  is  again 
discernible  in  the  account  written  by  some  unknown 
anthor  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 

One  acquainted  with  the  multitudinous  unions  at  the 
Fisidian  Antioch  into  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
received  and  the  account  given  by  Neander  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  turned  away  from  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  and  were  entertained  by  some  strange  secret 
brotherhood  where  they  found  no  opposition  but  ac- 
complished a  splendid  church  organization  at  Lystra, 
can  catch  the  inner  workings  of  the  plant.  The  orator 
dared  notcall  this  union  by  the  real  name  as  a  collegium 
or  eranos  or  hetera  or  synedria  or  koinon,  one  of  which 
it  certainly  was,  but  covered  his  real  meaning  by  call- 
ing it  a  confraternity.  Had  he  said  hettera  which  was  a 
trade  union,  it  would  have  caused  a  auepicion  and  a 
looking  into  by  the  governor's  secret  police  and  spies, 
and  indeed  the  eztinguiahment  of  the  church. 

Onesiphorus  who  gave  hie  "House"  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  tiie  new  Gospel  at  Lystra,  was  a  crowned  lord 
of  some  secret  union  of  influence.  He  was  probaUy  a 
quinquennslifl  with  much  infiueuce  in  the  city,  though 
me  trade  be  conducted  is  unknown.  His  name  oecura 
in  the  Bible  several  times;  and  we  may  hopefully  look 
for  some  additional  discovery  which  wiD  attest  the  trade 
he  conducted  at  Lystra."' 

Ml  Smith,  aib.  MeL,  io  vsrb.  "Onsiipticrut— 'Onri^npst— briniai  et 
Eiefit,  Ii  Dinwd  twice  obIt  ia  ite  !f.  T.  viz. :  //  Tim,,  I„  IS-IS.  &^,  lAtoc 
t  rifiat  ni  'Or^n^i^m*  suf .  in  iralUiK  |ia  s>^f  t  lal  T]j(  UmiF  )m  tin  in- 

Fiuthtl  od:  '-/iai  In  Iba  littar  puugs  he  BiD|lai  out  lb*  Bomehold  al 
Ooaalphonu"  u  wonhr  o(  KiacUl  ciMtiDE.  Thea  m>!i>;  "But  ibe  prcb- 
■bitltr  it  ibat  mamben  ot  tbe  timily  were  ilu  >cil**  chiiiUiiu."  HU 
niMxA  h«d  bacem*  »  isflnenUal  mlccocaim  u  li  piored  by  the  Giaek 
■retail:    "(iif^finw*  ii»»--'' "*—-"" —  -■-     '■ 
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Paul  went  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch.  This  was  a  Phry- 
gian oitj.  It  was  situated  in  Pisidia,  a  subdiyision  of 
Armenia.  It  abounded  in  secret  unions.  There  were 
unions  of  marble  workers,  weavers,*^  shoemakers,  hym- 
nodoi  of  the  Dionjsan  artists,  unions  of  coral  workers, 
masons  and  many  others.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas 
arriTed  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  they  found  a  Jewish 
synagogue  with  closed  doors;  or  as  Neander  has  re- 
corded the  event,  they  were  diriven  away  and  took  ref- 
uge in  a  ''House."  He  further  admits  that  this  expe- 
rience was  all  among  the  lowly  and  poor  who  opened 
their  little  kuriakos  or  temple  for  their  reception.  Here 
in  secrecy  and  obscurity  they  remained  and  actually 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  prosperous  church.  But 
those  who  had  opposed  their  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue had  among  them  a  few  "aristocratic  women,  be- 
longing to  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  ciiU," 
who  incited  their  husbands  to  drive  them  away,  ^e 
same  author  also  admits  that  the  church  thus  estab- 
lished was  composed  of  poor  craftsmen.*^  To  empha- 
size this  we  have  some  vfuuable  evidence  sustaining  the 
position  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  invited  to  the 
unions  that  swarmed  at  that  time  throughout  Phrygia. 
Phrvgia  was  the  home  of  the  unions  which  clustered,  as 
we  have  shown  in  our  dissertation  on  the  Apameian 
shoemakers  of  Shoemaker's  street^  into  many  busy  un- 
ions under  the  Solonic  law.  Their  remains  are  found 
in  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  and  we  have  an  inscription 
showing  at  least  one  of  the  very  decade  in  the  first 
century,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  there.  The 
towns  not  being  very  large  nor  the  organization  im- 
portant,*^ it  stands  to  reason  that  the  members  of  this 

Mt  Arnobins,  Jdv.  Q^nUt,  V.,  f  14,  with  note  8,  of  BithopCoxe.  in  ^nte- 
iVioiiM  FaiK.^  Vol.  VI.,  p.  405,  on  the  abuses  practiced  among  the  unions  of 
Pesainns,  before  the  arrival  of  Paul,  who  worked  reforms.  Qirla  and  chil> 
dren  of  the  loom,  amonc  the  gentiles.  Arnobins,  speaking  of  the  "horrible 
amusement'*  that  prevailed  there,  says  that  even  old  women  joined:    "Do 

Son  yourselves  seem  to  hear  girls  at  the  loom,  wiling  away  the  working 
ours,  or  old  women  seeking  diversions  for  credulous  children  ?"  Then 
follows  a  dissertation  too  low  and  obscene  to  print.  Driven  to  the  inde- 
cences  of  Cybele,  there  were  longings  for  something  higher  and  better,  and 
there  is  mention  of  their  longings  for  a  return  of  the  reign  of  Saturn. 

Mi  Neander,  FfanMing^  Book  III.,  ch.  iii. ;  Tertull.,  ApoLj  zv..  in  men- 
tionijag  the  circumstance  reminds  us  of  Pessinus  being  tne  seat  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Phrygian  worship  of  Cybele,  mother  of  the  gods. 

M^Oehler.  MSS.^  Antiochxa  PxsiniiB;  Ol  eioo-cira/— Thiasus  liberi;  CILm 
III.,  t91,  Erite  Jahrh.  nach  Chr.  Like  the  inscrs.  of  Apameia.  Kelainos 
on  Acropolis,  recorded  by  Ramsay,  iupra,  see  miez.  It  is  bi-lingnal  which 
of  itself  is  evidence  that  the  members  are  mostly  exiles  from  Rome,  dri 
out  by  CaUffuU,  as  it  is  too  early  for  the  edict  of  CUoditia. 
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anion  mnBt  have  known  the  drenmetance,  and  would 
have  taken  a  part  in  the  planting  of  Panl.  Another 
proof  that  this  Pieidian  plant  was  originally  in  a  broth- 
erhood of  the  jus  ooeundi  is,  that  the  unions  here  were 
protected  by  the  legalized  attachment  of  the  barial 
clause;  for  near  here  we  also  find  examples  of  this  sort, 
very  suggestive  of  meaning  in  this  direction."* 

After  planting  in  little  Antioch,  they  went  to  a  place 
not  far  from  there  called  Iconium,  and  from  all  the  in- 
formation we  have,  the;  met  with  a  very  similar  treat* 
ment  They  also  viaited  the  neighboring  city  of  Lys- 
tra.  Neander,  also  Smith  in  hia  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Knowledge,  inform  as  after  their  great  research,  that 
Lystra,  possessing  no  synagogue  or  Jewish  meeting- 
house and  there  being  no  Jews,  the  only  thing  they 
oould  do  was  to  make  their  propaganda  by  "entertain- 
ing into  conYersations.'"**  This  is  rather  laughable. 
But  the  full  stoiT  reveals  more.  An  examination  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  ancient  unions  had  the  kuriakos  or 
petty  synagogue,  euoh  as  at  Rome,  recently  discovered 
by  the  under-ground  researches  of  De  Rossi,  are  called 
schools  or  Boholse  in  Greek,  just  the  place  to  entertain 
conversations  in  the  dense  secret  of  their  penetralia. 
They  were  old.  Strict  discipline  was  required  by  their 
laws,  which  we  are  in  poeaesaion  of  through  their  in- 
scriptions. Of  course  then,  wherever  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas found  them,  they  were  aocegaible  to  a  ready-made 
audience  already  half  converted  through  their  own  dis- 
cnssioD  of  miserable  life  and  the  failure  of  their  patron 
goddess  to  rescue  them.*"  Besides  thie,  they  had  had 
ftpoBtles  and  evangelists  of  their  own  for  centuries. 

No  explanation  other  than  that  these  organisations 
abounded  and  welcomed  Faal  with  %  friendly  embrace, 
can  reconcile  with  the  truth,  the  words  of  the  Bible 
DictionaiT  where  occurs  this  statement,  that  he  sailed 
from  Paphos  to  Pergain  Pamphilia  and  went  thence  to 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  where  they  found  temples:  "a  ool- 

•uo^lti.  JTAS.,  '0»<->H'  "SoTEs  nr  d»  Bairitbain  dnrch  Beatralu 
Ul  d«r  KonsD.  Sinricblnng  dot  Denkmale*.  Thiuiten  d«r  UMOa  Matai." 

Mitltudgt.  noHMv,  Bock  III.,  ili.;  Smftli,  W.  D*iL,  III.,  p,  CM>«1., 
Article.  Atf  a*  ApeMi. 

*»  lUmt.,  (XL  JO*.  Flirm..  Vol.,  II..  p.  EM,  iMcr.  m.  nodsr  haidlna  at 
OrMMa  AutrMnu  tf  a.w.  Arvoio,  ducrlbM  ■  chilttlu  spiUph  ol  tba 
botclMr*  ot  thU  Hcuon.  TIib  word*  "mmi  tsm  limvti"  wa  Teid  ai  lefarriaf 
to  bli  nuoT  ctalldien,  la;  the  Hock  of  which  Aip.  'Amm.  wu  th«  lard  er 

■<>ii».     la  other  wonla,  It  «M  *  brotlMrbood  ef  ih*  bueben,  uid  el 

IbU  Mm  Iha  ^ADt  U»»  «Tma«BUBtaT«a 
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onj/'  said  to  be  of  Jews.  Here  too,  Paul  speaks  oat 
boldlj.  He  is  among  the  non-Jew  pagans,  lliia  is  not 
the  great  Antioch.  There  seems  not  to  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  apostles  found  many  eranoi  and  thiasoi, 
or  that  there  was  a  hot-bed  within  which  to  plant  the 
(Jentile  church.*** 

Neander,  who  is  loth  to  acknowledge  anything  favor- 
ing the  plant  among  the  poor,  is  forced  out  and  obliged 
to  speak  plainly  regarding  their  habit  of  participatang 
at  a  common  table. ***  He  makes  a  clear  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  first  organization  was  a  microcosm  of  the 
forth-coming  univeraal  condition  of  prime  if  not  upper- 
most importance. 

Neander  who  groped  about  for  years  among  old  man- 
uscripts, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas found  other  help  than  that  of  Jews.  He -hates  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Word  dived  into  labor's  dens  in  a  land  cov- 
ered by  the  works  of  these  earnest  apostles;  so  like  sev- 
eral other  commentators  when  they  run  across  such  in- 
stances, he  leaves  his  riper  opinion  somewhat  obscured 
by  an  allusion  to  them,  without  apparently  recogniz- 
ing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  society.  The  exist- 
ence of  societies  like  these  made  it  easier  for  the  chris- 
tians to  organize  themselves  in  similar  associations.*** 
Though  this  is  not  a  positive  statement  that  the  Phry- 

S'an  hymnodoi  were  actually  converted  to  the  new 
ith,  yet  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Hie  regular 
epigraphical  reports  of  the  expert  linguists  and  pakeo- 
graphists  sent  out  on  exploring  and  excavating  labors 
fi'om  the  schools  of  archaeology  are  beginning  to  use 
terms  which  are  unmistakable.  When  an  old  ta^le  un- 
ion a  few  years  ago  was  found  completely  christianized 
at  Flaviopolis,  they  said:**^  It  is  interesting  to  see 
these  trade  guilds,  so  common  under  the  empire  in  Asia 

M*  In  proof  of  thisi  m«  Smith,  BSb,  DleC,  p.  072,  where  it  Im  recorded 
4h»t;    "TI  .     -     -  -    -   -     - 

charches.' 


m  proof  oz  thiSi  see  smitn,  mo.  ma.,  p.  XSTZ,  where  it  im  recorded 
"The  two  went  tosetber  through  Syria  and  Galatia.  Vititinf  the 
es."     What  chnrcnet  7     How  could  there  be  chnrdiee  in  this  hot- 

riiati     The  answer  is 
under    the  ancient  jns 


tile  i>agan  land,  never  before  visited  by  an  evangelist  t      The   answer  is 
that  they  found  the  Kvpt««o»  in  numbers  organisea  i 


coeundi  as  their  ready-made  foothold. 

M*  Neander,  PianMmg,  Book  III.,  ch.  v. :  'The  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Supper  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  as 


members  of  one  family,  joined.*' 
MO  Ctt.  SiA.  Pkryg,,  Vol..  II., 


p.  680,  notet. 


mjomn.  imT  AUmie  AMlf.  XI.,  1800.  p.  m  no.  1.  The  date  of  this 
Phrygian  inscription  is  placed  later,  bnt  if  only  ahows  that  the  plaat  had 
thrived  ftrom  a  much  earlier  dme.    Oj|hler,   in  a   MtM"  Is  As  aMftsr.   i 


*'B»  wlrd  nOtig  gg  qBtemwhep  in  wie  weit  ChHsten  is  Vereiaea  oad  gr 
fbllohiB  GvBommdbitiKk  ve^mtvi  stud**' 
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Minor,  passing  unchanged  into  tbe  ohnrGh."***  We  have 
hinted  that  these  christian  unions,  many  of  which 
were  aUied  to  Dionysan  artists  who  had  their  home  in 
and  around  the  two  Antiochs  and  became  known  of  late 
to  the  German  scholars  as  the  great  Gemeinde,  began, 
after  waiting,  hoping  and  discussing  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  their  scholsB  and  their  symposiums,  to  look  for 
a  more  promising  messiah  to  relieve  their  miseries  than 
their  long  honored  Attis,  Dionysus  and  Cybele.  In  fact 
they  were  cultivating  a  divinity  known  as  the  forerun- 
ner, at  the  time  Patd  visited  tiiis  region.  The  Ghreek 
name  of  this  divinity  was  Dionysus  Eathegemon.  He 
was  the  avant-courier.  Spoken  rapidly,  this  first  name 
sounds  somewhat  like  John,  and  as  all  the  Phrygian 
brotlierhoods  were  baptists,  we  may  imagine  that  they 
at  least  would  take  graciously  to  our  celebrated  pioneer 
who,  like  Dionysus  when  in  the  flesh  as  the  forerunner 
heralding  the  messiah,  suffered  martyrdom.""  Dr.  Fou- 
cart  who  admits  that  Pessinus,  a  part  of  Galatia,  was 
the  center  of  this  religion,  proves  that  the  ancient  Pa 
or  Papas  used  as  the  familiar  names  for  this  deity,  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  pope;  and  cites  the  inscription  re- 
corded in  the  Greek  body,  as  evidence.**^ 

These  were  the  cities  and  countries  in  which  Paul  and 
Barnabas  planted  the  first  christian  churches,  and  the 
celebrated  epistle  to  the  G^atians  was  written  to  these 
people.  They  were  organized  hives  of  industry.  The 
union  just  quoted  was  an  organization  of  wool  workem 
We  find  almost  every  trade  represented.  We  find  them 
prosperous,  happy,  sitting  at  a  common  table  with  dea- 
cons and  deaconesses  attending  to  the  daily  ^  minis- 

Mt  Jcwn,  HtO,  stud,,  XL,  1890,  p.  230.  The  Greek  of  this  chrittianiMd 
trade  nnion  of  woolworkert,  reads  as  follows:  '"Yv^p  vMn|fi«v  rov  •irnkwt 
#vWpyctov  Twr  yvo^^r  ^v  iL9r*(Ua»  iiiiStv  tavtijp  tta^nn^opiav  iixov  ActnroravcpA 
rwr  opj^iMV  90U  ioiikmp,  wmp4x*»tf  ii^9t.v  Aitofinmv  rait  4ittTtp«iff  ^^i^ait  col  coA^r, 
avmXoytoM,*' 

MS  Ramsay,  OU.  BUk,  F%rpg.,  II.,  p.  875,  discassinK  the  relationship  of 
the  above-mentioned  Smti^p  and  Ukv^Aya/daLfittv,  says:  "In  illostration  of 
the  complex  pri«Mthood,  a  Roman  epitaph  may  be  quoted  ( Kaibel.  1440) : 
"Ktlfiai  AvpijAiof  'Amiyiof  6  xai  i<p«i^  rwr  rt  d««y  vdvntp,  wpmrov  BoroXtifc,  <Zr« 
liV'pbf  ^CMv  ffci'  Aiorvaov  Ka&iiyttUpot  rm&rokt  iisrtk49€ut  fiwrn^fHo,  k.t.K,  We 
are  very  suspicions  that  as  the  distance  between  Galilee  and  Pisidia  was 
bnt  a  few  miles,  there  was  some  relationship  here,  in  Phrygian  imagina- 
tion. 

•MCIG.,  8817.  The  city  of  Pessinus  or  Galatia  was  celebrated  for  this 
wrorahip.  Strabo,  607  has  given  us  the^  best  statement :  "ncv^ivovv  S*  Ivriv 
4|uptfipcev  rmv  raihTg  lUyitfrov.  Uahv  ^(or  tiff  |ii|rp&c  ritv  d««v  atfim^iioy  ^uty4Xam 
fnyWaW    ««X0V9*  8*  a^r'Ay6i0T»y.** 

■M  CbfyBOttoffl  revwta  to  those  earW  times  with  a  sigh.  Vol.  DU  Mi 
*GMitiuioram  priaoorom  ^ta  eommnma.'* 


y 
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trations.  They  were  manufacturers.  They  had  all 
things  common.  When  they  took  on  the  faith  in  the 
Saviour  they  made  the  church  their  old  kuriakos  over 
into  a  temple  of  christian  loTe  and  kept  their  econom- 
ical habits.  Such  churches  were  bound  to  prosper. 
Hardly  indeed  was  the  transition  from  paganism  per- 
ceptible.*^ Differing  in  one  point  from  old  omoial 
methods  they  would  not  pay  tribute  to  the  heathen 
csesarism.  This  brought  them  into  frequent  troubles. 
Because  they  refused  to  attend  the  regubir  official  wor- 
ship and  refused  to  buy  the  pagan  saicrifices  they  were 
persecuted.  It  was  the  money  question.  To  attend 
the  pagan  service  and  buy  the  lambs,  beeves,  poultry 
and  other  eatables  of  the  so-called  sacrifices  at  a  ruin- 
ous price  would  heap  large  profits  into  the  pagan  tem- 
ple which  was  an  instrument  of  the  official  religion  and 
a  part  of  the  state;  it  would  make  their  earnings  a 
considerable  factor  of  the  national  incomes.  The  per- 
secutions were  a  natural  political  result.  For  this  rea- 
son it  was  necessary  to  belong  to  a  brotherhood  in 
which  they  could  have  their  own  common  table,  their 
own  common  sacrifices  independently  of  the  old  official 
duty,  because  if  they  could  escape  with  a  clear  con- 
science from  the  outrageous  prices  demanded  for  these 
sacrifices  bv  the  priests  at  the  temples,  at  best  no  better 
than  speculating  market  stalls,  they  added  not  onlv  a 
boon  of  freedom  but  a  large  economical  advantage;  oe- 
cause  by  their  own  plan  they  could  buy  with  combined 
monthly  dues,  sufficient  for  the  whole  brotherhood  at 
wholesale  prices,  without  this  speculating  middleman  at 
alL  This  economy  was  a  good  half  of  their  revenue, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Christianity  which 
struck  out  for  independence  was  a  great  economical  as 
well  as  religious  refbmL  We  ought  to  be  profiting  by 
it  to-day.  But  we  have  gone  bade  to  the  ancient  pro- 
vision speculator  and  nothing  is  so  needful  as  a  Jesus 
to  go  into  the  infamous  temples  of  speculation  and  tear 
down  the  altars  of  greed  and  whip  out  the  priests  and 
money  changers  who,  as  before,  sidll  infest  me  sanctu- 
aries of  maoLcind. 

tM  BamMj.  €HL  BUk,  JViVm  H..  p.  600^  bo.  608,  dmeatkhm  *  ^Ucm  of 
this  TidBlly:  "On  »  marble  gUHt,  with  the  rsUef  of  U4p,  with  Pbirs^  fli» 
aadevMOMt on  th«  ahoQldsn;  'Aym&i rWya.  Irovc  wT.  M^ri  *Ar««M«#<fM 
"HAn^fiyrtt  'Afu^xw  ««!  Uom^  UdpmwM&^Kmw.*'  Dr.  Othler  has  -  ~  - 
~' — *^'  thrt  thit  ^y4Tam  ^mt  %  xmxIiHP  ^uiVhi  Mkitf  th§  fM^mtft '  *' 


DAIL  T  iamSTRA  TlOlfS.  SOT 

AH  over  this  land  of  Galatia  which  was  really  a  aeo- 
tion  of  Fhtygia  iuoludiiig  the  Fisidiui  Astiooh,  Apam- 
eia,  Akmonia  aod  other  marts,  the  ohristiao  ciutnre 
foand  a  varm  welcome  among  the  numberlesa  uiiiona, 
who  bad  a  right  to  expect  that  their  great,  all-powerful 
Oybele,  mother  of  the  gods,  and  her  son  Dionyaua,  pat- 
ron of  economical  proaperitj  and  giver  of  ioya  to  men, 
would  come  down  from  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven  and 
rascne  tbem  from  want  and  danger.  But  the;  came  not 
and  st  last  a  lowly,  crucified  Jeaua  appeared  in  infinite 
bumility,  to  tell  them  to  peraevere,  buud  their  socialism 
bigher,  bold  good  their  common  table  and  communal 
lOTe  and  fight  free  of  CsBBar's  exacting  tribute. 

Previouel;  to  A.I).  64,  Paul  lived  a  Ions  time  at  Anti- 
ooh,  Bupposed  by  most  commentators  to  be  the  greater 
capital  city,  but  more  probably  both.  From  these  cen- 
ters he  made  excursions,  often  hiding  away  mysteri- 
ously,  and  once  for  a  term  of  several  years.**'  'Wliither 
he  disappeared  to  again  emerge  rested  and  robust  no- 
body knows.  He  was  a  craftsman  engaged  in  furnish- 
ing scenic  outfits  for  the  artists.  It  ia  a  new  discovery 
that  this  region  abounded  in  secret  unions,  including 
those  of  the  Dionvaan  artiste  known  by  at  least  thirty 
fine  instances  which  we  have  collected,  to  have  endorsed 
the  teachings  of  the  evangelists  in  full  and  taken  them 
in,  shielding  them  from  danger,  legalizing  their  Word 
through  the  burial  clause  of  the  jus  coeundi,  hearing  it 
in  the  dense  secret  of  these  lovely  refuges,  and  when 
thoroughly  rested  and  refreshed,  letting  them  go  under 
their  t^nign  ssgis,  often  with  an  attendant  who  was  no 
other  than  one  of  their  own  kurioi  or  quinquennial 
lords,  who  acted  as  courier  for  their  post  office  and  car- 
ried the  Epistles  ".to  all  the  churches."  We  are  soon  to 
astonish  our  readers  with  an  adduction  from  the  great 
C!orpus  Inscriptionum  GrEBcaram  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy, quoting  many  inscriptions  as  a  new  historical  re- 
source wherein  occur,  among  thousands  of  pagan  Ideo- 
graphs the  names  of  some  oM  proselytes  to  Paul,  Peter 
and  John,  auch  as  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Philemon  and 
others  mentioned  in  tbe  canonical  Kew  Testament 
books.  But  this  evidence  must  be  deferred  for  a  later 
ehapter  of  this  work. 

■H  .difi,  xtT., »:  STllL,  a-,  im  »S  SmlU,  BO.  DUL.  Awl  ol  .liilMt,  9. 
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The  burial  attachment  or  lex  collegium  funeraticium, 
and  tenuiorum  is  found  quite  repeatedly  in  this  sect- 
ion,*** but  although  it  was  lawful  to  organize  and  hold 
a  burial  society,  yet  the  law  evidently  understood  that 
funerals  were  the  only  object  of  such  unions.  So  when, 
as  in  almost  every  case,  the  main  object  of  protection  of 
industry,  economy  of  the  common  table,  joys  of  the  en- 
tertainments and  the  general  advantages  of  a  trade  un- 
ion were  combined,  leaving  the  funeral  as  a  mere  toy 
under  cover  of  which  to  shield  the  whole;  when,  we  say, 
this  was  by  any  want  of  secrecy  discovered  by  the  po- 
lice, they  were  attacked  by  the  pro-consul's  spies  and 
severely  dealt  with.  Dr.  Lightf oot  discovers  this  in  his 
dissertation  on  Paul's  Epistles  and  shows  us  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  attempt  to  distribute  them  "to  all  the 
churches,"  great  care  being  necessary  to  prevent  their 
suppression.  If  caught,  the  epistles  must  not  contain 
one  word  about  the  unions  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  brotherhoods  or  the  brethren  they  mention.  There 
was  a  strict  censorship,  under  the  military  management 
and  if  Paul  had  dared  to  speak  of  the  unions  it  would 
have  caused  his  celebrated  canonical  books  to  be  con- 
demned and  burned. 

But  the  evidences  are  too  numerous  and  too  strong 
to  longer  admit  a  quibble.  In  his  thorough  investiga- 
tion. Dr.  Bamsay  found  several  unions  which  he  inter- 
prets as  christian  societies  the  apostles  modeled  after, 
and  shows  them  to  be  benefit  unions;  but  in  name  and 
outward  appearance  trade  unions  or  trade  guilds,  such 
as  existed  at  that  time  at  Hieropolis  in  great  numbers. 
The  one  at  Akmonia  was  a  christian  protopyleiton,***  or 

•MOehL,  Ji^on.  Vindob.,  GmotutufkafUn,  Agftln.  OehL,  M8S,:  *'Pi8Idibm: 
'Biwipat  Verelnen.  Athen.,  xili.,  6856,  oerichtet  d«M  Oiutbainii  einen  v6^ 
w^viruci^  festgefltellthabe;  Alkiphron.  I.,  89,  nennt  ^via  wikwivtow  nndg*- 
meinMmea  M&hl  der  Hetairen  an  den  Adonlen.  AfitkoL  PolaL,  VIII.,  ?tt, 
JToINiii.  EpiQT.,  xi.,  Tom  welchen  wir  lemen:  woKkmpwpovriaiii  wiuv  y^v^akAv 
kennen,  722  und  723."  All  of  the  «ratp«u  we  have  seen  that  were  loand  in 
Phrygia  had  the  barial  attachment.  Dr.  Ramuy.  CiL  Biak.  Pkryg,  II..  p. 
780,  no.  066,  remarka:  "The  aaliitation  given  in  earlier  Inscrs.  is  now  con- 
flnM  to  the  brother."  Here  we  have  another  collegium  funeraticium,  the 
burial  attachment  of  which  was  permitted  a  brotherhood,  who  take  their 
right  to  hold  themselvea  organized  from  Sept.  Severoa  who  perpetuated  the 
lex  coll.  fun.  and  the  nnion  ia  conaeqnentlj  as  late  aa  the  8d  century.  It  la 
a  trade  bearing  the  name  of  KOivbvt  and  had  been  christianised. 

iM  Ramsay,  CU.  Bitk,  Phry.^  II.,  pp.,  502-8.  no.  456-7.  Here  we  have  a 
christian  gate  keepers'  union,  with  the  burial  attachment  at  the  town  of 
Karamon  Agora.  Dr.  Ramsay,  p.  663.  speaking  of  the  bequeet  on  the 
taph.  says:  **  We  must  understand  thai  the  society  to  whloh  he  gave  hia 


qneat  was  a  christian  benefit  and  burial  society."    Hie  inter,  iteelf  shows  it 
to  taATe  been  m  gate  keepere'  onion :  B.,  na  466:   "*Y»oex<!M»«v  ni  y«ire«wm 
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ffaie  keepers'  union  found  in  a  town  not  far  from  Piai- 
dia.  There  was  a  brotherhood  of  the  gatekeepers  at 
Jerusalem  already  mentioned  and  explained. 

Everything  tends  to  prove  that  the  ori^^al  idea  of 
uniyersal  christianitj  was  toward  a  socialism  in  whidi 
all  things  were  had  in  common.  In  a  note***  we  here 
allude  to  a  multitude  of  evidences  scattered  variously 
among  the  inscriptions  and  especially  among  the  script- 
ures of  the  good,  honest  old  fathers  like  Lactantius, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius.  There  are  found 
quite  a  number  of  inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  epi- 
taphs, on  which  are  engraved,  with  dates  of  their  birth, 
marriage  and  initiations,  words  recording  the  *"  incompar- 
able love"  of  each  others'  associations;  and  the  early 
fathers  have  left  us  statements  expressing  regrets  that 

Twr  «pa»rowA«iTwr  ipftMva  iimiXkara  ivo  Karii  ii^va  km  aymvbv  hpvitr6v  i6mie9i^  «4* 
^icard  frof  poiiv»9i¥  n$r  ov^^ioy  ^ov  *Avptn\iay."  There  is  a  jRTonp  of  theae 
uiacriptions  of  the  gate  keepen*  unions  in  this  town.  Dr.  Oehler  hae  alao 
eontnonted  seTenl :  Tide  indea  In  verb,  omciflxion  and  other  catchworda. 
A  gate  union  waa  at  Jeruaalem  and  it  la  almost  certain  that  a  ytiToavmi 
vponMrvAftrMF  waa  the  ytpov^ia  or  bootherhood  which  aecreted  Jeaaa  at  Jeru- 
aalem and  the  retreat  that  waa  divalged  by  the  treachery  of  Judaa  aecuring 
to  the  police  hla  whereabouts,  arre»t  and  crucifixion.  See  index  in  catch- 
word,  giUe'keepen.  Dr.  Oehler,  referring  to  Revue  de$  mdei  Oreomtet,  II., 
1880,  pp.  24-5,  says:  *'Die ytiro^i'if  rwv  irpoT«irvA«rMy  wird  erklKrt  a)a  aaaocl- 
•tlon  ontienne."  They  were  numerona  and  prove  to  have  been  a  species  of 
g^ld.  They  were  "neighborhoods."  Lttders,  Dionpi,  KUntt.,  p.  84,  CIO., 
8081.  E3irenbeachluaa  ana  Trallea;  ***H  ^iXo9€fii9n  ypovaia  jcot  ol  y^o*  cat  i|' 
OkvfiwiKii  vvwoSot  Tm¥  ivh  r^f  otico|A«n)f  itpoviiKuv  tri^ifvar,  K.r.k,  Hadrian 
begttnstigte  eine  oi^ro^ot  ^vvruc^  rm¥  wtpl  rhr  'HpoicAte  «dAi|Twv.'* 

•MlrenoBus,  Adoemu  Har.^  III.,  zziii.,  8;  IV.,  vi.,  4.  Tatian  wanted  all 
things  common  so  that  there  might  be  a  perfect  economv  in  provisioning 
the  members.  Cf.  Amer,  Ojfd.,  art,  Taikan,  Tatian  was  nard  on  robbers. 
Orell,  2188,  Arretii  showing  an  intense  secrecy  everywhere :  "Nemini  se  ar- 
cana enunciaturum;"  Clem.  Alex.,  StTcm,^  II.,  xiz.,  says  of  the  contract 
system,  which  jobbed  the  work  rightly  belonging  to  the  working  unions 
out  to  speculating  contractors,  aa  now,  saying  they  were  "caravanserai,  fil- 
thy and  filled  witn  dung,  because  belonging  to  others;"  Jerome,  Adv.  Jo9- 
^iNaiMna,  bib.  II.,  c.  0,  from  MaUk,,  x.,  9;  xix.,  21.  shows  that  Jovinian  dis- 
cussed this  subject  though  his  work  is  lost.  "All  are  commanded  to  have 
but  one  coat,  no  food  or  money,  no  sta£f,  neither  shoes  on  their  feet."  It 
of  course  refers  to  the  providing  of  all  theae  things  by  the  secret  com- 
mune into  which  they  are  initiated,  which  plainly  ahows  that  those  or- 
dered out  were  under  the  secret  »gis  of  the  loving  brotherhood  which,  on 
showing  of  passports  and  giving  the  password,  were  to  be  fully  supplied. 
The  process  of  initiation  is  hinted  at  by  Chrysostom,  VII.,  151 ;  Sacrinclum 
iniatorum  qua.,"  etc.  It  is  a  hint  on  the  early  initiation  necessary  to  ad- 
mission  to  the  coena  communis,  or  common  meal;  the  economical  question 
of  bread.  So  Chrysost.,  again,  III.,  857;  "Mensa  communis  prlscas  Accle- 
»ie  temporibus."  But  bewails  that  all  is  now  gone,  /d.,  IX.,  84:  "Mensam 
aacram  communem  tangere  audebant  initiati  tantum."  All,  high  and  low 
were  originally  equal;  II.,  426,  487:  *'In  mysterium  participatione  nulla  ex- 
ceptio  personarum;  una  mensa  imperatori  et  pauperi."  Polvcarp,  EfiH. 
PML,^  vl.,  on  duties:  *'Let  the  presbyters  be  compasaionate  and  merciful  to 
all,  bringing  back  those  that  wander,  visiting  all  the  sick  and  not  neglect- 
ing the  widow,  the  orphan,  or  the  poor,  but  alwavs  providiuji^  that  which  is 
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all  at  their  later  time  was  lost,  and  exhorting  brethren 
to  return  to  their  old  communal  fold.**^  Jerome,  who 
wrote  about  the  old  primitive  brotherhoods  long  after- 
wards, attests  that  they  followed  the  Boman  law  of  cen- 
turions, forming  themselves  into  divisions  or  companies 
of  one  hundred  and  then  into  brigades  of  a  thousand, 
and  frequently  a  union  was  a  thousand  in  number."'  Si 
Augustine,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  early  fathers,  writ- 
ing on  morals,  throws  broad  hints  out  regarding  the  un- 
ions of  brotherhoods  of  all  kinds  and  speaks  of  *  their 
living  together  in  a  most  chaste  and  holy  society ...  .No 
one  possesses  anything  of  his  own;  no  one  is  a  burden 
to  another.  They  work  with  their  hands  in  such  occu- 
pations as  may  feed  their  bodies The  products  of 

their  labor  they  give  to  their  deacons  so  that  no  one  is 
worried  with  uie  care  of  his  body,  either  in  food  or 
clothes,  or  in  anything  else  required  for  daily  use  or 
for  the  common  wants  and  ailments.  They  assemble 
from  their  work-shops  before  they  take  the  common 
meal,  to  hear  their  lord  president,  sometimes  in  num- 
bers of  three  thousand  or  more;  for  indeed  one  soci- 
ety may  have  many  above  three  thousand."  And  again: 
''Much  more  is  created  by  their  frugal  industry  than 
they  can  use;  and  they  distribute  it  about  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  "*•* 

The  early  teachings  of  all  the  immediate  companions 
of  Jesus  are  backed  up  by  innumerable  allusions  of 
ante-Nicine  fathers  in  declaring  that  the  messiah  who 

Ml  Lttden,  XNoiqv.  Kvntt.,  p.  87.  giret  an  acooant— ride  n^wti,  ch.  zUL, 
of  the  iDMoriptioni  containing  we  law  believed  to  have  been  m  clause  in  So- 
lon's ins  coeundi,  requiring  that  the  candidate  for  admiaaion  ahould  be 
found  nnder  examinauon  or  the  ^ici^curta  to  be  ayio«,  jc«i  tinrtfiriK  «at  aye- 
&&t,  elae  he  or  she  could  not  be  elected  to  memberahip.  In  the  IHateaaaron 
of  Tatian,  diaooTered  in  1877,  we  find  that  to  be  a  member  ffood  and  pure 
one  must  giTe  up  to  the  whole  congregation  all  worldly  gooda,  to  be  man* 
aged  by  the  3i^ovof,  for  the  common  good. 

MS  Jerome.  MjpiHlet,  zxii.,  86;  "After  thia,  the  meeting  breaks  up  and 
each  company  of  ten  goes  with  ita  lord,  or  x^piot,  to  ita  own  table  to  par* 
take  of  the  common  meal.*' 

MS  Ada  SaneL,  Men*.  Moj.^  Tome  III.,  App.,  %  77,  giree  aome  atrong  in* 
fSormation  concerning  one  Actas,  whose  works  are  lost,  and  whose  acts  sup* 

Eressed.  He  organised  unions  during  the  first  century.  They  are  supposed 
y  some  to  hare  been  imitated  by  Pachomius  who  formed  the  great  cosno- 
Ua  upon  an  ialand  in  the  Nile  near  Thebea.  These  latter  were  rery  popa- 
lous,  but  intolerably  aanctimonioua,  amounting  to  a  pious  tyranny,  such  ss 
can  nsTer  be  tolerated  by  ftee  men.  We  are  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  those  orffsnised  by  Actas  resembled  those  of  the  regular  trade  and  Ia> 
bor  nnlona  or  Solon.  Anthony,  in  Andeni  Lift,  %  Tt^  auMka  of  Pachomius 
as  the  founder  of  the  monks,  and  though  they  were  of  little  ralue  to  the 
world,  we  quote:  "Keri  rjy  Apx^*'  ^*  ^ovex^  ytfyove,  ov<  ^  ffe«r4^tey.  m)X 
IseoTOff  Twr  «^a£«r  MorevMr  |mt4  th¥  timyikhv  xarA  fUtm/t  ^K9(r%  luX  /^trk 
rain*  vetri^  4fM*v  ivitfov  ravre  dLyaMr  va|»A  icvp^ev," 
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was  to  come  and  did  come,  was  in  every  respect  a  work* 
ingman;  and  there  are  many  stories  among  the  contem 
poraneous  writers,  of  the  hard  life  he  had  to  eke  out 
long  before  he  assumed  the  r61e  of  his  exalted  messi- 
anic functions.  Thus  Justin,  in  his  celebrated  colloquy 
with  Tryphon,  declares  that  even  after  his  return  from 
Egypt  to  his  father's  home  in  Galilee,  he  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  also  made  plows  and  yokes,  being 
not  ashamed  of  his  occupation,  but  on  the  contrary  ob- 
taining praise  for  his  industry  as  an  honorable  exam- 
ple before  the  economic  world."*  "Be  at  work,"  said 
Jerome,  *"  doing  something,  that  the  devil  may  always 
find  thee  busy.""* 

.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  mithraic  col- 
leges of  purely  pagan  origin  and  nature,  were  in  their 
teachings  the  nearest  of  all  to  the  plan  of  salvation  of 
the  christian  cult,  and  it  may  be  added  that  not  a  few 
believe  that  Christ,  while  in  Egypt  working  for  a  liv- 
ing when  a  boy,  was  a  member  of  this  peculiar  sect.  The 
associations  of  Mithra,  however,  were  exempt  from  the 
persecutions  suffered  by  the  christians  ***  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  pagan,  not  christian  and 
to  pay  tribute  by  attending  the  sacrifices  and  otherwise 
conforming  to  the  law. 

M4  Juftin,  IHal.,  78:  "Kal  Wxrorof  ¥Oih^oil4p9v  rovra  yip  ra  rccroFuci  tfpya 
tifya^tro  *¥  ar^pwiroit  wr,  opora  icot  ^vyi'  3i&  rovrmv  xat  ra  riyf  iimaxowriit 
rvfi/3oAa  6i8a.<nfn^,  xni  iytpy-g  fiioif," 

SM  Jerome.  ColL,  773,  Pt.  II.,  Vol.  IV.:  "Facito  aliquid  at  te  semper  dl- 
abolus  iaveniat  occupatum."  ^pitt,  ad  Butt.,  so  Paul's  system  declares 
that   Christianity  never  tolerated  idleness. 

>••  De  Rossi,  Btma  SUt,,  III.,  p.  609:  ''L*  iniquitd  del  rigore  contra  i 
Cristiani  comiisteva  in  ci6,  che  moftissima  societA  religiosa  d'  origine  greca, 
asiatica,  egizia — furono  generalmente  tolerate  ed  anche  permease  nel  im* 
perio  Romano;"  and  Waltzing,  BUI.  Corp.  Prof..  I.,  p.  139.  remarks  that 
the  christians  were  sapposed  to  be  iniquitous  while  the  mithraic  associa- 
tions were  tolerated.  He  further  thinks  that  the  mithraic  fraternities  were 
the  het«r»,  probably  moaning  before  tht ir  convenion  to  Christianity. 
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CONTINUED. 

THE    APOSTOLIC   AGE. 

NiRO — Period  Coyering  Imprisonment  of  Paul — Literary  Bri- 
dence  Burned — Accounts  of  the  '^Acts**  Proved  by  Inscrip- 
tions to  be  Gk>od  History — Nazarenes  a  Branch — Landing 
of  Paul  at  Puteoli,  in  Chains — Warmly  Received  by  already 
Converted  Brotherhoods — The    Delegation — Same  Unions 
Already  Described — Centuries  01d--^tory  of  Narcissus — 
Nero  at  First  Kind  and  Tolerant — Believed  to  have  taken 
Paul  with  him  to  Spain — Grows  Morose  and  Jealous — Em- 
ploys an  Able  Detective,  named  Tigellmus — Turns  Against 
Friends  and  Humanity — Closes  Friendly  Doors  of  Domus 
Augustalis — Seneca,  Philo,  Peter,  Paul  and  a  Host  of  Other 
Good  Men  Charged  upon— Escape  of  Philo,  Assisted  by 
Peter — Barnabas — Nero  Plots  to  Bum  the  Immortal  City — 
Pudens,  Priscilla,  Claudia  and  the  Poet  Martial,  all  acquaint- 
ed, and  Friends-— Story  of  Pudens — Was  an  Englishman — 
Organized  a  Union  of  Carpenters  in  England — House  of  the 
Lord — Strange  Analysis  of  the  Word — Pudens  a  Lord  of  a 
Union — Recent  Discovery  of  Wonderful  Inscription  of  Car- 
penters' Union  at  Glastonbury  in  Chichester — Pudens  Gave 
the  Land — Probable    Gift  of  King  Coddubnu— Tacitus — 
Though  Christian,  it  was  Dedicated  to  Minerva — Collegium 
Fabrorum — Evidence  Massed — Household  of  Claudia — All 
Members  of  Brotherhoods  of  Trade  Guilds — Mentioned  in 
Paul's  Epistles — Also  Mentioned  by  Martial  in  his  Bpigram- 
mata — Recent  Discovery  of  their  Names  Insenbed  upon  their 
Cinerary  Urns — Nero  Finds  out  these  Things  through  his 
Spies — ^He  is  Incensed — Story  of  the  Burning  of  Rome — He 
Swears  that  he  will  Rid  Rome  of  the  G^nus  Tertium,  mean- 
ing the  Christians — Oakum^  Tar,  Pitch  and  large  Quantities 
of  Grease  Gathered — Tigelbnus-— Spread  of  Fire  Described 
— Nero  Carouses  on  the  Msecenatian  Tower — Cunning  of 
Nero  in  Accusing  the  Hated  G^nus  Tertium — Vast  I^kmi- 
bers  of  Christians  Put  to  Death — Fury  of  the  Populace- 
Many  Christians  Thrown  to  Wild  Beasts — Smeared  with 
Tar  and  Grease  and  Set  on  Fire  for  Torches  of  the  Nightly 
Carnival — Sewn  up  in  Bags  and  Thrown  to  Rome's  Hungry 
Dogs— Unknown  Thousands  Perish — Atrocious  Massacre — 
Work  of  Tigellinus,  Nero's  Pinkerton — Statement  of  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  Orosius  and  Others — Paul,  Seneca,  Peter,  Pudens 
and  Many  Others  Murdered  in  Nero's  Kage — Manner  of  Exe- 
cution— Death  of  Nero — Celebrated  Fisherman  was  Crucified 
Head  Downward — His  Wife  also  Led  to  the  Cross. 
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The  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  an« 
cient  lowly,  if  we  are  allowed  to  except  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius  covered  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  chapter,  is  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of 
Paul,  Peter  and  thousands  of  converted  workers,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  burning  of  Bome.  It  is  a  storv 
never  rightly  understood,  and  covers  tragedies  insti- 
gated by  jealousies  atteudent  upon  the  tremendotn 
growth  of  socialism  planted  at  a  phenominaUy  early 
stage  of  the  movement  we  are  trying  to  portray. 

It  must  be  taken  fully  into  consideration  that  an 
enormous  trade  organization  already  existed  at  Bome, 
of  which  history  makes  no  mention;  and  we  are  conse- 
quently recording  these  facts  in  defiance  of  history 
which  caters  to  the  mighty  for  favors  and  drops  the  un- 
recorded power  of  the  lowly  in  treacherous,  cruel  ob- 
livion. 

We  have  dared  to  take  issues  against  this  humiliating 
ingratitude  and  come  out  with  the  truth  on  the  origins 
of  socialism,  the  great  plant,  which  the  property  power 
tried  with  an  energy  worthy  of  better  things,  to  drive 
into  defeat  and  destruction.  They  did  not  succeed. 
They  burned  much  literary  testimony,  but  could  not 
destroy  the  evidence  of  the  stones. 

We  have  already  noted  the  enormous  early  christian 
plant  at  Bome.  Many  strange  side  lights  regarding 
this  appear  in  the  data,  apparentlv  spumed  by  hist- 
ory. These  we  shall  collect  and  bring  to  the  broad 
glare  of  light,  leaving  to  future  analysis  their  place  in 
Sie  fate  of  human  records. 

It  will  be  remembered,  because  fully  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  went,  under  arrest,  to 
Bome,  perf erring  to  be  tried  for  his  alleged  ciimes  be- 
fore the  emperor  himself,  to  being  the  victim  of  his  iras- 
cible and  prejudiced  tormentors  at  Jerusalem  who  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  "pestilent  fellow,  a  mover  of  sedi- 
tion among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  a 
ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes."**^  This  is  sig- 
nificant talk,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  new  tes- 
timony established  by  Oehler  and  the  scholars  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  regarding  the  conclusion  that  these 

M7  AcU^  zxiv.,  5  :^  Bvptfrrtf  yijt  nv  i.v^pa  rovrov  Koiiihr  icai  cttrovvra  oraviw 
waai  roif  'Iov3ai'oif  rotf  ic«r4  r^v  oucoviitfKqir,  9pmT99r4ni¥  re  r%t  ritv  Kaf/mitmimp 
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Nazarenes  were  none  other  than  branches  o!  the  organ- 
ization of  laborers  and  outcasts,  under  the  benign  So- 
Ionic  dispensation.  It  was  the  origin  of  socialism  which 
has  ever  since  been  honestly  striying  to  establish  itself 
in  the  world. 

Paul  had  the  foresight  to  demand  a  trial  before  the 
emperor  at  Borne.  The  Jews  would  gladly  have  applied 
''Lynch-law "  upon  him  and  he  knew  it,  and  saved  his 
life  by  demanding  that  his  trial  take  place  before  that 
majesty  at  Home — a  rather  desperate  decision,  since 
both  Claudius  and  Nero  turned  out  to  be  terrible  ene- 
mies and  persecutors  of  the  early  christians. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
and  this  succinct  account  is  regarded  by  Ouizot  as 
good  and  well-substantiated  history,  and  as  it  is  not  de- 
nied by  Gibbon,  we  refer  the  reader  to  that  valuable 
document.***  Few  narrations  of  sea  voyages  exceed 
Luke's  in  romantic  interest,  as  they  cover  shipwreck,  an 
episode  with  a  poisonous  viper,  strange  legends  of  sail- 
ors and  a  final  landing  at  Puteoli  where  the  extraordi- 
nary incident  occured.  We  shall  leave  the  history  of 
this  whole  sea  voyage  from  Palestine  to  Italy,  to  the 
reader's  free  perusal  in  other  books. 

But  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  upon  the  land  at 
Puteoli  the  history  is  ours.  It  is  that  of  the  ancient 
lowly;  and  we  lay  claim  to  no  originality  in  our  version 
except  that  our  evidence  is  mostly  new  and  that  it  has 
never  before  been  rendered  to  the  open  world. 

No  city  among  all  those  where  the  labor  unions  or- 
ganized under  the  Solonic  dispensation  abounded,  ia 
found  possessing  a  greater  number  than  PuteolL  It 
was  in  ancient  times  an  excellent  commercial  harbor  of 
Campania  in  Italy,  only  about  seven  miles  from  the 
present  site  of  Naples.  Cumse,  the  place  where  Blos- 
sius  was  bom,  was  a  suburb  or  sister  town.  Of  this  no- 
ble character  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus in  the  interest  of  the  oppressed,  we  have  already 
made  a  full  statement'**  The  remarkable  feature  of  this 
seaport  was  that  its  workingmen's  organizations  were 

M*  Actif  zxiv..  to  xxviii.,  inclasive,  wherein  the  story  of  Paul'i  iocar* 
eeration  under  Felix  is  told,  and  the  manner  in  which  Dmsilla  came  more 
than  once  to  his  rescue.  The  slow-working  law  permitting  him  to  lie  two 
years  and  more  in  •confinement  at  Cnsara^.  is  pamful;  since  they  w«ne  two 
of  the  most  valuable  vears  of  this  bold  agitator's  life. 

Mt  Bee  Vol.  I.,  AritUmiaa,  chap,  x.,  pp.  28^242. 
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coloniee  from  parte  of  Palestine.  One  large  union  of 
the  crimeon  cloth  makers  and  sellers  was  from  Tyre." 
They  were  a  colony  which  had  been  settled  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  Puteoli  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Luders  gives  an 
account  of  it  in  the  second  century.  The  parent  union 
at  Tyre  assessed  an  exhorbitant  tax  of  ten  thousand  de- 
naria  against  the  union  in  Italy  which  it  could  not  pay. 
An  inscription  explains  it."'  As  at  this  time,  all  Pales- 
tine was  Boman,  it  was  a  Roman  collegium.  In  I'ute- 
oli  in  very  early  times  there  was  a  rollcgium  of  chris- 
tian tradesmen  engaged  at  some  kind  of  carpentering 
work,  probably  ship-building.  The  union  had  received 
the  Word  from  the  missionaries  of  Palestine  and  it  was 
strong  at  the  time  of  Paul's  landing  there  en  route  for 
Rome." 

A  large  number  of  inscriptions  are  left  to  the  archse- 
ologists  conveying  proof  that  Puteoli  was  alive  with  la- 
bor unions  at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  61.  "We  came,"  says  Luke,  "to  Puteoli,  where 
we  found  brethren  and  were  desired  to  stay  seven  days; 
and  so  we  went  toward  Rome;  and  from  thence,  when 
the  brethren  heard  of  ws,  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as 
Appii  Forum  and  the  three  taverns."""  Here  Paul  met 
the  brotherhoods  again."' 

They  were  dined  and  wined  and  persuaded  to  sojourn 
with  the  friends  for  seven  days.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  language.  They  were  fellow  brothers,  fellow  chris- 
tians! Who  had  been  there  at  this  early  date  in  the 
midst  of  the  reigns  of  the  tyrants  Nero  and  Claudius, 
to  convert  these  unions  to  Christianity?     All  the  com- 

"•  Orlfm,  ■  bmlcr   bji    \nii,    when   [wr»puled   by   prel»tn  jtat  alter. 


old  TfrtuUlu,  iiDonc  the  Kcrct  niyilerin  of  hl(  youth  in 

d  under  their  pro- 

t«lln«  ««i»  mdsd  h[i  yjlinble  life  in  quiet  •ecurlly. 

"1  Onll.,    "Henzcn."  do.  8062.    It  wu  id'odnPlicidlD 

no<;  Momnu.,  Bel- 

(««    der    SlchslKl.en    GewllKhalt,    "Phil.    Mist.,"    0--W; 

Oehler.    ■■MSS.": 

■■Putwir.  CIL..  I.,  ISSS,   Verel.  Thl«m  Juwntuti,  in  Nfrt 

ma.  CIL.,  ISZg. 

"  Offll.   238S;   -Ei  a   C,  Dendrophori  curati  nu<  ■unl 

,  iub  ™«  XV.,  Tir 
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"■  "AcU,"    IKvili,   13:    K»l  iLtik  ikLtv  \iiipay  iwiy^yBiiiy 

jiM>«<irTi-    niaCnat  •><  rJ)"   tin^' t,k^»ty .  1.1  K. 
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'    ™  Smith.   -Bib.  Dirt.."  Vol.  m.Tv-  I3M.    Not  l«.  tl 

lan  twenty   Inicrtp- 

tioni  of  about  thi*  date  adorn  our  kdufoh  dI  Infomiation. 

They    point  to  > 

creat  Dumber  of  uniona.  colleBi".  •odalfeia,  and  other  irat 

ernittea,    rl^t  h«« 

in  PuWoll;    HenMi-Orelliu.,    III.,    p,   m.   notirj  a  new  . 
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mentators  are  puzzled.  The  fact  is,  there  was  a  plant 
there  of  long  standing.  Even  while  Jesus  was  preach- 
ing in  Judaea  missionaries  had  come  to  this  important 
place  and  had  established  the  new  Word«  It  was  their 
Word  of  life  and  hope.*" 

Judging  from  the  number  found  to  have  been  doing 
business  at  the  town  of  Puteoli  for  a  period  of  about 
three  hundred  years  before  and  after  the  Advent,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  population  con- 
sisted mainly  of  organized  unions.  There  were  few 
others  there.  Some  fine  gentlemen's  seats  and  a  few 
villas  are  on  record  for  the  vicinity;  but  this  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  bays  including 
the  Bay  of  Naples  visible  in  the  distance,  to  the  roman- 
tic rocks  and  forest-clothed  crags,  the  heights  of  Vesu- 
vius to  the  south,  to  the  many  gushing  springs  of  pure, 
healthful  water  which  adorned  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
exquisite  climate;  all  in  rebuke  of  the  report  that  its 
name  Puteoli,  stink-pots,  coming  from  stagnant  waters 
that  in  reality  never  existed.  The  cognomen  of  putridity 
took  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  labor  hive  filled 
almost  exclusively  with  what  were  long  supposed  to  be 
foul  and  contemptible  working  people,"*  and  the  epi- 
thet had  gone  abroad  as  far  as  Rome  and  Athens  that 
it  was  a  stinking  place  and  accordingly  deserved  to  be 
changed  from  the  old  name  of  the  stink-pots  to  Pute- 
oli, by  which  name  it  was  ever  afterwards  known  at 
Rome.  We  point  out  in  footnotes  some  of  the  multitude 
of  these  trade  and  labor  organizations  which  have  thus 
far  been  brought  to  the  light  through  their  own  inscrip- 
tions. They  range  from  regular  old  Numan  collegia 
to  the  Dionysan  artists,  several  of  which  are  foimd 
to  have  been  allied  with  the  great  international  Ge- 
meinde  with  its  headquarters  at  Teos.*"    They  are  also 

*»  Neander,  "P}tnt./*  Book  HI.,  chap,  ix:  *'But  the  Boman  chriitlani 
had  already,  even  before  he  arrived  at  Rome,  evinced  their  aympathj;  iincc 
ieveral  of  their  numbers  traveled  a  dav*8  journey,  as  f ar  aa  the  town  of  Fomin 
Appii,  and  some  of  them  a  shorter  distance  to  a  place  caUed  Trea  Tabems. 
in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  "Epist.  to  the  Phllippians'*  he  sends  a  salnta- 
tioB  to  the  whole  church  vavrcf  oi  aytoi,  which  is  proof  of  the  close  oob* 
nection  in  which   he  stood   with   them." 

>'«  Waltzing.  "Hist.  Ciorp.  Prof.."  I.,  102:  *'Dana  1*  antiquity  r  bomms 
qui  n*  avait  que  see  brss  et  son  metier  pour  vivre,  celoi  qui,  nataae  ricfae  se 
livrait  4  un  travail  manuel,  6tait  m6pria6." 

*"  See  "supra"  in  chap,  xi.,  where  will  be  found  an  esplaaatioB  of  what 
we  term  "The  Great  Gemeinde,"  using  the  German  word,  because  it  em* 
braoea  a  happy  expression  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  wvtf^  twv  npc  vbvAi^ 
rwev  r«xv»rwr.   For  many  collegia  found  here,  see  "Kotixia  degU  Soave,"  IM* 
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knovD  to  have  been  unions  organized  under  the  joa  Qih 
eundi  and  colonized  from  the  mother  unioDB  at  Tyro, 
Sidon,  Cseearea  and  cities  of  Asia  'Minor  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  resorted  to  by  bees  when  overcrovded 
by  the  pack  of  population,  as  it  were,  they  "swarm"  to 
distant  hives  and  set  up  business  by  themselves.  The 
Puteolanian  collegia  escaped  the  notice  of  the  archae- 
ological inscriptions  until  Mommsen  and  Luders  called 
them  to  notice,  since  which  they  are  attracting  more  at- 
tention to  the  extent  of  their  true  historical  valne  in 
shaping  the  origins  of  christian  socialism.*"  Before 
proceeding  with  Paul  to  Rome  let  us  tarry  with  him 
on  his  seven  days'  sojourn,  and  imagine  that  we  our- 
selves, accept  the  heartfelt  invitation  of  these  inter- 
woven, mutually  self-supporting,  loving  and  banquet- 
ing unions  at  Puteoli.  We  shall  find  in  the  anaglyphs 
of  their  vernacular  chisel  enough  to  wonder  at.  We 
find  that  not  only  here  in  the  maritime  city  itself  where 
an  extensive  and  commodius  harbor  shielding  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Italians  and  Phtcnicians,  made  traffic  in  the 
far-famed  dyes  as  well  as  in  all  other  merchandise,  a 
source  of  wealth,  such  unions  existed,  but  also  at  Cumae 
and  Pompeii,  extending  to  Capua  and  even  to  Home. 
The  organizations  were  countless.  We  shall  follow  for 
the  present  their  traces  only  at  Puteoli  itself  and  the 
environing  towns  within  sight,  like  Cumae,  Naples  and 
the  populations   that   fringed   the   great   volcano   about 

p.  1(7;  It  li  pliccd  it  A.D.  7B,  but  of  coune  wu  In  eiiilcna  bcfon  thit 
\\tm.  Cf.  "iDKr.  Or.  ItiL  Blc,"  no.  aao,  which  ia  conJcctunU/  placed  littr. 
A  nshrn^ia  •wvAii  In    Futcnll    worshiping   Ib«  Sivf  *piivfttbfrerg    CDUtnloo. 

"Bull.   HtlL,"    XIII.,   IBBt,  p.SSaf      "    "-■-'—    ■■—" ••— -^     -  -      ■ 

dnwlbcn   Art  wlrd   hlcr  crwlhnl.' 

Utfvl   lbs   IdcDtlnl  union   into   i . 

(bli  pUo  u  Hcl;  11  tbe  plint  at  jFruulci 

wWch  welcomed  Paul.      " ' — '"' 

a«llon    "DomltiaB." 

■n  Brucd,   Hi   "Indi 
teoUnorom,"  JAM;   "id. 

eliwd    hen    ai   a    cij]k„ _.      

UlS,  t  coIL;  lUIe,  ■  coll.;  UBO.  ColL  Put«Ianum  ud  ColonfB  Putraluu. 
Tbttt  BMn  to  have  been  alt  llnlipd  together    and  ar<  of  the  flrrt  eratuiy. 

*^  WiltiiDR.    "Hilt.    Corp.    Prof.,"    1.,    p.    lU,    mestloiu  (he  doidropbori. 

d.  OIL.,   X.,   WBC,  JTOO,  tor  CUma,    -   ~-'- — ^   -'  "--■—"    —^--^   ■    - 

TtUk  ol  ClccTO  *Dd  the  ealite*  of  th 

KB,    IflO,    IH;    I.,    16*7;    LOden,    "I        , __.    ...      __, 

■ot*  aW;  lAwj  mil.,  19,  luf*.,  4S,  mentloDi  thtae  grt^t  calDnla; 
"Ann.,"  iIt.,  IT;  OreU.,  WeT,  BMS.  All  then  teatlfy  to  tbrir  eulr  uue. 
Uuratortui,  BU,t;  the  collegium  Juvenum  la  recorded  in  Hfn»D,  VoL  m., 
of  OrelL,  noi.  4101,  S97a.  «0«S.  lies.  See  "Index,  Collin  Sicn.  pobllca 
prlTataque."  Jureimra  Sutril  TlbuHtui,  TrFtiulz.  Verons.  Ihiriog  Hadrlan'i 
tloM  there  lourlafaed  more  Uian  one  «.•««,  md  IjMm.  Uommi.,  "Dt  CbIL 
•t  8o4*l,  Bom.,"  p.  0,  from  Spar]luu*,  "Hadrian,"  c.  Z7,  A.D.  TS-IM. 
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the  time  it  exploded,  engulfing  its  walls,  arches,  roofs, 
its  two  thousand  voting  unions  and  its  busy  and  turbu- 
lent humanity. 

But  one  thing  must  be  here  explicitly  noted:  If  the 
movement  of  Pompeii  on  the  day  of  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius contained  such  a  vast  number  of  these  politico- 
socialistic  trade  unions  that  over  fifteen  hundred  inscrip* 
tions  at  this  later  date  are  seen  grinning  their  tell-tale 
history  which  reveal  more  glaringly  than  the  words 
of  a  Sallust,  the  certitude  that  thev  controlled  important 
elections  in  their  interest  and  with  their  superior  vote 
secured  for  themselves  the  public  works  of  the  city,  doing 
it  by  electing  candidates  of  their  choice  to  the  board* 
of  aldermen  and  of  the  public  works;  if,  we  say,  the 
unions  are  proved  by  such  irrefutable  witnesses  as  this, 
so  also  did  the  unions  of  all  other  municipia  of  this 
region  and  of  Rome.  It  may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
crust  must  be  swallowed.  Dr.  Cagnat  aifirms  it  in  un- 
mistakable terms.*** 

The  silent,  grimy  testimony  of  fifteen  hundred  dodg- 
ers, hand-bills  and  posters  indelibly  blazed  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  walls  of  a  city  and  found  after  a  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years,  must  bear  a  solemn  weight  to  the  ex- 
traordinary power  of  evidence  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
drag  forth  in  proof  of  the  vast  and  long-mellowed  field 
which  Christianity  planted.  Dr.  Cagnat  gives  his  evi- 
dence that  Pompeii  was  not  alone.  Puteoli,  bespecked 
with   these   organizations,**^  must,  as    he  declares,    have 

**"  Cagnat,  a  member  of  the  French  Academj,  of  Inscriptions,  in  "Vie 
Contemporaine/*  Jan.  1800,  pp.  176-6:  "Quelquea  moia  avant  la  terrible  inip- 
tion  du  V^suve  qui  1'  engloutit,  Pomp6i  Tenait  de  nommer  sea  magiatrats 
annuela,  duumvirs  et  ^diles.  La  lutte  avait  €t6  ardente;  du  moins  aTait-<n 
multipli-  lea  aflBchea  6lectoraIes  ou  les  inscriptione  murales  aui  en  tenaient 
lieu;  on  en  a  retrouvA  plus  de  quinze  cents  en  d^blayant  les  ruines.  Un  grand 
nombre  des  proclamations  6mane  des  corporations;  les  cuisiniers,  let  mar- 
chanda  de  bois;  les  boulangers,  les  pAtissiera,  les  carbareti^rs,   les  joueurs  de 

balle  mCme,  etc Ce  qui  se  paasait  k  PompCi  avait  lieu  auasi  alllenn 

assurAment;  et  tant  qu'  une  vie  municipale  quelque  peu  active  subsists  dans 
1*  empire  Romain,  on  peut  etre  assure  que  les  corporations  professionelles  t 
prirent   part.**    See  Vol.   I.,   pp.   390-1,   of   this  work. 

••*  Waltzing,  "Hist.  Corp.  Prof.,*'  I.,  p.  212,  speaking  of  mausola  preserved 
at  Puteoli,  says:  "Les  monuments  communs  des  soci^t^s  et  collies  fun- 
4rairea  #taient  construits  sur  le  mdme  plan.**  This  correctly  shows  that  an 
upper  hall  was  for  the  union*8  business  and  meetings.  Again,  ibid.,  p.  SS6: 
"Lea  coll^ges  dc  cultorca  Jovis  Heliopolitani  de  Pouaoles— Puteoli — poasft- 
daient  un  champ  de  sept  arpents  avec  une  citeme  et  des  Tabemae,  et  cnu 
lA  H^tils  en  avaient  la  jouissance  qui  ne  contrevenait  paa  au  reglement:  "Hie 
agcr — eonim  po«»eaeorum  juris  est  qui  in  cultu  corporis  Heliopolitanorum 
sunt  eruntvo,  atqui  ita  is  accessus  lusque  cfito  per  Januas  itineraquc,  ejn^ 
agri,  qui  nihil  adversus  lecem  et  conventionem  ejus  corporis  facere  perst 
veraverint.**  OIL.,  X.,  1670. 
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been  a  city  of  voting  trade-unions  in  the  same  manner. 
All  these  associations  appear  to  have  come  under  the  old 
lex  Julia  and  its  modification  regarding  burial  regula- 
tions, and  they  followed  strictly  the  law  of  Solon  de- 
manding that  the  principles  on  t^rhich  cities  of  ancient 
times  were  based  should  be  held  as  the  pattern  of  their 
organization.*" 

The  same  contempt  which  enveloped  the  actual  work- 
man whether  at  a  trade  or  at  common  labor,  also  con- 
taminated  those  engaged  in  mercantile  business  or  in 
commerce  of  any  kind.  As  a  result  we  find  many  unions 
of  merchants  everywhere,  and  not  a  few  at  Puteoli.  They 
all  come  under  the  old  Solonic  dispensation.  The  colo- 
nies from  Tyre,  in  Phcenicia,  had  an  especial  object  in 
furthering  their  large  trade  in  the  celebrated  brilliant 
red  and  purple  dyes,  when  they  established  the 
branches  at  Puteoli.  Some  surprise  is  caused  by  the 
discovery  at  Puteoli,  and  among  these  unions,  of  the 
fact  that  many  Hebrews  were  also  there;  and  as  this  ac- 
counts for  a  celebrated  paragraph  in  the  Dion  Cassius, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  noting  it  here.  What  adds  to 
the  interest  regarding  this  is  the  now  ascertained  cer-  , 
tainty  that  these  Hebrews  were  the  very  christians  who 
befriended  Paul  on  his  arrival,"*  and  invited  him  to  so- 
journ with  them  for  seven  days,  or  a  time  long  enough 
for  them  to  send  a  herald  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  sim- 
ilar brotherhoods  of  his  forthcoming  arrival  that  they 
might  send  a  delegation  of  their  numbers  to  meet  him 
at  Forum  Appii  and  Tres  Tabemae.  Now  Dion  Cassius, 
in  his  history  of  Domitian  who  succeeded  Nero  after 
the  two  short  years  of  Titus  and  consequently  only 
about  thirty  years  after  the  visit  of  Paul,  recites  the 
story  of  Domitilla,  her  persecution  and  banishment  and 

"•  Waltsing,    *'Hi«t.   Corp.   Prof.,**   I.,  p.  613:    Tous  lea  colleges  iulvlrcnt 
un  module  commun,  a  savoir,  la  q\\A.    lis  jouiasaient  tous  d*   une  coxnpldte  ' 
autonomie  int^rieure;   1*   Etat  qui,   depula  1*   an  7  avant  notre  dre  ne  recon- 

naisaait  plus  le  droit  d'  exister  qu*  aux  colleges  autoris^a et  cette 

conattitution  est  model6e  sur  celle  de  la  cit(^  dans  laqueUe  ils  sont  ^tablis; 
'ad  exemplum  reipublica.    "Dig.,"  III.,   iv.,  1.*  *'  already  quoted. 

•«  Waltzing,  "HisL  Corp.  Prof.,*'  p.  285k  "A  Pouzzoles  la  corporation 
dea  marchanda  tyriens  parle  des  d^penses  que  lui  occasionnent  lea  Jours  d« 
f«te  de  r  empereur."  Mommsen,  "I.  N.,**  2479,  Orell,  0082.  It  is  a  tMasus 
that  had  survired  the  persecution  of  Domitian. 

»♦  Smith.  "Bib.  Diet,**  p.  2848,  says,  discussing  Paul;  "We  should  also 
notice  the  fact  that  there  were  Jewish  residents  at  Puteoli.  We  might  be  sure 
of  this  from  its  mercantile  importance:  but  we  arc  positively  informed  of  it 
by  Josephus,  "Antiq.,"  XVIT.,  xii.,  §  1,  in  his  account  of  the  pretended  Herod 
Alexander  to  Augustus;  and  the  circumstance  shows  how  natural  it  was,  that 
Vut  apoetlcfl  iboiild   find   'brethren*  there,   immediately  on  landing." 
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the  murder  of  many  Jews  at  Puteoli  and  confiscation  oi 
their  property..  Gibbon,  with  great  insight  and  fairness, 
in  referring  to  this,  declares  that  Dion  actually  meant 
the  christians.  His  remarks  are  now  proved  by  the  cu- 
mulative evidence  of  the  monuments  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  Many  trade  guilds  are  found  to  have  been  al- 
ready christianized  at  this  place  and  to  have  industri- 
ously chiseled  their  history  as  such.  AmoHg  the  unions 
of  these  brotherhoods  that  sheltered  Paul  is  the  one  num- 
bere3  4124  of  the  old  archaeological  work  of  Orell.  It 
secretly  screened  him  from  harm,  and  was  temporarily 
suppressed  and  its  members  killed  by  Domitian  a  few 
years  later.  Long  before  this  and  indeed  before  his 
landing  at  Puteoli,  the  emperor  Claudius  banished 
large  numbers  of  Jews  from  Rome,  sweeping  them  all 
together  especially  the  christians  and  Jews  under  one 
fell  ban;  and  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Claudius,  makes  his 
record  of  this  edict  in  a  few  lines  which  have  become  cele- 
brated.*" 

These  unions  and  guilds  were  very  early  christianized. 
This  fact  also  receives  powerful  proof  in  the  inscriptions. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  pagan  kuriakos,  which  had 
become  a  church  as  early  as  the  last  days  of  Tiberius. 
It  was  a  union  of  dyers.  When  a  child  of  the  quinquen- 
nalis  or  president  died  he  was  sepulchred  in  a  niche  called 
an  aedicula,  as  the  words  explain."* 

Notwithstanding  the  furious  efforts  of  the  emperor 
Domitian  to  deracinate  them  they  continued  down  to 
A.  D.  260  at  least,  which  again  shows  how  impossible  it 
was  to  suppress  the  ancient  unions.  When  better  times 
came,  Hadrian,  who  was  their  friend,  established  a  thia- 
sus  at  the  town  of  Naples  six  or  seven  miles  down  the 
bay,"'  now  a  great  city.  Here  occurred  the  wonderful 
stroke  of  Masaniello,  manager  of  the  fishermens'  union, 
which  produced  a  law  that  never  has  been  repealed.  A 
story  told  by  Philostratus  the  biographer  of  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana,  tends    to  illustrate    the    numbers    and    influ- 

■"  Suet,  "Clmud./*  25:    "Judaeos,  impulsore  Oirerto."  etc. 

**  Orell. »  7373~Puteolift— C.  Nonius  Flavianus  Plurimis  annis  ontionibui 
petitufl  Nattis.  Vixit  anno  uno.  Menslbus  xi.  In  cujua  honorem  Basilica, 
Haoc  a  Parentibus  adquisita  contectaque  est,  requlevit  in  pace.  To  which 
the  learned  editor  subjoins:  "In  inscriptione  christians  in  ruderibos  anti- 
qa  ecclesiae  cathedralis  Puteolanae  reperta  aedicula  sepulcralis  basilica  videtut 
appellata  esse."    The  ecclcsia  noticed  by  Jerome,   "Epist,   was  a«cvpi««i|. 

««  GIG..  6904,  cf.  Ladcrs  "Dionys.  Kflnst.,"  p.  86:  "  ♦  ^lAo9«^«4^»f  ««J 
^op^gioy  *AA«fav<pter  vcpctroAt^rucii  cWc^^  oi^vo^. 
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ence  of  the  brotherhoods  at  the  seaport  of  Pnteoli  dur- 
ing Domitian's  time.  This  philosopher  and  magician  was 
arrested  and  miraculously  escaped.  In  an  hour,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  impossible  story,  he  was  at  Puteoli 
among  the  "brethren." 

Another  proof  of  the  very  early  plant  there,  of  the 
Word  and  to  all  appearance  even  long  before  the  arri- 
val of  Paul  at  Puteoli,  is  the  legend  of  Patrobas,  one  of 
the  seventy  who  are  listed  in  the  Breviary  of  original  men. 
Patrobas  was  a  real  character  and  is  mentioned  by  Paul 
in  his  salutation  to  the  Romans,  in  connection  with  As- 
yncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas  and  Hermes;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  to  be  the  bishop  of  a  church  at 
Puteoli,  probably  the  same  aged  temple  of  whose  basilica 
we  have  just  given  the  inscription  of  the  infant  son  of 
the  president  of  the  union  of  dyers.  He,  with  Philolo- 
gus,  suffered  martyrdom  probably  under  Domitian.*" 
Still  another  wonderful  discovery,  by  the  diggers,  is  the 
ancient  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  almost  in  sight  of 
Puteoli,  where  is  found  a  church  in  ruins.  Nobody  knows 
how  long  before  the  great  eruption  which  swallowed  a 
populous  city  this  church  was  converted  to  Christianity; 
but  as  the  volcanic  convulsion  which  was  witnessed  by 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  occurred  only  eighteen  years  after 
Paul's  visit  to  Puteoli,  the  closely  neighboring  town,  we 
have  a  right  to  rank  all  such  organizations  together"* 
and  may  cite  the  newly  discovered  temple  at  Pompeii 
but  recently  unearthed.  It  was  a  habitation,  thereiore 
a  home.  In  this  the  members  originally  performed  labor 
from  which  they  derived  their  daily  bread  and  when 
christianized  the  economic  methods  were  retained,  show- 
ing its  economic  character.  The  place  possessed  the 
common  livings,  shape  and  style  of  architecture  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  kuriakos. 

Among  all  these  friendly  officers  of  the  brotherhoods 
Paul  passed  at  Puteoli  his  seven  days  of  sojourn.    There 

"**  Aix>Uoniu8,  when  triumphAntly  told  by  Domitian  that  he  now  waa 
fait>bonna  and  aecure,  leaped  from  hia  cbaina  and  diaappeared  in  miat.  In  an 
hour  he  waa  at  PuteoU  a  hundred  milea  away,  with  Damus  hia  faithful  friend 
and  «U  the  rejoicing  brotherhoods.    Doane,    "Bib.  Myths,**   p.   281. 

•"  Wolf,  "Cur  Philolog.";  Smith.  "Bib.  Diet,"  p.  28fl2,  where  Patrobas  la 
treated  as  a  proselyte,  and  appropriate  mention  of  these  points,   ia  made. 

>M  Fouc,  "Aas.  Rel./*  46:  "Le  temple  d'laia  a  Pompeii  donne  una  id4a 
aaaea  eoracte  d'  un  de  ces  sanctiudres;  on  pourra  ae  lea  repr^aenter  encora 
mienz,  en  Toyant  quelouea^una  des  monaatirea  htiltaiquea,  en  particulier  cehii 
de  Vourkano  sur  r  Iti»Mn«  ou  celui  d*  Orchomtoe»  Mev*  sur  lea  mines  da 
temple  des  Charit«s." 
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was  the  old  fashioned  oommon  table  and  communal 
code.  There  the  thrifty  membership  knew  no  want  If 
he  desired,  he  could  work  at  his  trade  of  tent  and  also 
scene  making,  for  the  Dionysan  artists  were  also  there; 
and  judging  from  the  economic  grandeur  of  the  man*^ 
character  it  should  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  he 
turned  his  art  to  the  work  which  offset  the  expenses  of 
his  daily  keeping.  On  bidding  the  dear  ones  good-bye 
the  cortege  set  out  for  Rome.  Hitherto  the  journey 
from  Ceesarea  had  been  by  sea;  now  it  was  by  land  and 
it  is  no  small  distance  from  Naples  to  Rome. 

But  at  the  Forum  AppiaDum  they  were  met  by  a  del- 
egation of  the  ''brethren/'  from  Rome.  These  were  also 
christians.  How  came  they  converted  and  how  hap- 
pens it  that  such  a  fine  escort  met  them  so  fortunately 
to  conduct  them  to  the  gates  of  the  great  city  ?  But 
they  had  not  traveled  from  this  place  farther  than  to  a 
village  known  as  the  Three  Taverns  when  they  were 
again  met  by  a  third  escort.  It  was  from  Rome ;  from 
the  Aventine,  and  temple  of  Diana.  All  these  compli- 
mentary brotherhoods  now  joined  their  numbers  and 
escorted  him  to  Rome  to  be  tried  before  the  emperor. 
Arrived  in  Rome,  we  find  that  Paul  was  treated  with 
great  courtesy  and  comparative  respect  for  a  political 
suspect  and  criminal.  We  are  informed  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  house  rented  by  himself'  and  there 
held  meetings  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  two  years. "^ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  monarch  on  the  throne 
at  this  time  was  the  blood-thirsty  Nero  who  soon  after- 
wards burst  upon  these  people  and  almost  exterminated 
them,  we  cannot  understand  this  leniency,  except  that 
there  was  a  strong  influence  exerted  upon  him,  not  so 
much  from  the  Jews  as  from  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
We  have  some  remarkable  side  evidences  on  the  great 
influence  exerted  upon  the  house  of  the  Caesars  by  the 
freedmen  or  enfranchised  slaves  and  sometimes  even  by 
the  slaves  themselves.  The  remarkable  unions  of  the 
domus  Augustalis  prove  this.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
columbaria  were  built  by  them,  for  they  had  powerful 
unions  of  their  trades  organized  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  imperial  families  and  in  the  case  of  Tiberius, 

M>  Aett.  xxviii.^  30:  'Eiictvt  Bi  o  ncv^of  iirriavoXiiw  iv  ihitf  iiiv^tLmri'  mtu  ft«^ 
964x9To  irdyra%  rou«  cifnropcvoMCfovf  vpbt  avrov,  Kiipvvirmv  riiv  fiaaiKtiav  row  dtw 
cat  BiiiaKmw  r«  wtpl  rov  cvptov  'Iijaov  Xpurrov  fitrA.  vd^if^  wappniiria^  acoAvrwv* 
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eMumoQsly  assisted  by  the  imperial  household.'**  Their 
wotrkshops  were  the  gynaecia,  in  which  the  mauufacture 
of  all  articles  of  clothing  of  the  imperial  family,  and  all 
the  washing  and  other  laundry  work  was  done.  These 
collegia  came  under  the  lex  Julia  and  had  the  funeral 
attachment,  under  which,  for  centuries  they  flourished 
with  the  consent  of  the  imperial  and  the  opulent  fami- 
lies who  were  in  need  of  their  labor. 

Occasionly  there  arose  men  of  great  genius  of  this 
class.  We  may  point  to  Narcissus  who  flourished  dur- 
ing the  days  of  Claudius  and  probably  was  a  well-known 
character  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Paul  as  a  christian."*  Narcissus  was  one  of 
the  very  early  christians.  He  was  a  Greek  slave  of  the 
Boman  conquests,  a  man  of  powerful  genius  and  extra- 
ordinary composition.  He  had  the  address  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
By  the  consent  of  this  monarch  and  while  his  private 
secretary,  he  took  contracts  of  the  Boman  governments 
to  build  bndges,  public  buildings  and  other  govern- 
ment works,  and  wound  up  by  taking  the  contract  to 
pierce  the  tunnel  of  Fueino,**^  not  many  miles  from 
Bome,  to  lei  out  the  poisonous  waters  from  a  lake,  as  a 
sanitary  meafmre.  Claudius  employed  Narcissus  to  do 
this  vast  work  by  contract  and  during  the  eleven  years 
he  was  doing  the  work,  employing  thirty  thousand 
workmen  out  o{  whose  unremitting  toil  he  enlarged  his 
wealth  so  as  to  reach  the  sum  of  four  hundred  million 
sesterces  or  abotit  thirteen  million  five  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  maidng  him  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Bome.'**    Any  one  desirous  of  the  truth  about  this  man 


sMWaltcing.  Hiii.  Cuvp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  264:  "La  maison  imp^riale  et  beau- 
lies  opalentes  p< 
chis.    Toos  ces  serviteurt  d'  une  mftme  maison  formaient  iin  ou  plusteurs 


f»w     -     — -    ^ —  —        iT"'    —  ■     m —        — ■    — —         
es  opalentes  poss6daient  des  legions  d' esclaves  et  d'  aflfran- 


colldges  fundraires,  qui  to  disent  adorateurs  des  lares  de  leurs  maftres. 
A  Rome,  1'  uq  des  plus  coxmus  est  le  collegium  quod  est  in  domu  Sergiae 
PauUinae.    CIL..  VI..  9148.  9149,  10200-10264." 

m  Narcissus  was  certainly  the  qyinqaennalis  of  a  great  household.  This 
meant  that  he  was  another  president,  or  kv^kok  of  a  powerful  union  of  the 
domut  Augustalis.  Romant,  xvi.,  11:  Greet  them  that  be  of  the  household 
of  Narcissus,  which  are  in  the  lord.  The  Greek  original  does  not  say 
"household"  :  'Ainrdiravdc  rovv  iic  rStv  Nap<ctV<rov,  rouf  hvra.K  iv  Kvpi'y. 

SM  Suetonius,  Ctoted^fa,  22:    *' Fucinum  aggressus  est per  tria  autem 


millia  passnum,  partim  eflfossa  monte.  partim  exciso,  canalem  absolvit  ae- 

Ere;    et  post  unaecem  annos,    quamvis  c<      '     '        ' 
ut  sine  intermissione  operantibus,"  etc. 


(re;    et  post  unaecem  annos,    quamvis  continuis  trigenta   horoinum   milli- 


sMSuet..  Ciaudhu,  28*  **  Sed  ante  omnis  Narcissum  ab  epistolis,  et  Pal- 
lantem  a  rationibus.  quos  decreto  cuoque  senatus  non  prsemiis  modo  ii>- 
gemibus.  sed  et  quaestoriis  praetoriisque  omamantis  honorari  libens  pas- 
tut  est."  For  a  nne  short  ditaertation  on  Narcittus,  tee  Smith,  BOf.  DitL^ 
p.  2067. 
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whose  almost  unlimited  influence  with  the  house  of  the 
Augusti,  an  influence  which  surviyed  him  and  caused 
much  of  the  lenity  of  Nero  towards  Paul,  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  down  to  an  extended  view.  The  Cy- 
clopedia of  Biblical  Literature  is  in  doubt  about  his  be- 
ing the  same  person  Paul  mentions  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Boman&  But  there  can  be 
no  mistake  because  the  names,  general  circumstances 
and  dates  agree  exactly,  and  we  hear  of  no  other  Nar- 
cissus.'** Thus  the  indications  are  that  there  were  not 
only  many  influential  conyerto,  all  of  the  proletarian 
class,  organized  into  secret  unions  and  with  tne  consent 
and  assistance  of  the  imperial  house,  but  that  many 
times  the  flrst  of  them  exerted  their  influence  to  suc- 
cor them  from  harm.  The  case  of  Narcissus  is  but  a 
single  instance;  but  it  may  serye  to  illustrate  the 
causes  of  the  phenomenal  progress  of  the  primitiye 
plant. 

But  Paul  being  a  secret  member  and  initiate,  dared 
not  diyulge;  and  we  must  not  expect  him  to  go  into  any 
extended  explanations  in  his  mention  of  those  who 
helped  him  during  his  confinement.  The  "  household'* 
which  he  mentions  is  the  yery  place  called  in  Asia  the 
kuriakos,  which  is  meant  in  the  words  *"  his  own  hired 
house."  The  truth  is,  Paul  went  to  one  of  the  many 
households,  and  liyed  with  the  brethren  as  a  two-years' 
guest  It  may  haye  been  the  yery  one  formerly  pre- 
sided oyer  by  the  powerful  Narcissus.  This  letter  to 
the  Bomans  from  Corinth  was  written  according  to 
Lardner,  in  the  year  58.  Many  households**^  are  men- 
tioned more  at  this  early  date,  than  afterwards.  There 
can  now  no  longer  exist  any  doubt  but  that  here  is  the 

MBib,  Diet,  p.  8067:  *' Narcissus,  VipKiavn^,  dajfbdU;  —  A  dweller  at 
Rome,  Aomaiu,  zvi.,  11,  some  members  of  whose  household  were  known  to 
St.  Paul  as  christians.  Some  persons  assume  the  identity  of  this  Narcis- 
sus with  the  secretary  of  Emperor  Claudius:  Sueton.,  Clauiiui,  28;  but  that 
wealthy  and  powerful  freedman  satisfied  the  revenge  of  Agrippina  by  a 
miserable  death.  Tac,  Ann.,  xiii..  1.  It  was  three  years  before  this  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Romans  was  written,  A.D,  M-6."  But  this  stands  for  lit- 
tle since  there  is  great  strife  as  to  the  date  of  both  the  Epistle  and  the 
death  of  Narcissus.  On  the  death  of  Narcissus,  Tac.  Ann,,  xiii.,  1 :  *'  Ab 
his  proconsuli  venenum  inter  epulas  datum  est  apertius  quam  at  fallerent. 
nee  minus  properato  Narcissus  Claudii  libertufi,  de  cujua  jurgiis  adversos 
Agrippinam  rettuli  aspera  custodia  et  necesitate  extreme  ad  mortem  agi- 
tur — "    Under  close  comparison,  the  dates  agree  with  Paul's  letter. 

»T  BomoM,  xvi.,  11..  HomMduM  c^f  NareUau;  id.,  xyi..  3.  4.  5,  church  in 
bouse  of  Priscilla  and  Aauila;  verse  10,  household  of  Aristobulns.  These 
and  many  other  households  mentioned  continusUy  by  Paul  and  the  JcC% 
were  the  mvfnaicai  where  they  served  the  common  ubles. 
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kuriakoB  of  the  common  tables,  which  is  not  only  expli- 
citly proTided  for  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of 
Rome  and  the  older  Solonic  Statute  from  which  it  was 
translated,  but  engrafted  into  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  primitiye  church  of  Jerusalem  by  Jesus  and  fol- 
lowed Dy  Peter,  James,  John  and  Stephen,  as  we  have 
abundantly  shown,  and  in  every  inscription,  especially 
those  of  the  under-ground  Itome  brougnt  to  light  by  De 
Bossi  and  the  epigraphical  academies. 

It  was  under  the  guardian  care  and  protection  of  the 
numerous  secret  old  unions  which  had  already  been 
conyerted,  that  Paul  worked  for  two  years  unmolested. 
He  went  down  into  the  slummy  places  of  the  Gentile 
colleges  and  brought  them  to  receive  the  Word.  Peter 
was  also  there  much  of  the  time.  Their  work  was  se- 
cret There  are  indications  that  the  language  mostly 
used  was  Greek,  although  Paul  could  probably  write 
Latin,  else  he  could  not  have  so  easily  maintained  his 
acquaintance  with  Seneca;  for  we  have  a  fine  set  of 
epistles  written  in  Latin  which  were  passed  between 
Paul  and  Seneca,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  champ- 
ion of  letters.  There  are  many  who  believe  Seneca  died 
a  christian.    He  certainly  was  a  martyr. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  two  great  apostles  con- 
secutively in  their  career  at  Home.  No  written  history 
is  left  us  even  by  Luke  who  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  Acts.  It  is  probable  that  he  actually  wrote  more, 
but  as  his  pen-picture  is  believed  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in  63,  and  as  Paul  arrived  in  Rome  in  61,  he 
coidd  not  have  carried  it  farther.  Everything  remains 
in  mist,  and  we  must  pick  up  our  testimony  on  the 
great  and  wonderful  plant  from  the  gravestones  of  mar- 
tyrs. Let  us  then  be  systematic,  doing  nothing  which 
science  will  not  approve  by  its  irrefutable  stamp  of  cer- 
titude. 

Leaving  Narcissus  and  his  household,  let  us  turn  to 
a  still  more  diaphonous  character,  Sergius  Paulus,  also 
mentioned  by  Luke."*  Dr.  Ligbtfoot,  convinced  by  his 
critical  examination,  declares  that  the  early  christians 
had  no  other  churches  at  all  than  the  old  temples  of 
the  unions.     ''The  christians,"  said  he,  "were  first  rec- 

•M  ^ete,  ziii.,  7:  *0%  ^v  irvv  r^  ordvvary  Xtfryitf  HavAy,  irfipl  wycTip. 
Ofrof  vpbt  ««A«9*|ui<roc  BapWLBar  ital  ZavAor  iv^tin^vtv  axovaac  rhv  kiyv 
row  d«ov.    For  aore.  consult  De  Rossi.  BomaSotUrraiua,  I.,  p.  209. 
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cognized***  by  the  Roman  goyemment  as  collegia^** 
Neander  in  his  history  of  the  planting,  speaks  in  the 
third  book,  of  this  Sergius  Paulus,  a  proconsul  of  Pa- 
phos,  who  was  conyerted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the 
nrst  eyangelical  journey.  This  Paulus,  he  says,  had 
been  led  astray  b^  Simon  Magus,  the  itinerant  Jewish 
Goes,  from  Samana,  who  was  the  Bariesus  and  a  ''yiru- 
lent  opposer  of  Christianity  which  threatened  to  '  de- 
prive nim  of  his  domination  over  the  minds  of  men/" 
Some  subtle  mystery  attaches  to  the  history  of  this 
man  whose  name  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  afterwards  figured  at 
Borne,  and  being  another  personage  of  commanding 
presence  he  became  a  quinquennalis,  and  thus  a  respon- 
sible manager,  as  required  by  the  special  clause  in  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  wnich  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Boman  government  dared  not  meddle  with/**  Serg- 
ius Paulus  is  known  so  little  that  had  we  not  the  posi- 
tive evidence  of  several  lettered  mausolea,  sepulchers, 
common  gravestones  and  cinerar}*  urns  bearing  his  name 
in  adjective  form,  we  should  have  only  the  meagre  men- 
tion in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  these  have  come 
to  unearth  his  history  and  give  their  positive  evidence 
that  he  was  a  quinquennalis  of  |>reat  power*  and  influ- 
ence, like  Narcissus,  Pudens  and  PriscQla.  He  presided 
over  the  genuine  working  people's  trade  unions  and 
aided  in  the  conversion  of  the  members  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Word/**  The  evidence  is  too  positive  to  admit  of 
any  mistake. 

Everything  touching  the  early  plant  was  necessarily 
veiled  in  profound  mystery,  a  fact  recognized  long  af- 
terwards by  many  of  the  pre-Nicine  fathers,  after  the 

M*  Lightfoot.  Colou.,  p.  241,  note  quoting  on  the  BUKgestioii  of  Probst, 
KirddUM  DiKiplin,  p.  182,  1873;  Rom.,  xvi..  14.  15:  rovf  <rvv  *vto4«  a5<A^ovc 
Tovf  vvv  avToic  varrat  cyi'ovf.  ic.r.A.  And  Bubjoins:  "Of  the  same  kind 
ma>t  have  been  the  'collegium  quod  est  in  domu  Sergiae  Paulinae,'  Dt 
Rossi,  JBom.  SoU,,    Vol.  I.,  p.   209,    stating  that   the  christians   were  by   Che 


Roman  government  first  recognized  as  trade  unions,  and  as  such  were  prc^ 
ted  by  reason  of  the  burial  attachment. 
400  Walts.,  HiML  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  215,  note  2.    speaking  of  the  collegia 


domestica,  and  the  collegium  Numinis  dominorum  quod  est  tup  templo 
divi  Claudi,  CIL.,  VI..  1^41.  Another  the  collegium  domus  Auffustalis, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,    see   tupra^  Section    Calignla-Ciaadina, 


note  310:  again.  CIL.,  VI..  9404.  10,261. 

401  Maffeus.  Mum.  Ver,,  256,  4,  gives  the  very  remarkable  union  fotind  in 
Rome;  "  Hermeroti  Arcario,  V.,  A  XXXlllI  .  Collegum  quod  est  in  doma 
Sergiae  Paullinae  fecerunt  Agathemur  et  Chreste  Arescon.  fratri  piisimo  Bo- 
nat  memorise."  In  the  preceding  note  of  Orellius,  2413  is  a  remark  signify- 
ing the  editor's  classification  of  several  tnicrt.  here  grooped  as  coUcfia 
compatilicia.     If  this  be  true,  the  one  we  quote  is  a  genuine  labor  aaioo. 
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conquest  of  liberf  v  was  achieTed***  M.  Gh^nier  da  Oas- 
aagnao  whose  'well-based  opinioDS  we  have  frequently 
brought  under  contribution  in  this  work,  recognizes 
that  the  early  christian  plant  was  in  the  trade  unionSi 
in  some  significant  words.*"  But  it  must  here  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  at  this  date  of  the  earl; 
dawn  when  Sergius  Paulus  gave  up  his  high  commis- 
sion as  pro-consul  of  Paphros  and  went  back  into  the 
slummy  colleges  of  the  working  people  reeking  with 
filth  and  in  "garlic  and  gabardines,"  a  conrert  to  the 
Word,  at  a  time  when  such  wretched  creatures  were 
not  believed  to  possess  a  soul,  and  that  their  touch  was 
a  stain  to  persons  of  any  position;  we  say  it  is  natural 
that  de  Cassaguac  should  use  this  as  an  argument  to 
prove  bow  men  outgrew  their  humility.***  It  waa  es- 
pecially in  sinks,  inhabited  for  centuries  by  these  peo- 
ple who  had  no  laws  to  protect  tbem,  that  women  were 
subjected  toiDeuttand  abuse;  for  licentiouaness  went 
hand  in  hand  with  starvation,  nakedness  and  cruelty."' 
We  nre  reminded  in  a  passage  of  the  eminent  scholar, 
Levasseur,  of  the  words  of  Dionysius  of  Halioarnassus, 
which  is  a  bold  assertion,  that  a  stigma  attached  to  la- 
bor, both  mercantile  and  mechanical,  so  pungent  that  it 
was  forbidden  the  Boman  citizen  to  exist  that  way.  In 
other  words,  labor  was  a  forbidden  crime.*" 
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Betuming  to  the  Idiid  of  collegia  to  which  this  of 
SergiuB  Paulus  belonged,  we  have  the  decision  of  the 
scholars  that  the  words  and  surroundings  of  the  in- 
scription show  it  to  be  an  old  collegium  compatiliciuni, 
one  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  designated  by  Cicero  as 
the  brand  of  unions,  dangerous,  made  up  oi  the  dregs 
of  the  city  and  infested  by  thieyes.^^    The  truth  is  that 
this  Cicero,  boasted  in  our  colleges  as  the  great  founder 
of  Latin  literature,  was  the  arrant  enemy  of  the  poor, 
and  in  fighting  them  in  the  interest  of  nis  buccaneer 
class  who  lived  on  the  robber  baron  idea  of  "something 
for  nothing,"  he  at  last  lost  his  contemptible  life  by  the 
yiolent  opposition  of  these  very  unions  he  so  yirulentiy 
attempted  to  destroy.    The  kind-hearted  Dr.  Leyasseur, 
in  his  history  of  the  ancient  workers  declares  that  af- 
ter the  conquests  under  the  Roman  law  and  during  the 
time  covered  by  the  conspiracy  laws  of  Cicero  and  Ju- 
lius Csesar,  the  working  people  were  veritable  serfs  of 
the  shops.*** 

Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  things  at  the 
time  Sergius  Paulus  left  his  high  appointments  in  Pa- 
phos,  island  of  Cyprus,  a  convert  to  cluistianity  and  the 
despised  but  correct  socialism  of  the  poor  and  went 
back  to  Bome  a  lord  of  many  unions,  a  kurios,  which 
was  to  him,  a  greater  honor  and  a  more  lasting  glory 
than  to  be  a  hypocritical  creature  of  officialism.  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  speaking  of  the  proselyte  Theophilus,  who 
was  converted  in  a  similar  manner  and  also  went  to 
Bome,  makes  his  astonishing  admission  that:  *The 
christians  were  first  recognized  by  the  Boman  govern- 
ment as  collegia,"  and  thinks  they  were  originaJly  bu- 
rial societies.  This  is  true ;  for  most  of  the  old  unions 
possessed  the  burial  attachment,  and  thus  in  a  manner, 
secured  their  legalization.^  But  Dr.  Lightfoot  con- 
dor Mommsen.  De  CfoU.  et  Sodal.  Bom.,  p.  69:  *'Ita  Cicero,  Pro  JfiL.  0,  SS, 
de  Ambitu  Clodii  sequestris  consulum  qui  erant  faturi  *Collinain  novam 
delectu  perditiBsimorum  bominum  conscribebat.'  **  Here  Cicero  is  speak> 
ing  of  tne  Collegium  opificum.  Again,  same  pa^e :  "Collegia  enim  a  Clodio 
ex  fasce  urbana  constitota  sunt  ut  asseclas  ndeles  et  validam  latronam 
manum  sibi  compararet,  si  fides  Ciceroni."  This  remark  of  Mommsen  is 
preceded  in  the  same  paragraph  thus:  "Collegia  triburia  a  compatiliciis 
qum  Clodius  restituit."  thus  certifying  that  it  was  the  compatiHcia  to 
which  colleges   Sergius  Paulus  attached   himself. 

4<w  Levass..  HisU  CI.  Ouv.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  89:  "  Veriuble  serfs  de  1*  aMlier, 
ces  ouvriers  ne  pouvaient  se  soustraire  A  leur  mis6rable  condition.  On  les 
marquait  au  bras  avec  un  fer  rouge."    Cod.  Tktod.^  lib.  X.,  tit.  zxii.,  leg.  4. 

4<)*Clem.,  Beeog.,  x..  71 :    *^Theophilus domus  sua  ingentam  Basilicam 

ecclesiae  nomine  consecraret."    Lightfoot  seems  to  regard  the  cases  of  Tba^ 
•philos  and  of  Sergius  Paulus  as  similar. 
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tinueB  his  statement,  citing  De  Rossi's  Under-ground 
Borne,  in  the  following  significant  words:  "Of  the 
same  kind  must  have  been  the  collegium  quod  est  in 
domu  Sergifie  PauUinse,  for  the  christians  were  first  rec- 
ognized by  the  Boman  government  as  coUegia,  or  bu- 
rial societies  or  clubs  ana  protected  by  this  recognition, 
held  their  meetings  for  religious  worship  within  the 
limits  of  the  Boman  empire." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Sergius  Paidus, 
whatever  nis  office  under  the  Boman  government  might 
have  been  before  his  conversion,  went  down  among  the 
common  people  and  abode  with  them,  and  was  crowned 
for  his  business  gifts,  a  kiudos  or  manager  of  a  power- 
ful union  operating  an  industry  under  the  lex  Julia. 

We  say  there  is  left  us  no  historical  statement  show- 
ing the  doings  of  Paul  while  imprisoned  at  Bome,  and 
that  our  information  is  confined  to  inscriptional  evi- 
dence. One  of  the  most  remarkable  under  this  class  is 
Pudens — a  strange  history  of  the  plant  into  the  densely 
secret  unions,  which  has  never  before  risen  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Our  next  historical  character  then,  will  be  Pudens. 
Through  him,  we  can  illustrate,  not  only  that  the  early 
christians  used  the  old  economic  unions  as  ready-made 
seed-beds  with  their  mellow  soil  to  plant  and  cultivate 
an  undying  socialism  in,  but  we  find  him  an  excellent 
fulcrum  over  which  to  pry  up  from  deep  obscurity  the 
strange  mysticism  of  the  "  house  of  the  lord."  We  have 
already  seen  with  what  frequency  this  expression  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  with  its  variants  such  as  "house- 
hold," and  "church  that  is  in  his  house,"  and  the  ire- 
quency  of  its  repetitions,  in  the  pre-christian  as  well  as 
Uiepost-christian  inscriptions. 

We  have  seen  that  this  house  was  the  aged  kuriakos 
which  Webster  and  all  the  lexicographers  declare  to  be 
the  original  for  "church."  Before  the  Advent  the  word 
was  of  common  occurence  in  thousands  of  guilds  and  un- 
ions of  labor,  and  when  the  Word  of  the  teachings  on 
which  our  era  is  based,  was  set  upon  by  the  enemy  of 
proletarian  mankind  and  its  life  threatened,  it  crept  into 
the  good  old  kuriakos,  the  house  of  the  lord,  or  church, 
was  greedily  taken  in,  nurtured  in  secret,  screened  for 
centuries,  fostered  under  the  communal  code»  blessed 
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with  the  beaming  smiles  of  love  and  goodness  and  fam- 
ily honor,  and  made  to  grow  in  sympathy,  humility,  en- 
lightenment, until  it  could  Hve  and  develop  in  peace. 

Now  let  us  analyze  this  ancient  house  in  which  the 
christians  found  rest  in  socialism.     In  doing  this  we 
first  run  squarely  a^^ainst  a  clause  in  the  Solonic  law  as 
it  was  engraved  into  one  of  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome 
after  first  being  translated  from  the  more  ancient  slab 
that  stood  in  the  old  Prytaneum  of  Athens:  kurion  einai 
Nobody  until  now  has  been  able  to  tell  just  what  this 
meant.      The  solution  remained  for  the  epigraphists 
themselves.     This  term  kuriakos  is  in  reality  two  words. 
Kurios  was  in  Greek  a  common  term,  meaning  master, 
manager,  lord,  overseer,  in  fact  a  person  in  charge  of  an 
affair.      It  meant  one  responsible  for  the  business  in 
hand ;  one  to  whom  the  police  or  the  officers  of  the  law 
could  always  refer,  as  a  responsible  unit  of  many;  and 
this  he  always  was.     Therefore,  speaking  figuratively, 
the  responsible  individual,  the  father,  president  or  lord, 
acted  by  authority  of  the  union  or  unions  he  managed, 
in  all  cases  where  authority  was  required.     This  was 
the  kurios.     He  it  was,  not  the  union,  who  took  con- 
tracts from  the  governments  to  build  roads,  canals,  per- 
form the  public  works,  do  the  managing  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Caesars,  furnish  music  for  the  royal  enter- 
tainments and  even  feed  the  cities.    The  members  did 
the  work.**"  Here  is  the  key  to  Solon's  trade  unionism. 

The  second  half  of  the  word,  akos  or  oikos  is  in  Greek 
a  house.  It  stood  for  a  residence,  a  mansion  or  a  tem- 
ple. When  ruled  over  by  the  kurios  the  two  words 
compounded  became  the  kuriakos  or  kurioikos,  a  house 
of  the  lord;  and  this  arrangement  was  compulsory  un- 
der the  law  which  we  repeat  below,  in  a  note  in  full,  or 
all  that  is  left  of  the  law.*"  This  term  was  transferred 
from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  Italy  and  appears  in 

410  Waltzing,  HUL  Corp.  Pro/.,  I.,  p.  IKS:  '*Selon  Choisy.  les  colldges  ta 
divisaient  en  groupes  ()ui  entreprenaient  des  travauz  sous  la  conduite  et  la 
responsabilitd  p^cuniaire  d'  uq  ouvrier  plus  habile  ou  plus  riche;  celni-ci 
traitait  avec  les  magistrats  et  jouait  le  rOle  d'  entrepreneur." 

411  Z>^^,  XLVII..  xxii.,  4:  "We  here  repeat  only  the  passage  over 
which  so  much  haggling  has  occured:  *'*EJLr  ok  £^|i(k,  if  ^^ropcc,  ^  itpmf 
opyimv,  if  Favrat,  ^  ovi'O'iTOi,  ^  btiora^oi,  i|  dtoffwrat.  ^  ini  kiav  oixo^O'^S 
ft  ffic  ^Miropi'ar.  o  ri  ar  Tovrwi'  6ia^yrai  npot  aAAiiAovr,  icvpcor  tlt^c,  iav  |^.^ 
anmyoptvtriff  irin6aia  ypiififiava,*'  Kvpiof,  appointed,  or  as  substantive  the 
appointed,  ie. :  xv/uof  ctvat  must  be  understood  in  phrase  form,  and  to  sig* 
Dify  that  any  and  all  the  unions  of  fellowship  doing  for  one-another  are  to 
have  some  xvptof  or  lord  of  household  whom  the  law,  which  is  protected 
by  another  clause,  may  hold  responsible." 
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great  numbers  of  inscriptions  modified  into  cjrriacus, 
queriacus,  hyracius  and  several  other  terms  all  of  which 
according  to  Bamsaj,  are  known  as  christian  signs.^^' 
Thus  under  the  law,  every  plebeian  union  or  guild  was 
obliged  to  have  a  responsible  master  or  lord  who  stood 
for  all  the  members  and  their  actions.  But  he  himself 
was  responsible  to  the  members  of  the  union  for  every- 
thing he  did.  We  have  already  seen  in  our  chapter  on 
crowning,  how  the  unions  often  exalted  and  garlanded 
their  brilliant  men.  There  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
Tychicus,  Narcissus,  Pudens  aod  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal men  mentioned  so  obliquely  and  almost  mysteriously 
in  the  New  Testament  were  none  other  than  these  gar- 
landed and  crowned  lords. 

Pudens,  an  Englishman,  is  mentioned  by  Paul  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  fixes  the  date  in  which  he  flour- 
ished, to  which  we  shall  soon  recur.  But  the  happy 
discovery  of  a  tablet  in  Britain  or  ancient  England, 
showing  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  that  he  organ- 
ized a  trade  union  of  carpenters  at  Glastonbury  is  one 
of  the  very  important  things  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  our  research  for  evidence  on  these  revelations 
proving  that  the  christians  planted  in  the  economic  la- 
bor unions,  among  the  ancient  lowly.  After  nineteen 
centuries  we  now  appear  able  to  develop  the  scientific 
evidence  that  Pudens  is  a  true  historical  character  flour- 
ishing under  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  appears  at  home, 
being  sent  back  to  England  by  Claudius,  and  there,  at 
Glastonbury,  to  have  organized  the  carpenters'  union 
or  guild  which  built  the  once  great  temple  or  cathedral 
whose  ruins  are  a  wonder  of  the  modern  world.*"  We 
now  come  to  the  strange  find  of  a  "Neptuno  et  Minerva; 

411  Ramsay.  CiL  Bitk.  Phryg.,  II.,  p.  498.  Tbls  researcher  like  M.  Le Slant 
has  worked  out  the  christian  signs  such  as  wei-e  used  and  understood  by  the 
memberi  in  secret,  but  were  iDcomprehensible  to  the  outside  world.  See  pp. 
491-496.  and  502,  with  inacri.,  and  full  explanations. 

41* Smith.  Bib.  Did.,  p.  2638-9:  "Pudens,  OovJi^,  a  christian,  friend  of 
Timothy  at  Rome.  St.  Paul,  writihg  about  A.D.  58.  says:  "  Eubulus 
greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens  and  Linus  and  Claudia."  J I  Timothy,  iv.,  21.  He 
should  have  finished  the  verse,  via:  "and  all  the  brethren,"  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  Pudens  bad  to  do  with  a  collegium  or  guild  of  carpen* 
ters,  in  Britain,  and  undoubtedly  another  at  Rome.  Again,  Smith,  id.,  2d 
column,  p.  2638,  quotes:  (see  our  note  885)  "A  Latin  inscription  found  in 
1728,  at  Chichester,  connects  a  Padens  with  Britain  and  with  the  Clandian 
name.  It  commemorates  the  erection  of  a  temple  bv  a  RUild  of  carpenters 
with  the  sanction  of  King  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidnbnus,  the  site  bemg  the 
gift  of  Pndens,  the  son  or  Pudentinos.  Cogidubnus  was  a  native  king  ap- 
pointed and  supported  by  Rome  (Tac,  Agric,  14).  He  reigned  with  delegated 
power  probably  from  A.D.  6S  to  76," 
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TemplmxL"  This  temple  at  Glastonbury  was  probably 
constructed  by  the  members  of  the  above  union  for  the 
benefit  of  which,  according  to  the  inscription  recently 
found  at  Glastonbury  in  Chichester,  England,  Pudens 
contributed  a  lot  of  land.^  This  is  preyed  to  be  the 
same  Pudens  who  is  mentioned  by  Paul;  and  the  anal- 
ysis summed  up  fixes  the  inscription  at  about  A.D.  62 
to  76/^*  In  this  we  have  another  charming  and  genuine 
inscription  showing  that  the  christians  planted  into  the 
economic  labor  unions  known  at  that  time  to  haye  been 
not  only  numerous  but  to  haye  generally  possessed  the 
burial  attachment^  thus  securing  them  against  the  con- 
spiracy clauses  of  ihe  lex  Julia.  The  great  weight  which 
this  adds  to  our  argument  is  augmented  by  the  numer- 
ous mentions  of  Pudens^  his  wife  Claudia  and  liinus,  all 
the  household  and  all  his  personal  acquaintance^^ 
Pudens  must  haye  made  the  acquaintance  of  Claudia  in 
Britain,  for  the  episode  of  Martial's  acquaintance  with 
them  was  not  long  before  the  conflagration  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Paul,  about  A.D.  64,  whereas  the  contribution 
of  Pudens  in  fayor  of  building  for  the  carpenters  of 
Chichester  in  England  a  kuriakos  of  the  collegium  to  be 
dedicated  to  Minerya,  goddess  of  the  teclmical  arts, 
was  in  67/^^    The  Cyclopedia  of  BibliciJ  Literature, 

414  Smith,  Bib,  DidL,  p.  2688  and  note,  qnotlDg  the  inscription  u  foOowi: 
"Keptnno  et  Mlnarrae  templum  pro  Mdnta  aomos  dirinae.  aactoritale  Tlb«ili 
Cltadii  Cogidabnl  regit,  lesati  Aogasti  in  Brit.  Oollegiain  fabromm  et  oni 
in  eo  •  Morii  sunt  de  rao  dedieeTenint,  donenti  ereem  Pndentl,  Padentlni 
Alio." 

411  TVnotty,  It..  21 :  "  *A«nri^«r«£  ^c  SvjtovAoc  mml  novi^t  c«l  Lum  m1 
KAcvSui  K«l  ot  A3«A^l  vayrtf.*' 

414  MartiAl,  Epig,,  iT..  18;  ainin,  in  I..  82;  It.,  29:  t.,  48;  ri..  68;  ril.  It 
97.  Martial  oonnecta  the  bonaenold  with  Pndena,  Clandia  and  Linna,  ia 
▼ill.,  00,  and  iz.,  68;  and  he  knew  them  personally  while  they  were  at  BomSb 
It  ia  the  aame  CUodia  mentioned  by  Panl.  //  Tim.,  Iv.,  21.  in  conneetioa 
with  the  three  men.  liartlal's  Claadla  waa  a  beantifal  woman  altogether 
too  yonng  for  the  "flonrishing  family."  This  makes  it  now  evident  that  she 
wss  a  deaconess,  and  her  husband,  Pndena,  was  a  knrios.  or  president  of 
the  knrlakos  or  cvptouctff,  aometimes  also  written  irv^Hoin),  mskins  Pudens  a 
lord  of  the  house  now  prOTsd  by  abundant  pre^diristian  insoriptions  to  bs 
the  ^ia^of ,  <p«vo«,  or  troMpa,  according  to  the  uaage  of  the  prorince  wheie 
they  are  found. 

41T  Tao.,  iCmiaZ.,  Zll.,  82:  "Ceterum  dade  Icenorum  compositi  qui  b«l> 
Inm  inter  et  paeem  dubitabuit;  et  ductus  inde  Ganges  exereitus.  Tsstall 
agri,  praedae  passim  actae,  non  ausia  aoiem  hostlbns,  Tel  si  ex  oeculto  esr> 


traxere  duoem.  aesnnanonis  cerium,  ne  nova  moiireiur  msi  pnonbus  nm* 
atis.  et  Brigantes  qoidem,  paucis  qui  arma  coeptabant  interrectis,  in  ral^ 
quos  data  venia,  reeedere :  Sllurnm  gens  non  atrocitate.  non  dementia  mot* 
abatur,  quln  beUum  exceroeret  castiisque  legionem  premenda  foret.  Id  que 
vromptius  Teniret.colcnia  Camulodunnm  TaHdaveteruionim  manu  dedadttf 
bi  agros  captives.  subsiAlnm  adversus  rebelles  et  inbuendls  aodia  ad 
Isfum."   The  Silums  mentioned  is  that  of  the  Chichester  regloii. 
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•peaking  of  Claudia  savB,  she  was  a  female'  christian 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  letter  to  Timothy  and  that 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  she  was  a  British 
maiden,  daughter  of  £ing  Cogidubnus  an  ally  of  Borne. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Pudens  soon  became  a 
senator  at  Bome  which  is  a  mistake;  also  that  Olaudia, 
whom  he  married,  was  of  noble  stock,  which  is  likewise 
a  mistake.^'  The  facts  turn  out  that  this  Pudens,  like 
Narcissus,  was  a  fayorite  with  the  emperor  at  Borne, 
being  a  shrewd  and  successful  business  manager.  He 
was  some  great  lord  of  a  college  household  working  se- 
cretly for  the  unions  of  carpenters  at  Bome  and  abroad. 
All  the  inscriptions  show  that  he  was  a  freedman;  for 
his  ashes  are  registered  in  a  cinerary  urn  of  the  colum- 
barium on  the  Appian  Way,  which  shows  him  to  have 
been  of  plebeian  birth/** 

This  opens  to  our  new  discovery,  which  is  being  yer- 
ified  by  a  mass  of  newly  dug  up  inscriptions,  that  al- 
most all  the  persons  engaged  in  that  early  movement 
were  of  lowly-bom  stock.  Claudia's  very  name  as  given 
in  the  Chichester  inscription  shows  her  to  have  been, 
though  a  daughter,  yet  a  daughter  of  a  king  by  a  slave 
mother.  Martial  referring  in  his  poems,  to  the  chris- 
tians, though  he  does  not  quite  mention  the  name,  calls 
Claudia  Biifina,  showing  that  she  was  a  freedwoman  of 
the  gens  Bufus;  and  the  indications  are  that  the  pair 
were  both  of  freedman  stock.  Pudens  is  commemorated 
in  the  Byzantine  church  on  April  14,  and  in  the  Boman 
church  May  19.  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  out  the  names 
of  the  disciples  with  a  short  account  of  each,  declares 
Pudens  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciple&  We 
find  the  "collegia  Pudentiana,  whose  nouse,  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  Yiminal  Hill  and  the  Esquiline,  served 
during  his  life-time  for  the  assembly  of  the  Boman 
christians  and  afterwards  gave  place  to  a  church  now 

411  Tac..  Agric,  14 :  'H^oMdam  civitotes  Cogidubno  regi  donatme  ( is  ad 
Boatram  aaque  memotlam  fldiaslmna  mansit ),  ut  viteri  ao  Jam  pridem  re- 
etpta  popull  Bomanl  consiietadine,  haberet  Inatminenta  servitutiset  regM." 

419  Smith.  Bib,  DicL,  p.  2638"q.,  Art.  Pudens,  aaya:  "Modem  reaearchea 
amoog  the  oolnmbaria  at  Rome,  appropriated  to  members  of  the  imperial 
honsehold,  have  brought  to  Ught  an  inscription  in  which  the  name  of  Pu- 
dens occurs,  as  that  of  the  servant  of  Tlberinsor  Glandios."  J<mm,  of  CUu$- 
ical  and  Sacred  Pkilolog.,  IV.,  7«;  Orell..  1184  and  5084,  ahows  the  Pndens  in- 
scription as  follows;  "Kardc  poeta  Podens  hoc  tegitur  tnmulo;"  Gmter, 
1118.  0;  Lupulua,  p.  17.  OreUi's  5024  reads:  "Ad  nostrum  n.  1184:  'Narda 
poeta  Pudena  hoc  tegltur  tumulo.'  vide  Osann,  in  JahrhOeher,  VIII.,  i..  p.  66 
refert  Martialis,  lib,  ijEpUL  13;  *Qandia Rnfe  meo  nnbit  peregrina PudentL* 
Tom.,  /Md.,  9,  2,  p.  282:  'L.  Valerium  L.  F.  Pndentem/  Ganteri.  8S2.  9." 
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known  as  that  of  S.  Pudentiana,  a  short  distance  back 
of  the  Basilica  of  St  Maria  Maggiore."  The  same  au- 
thority informs  us  that  early  writers  declare  that  there 
was  but  one  Pudens.*'* 

We  next  come  to  the  collateral  eyidence  of  Lingard 
''We  are  told,"  he  says,  ''that  history  has  preserved  the 
names  of  two  British  females,  Claudia  and  Pomponia 
GrsBcina,  both  of  them  christians,  and  both  living  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era.***  The  Scripture  informs  us 
that  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Pudens  at  Home,  was  a  chris- 
tian." On  the  second  page  he  says,  "she  was  a  Briton, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  coincidence  is 
striking  and  the  inference  probable."  We  may  safely 
sum  up  the  evidence  of  Martial  in  a  few  words.  He 
comes  to  the  front  at  an  early  date  having  arrived  from 
Spain  somewhere  between  A.D.  60  and  66,  and  writes 
about  the  christian  community  at  Bome,  telling  us  of 
Linus,  Pttdens,  Claudia  and  her  household,  spesJdng  of 
them  as  his  friends.  If  he  was  admitted  to  their  com- 
mon table  he  must  have  himself  been  a  member.  He 
proves  that  they  were  not  people  of  high  rank  but  de- 
soendents  of  slaves.  Again,  the  scurrility  of  his  writ- 
ings is  nothing  against  this  argument;  for  all  the  orig- 
inal unions  planted  into  were  at  that  time  low  and  many 
of  them  even  lewd,  just  like  Martial  himself.  It  was 
later  that  the  improvements  came.  Paul  had  a  severe 
time  trying  to  clean  out  the  vagabondage  and  the  ob- 
scenities which  existed  in  the  early  plant,  especially  at 
Corinth.     This  we  have  already  shown. 

But  much  that  has  been  said  regarding  Pudens,  Nar- 
cissus and  Claudia  might  be  repeated  of  Eubulus,  Cres- 
cens,  Titus,  Onesiphorus,  Linus  a^d  many  other&  The 
economic  functions  of  their  lives  are  veiled  in  mystery. 
What  they  did,  their  history  could  not  set  forth  for  two 
reasons :  they  were  initiates  and  their  secret  life-work 
could  not  be  divulged;  and  if  they  had  divulged  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to  persecution.  The  old 
members  were  often  adroitly  worked  over  from  mem- 
bers of  a  secret  collegium  or  eranos,  and  sometimes  re- 
initiated among  the  christians.     Dionysius  relates,  in 

«M  Smith,  Bib.  Did.,  p.  2638-0. 
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one  of  the  fragmente  of  his  lost  epistles,  to  one  of  the 
brethren  of  his  episcopate,  the  procedure  by  which  he 
made  the  change.  He  was  in  a  thiasus,  apparently  of 
the  cnUegium  f rumen tarioniia,  one  of  the  grain  provis- 
ioners'  legalized  uniuDs.  "He  had  been  a  partaker  in 
the  assembly  of  the  faithful:  Throwing  himself  at  my 
feet  he  began  to  confess  and  protest  that  his  former 
formula  of  baptism  by  which  be  had  been  initiated  into 
the  non-christian  congregation  was  not  of  the  right 
kind,  being  full  of  blaHphemy  and  impurity.  He  bad 
been  initiated  by  wicked  words  and  deeds.  He  was  so 
afraid  of  divulging  that  he  dared  not  look  up  or  speak 
distinctly."  Dionyeius  worked  him  over  by  slow  grada- 
tions. It  is  a  clear  case  among  thousands,  of  conver- 
sion aft«r  first  being  initiated  into  a  collegiom.  Other 
similar  cases  are  given  by  Eusebius.'" 

Thus  we  find  by  closely  scanning  the  life  and  career 
of  Pudens  that  Paul  in  mentioning  him  was  treating  a 
historical  character.  But  his  name  occurs  yet  more, 
as  history;  for  recent  scientific  labors  have  disclosed 
his  sarcophagus  and  inscriptions  which  mark  it.  Pu- 
dens sleeps  in  the  necropolis  of  Priscilla,  in  one  of  the 
deep  under-ground  vaults  in  the  Via  Salaria  Nova.  Go- 
riufl,  about  the  year  1728,  mentioned  some  traces  of  Pu- 
dens as  though  his  ashes  were  inscribed  in  the  subur- 
ban museum  of  Strozius;'"  but  further  knowledge  lay 
in  darkness  until  De  Rossi  and  his  coadjutors  carried 
their  investigations  to  an  ultimate  conclusion.'*'  They 
have  found  Pudens  in  the  same  cemetery  with  Priscilla 
whose  resting  place  has  already  become  celebrated,  and 
it  appears  that  the  ashes  of  Rufa,  likewise  mentioned 
by  Martial,  and  those  of  Novella,  are  there.     De  Rossi*** 
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lays  stress  upon  these  being  all,  without  doubt  historic 
ctd  and  of  earliest  christian  antiquity. 

The  emperor  Nero,  who  reigned  A.D.  54  to  69,  was  at 
first  well  disposed  toward  the  Boman  ooUegia.     Tiber- 
ius had  been  kind  to  them  and  certainly  furthered  the 
planting  of  Christianity  among  them  by  lending  his 
powerful  assistance  in  giving  the  members  work.    The 
method  of  doing  this  was  that  of  Augustus  and  Livia, 
who  had  founded  the  celebrated  Domus  Augustalis  for 
their  protection.    We  have  seen  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  that  the  Roman  trade  unions,  tinlike  these  of 
to-day,  were  genuine  voting  organizations  of   labor. 
They  carried  out  the  theory  of  the  socialist  trade  and 
labor  alliance.     They  were  possessed  of  their  ballots 
which  they  used  enormously  ic  the  municipalities,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  at  Borne 
and  in  Asia,  not  only  in  electing  their  own  choice  of 
ediles,  agoranomoi  or  commissioners  of  public  works, 
but  even  the  powerful  tribunes,  who  constituted  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  in  tlie  making  of  the  laws 
stood  next  to  the  senate.    We  have  also  seen  that  but 
a  few  years  before  the  mild  reign  of  Augustus  began, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Clodius,  Mark  Antony  and  many  other 
historical  characters  were  having  fearful  and  indeed 
bloody  times  with  these  trade  unions,  because  they 
would  not  be  suppressed,  but  grew  in  political  power  to 
the  ineffable  disgust  of  the  great  and  august  senators 
who  had  long  denied  that  working  people  had  either 
rights  or  souLs.    What  these  trade  unions  wanted  was 
an  opportunity  to  labor  for  a  living.    Centuries  before, 
and  ail  through  the  Boman  conquests,  they  had  been 
working  on  an  enormous  scale  for  the  government  in 
doing  uie  national  work.    They  did  it  direct  without 
the  skinning  contractor.     The  conquests  had  ruined 
these  good  old  days  of  their  prosperity  and  happiness 
by  creating  millions  of  competing  slaves  of  war,  whom 
the  grasping  generals,  like  Crassus,  had  brought  to 
Bome.    These  men,  formerly  freedmen  largely  organ* 
ized  into  unions  under  the  old  law,  now  slaves  of  war» 
stocked  the  labor  market.    Their  owners  were  eager  to 
find  remunerative  work  for  them,  and  jobbed  them  out 
for  a  small  sum  per  day  to  do  work,  not  only  for  the  or 
dinary  people  but  also  for  the  government    This  corn* 
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petition  threatened  the  bread-winjung  hopes  of  the  mnl- 
Stadinoas  trade  unions,  old  and  fully  established,  nn- 
der  the  Solonia  law. 

Terrible  strifea  were  the  result.  Cicero  espoaeed  the 
cause  of  the  aristocrats  who  had  imported  the  compe- 
tioff  slave  labor,  and  Clodius  took  sides  with  labor. 

Thev  all  lost  their  lives  in  these  fearful  contests.  We 
regard  them  as  the  most  momentous  days  in  history. 
Wnen  Augustus  assumed  the  reins  of  government  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  conciliatory  measures  which  would 
appease  the  contending  forces.  He  invented  the  domus 
Aug^stalis.  The  scheme  and  plan  of  the  domus  Augns- 
talis  was  to  favor  the  collegia  or  trade  unions.  In  it 
was  the  gynsecium,  a  sort  of  manufacturing,  cleansing 
and  repairing  businesa  Those  doing  this  labor  were 
doing  government  work,  for  what  was  the, emperor  and 
his  imperial  family  but  the  government?  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  freedmen  and  women  were  thus  mus- 
tered in  and  given  employment 

Meantime,  the  violent  seizure  of  slaves  of  war  had 
ceased.  No  more  were  brought  iuto  the  great  city. 
Those  who  had  already  been  dragged  thither  sought  to 
join  the  collegia  and  obtain  some  crumbs  of  comfort  by 
blending  with  the  great  masses  of  labor  organizations 
at  Bome.  This  explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
condition  of  things  at  Bome  just  at  the  moment  when 
Paul  and  Peter  were  propagating  the  new  Word  of  hope 
and  promise.  Contrary  to  gen^^  opinion,  the  domus 
Auguatalis  or  household  of  the  Crasars  waa  a  vast  con- 
cern. There  were  constantly  many  thousands  kept  at 
work  of  some  kind.  They  had  departments,  with  a  va- 
rietT  of  shops.  A  regularly  organized  college  or  union 
worzed  each  trade.  The  shoemakers  had  uieir  place ; 
the  clothing-makers  for  the  imperial  family  were  very 
numerous.  They  ostensibly  did  only  the  wou  of  the  im- 
perial family,  but  in  reahty,  for  hundreds  of  wealthy 
faniilies,  in  touch  with  the  nobility,  either  by  blood,  dt 
friendship  all  over  the  city,  making  the  work  enormous. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  other  branchesof  labor. 

Claudius,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  freedman 
NaroisBus,  had  utilized  this  establishment  of  the  domus 
Augustalis,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever  antag- 
onized iL    What  he  did  was  to  drive  and  persecute  and 
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banish  the  christians  whom  ho  naturally  treated  as  Jews; 
for  these  had  planted  into  and  nearly  captured  all  of  the 
trade  unions  obtaining  and  enjoying  government  employ 
as  collegia  in  the  domus  Augustalis.  This  is  what  mad* 
dened  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  old  unions  still  smarting 
under  the  insulting  laws  of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  who  might 
be  denominated  the  Pinkerton  advocates  of  their  hated 
and  abusive  masters,  could  not  be  suppressed.  They 
sank  into  a  sullen  secrecy.  They  met  in  their  wretched 
abodes  and  discussed  their  economic  future.  Their  gen- 
eral desire  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  christians  al- 
ready appearing  at  Bome  from  Jerusalem.  The  slaves 
of  conquest  were  also  of  their  opinion.  They  all  wanted 
freedom.  They  were  unan  imous  that  as  they  were  the 
creators  of  all  good  things,  they  ought  to  be  awarded 
their  share.  The  spies  of  Claudius  and  Nero  were  lurk- 
ing in  their  unions  to  hear  and  report  their  language. 

Claudius,  in  this  manner  discovered  that  the  bold 
doctrines  of  a  certain  contemptible  carpenter  who  had 
been  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  a  Jew, 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  the  dangerous  dissat- 
isfaction becon^ing  widespread.  This  caused  him  to 
issue  the  edict  of  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  It  was  an  ed- 
ict of  expulsion  of  the  christians  as  well.  We  have  al- 
ready remembered  it 

Let  this  suffice  for  Claudius.  We  now  come  to  Nero 
and  his  burning  of  Bome.  Ebionism,  nazarenism  and 
Christianity  had  allied  themselves  with  the  unions  of 
the  Solonic  dispensation  to  permanently  rid  the  world 
of  the  pest  of  the  money-power  and  kingcraft  The 
fight  was  on  Nero,  who  boasted  of  an  ancient  greatness 
in  a  family  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  held  a  very  short- 
sighted opinion  that  he  represented  a  glorious,  eternal 
dynasty.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  a  socialist,  was  at 
that  very  moment  writing  a  history  of  the  Acts.  The  re- 
verse of  that  tyrant:  **He  was  an  exalted  democrat  and 
ebionite,  thoroughly  opposed  to  property,  and  per- 
suaded that  the  day  of  the  poor  is  at  nand."^  What 
else  could  be  expected  than  a  clash  ?  This  Csesar,  the 
most  profligate,  virulent,  bloodthirsty  and  destructive 
of  all  known  monarch  brigands,  against  a  meek  and 
lowly  guild  of  carpenters  I 

4^  Renaii,  Hfe  of  Jetw,  Introdu:.,  p.  36. 
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There  were  at  Rome  two  or  three  great  tomples  of  the 
female  divinitiee  who,  for  centuriee,  were  supposed  to 
hftve  been  protecting  or  tutelary  goddeesee  of  the  Tari- 
ouB  trades  and  arte.  These  great  diviDitiee  were  Mi- 
nerva, goddesB  of  Bpinning,  weaving*"  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  textile  goods.  Minerva  was  the  great 
grotecting  friend  of  labor  and  of  the  laboring  people, 
he  was  the  goddess  to  whom  the  union  of  carpenters 
at  Glastonbury,  near  London,  in  A.D.  4,  had  dedicated 
their  wonderful  christian  temple  for  which  Paul's  friend 
Pudena,  had  contributed  an  area  of  land.  She  was  also 
under  the  Greek  appellative  of  Athena,  the  principal 
tutelary  divinity  for  the  great  Qemeinde  next  to  Diony- 
sus, the  forernnner,  great  and  venerated  "protector  of 
man."     In  fact,  they  merged  together. 

After  Minerva,  came  Diana  the  renowned  Artemis  of 
the  Greeks  and  sister  of  ApoUo,  god  of  the  red  dyers, 
of  flaming  beauties,  of  bows,  arrows,  hunting  equip- 
ments and  of  archery.  She  is  the  goddess  of  the  hunt- 
era,  and  in  those  days  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  the 
chaee  was  no  small  lUSair,  for  the  unions  of  hunters  had 
to  be  international.  To  carry  on  the  great  work  of  fur- 
nishing live  animals  for  the  amphitheatres  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  powerful  men  constantly  on  watch  in  many 
a  remote  jungle  risking  their  lives  with  thongs,  snares, 
nets  and  lassoeB,  wherewith  to  seize  and  convey  unin- 
jured to  Rome  the  savagest  wild  beasts  of  forest,  river 
and  sea.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions portraying  the  hunters.*"  They  were  always 
organized  in  jrowerful  nnions  with  Diana  as  their  pro- 
tecting divinity. 

Again,  there  was  the  temple  of  Isis.  She  was  the 
same  for  Egypt  as  Demeter  was  for  the  Qreeks,  or  Ce- 
res for  the  Bomans.  In  the  ancient  superstition  she  was 
the  wife  of  Oeiris  the  ^reat  Egyptian  martyr  god,  and 
closely  related  to  Anubis,*"  the  dog-beaded  god  of  the 
hunting.     Such  was  the  inconsistenoy  of  the  ancient 

flection,  iru  >nd  aciencii,  poetry,  ■pinDictaDcI  wniTing,"  Sbg  I'l  tha  ■■tns 
rot  Ronja  11  Iba  FalUi  AibDOa  wii  tat  Gieaca.  Dnricg  Ihata  llmei  In 
qnntlon  ihg  wis  a  protsclrics  ot  lbs  wpolsn  manuriclurs:  VinU,  Anrid. 
VUl.,  tOB:  'Toletarfl  coLo  viwm  Icnuiqua  Mioerva." 

•ai  Vids  ivra,  pp.  USh).  Story  ot  JOMptiai  rifacdist  a  tcudal  od  b« 
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theogony  that  a  Teritable  jumble  existed  in  the  mincbi 
of  men  regarding  their  divinities.  But  the  lower  mys- 
teries brought  to  the  producers  and  distributors  of  all 
labor  products  a  far  more  consistent  promise  in  setting 
particular  functions  as  the  task  of  particular  divinities, 
according  to  the  place  and  language.  Thus  Isis,  Deme- 
ter,  Ceres  and  Cjbele  were  believed  to  protect  the  fruit 
of  the  land  and  were  consequently  chosen  by  the  unioos 
of  farmers,  grain  grinders,  furnishers  of  hemp,  flax  and 
producers  of  vegetable  raw  stock,  and  likewise  all  pro- 
ducts of  manufacture;  while  Anubis,  Diana  and  Artemis 
took  care  of  the  unions  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  even 
of  the  mollusks  from  the  inks  of  which  the  red,  purple 
and  other  dyes  were  made. 

Peter  was  probably  a  member  of  a  union;  and  if  so, 
then,  following  the  ancient  superstition,  he  would  have 
been  before  conversion,  on  bended  knees  to  Artemia 
Nor  is  there  anything  surprising  in  this.  Several  sug- 
gestive inscriptions  have  been  recently  discovered  about 
Qie  Sea  of  GhJilee,  of  fishermeu's  unions.  The  monu- 
ments are  known  to  be  very  ancient  There  were  cer- 
tainly a  good  many  fishermen's  societies  in  the  north 
part  of  Palestine.  A  few  miles  farther  north  in  Syria, 
there  were  many  unions  both  of  fishers  and  hunters,  and 
their  carefid  mention  has  been  paid  attention  to.  ^ 
Renan  assures  us  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  immediate 
companions  of  Jesus  were  closely  and  secretly  organ- 
ized.*** 

Yast  numbers  of  the  poor  fellows,  splendidly  organ- 
ized, had  placed  their  faith  in  these  tutelary  oivinities 
at  Bome,  nrmlv  believing  that  their  favorite  gods  and 
goddesses  would  come  to  rescue  them  from  their  miser- 
able condition.  But  they  came  not.  About  the  time  of 
Nero  they  were  in  a  wretched  and  worse  sunken  condi- 
tion than  ever  before.  The  great  scheme  of  the  Pagan 
religion  had  proved  a  dismal  failure.  God  and  goddess 
had  neglected  them.  The  crypts  of  the  temples  of  Isis, 
Diana,  and  Minerva  could  be  used  by  them  as  places  of 
refuge,  but  these  beloved  deities  themselves  never  came. 
They  were,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  advent  very  despond- 
ent. The  awful  conquests  had  rolled  by  witnout  an  of- 
fer of  a  helping  hand.     They  were  ready  to  shake  off 

iM  See  index,  in  words,  HunUrt,  FUku  mtm,  etc 
Ml  Renan.  l^  q/  Jems, 
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the  deception  which  for  lucre  the  priests  of  the  old  the- 
ogony  had  from  immemorial  time  imposed  upon  them. 
When  Jesus  came  and  really,  practically,  fleshly,  humbly 
as  one  of  them,  mounted  the  cross  and  d^ed  before  their 
eyes  for  them,  they  wheeled  as  by  a  stroke  of  magnetism 
and  grasped  hold  of  his  plan  of  salvation,  the  Word  of 
promise. 

But  what  made  their  conviction  more  ready  and  pro- 
nounced, a  conviction  based  upon  the  failure  of  their 
gods  to  protect  them  in  desperate  troubles  and  danger, 
was  undoubtedly  the  terrible  crucifixion  within  their 
memory  and  before  their  e^es  of  the  fated  four-hundred 
slaves.  This  horrible  judicial  massacre,  which  we  have 
fully  related,^  was  perpetrated  near  Bome,  about  the 
first  year  of  Paul's  sojourn  there,  A.D.  61.  A  lor^  of  the 
patricians,  probably  on  account  of  some  cruel  treatment 
of  the  slaves  of  his  household,  had  been  killed  by  one  of 
them  who  could  not  sink  his  manhood  so  low  as  to  bear 
the  outrage.  Tacitus  alleges  that  he  was  refused  per- 
mission to  buy  himself  free.  The  dire  and  relentless 
vengeance  of  law  which  the  senate  seized  upon  was  con- 
summated and  the  adorable  honor  of  a  member  of  a 
gens  family,  vindicated  and  avenged  by  this  judicial 
crucifixion  of  the  one  perpetrator  of  the  deed  and  of  all 
the  other  servants  of  the  murdered  prefect's  **  family," 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  number. 

During  the  conquests  the  grasping  army  officers  had 
dragged  thousands  of  families  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Epinis  and  Macedonia  to  Bome,  to  be  the  menials  of 
drunken,  arrogant  lords  of  the  Boman  world.  The 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  paraded  in  chains 
before  the  public,  all  other  slaves  forced  to  behold,  and 
mercilessly  crucified. 

Such  was  the  hideous  condition  of  things  at  Bome  at 
the  time  Paul  arrived.  So  great  was  the  danger  that 
he  had  to  be  cautious.  He  is  known  to  have  preached 
in  secret  and  to  have  converted  thousanda  The  spread 
of  the  new  doctrine  excited  attention.  Nero  had  his 
spies.  They  were  everywhere.  Under  pretense  of  true 
penitence,  they  secretly  joined  the  new  christian  broth- 
erhoods, overheard  what  was  going  on  and  went  back 
to  their  royal  master  with  the  news.  But  the  curious 
fact  remains  to  be  told  that  the  christians  had  their 

«n  S««  Mvro,  in  cbmp.  Tii.,  Bagt  and  JSrovDC,  pp.  124-US. 
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headquarters  in  the  temples  of  Minerva,  Isis  and  Diana. 
This  was  especially  true  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  HilL 
Her  great  edifice  was  the  resort  of  thousands  of  trade 
unionists  all  over  Borne.  The  city,  long  before  Nero 
came  to  power,  was  being  rapidly  converted  to  the 
christian  faith.  These  converts  were  not  from  the 
ranks  of  the  revengeful  rich,  but  from  the  lowly  slave 
classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  inhabited  the  abodes 
contiguous  to  Diana's  temple,  and  they  had  free  access 
to  it 

Nero,  through  his  spies,  saw  the  growth  of  the  new 
culture  and  had  the  penetration  to  understand  that  it 
meant  the  overthrow  of  a  long-time  theogony  of  his  an- 
cestral god-head.  With  Christianity  there  would  exist 
no  longer  a  competitory  survival  of  the  fittest,  a  bully,  a 
brute.  Her  mild  powers  of  reason  and  brotherly  love 
had  no  province  in  Nero's  brain.  He  craved  only  for 
vengeance  and  destruction.  He  was  a  profligate.^  His- 
tory refuses  to  give  us  the  bottom  truths  regarding  the 
incentives  which  urged  this  ferocious  creature  whom  a 
false  system  had  clothed  with  power.  These  funda- 
mental causes  lurked  in  an  unspeakable  hatred  by  the 
aristocracy  against  the  poor  and  laboring  element  Their 
particular  offense  under  Nero  was  the  same  with  that 
which  caused  his  predecessors,  Caligula  and  Qaudius, 
to  persecute  and  drive  from  Rome  the  christians  on  the 
anti-Semitic  plea  that  they  were  Jew&  But  they  had 
begun  to  dig  and  cover  themselves  in  the  pre-mortuary 
graves  of  under-ground  Bome,  where  even  the  spies 
and  police  and  emissaries  of  the  praetorian  guard  dared 
not  enter.  They  had  availed  themselves  of  the  burial 
clause  of  the  Julian  law  and  though  alive  and  eating  at 
the  common  table  in  the  deep-sunk  cells  of  their  schols, 
embracing  each  other  with  their  ineffable  love  and  sym- 
pathy, they  were  chanting  the  same  hymns  ^  they  bor- 

«u  Gran,  de  Cass.,  Hiit,  Clan.  Ouv„  p.  868:  *' VoaUit  il  voir  nne  bataille 
navale,  il  faisait  creuser  un  lac  assez  vaste  et  assez  profond  poor  y  fairs 
manoBuvrer  deux  flottes."  Suet.,  Nero,  zi. :  "Exbibuit  et  naumacbiajn  ma- 
rina aqua,  innantibus  belluis."  Again,  id,:  "Touioars  vStu  de  soie  et  d' 
6toffe8  d'  Orient,  il  ne  portait  jamais  deux  fois  le  mdine  habit.  Suet, 
Nero,  xxii. 

4M  See  MjTo,  in  chap.  MuHc  The  hope  of  the  future  is  that  other  and 
more  complete  inscriptions  mav  yet  be  discovered  revealing  the  airs.  As 
we  have  suggested,  there  may  be  in  store  for  us  astonishing  disclosures  of 
tunes  contaming  scraps  of  our  own  melodies,  sung  and  chanted  by  those 
poor,  weeping  workers,  sequestered  among  the  catacombs  too  deep  for  the 
torch  of  Nero.  It  was  the  thousands  of  poor  fellows  above  ground  whoa 
hm  bnroed  alive.    There  waa  a  vast  hoinknity  below  who  wert  to  borvive. 
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rowed  from  the  mnsioal  artists  of  Dionysus  and  perbaps 
many  of  the  identical  tanes  we  hear  at  our  camp  meet- 
ings and  jubilees  to-dav.  Accompanying  these  sunless 
symposiums  waJs  the  hope,  almost  denied  by  Plato, 
half  accorded  by  Bomer,  doubted  by  Socrates,^  rea- 
soned into  oblivion  by  Lucretius,  reprobated  in  furious 
contempt  by  Nero,  but  promised  with  a  brilliancy  that 
dazzled  their  minds  in  a  coma  of  exuberance  by  their 
own  beloved,  meek,  messianic  Jesus,  that  ijiej  all  had 
souls  and  were  men  and  women — ^no  longer  dogs  and 
beasts  of  the  field,  forest  and  swamp,  lather  Diana, 
Isis  nor  Minerva  really  guaranteed  them  immortality. 
The  myisteries  of  a  classic  eleusinium  could  promise  the 
wealthy  aristocrat  life  on  the  other  side;  but  we  have 
little,  if  any  assurance  that  by  initiation  into  the  lesser 
mysteries  Uiere  wss  really  promised  a  life  beyond.  The 
general  purport  of  the  inscriptions  is  dark  on  this  great 
point;  but  when  an  inscription  is  found  with  words 
about  a  hope  grounded  in  eternity,  we  have  the  assur- 
ance that  it  is  chriptian  and  archfisologists  class  such 
words  on  trade-union  graves  as  signs^of  the  christian 
Ufa 

Thus  armed  with  a  soul,  darkling  and  trembling  in 
self-dug  dungeons,  going  stealthily  up  at  dawn  to  tneir 
dangerous,  iU-paid  uibor,  crawling  back  in  secrecy,  and 
after  a  sober  repast^  meeting  brothers  and  sisters  by  the 
dim  oil  lamp  in  the  mixuature  schola  of  their  dr^pt^  these 
wretched  "little  groups,"  lived  and  sang  and  died. 

It  is  twitted  tlukt  they  "smelled  of  garlic,  these  ances- 
tors of  Boman  prelates;  that  they  were  poor  proletaries 
dir^  and  clownish,  clothed  in  filthy  ^bardines,  having 
the  E>ad  odor  and  breath  of  people  living  badly.  Their 
retreats  breathed  an  odor  oz  wretchedness  exhaled  by 
persons  meanly  clothed  and  fed,  and  collected  in  a  little 
room.***" 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of  the 
great  conflagration.  We  no^  turn  our  attention  to  this 
celebrated  historical  event.  This  monarch,  endowed 
vrith  absolute,  despotic  power,  early  exhibited  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  mania,  although  in  the  beginning  of  his 
sizteen-years'  reign,  he  was  passably  tolerant  to  nis  sup- 
jeots.   A  sickness,  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  ven« 

«M  PUto,  CrOo. 

«MS#tiaii.  M^  i^CkHH,  p.  go. 
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eria,  turned  his  mind  in  a  direction  of  wantonnees  and 
cruelty,  and  there  were  thousands  of  tbe  ccmmon  peo- 
ple of  the  old  unconverted  line  of  pagans  ready  to  nght 
against^^  the  new  developments  in  and  around  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  After  a  number  of  ex- 
traordinary feats  of  squandering  the  public  money,  he 
determined  to  root  out  the  christians  and  compass  their 
annihilation. 

Mr.  Qibbon  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  burning  of 
Rome  did  not  occur  until  A.D.  69,  but  the  usual  calcula- 
tions put  it  some  five  or  six  years  earlier.^  The  his- 
tory of  the  great  conflagration  of  Home  lies  to  this  day 
in  a  state  of  much  obscurity.  Dion  Cassius  declares 
that  Nero  himself  set  Are  to  it  and  was  responsible 
partly  for  the  crime.^*  Tacitus,  another  historian  of 
much  accuracy,  does  as  much.  The  accurate  and  care- 
ful Suetonius  likewise  declares  without  hesitancy  that 
Nero  perpetrated  the  crime  of  burning  Home  on  pur- 
pose. 

But  some  four  years  at  least  elasped  between  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  apostle  in  Bome  in  61  and  the  incendiarism. 
Though  a  prisoner,  he  was  allowed  a  liberty  which 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  equivalent  to  being  at  large. 
We  know  that  Nero  was  very  fond  of  music  and  that  he 
greatlv  favored  the  Dionysan  artists  many  of  whom  en- 
joyed nis  patronage  at  Bome,  and  others,  especially  the 
mimic  actors,  were  from  Asia  Minor  as  memoers  of  the 
great  Qemeinde.  Very  many  side  evidences  induce  us 
to  believe  that  Paul  was  a  member  and  that  he  turned 
his  trade  as  scene  and  tent  maker  to  aid  these  unions 
in  furnishing  their  shows  with  the  necessary  parapher- 
nalia of  the  histronic  art.   In  this  case  he  would  be  able 

4ST  Neander,  Pbmftn^,  Book  III.,  ch.  vii. :  "  Moreover,  in  the  Neroniao 
persecution,  tbe  christian  church  appears  as  a  new  sect,  much  hated  by 
the  people,  a  genus  tertium,  of  whom  the  people  were  disposed  to  credit 
the  worst  reports,  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  religioa 
hitherto  in  existence." 

4M  Gibbon,  Dedine  and  Fall,  ch.  xvi..  with  note  44:  "The  capiul  was 
burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  VitelHus  and  Vespasian,  the  19th  of 
December,  A.D.  09:  on  the  10th  of  Aug.,  A.D.  70,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  by  those 
of  the  Romans."  This  would  make  the  time  beween  the  two  dates,  only 
282  days, — a  proposition  which  cannot  be  sustained. 

4M  Gibbon,  dedine  and  Fall.,  ch.  xvi.,  note,  gives  the  principal  author- 
ities for  Nero's  conflagration  as  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xv.,  88-44;  Suetonius,  itt/Ts- 


i,  88;  Dion.  Cassius,  LXIL,  p.  1014;  Orosius.  Adv.  Paganot,  VII..  7. 
Dion  Cassius,  LXII.,  10,  init.,  starts  out  with  the  words:  **  Mcr«L  M  wvf« 
iw^li^now  ( ovcp    vov  atl  ifvxtre )   ^¥  re  ir^ci'   eAify  ««»  ri|r  fima%ktim»  {fiv 
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to  touch  a  vary  tender  spot  in  Nero'a  heart,  for  themon- 
iirch  WOB  passionately  fond  of  the  miroes  which  they 
brought  into  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  definite  of  the 
apostle,  but  there  is  a  legend  strongly  set  forth,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Spain  by  consent,  if  not  the  re- 
qaest  of  Nero,  and  that  while  there  he  planted  the 
SpEinish  branch  of  the  oburch.  What  is  stm  more  sur- 
prising is  that  Nero  is  actually  said  to  have  gone  with 
him.  He  is  known  to  have  made  himself  one  of  the  buf- 
foons*** in  the  mimic  shows.  He  made  the  playwrights 
oonceBsions  of  large  sume  of  money,*"  for  their  mimes 
and  pantomimes  were  a  great  charm  to  him.  But 
while  he  was  friendly  to  the  Solonic  unions  on  the  one 
hand,  he  despised  their  tendency  to  endorse  the  worship 
of  the  nev  messiah.  The  christians  were  preaching  at 
Borne  just  then,  a  promise  to  the  laboring  millions  tiiat 
the;  had  bodies  and  immortal  spirits  as  worthy  of  sal- 
vation as  any  of  the  great  wealth  owners.  The  chris- 
tians in  Borne  were  propagating  the  fundamental  idea 
of  socialism  two  thousand  years  before  its  possible  reali- 
zation. They  knew  not  the  vast  expanse  of  time  neoes- 
aory  to  prepare  the  world  for  such  an  immense  transi- 
tion. They  knew  not  that  earth  and  humanity  are 
great,  and  ideas  are  met  with  repugnance.  Christianity 
had  invaded  the  unions  that  Nero  loved. 

The  thought  of  such  a  change  threw  this  monarch 
into  a  spasm  of  angry  revengefulness.  He  had  in  his 
shallow  egotism  worked  himself  to  believe  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  immortals,  stretching  back  to 
BomuluH.*"    Dion  Cassiua  testifies  in  strong  words  to 

.  i>>ii>v>.  fAut.  p. »  "Cft»r  ]>«■■  mch  isJDSQ  SisiiD  Id 
iipialsr  iD  ulICD  Sprachen  ■ulriteD.  Naro  endJieb  Iwtnt 
btl    mil   iriechiacbsD     Technilen   dis  BUboe.  londan  hitle 

BifromisGtirdaummBDbinlsilIeu.''  Sneloaiui!  OcM>.,  U:  "Ludoi  tacit  noi? 

K"»'™irk^il°Her(>''i«'pint«rcli,  ftSii.,  18.   "  '    ""  "' 

mldat,    p.  H:    "Dan  «■  in  Ram  sine  andinamd   loiaftuifa    G«**]l< 

lebafl  GrlacliiKber  Kanitlei  lab  in  dedCaiacrieit.  baisnclaina  Inicbiill  am 

Gallien.    io  dac  'die  haillK*  Srnodot  in  Rom'  leaaniil  wlrd.'" 

HiOion.  Cau.,    LXII.,  IB:    "iaxtnr  Air'^Uir ^^ftmrirt, lrrtMrt»9u" 

DioD  ibinka  Iba  moiber  mmdarar  waa  baiet  hy  tbo  avll  apirii.    ta     "claui 

sDriK>,  and  thua  ta«aia  to  Iba  Rod'a.  Naro  imuKi'""!  'bat  ai  tba  cilj  bad 
bacoma  pollnled  b^  (be  cbriatlani  it  wai  bii  nalucal  tuDclioa  ai  a  daKan- 
Juil  ot  .£Deai.  ta  fumigate,  pnrih,  claania  and  reilore  it  to  the  godi  bj 
1  ba  licit  IDE  puiibcaiiDa;  and  all  ibit  Io  ibeead  tbai  tba  Julian  line  vltb  Iti 

UrraiM   tia  riip    'Io»*ii.f  nr   irk  Ainiav  yiHifitnir  iittrifirvn,"    Thia   ia 

■rUlalT  a  itrooi  light  cJ " "■-  "^  -^-  *' 

itoma  OB  fira  purpoaalj,  i 
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this.  Nothinff  can  be  more  i>robabIe  than  thai,  as  GKb- 
bon  most  definitely,  affirms,  in  a  similar  case  of  Domi- 
tian's  persecution  at  Puteoli,  the  careful  Cassius,  not 
knowing  the  secret  ohristianSy  but  thinking  with  eyery* 
body  else,  that  it  ^as  all  the  work  of  Jews,  says  Nero 
burned  Bome  for  tne  purpose  of  killing  out  the  nests  of 
christians  from  the  low  quarters  among  the  communes. 
Again,  Suetonius  whose  birth  took  place  almost  at  the 
hour  the  flames  were  raging,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Bome  was  se)^mi  nre  purposely.^  He  gathered 
oakum  and  pine  knots  from  the  manor  houses  of  his  own 
and  sang  songs  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  from  a  pixmacle 
of  the  MsBcenatian  tower,  in  joyful  transports.  The 
popular  legend  runs,  that  **  Nero  fiddled  for  Bome  to 
Dum."  The  fact  more  accurately  stated  is  that  he  had 
gathered  many  loose  women  and  profligate  men  of  tl\e 
aristocratic  families,  and  iuYited  a  number  of  the  wan- 
dering, dissolute  fakirs  from  among  the  musicians,  to 
ascend  the  tower  to  a  flat  stand  large  enough  to  accom- 
odate them  and  there  in  security  and  at  a  commanding 
eleyation,  they  all  had  a  boisterous  jolification,  the  em- 
peror himself  playing  upon  a  cithera  while  they  sang 
and  danced  ditties  of  the  Ihrojan  war. 

The  object  of  Nero  was  to  cast  contempt  and  hatred 
on  the  christians.  The  ^eat  mass  of  the  common  peo- 
ple do  not  come  into  this  crime.  It  was  the  genu$  ter- 
(turn  described  by  Neander^  who  were  to  be  attacked. 
They  had  early  settled  in  Boma  Christians  had  been 
at  work  among  the  thousands  of  collegia  from  before 
the  crucifixion.  These  facts  come  to  us  through  the  in- 
scriptions and  monumental  relics  of  their  activity.  The 
idea  here  to  be  conyeyed  by  a  genus  tertium^  or  a 
third  element  is  almost  exacUy  the  same  as  that  which 
caused  the  persecution  and  iiiartyrdom  of  members  ot 
the  tJiiasos  at  Athens.    It  was  jealousy.    They  called  it 

Mt  Saetonius.  Nero,  88-40,  declarea  Nero  burnt  Bome  on  parpo««,  «flftr 
*  tboroagh  determination,  on  accoant  of  the:  ^'Deformiute  vetemm  adii- 
cionim  et  angustiis  flexarisque  viconim."  This  is  prefaced  with  the  words: 
"planeqne  iu  fecit.**  He  then  resumes  his  discourse  with  the  words:  **iB- 
ceadit  nrbem  tam  palam,  nt  pleriquo  consulares  cubicularios'ejns,  com 
stuppe  tjsdaque  In  prsdiis  anis  deprehensos,  non  attigerint;  et  qnadam 
horrea  circa  domum  Auream»  qnaonim  spatium  maxime  desiderabec,  at  bel- 
licia  meehinis  labefacu  atque  tnflammata  sint  quod  sazeo  mnro  coosimeta 
erant.'* 

«M  Neander.  BitL  Chr,  Ckmtk,  I.,  pp.  00-6*  Neander  here  speaks  of  the 
communities  and  the  **secret  sect  to  which  these  enemies  of  the  fodt  ahan- 
dosed  themselves,**  Nero,  he  aaxs,  tried  to  fix  the  goiil  of  the  conAifrm. 
lioa  upon  a  tenot  tertinm. 
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the  imtrodDCtioti  of  neir  and  foreign  diyinites  into  At- 
tica, a  oriiae  miiier  the  law  puDiehable  with  deatb.  In 
eTery  case  at  Athena,  including  those  in  which  Demos* 
thanes  wm  involved  the  offenders  found  to  have  intro* 
daoed  a  foreign  religion,  were  members  of  the  Becretna- 
ions.*"  So,  also  in  Bome,  it  had  long  been  the  immi- 
grantii,  as  either  alavcs  of  war  dragged  thither  by  force, 
or  bnsineSB  agents  as  at  Puteoli,  or  evangeliatB  sent  out 
from  the  piimitive  brotherhood  which  Jesus  had  organ- 
ised at  Jeruaalem,  who  introduced  the  new  goapel  of 
the  Word,  and  they  introduced  it  first  among  the  fxi- 
legiik  But  we  sliould  here  call  to  mind  the  conTersion 
of  Tiberius  the  emperor,  who  actually  tried  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  the  senate  to  proclaim  Jesuq  openly 
and  legally  as  one  of  the  gods  in  the  galaxy  of  the  Soman 
pantheon.  Few  stop  to  think  that  the  mysterious  assas- 
aination  ol  Tiberius  may  reasonably  have  been  inspired 


bj  this  jealous  conservatiBm  of  the  old  theogony  i 
whose  puiple  and  ermine  of  the  great  gens  families  and 
princely  bloods  strode  and  pretentiously  assumed  dig- 
nity under  the  awful  mysticiam  of  prieet-power  and  an 
orerbrooding  diTinity, 

We  say  we  are  assured  from  the  varied  of  fragments 
and  aqnibs  of  evidence  that  are  being  collected,  that 
Paul  was  allowed  by  Nero  to  go  to  Spain,  and  that  the 
eonflagration  and  execution  of  the  two  greatest  apostles 
followed  immediately  in  its  traiL  It  was  in  the  year  of 
otir  era,  sixty-four. 

On  July  18,  AD.  61.  there  suddenly  burst  forth  a 
flame  of  fire,  first  Undled  among  some  old  wooden 
booths  used  as  stalls  of  the  poorest  of  the  people.  It 
wasat  theaoulheast  end  of  the  Circus  Maximua  and  not 
more  than  one  or  two  blocks  away  fi-om  it.  Here  were 
wont  to  congregate  the  hucksters  having  unions  of  their 
trade,  and  their  members  sold  certain  eatables  to  the 
throngs.  In  one  direction  the  fire  rapidly  spread  over 
the  Fuatine  and  Vt^  up  to  the  olifFs  of  the  Esquiline 
Hill  The  fire  also  started  off  in  another  course.  It 
struok  the  Aventine.  Here  was  the  great  temple  of  Di- 
ana, goddess  of  the  huntsmen  and  the  poor.  The  Forvim 
Boantim  was  next  invaded  by  the  flames.  This  is  where 
the  first  gladiatorial  combat  took  place  in  K  C.  264, 
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through  the  aristocrats  Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus,  a 
couple  of  lords  who  on  the  death  of  their  father  forced 
his  favorite  dayes  to  fight  each  other  to  the  death  in  or- 
der that  the  deceased  parent  might  have  the  assistance 
of  these,  his  favorite  servants,  in  ghost-form,  in  the  after 
world.*** 

The  fire  spread  toward  the  Tiber.  There  were  no 
modern  fire-extinquishing  engines  then.  After  consum- 
ing the  Yelabrum  and  licking  unhindered,  its  lingering 
vestiges,  it  ran  down  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  was  finally 
stopped  by  the  huge  masonry  of  the  Servian  WalL  Af- 
ter fiercely  burning  for  six  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
its  fury  had  apparently  become  exhausted,  it  suddenly 
broke  out  afresh  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city  des- 
olating two  regions  of  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via 
Lata.  There  being  no  adequate  mechanical  appliances 
in  existence,  little  could  be  done.  Of  course  l^ousands 
of  people  turned  out  against  the  ruinous  heats,  but  in 
vain;  and  when  it  came  to  a  manageable  standstill,  only 
four  of  fourteen  regions  of  Rome  remained.  Three  had 
been  completely  destroyed,  and  seven  others  were  now 
in  ruins.    Thirty-thousand  corpses  were  registered.*** 

No  sooner  were  the  flames  exhausted  for  want  of  ali- 
ment than  Nero  came  down  from  his  tower  and  in  loud- 
mouthed invectives  charged  the  whole  iniquity  against 
the  christians.***  Although  the  Encyclopedia  Britan 
nica  in  its  article  on  Nero  fails  to  charfi^e  this  monarch 
with  the  intentional  deed,  yet  nearly  aU  oUiers  are  em- 
phatic in  their  accusation,  that  he  worked  up  the  whole 

4M  Valer.  Mai.,  De  Sped..  7:  "  Gludiatoriam  rnanos  primom  Roin«  da- 
tum eat  in  foro  Boario,  Appio  Claadio  M.  FaWio  Coas..  dedenint  M.  et  D. 
Brati,  funebri  memoria  patria  cineres  bonorando.  Atbletamm  certamen  a 
M.  Scauri  tractum  eat  mnnificentia." 

447  Suetoniua,  Nero,  88:  "Per  six  dies  teptemque  noctet  ea  clade  sari* 
turn  est  ad  monumentoram  bustonimqne  diversona  plebe  compalaa :  Tone 

Eraeter  immensam  namemm  insalaram  domoa  priscorum    dncam    arsenmt 
ostilibus  adbttc  spoliis  adomatae.   deommque  aedes  ab  ref  ibos  ac  deioda 
Punicia  et  Gallicia  bellis  votae  dedicatsaue   et   qnidqnid   Tiaendam    atqtie 

H<     *  "' 


roemoribile  ex  antiqaitate  dnraverat.  Hoc  incendinm  e  torre  M»ceatiacui 
prospectans  letasqne  flamnus  ut  aibat,  palchritndine  Halosin  I  Hi  in  illo  soo 
scnnico  habitu  decantavit.  Ac  ne  non  nine  qaoqae  qoantnm  posset  pr»dx 
et  manubianim  invaderet,  poUicitua  cadavemm  et  mdemm  gratuitam  et{- 
eationem,  nemini  ad  reliqniaa  remm  anarnm  adire  pemiait;  conlationibus- 
que  non  receptis  mode  veram  et  efflagitatis  prorinciaa  priTatoramqiie 
ceosas  prope  ezbaasit.  Accessemnt  tantis  ex  principe  malia  probrisqnt 
qaadam  et  fortnita;  pestilentia  unins  aatumni,  qno  triginta  fonenun  mi* 
lia  in  rationem  Libitins  venemnt. 

MS  Meyera,  Konv,  Iab.  in  v.  Nen-.  " dass  er  64,   nmch   dem   crosaen 

Brands,  dnrcb  dem  ein  grosser  Tbeil  der  Stadt  aerstOrt  worde  die  in  Ren 
anweaenden  Cbristen  als  angebliohe  Urbeber  desselben  nater  den  granaasi- 
stVB  Martiren  tOdten  lieaa." 


»     ^^^^^^^H 
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plot,  Btood  over  it  and  nartured  it,  and  even  prevented 
the  fire  department  from  doin^  auvthing  toward  pub- 
ting  it  out.  Under  hia  abject  and  aoBolute  power  it  was 
doubtless  pronounced  by  him  a  treaBon  puniahable  with 
immediate  death.  This  we  know  by  inference.  The  ex- 
pressed abhorrence  of  Seneca.*"  The  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  in  which  Seneca,  C.  Calpemius 
Piso,  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  poet  Lucanus  and  others 
were  suspected  of  being  concerned  as  a  junta  to  rid  the 
world  of  this  monster,  caused  their  immediate  death."* 

We  are  now  coming  to  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
masaaores  ever  recorded  of  human  beings:  Nero's  venge- 
ance against  the  christians. 

The  greater  part  of  the  quarter  consumed  in  this  con- 
flagration was  mhabited  by  the  communes  and  collegia, 
and  before  proceeding,  it  behooves  us  to  give  all  that  ia 
known  in  relation  to  their  lowline&s  and  misery  in  the 
abodes  and  especially  such  as  shows  them  to  have  been 
members  of  the  collegia.*"  Donatus,  an  antiquarian  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  describes  the  conflagration  and 
certifies  to  its  having  taken  place  in  the  year  64.***  Le- 
Tsueur,  who  wrote  a  valuable  history***  of  the  working 

— ,.       I    Ciiuloi 

oUa  pioTosirtti,  anag  laiuDini  &  pinrinii —     _, 

»d  ?*alBU."  And  Ancnil,  4~rf.  «<  Jfckud.,  LIIL:  "Omoat  odil  qui  a&lc 
sdli,"  SaOK*  ii  BD1  ramlcd  to  hiv*  bMn  ceavailtd  br  FbdI,  mid  lo 
bat*  hnmblad  himialf  lo  Iba  csllailite  luka;  Guiiot.  in  nola  la  Imi.  et 
'"'"--  —  -'-  i»l.,  nolo  «,  JU..-  "Morao>ar  Iba  Dame  st  ctailitiiDi  bad 
in  Kama  to  the  diiciplei  of  Jeiua,  and  Ticlloa  affinnt  loo 
allcw  III  lo  luapaci  BUT 

iciCMt  Ibalr  daaiha,  aan:  "Tba  dlicOTOrr 

-,_-,-  .  to  doTolopbii  fanJcity,"   and  apaakldf 

ol  bl*  brnul  UlDnipb  in  Iba  mardar  0(  Ibaia  calablalad  man:  "Tba  lanala 
vai  indocod  to  racain  Iba  Inulliaenc*  ol  ibaic  faig  ■■  iba  nawa  of  a 
■IMI  TicloiT.  aod  tba  inlamoni  TlRallinni.  Iba  amparor'i  principal  iDilrn- 
aasl,  m*  dacraad  iriumpbal  bgaora."  Tbii  ol  Itnlf,  qulia  claarl^  ibov*, 
Ibal  It  waa  ■  caaa  at  Naio'a  iDcandiariim. 

ui  Saalealaa,  Nm,  10,  canainly  placot  tha  cfariatiajta  don  amonf  tba 
' 11  Roma.      Tba  aboil  aanlanca  nauallji  quoted  1>  not  enouib 


a  lifDlficaat  puafrapli.  ImHK 
I  ao  commaniT  aaad  bt  eammi 
Ilea*  can**  «d  aponoUa  cadai 


eoeti  ptaMer  lefniidoa  ant  botara  oaniret,    ctui  aniaa  nnllDia  uio  obaonll 

.^.     .m.^ illclli  Cbriatianl *■ — ' 

U  qudiiguiorn 


I*  propanataMt.    ABUotl  anppllclla  Cbriatianl,  ■anna  bami 
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classes  of  northern  Europe,  in  gluing  the  oiigin  of  their 
trade  organizations,  about  the  time  of  the  crucifizioii 
and  a  little  later»  attributes  muoh  of  the  success  of  the 
great  movement  to  them. 

From  a  careful  survey  of  the  sources  of  infonnation» 
the  organizations  which  he  had  to  do  with  in  this  aSair» 
were  uie  collegium  juvenum,  a  societj  which  he  aided 
and  fostered  in  his  younger  days;^^  the  collegia  mi- 
morum  toward  whom  he  also  felt  a  strong  affection; 
the  lupercalia,  another  gaming  union,  pronounced  by 
Mommsen  to  be  harmless;^  the  collegia  Tectigahn- 
orum;  collegia  vinariorum ;  collegia  vini  fumatorum; 
collegia  lenunculariorum  of  the  coasting  boats;  collena 
naviculariorum,  collegia  compatilicia  and  a  host  of  ue 
more  cemmon  sort^  such  as  the  cebblers,  rag-pickers 
and  patch-piecers. 

"When  tnis  tyrant's  rage,  however,  turned  ftgainst 
these  unions,  which  was  not  until  his  spies,  like  li^el- 
linus  brouffht  him  news  that  they  were  all  rapidly 
adopting  tne  cnristian  faith,^  his  wrath  knew  no 
bounds.  They  were  immediatelv  given  the  appellation 
of  "burners"  and  the  gieat  calamity  was  charged  to 
their  account.  The  burners  must  he  punished.  The 
burners  were  the  innocent  christians,  too  innocent  to 
deny  their  love  of  Jesus.  The  great  historian  Tacitus, 
commended  in  all  our  colleges^  a  pagan  who  hated  the 
Christiana  with  a  cruel  conscience,  excused  Nero's  in- 
describable torture  of  these  poor  beings;  moreover  he 
declared  that  their  punishment  was  just  and  well  de- 
served. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  columbaria  and  of  the  an- 
cient christian  cemeteries  disclosee  the  fact  that  not 
only  the  dead,  but  the  living  went  down  iiito  the  sub- 
terranean abodes.  During  the  persecutions  ot  Claudius 
they  dug  themselves  great  caverns.  It  is  presumable 
that  in  tnem  very  many  thus  escaped  the  fury  of  Nera 

«M  MomfflMn,  JDe  Coil  tl  SodaL  Rem^  p.  88:  '*CoU«gia  JmrenoB  ^om  a 
Nerene  institnu  creduntnr  propter  Indog  jnvapalM.** 

«M  ^neloiiiaa.  Atig^  81 :  *^Sacnun  LopercAn  panliHm  aboWtam,  ntA" 
tut.**  ' 

4M  To  ihow  tfait  Noro  well  comproheodod  tlut  this  now  elomoat  threah 
oaod  the  osiateiico  of  the  reign-  of  Japi^or  and  liiafaiia ariatoeraej,  aaa 
OralL.  688a  an  taMr.,    Romaa,  Cori»  Symbol,  JjlL,  T.  4.  Pranf.,  d.  liL   It 

reada:     •^OVI  Ol ' ^ 

SANCn  aucceaaer 
iai  t»  to  UOa  betni 
snccn^dnd  1qiv%. 
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While  Ihe  flameiB  were  raging  overhead  all  was  quiet  in 
the  aeoret  under-ground  abodea  Amid  the  turmoils  of 
persecution,  which  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had 
driven  thousands  from  Kome,  aU  was  quiet  in  these 
netherworlda.  Each  union  had  its  scholsB,  C^  P^rt  of  a 
basilica,  and  the  members  were  all  initiates.  "Diey  were 
thus  screened  from  the  search  of  Tigellinus  and  eluded 
Nero's  charge  that  they  were  the  burners  of  Home.  If, 
then,  they  suffered  to  a  large  extent  we  are  not  made 
aware  of  it.  Our  great  source  of  information  is  Taci- 
tus ;^^  but  Suetonius^  followed  and  fully  confirmed  by 

Mt  SnttoaliM.  Nero^  88:  Tb«  Tery  oommciioeineiit  of  thla  fine  paMige  U 
tttAdeni  to  show  thai  Huetonlua  had  no  doabta  that  Nero  waa  tha  mean- 
diary;  ho  qttotaa  liero'a  own  Greek:  ''Bioente  qnodam  In  aermona  com* 


/MM,  Inqoli,  4fiow  <Mrro«  /  Planeqno  Ita  fedt.  Nam  qoaal  pflianana  da- 
fonnltata  vetarnm  aedifloioram  at  angoatUa  flazarlaqua  Viconun,  Inoandlt 
nrham  tarn  palam,  nt  ple^qua  oonaalarea  cnbicolarioa  eloa.  cam  atoppa  ua- 
daqoaln  nraedUa  aula  depreheDaos,  non  atttgerint;  at  qnaedam  horrea  circa 
domnm  Anream,  qaomm  apatiom  maiima  daeiderabat.  nt  belUda  marhlnla 
labelhcta  atqaa  Inflammata  aint.  qnod  aaieo  mnro  oonatmcta  arant.  Per  aax 
diaa  aeptamqna  nbctaa  ea  clada  aaevitum  eat,  ad  mohnmentomm  hnttomm- 
qua  dlvaraona  plaba  oompttlaA.  Tunc  praeter  inuneaanm  nnmerum  Inanla- 
mm  domna  wlacomm  dncum  arserant  hoatiUbna  adhnoapolUa  adomatan,  da- 
ommqna  aadaa  ab  reglbna  acdeinde  PnnlcU  at  OalUda  balUa  votao  dedica- 
taaqna,  at  qnldquld  viaandnm  atqua  memorabUa  ox  antlqnitata  dnraverat. 
Hoc  Inccndfom  a  inrre  Maecanatiana  proapactana  laatnaqna>faiiuiMM,  ut  ale* 
bat,  frnkkritmiim  HakMin  UU  In  Ulo  ano  acaanloo  habltn  dacanUvit.  Ac  na 
Bon  iilno  qnoqna  quantum  poaaat  praedaa  at  mannbiarum  Ihraderet,  polllcl* 
tuM  radavenim  at  mdamm  gratultam  egeatlonahi,  nemlnl  ad  raliqnlaa  rerum 
auamm  adhlra  parmlalt;  conlatlonlbusque  non  raceptla  modo  varum  ct  af* 
flagltaUa  pfovinclaa  priTatorumqua  canaua  propa  axhaualt.  Acceaaamnt 
tantla  as  pilndpa  malla  probzlaqua  quaadam  at  lortnlta:  paatllantla  nnloa 
antnmnl,  quo  triglnta  ftmerom  mlUa  In  ratlonem  Libltlnaa  tanarunt. 

|M  Tadi.,  JmmML,  zt.,  88:  "Saquitur  cladaa,  forte  an  dolo  priactpia  in- 
carton  (nam  vtrumqua  aoctorea  prodidera),  aad  omnibua  quae  huic  urbi  par 
violantiam  igninm  aocidarunt  gravior  atqua  atrocior.  Initium  in  ea  parte 
circi  ortum*  qnaa  Palatlno  Caelioqoa  mootibua  contigon  aat  obi  par  ubar- 
naa«  qnlboa  la  marelmonium  Inarat  quo  flamma  alitnr.  aimul  coeptua  ignia 
at  atatim  validna  ae  vanto  dtua  longftudinem  circi  corripuit,  Nequa  anim 
domna  monimantla  aaaptaa  val  tampla  muria  cincta  aut  quid  aiiud  moraa 
intariacabat,  Impatn  panragatum  Incandiom  plana  primnm,  dainda  in  ad* 
Hn  adaorc ana,  at  mraua  inferiora  populando,  anteiit  remadia  valodtata 
mail  at  oonoxia  nrba  artia  Itineribua  hccqua  at  illue  flasia,  atqua  anormi- 
boa  vicia,  qualia  vatua  Roma  full.  Ad  hoc  lamanu  pavantium  faminarum, 
faaaa  (aetata)  ant  rudla  pnritiaa  aetaa,  quiqua  aibl  ququa  alliia  conanlebant 
dom  trahnnt  Invalidoa  aut  opparluntur,  para  mora,  para  faatinana,  cuncu 
ioipadlabant.  at  aaapai  dum  in  tergnm  reapectant.  lateribua  aut  fronte  cir* 
cofnveniabantiir:  w  ai  in  prozima  avaserant,  illia  qooqaa  Ignl  correptia, 
•tiaa  qoaa  longinqiia  cradiderant  in  aodem  paatf  repariabant.  Postramo, 
qvid  vstarant  qnid  patarant  ambi(^,  eomplara  viae,  ateml  per  agroa;  qol* 
oam  f«w«—*»  omniboa  fortimia,  dinrnl  qnoqna  victna,  alii  caritata  suorvm, 
qooa  aripara  naqolTarant,  qoamvia  patenta  affngio  intariare,  nee  qniaqnam 
dafaadara  aodabat*  crabria  mnltomm  minla  reatingoera  prohlbantiumr  at 

aain  alii  palam  facat  ladabant  atqaa  aaaa  aibl  anctoram   voclfarabantnr, 
Iva  «!  raptoa  Ucaotioa  azaroarant,  aen  ioaau. 
18.   Bo  la  tampora  Naro  AntU  agena  non  ante  in  nrbam  ragraaani  aat 
q«am  domnl  alin.  qua  Palatimn  at  Maacanatia  horcoa  continoaTarat  Ignia 
pforiBQiMgat   Naiqna  tamaa  aiatipotnit,  qvin  at  Palativm  at  dmnsa  at  cane- 
la  obetn  baoriraatv*    Sod  aelatmm  popolo  astarbaio  aft^cmv^  < 
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the  astute  Orosius,^  gaye  us  a  quite  lengthy  and  Tain- 
able  statement  which  covers  a  number  of  facts  omitted 
by  Tacitus.  Orosius,  later  attributes  a  well  edited  con- 
firmation, having  evidently  obtained  his  information  ^ 
from  Suetonius  and  the  public  records  of  the  city  under- 
taking department,  to  furnish  posterity  an  idea  of  the 
numbers  perishing  in  the  terrible  massacre.^* 

Martis  »c  monomenU  Aftrippae,  hortog  qain  etiam  saoa  patefecit,  et  sabt- 
taria  »dificia  eztmzit  qnae  maltitudinem  inopem  accipereot;  sobTectaqu 
utensilia  ab  Ostia  et  propinquia  municipiis,  pretiamque  frumenti  minmnm 
asque  ad  ternoa  nommos.  quae  quamquam  popalaria  in  irritnm  cadebant, 
qaia  pervaserat  rumor  ipso  tempore  flagrantis  urbis  iniaae  earn  domesticam 
Bcenam  et  cecinisse  Troianom  ezcidium,  praeaentia  mala  vetnstis  cladibns 
adaimulantem. 

40.  Sexto  demam  die  apud  imaa  Esqniliaa  fioia  incendlo  factna,  pro- 
ruptia  per  immenaum  aedificiia,  at  continuae  violentiae  campoa  et  velot  Ta- 
coum  caelum  occnrreret.  oecdnm  positat  metua,  cam  rediit  hand  levins 
rarsom  srassatiia  ignis,  patalis  magis  arbis  locis;  eoqae  stragea  hominoin 
minor,  delubra  deom  et  porticos  amoenitati  dicatae  lativa  procidere. 
plosqae  infamiae  id  incendinm  habvit,  quia  praediis  Tigellini  Aemilianis 
proruperat;  videbatarqae  Nero  condendae  urois  novae  et  cognomento  sno 
appellandae  gloriam  qnaerere.  qnippe  in  regiones  qi^attiiordecim  Roma 
dlvidltar,  qnarvm  quattaor  integrae  manebant.  tres  solo  tenoa  dcjectae: 
septum  reliqoia  pauca  tectonim  vestigia  snpererant,  lacera  et  semvsta. 

4M  Oroaioa,  Jdvemu  Pa^fonot,  VII.,  7:  "Lazoriae  vero  tarn  efl^natae  fidt 
at  retibus  aarela  piaoaretnr,  quae  purpureia  funibua  eztrahebantur.  frigidis 
et  calldla  lavaret  nnguentSs.  Qui  etiam  nunquam  minus  miUe  carruoia  con- 
fecisae  iter  traditur.  Denlque  Urbia  Bomae  inoendlcm  yoluptatia  suae  spee- 
taculum  fedt.  Per  aez  enim  diea  septemque  noctea  ardena  ^vitaa  regioa  pa* 
vlt  adapectaa.  Horrea  quadro  atructa  lapide,  magnaeque  illae  Teterum  insn- 
lae,  quae  diaourrena  adlre  flamma  non  poterat.  magnia  maohinia,  quondam 
ad  eztema  bella  praeparatia,  labefactatae  atque  inflammatae  aunt ;  aa  monu- 
mentorum  bnstorumque  diTeraoria  infelid  plebe  compulsa.  Quod  ipse  ex 
altlaslma  ilia  Maecenatiana  turre  proapectana,  laetusque  flammae  (ut  ^bat) 
pulchritudine.  traglco  habitu  lUadem  deoantabat.  Avaritiae  autem  tarn  prae> 
ruptae  exstitii  ut  poat  hoo  inoendlum  Urbia,  quam  ae  Augustus  ex  latailtSa 
marmoream  raddidiaae  Jactavent,  neminem  ad  reliquiae  rerum  auanim  adire 
permlserit,  cuncta,  quae  flammae  quoqno  modo  auperfOerant,  Ipee  abatnlit. 
Centlee  centena  millia  sestertlum  annua  ad  expenaaa  a  aenata  albi  con- 
ferrl  imperavit. 

MO  Oros.,  Adv.  Fag.,  VII.,  7,  473,  after  telling  of  Peter'a  crucifixion  and 
Paul'a  decapitation  subjoins  statistics  of  the  enregistered  numbera  who  per* 

isbed,  taken  the  foUowmg  year:  " tanta    Urbi  pestilentia  incubnit. 

ut  triginta  millia  fnnernm  in  rationem  Libitinae  Yenirent."  Of  course,  thia 
doea  not  include  thousands  of  ohristians  taken  down  in  the  aecret  crypta  of 
under-ground  Rome  by  the  hiding  brotherhoods.  The  80.000  cofpees  be 
mentions  were  regularly  registered  in  the  records  of  undertaking  estab- 
lishments. 

Ml  Dion.  Cassius,  A'^ro..  LXII..  18-18:  *' MtrA  U  rovr*  imMiu^mmv  (Snp 
irov  a«»  i|vx*^*}  ^c  ^*  veA»v  6Ai|r  k«4  n|v  fi^9ik9im»  Cmv  iivmXmmmx.  rev  yevr 
IIptafMr  ff«4  evrbt  ^ev/ioffTMC  cfioxeptvcv,  ori  ital  nfr  wmtpiitL  «^&e  Km*.  rV 
«f  y)|r   avoAo|i.tfr«f  «U«r.      Aa^pe  y^Lp  rivmn,  m%  Koi  ficdvorre«,  %  xai 


Iovrraf  rt  iAAwf,  5i«vtffi»wr,  ih  iiip  VMvror,  iv  »ov  xoi  Ive  xai  vAciovv,  mXAm 
AAodt  vwtiiw(is.woa^  m^tc  tovc  av&p^wovt  iy^wmpri  ivopcaf  ycWe^^o*,  |tii(r' 
^^f'  ^ov  itcjrov  «|cvp«tr,  fiifrc  rikit  iwaymy^lv  lvva#iivevt,  *AAA  veXAA  |t«v 
•pmtrrmtf  iroAA«  M  cjcouerrac  irowa,  ovrc  yap  ^oaoadai  ^  lAAe  n.  ^v  4  wp« 
voAA^  w<nr«p  jy  orpcrov^^y  ovrc  oKOv^ci  Acytfrrwr  r»rMv,  ^  iri  '*rh  ic«a  H 
Kmitrmi*  vov;  wmti  inr^  rtroc;  ^01^tr•.**  ^6pyfi6t  re  ol^v  i^mivft  wmMnx^i 
wivra/i  ffercA^^avc,  cat  Steroexov,  •'»  lUr,  rjj,  Oi  6k,  rf ,  MWtp  ^MvAifcrot. 
KSi  lAAeic  rirtc  iwmtivvoprtt,  «wrdAvorro  ri.  etcec  Koi^iMya*  mmi.  Ircpec  vp«r 
KM  ^ovo'Ci  5ri  THV  v^rripmv  ri  «fiv«vpifOTei,  iiULV^aantv  in  ««<&Aa*A«r.  (K  f« 
it  fwv  oucuttv  ^  row*  9r€Vm9vv%  i^^pc>fOv«  mc  xel  i^tudtv  cvroXf  fiu^M^n^ 
9*H,  mmi  ot  in  rm¥  iimv  tiat  wiihmv,  «•*  km  «vA»r  rt  «rv90vrt«.  Ka4  fv  ^ 
re  Kp«vyi)    icet   &AeAvyn   ir«t5a»v    o^ev,    yvKaucwv,    ApBfimv,     ytpi/t^tuv^    iwiJtmtt 
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HaTing,  with  the  underdealing  agency  of  his  detect- 
ive TigilHnuB,  whom  he  held  as  a  protege  of  the  domus 
Augustalis^  and  who  had  such  aptness  both  for  canning 
and  ability  to  subserre  his  purposes  that  Nero  submit- 
ted to  him  the  burning  of  Borne,  the  plan  went  forward. 
The  Boman  city,  frightened  by  the  growth  of  a  new  sect, 
and  warned  by  a  partial  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was  in  a 
state  of  superstitious  trepidation.  On  such  occasions, 
under  the  pagan  theogony,  mankind,  whether  at  Bome 
or  Athens,  rushed  promiscuously  into  a  credulous  tre- 
mor, ready  to  ascribe  such  things  to  the  wrath  of  Jove. 
The  great  boa,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  measured 
seventy-fiye  feet  in  length  ventured  from  the  neighbor- 
ing jungles,  crawled  into  the  city  and  climbing  the  Va- 
tican Hill,  struck  out  right  and  left  at  man,  woman  and 
child.    After  much  labor  of  all  the  hunters,  and  great 

wore  fi^rc  9vrt8«tv  fiifr<  W¥*l¥mi  r»  vvb  rov  ffairyov  xol  r»f  ffoavy^f  5vi>ae^ai. 
«««  5i4  rav^*  ^^^  iP'  rii^af  a^i^ovf  itrrmrof,  itvntp  ip90vt  orraf .  mtfv  rovry 
«»^ol  i&ir  Kal  r4  v^irtpa  j«ffOfii^6fi«yoi,  voAAol  M  xol  ra  aAAorpta  apyai^or- 
r«f,  oAAiiAtof  r«  ircirAa^rro,  mmX  ircpl^  rotf  9k*v99iv  ia^AAAovro.  Koi  «vr« 
vpoic'rM  voi,  ov^*  Joravoi  «I)rv  oAa'  iv&ov¥^  M^vrro*  ^arcrpcvor,  avcrp^irorr** 
mm*  wxvol  ikky  £v«vWyorro,  vv^oi  M  wvtrpifiovro^  inrrt  v^»Vi  fiif^^r  5,  rt 
TMr  Svyofi^vMr,  iv^pwvotc  ir  rtf  rotovrw  v^^tt  icaKwv  avli^nl'ai,  fi^  avrcr«x- 
^r«4'  »v£i  Y«p  ovr  ttvo^VY«tr  vov  pfoutf  q^i^vaKTO*  car  m  rov  vap^vro* 
rif  v«p»«(rMdiji|   «tf  crcpov  cfivcirMv    c^dctprro. 

17.  Kal  ravr*  ovit  jv  pitf  fiot^r,  oAA'  «vl^vAc(OVf  itol  i|fitfp«f  cat  n^icrttc 
OM«M»«  jy^MTO.  Kol  voAAol  M***  otxot  Jpi|MO(  rov  /3oi}^^i^rorro«  v^tVi  ttviiAorro, 
voAAot  5«  max  vv*  avrasf  rwi'  ctrtcovpovrrMf  vpo^«ttr«vpi|9di|(rttr.^  ot  yap  <rrpa- 
ru*r«t,  ot  re  £AAo(,  max  ol  rvitro^vAcuccf,  vpb«  r«(  opiraYdc  ft^p«vTC«,  ov^  0(ror 
oir  Kar99fiiv¥V9ikV  rti^a,  aAA«  itat^  vpoac^c'xoiov.  rotovrMV  M  ti)  aAAmv  «AAo^c 
9vii^at¥6vrm¥^  vw4Xafi4  wort  rh  nv(f  lEvcfiot,  jcaI  ivl  rd^  Aotir4  6mov  vAvra  ^«- 
yt$f'  mvru  9K*vmp  ii4y  v«pi  ^  oixtMr  fii|(S^a  Miff'i'  <r»  ^porrtVoi.  vdrrciv  M 
rovf  Aoivov«  iarwprat  woii  iv  da^oAct  rii^t  ^p4*'  ••v*r<p  vit^ovf  riydf  ical^  voA- 
«if  dfitt  iroAAdc  ^Xryoiiivmt'  ffol  jvl  fiiv  rot«  v^cr^potc  fii^^ci^  Irt  Av«rctv^«4, 
rb  t^  hifio^top  Mvpofici'ovf,  ttrafitpirijvitfa'd«4  5r»  icat  wp6r9p6¥  vorc  ovr*»f  vvb 
THV    raA«rwr  rh  vAciov  riyt  vtfAftK  0(c^^pi|. 

18.  ndrrMv  M  5i^  rwv  «AAwv  ovtm  tt<uc«if&4rMr,  koI  voAAAr  «tti  if  «6rk 
r^  vvp  iw^  rov  vd^vf  ipiwii^Mrrwr,  h  Vip^p  it  rt  rh  jucpor  rov  voAartov 
(Sd«v  |ULAivr«  ovKO«T«  rd  voAAd  ritv  KMOi/iiimp  ^p)  di^AtN,  koi  rriv  VKCviyv 
r^y  jct^apytuc^v  A«jB«v,  l^o^ci'  tAwvti^,  i!»f  fiir  wrht  iXrytP,  'lAtov  Mf  M  iw 
paro,  'P«pii|f.  Totoi^  piii'  6^  irdd<i  rdrc  i|  v^Atf  cxp^varo,  ojitf  ovr«  vp^«> 
ptfy  iror<,  o^*  vvrcpov,  vAi)y  rov  FoAarixoO.  ^Ttf,  t«  ydp  noAartvoi'  6po«  orvit* 
««v,  itM  ri>  M«rpov  rov  Tavpov,  r^f  r«  Aotvift  ir^AcMf  rd  Avo  vov  fie'pif  ««• 
«(Whf*  KOi  &i^p««vo(  iivapi^fiifroi  5i<^ddpi}9«v.  &  picrrot  5^fio«  ovic  iortp  hrt 
ev^  ««rd  rov  NJpwvot  ^paro,  r^  piiv  hpofia^  avrov  m^I  vvoAfyttr,  iXAmt  64  5i| 
rotf  ri|r  iroAtv  ifivpif^oet  ff«r«pMfi«vo(,  itai  MdAiad*  ort  «vrovc  ^  M*^fii|  ^^v 
Aoytov   rov  ff«rd   rhv  Tifiipiop  irorc   fVd^rrot  ^  i&opvfitt.    ^v   M  rovro. 

Tplf  M  rpii)ico(ri«r  vcpircAAofi^vwv  ipiavritVt 

'PMfLOiOVf  i^vAof  &A«(  otraatf. 
*Birctti|  re  &  Ncpoi',   v«pafiv^vficvo«    avroirt ,   ov  ta^ov  rrnvrm.  rd  «n}  cvpov^ci 
lA«y«,  ii*rafi«X6pr*t  irtpov  Atfytoy,  «»f  Koi  Si/3vAA<tov  j^vrvf  ftr,  j^^oi^.    cm  M 
rovro. 

'E^oroc  kivmlKtP  t^^rfrifomTSpoK  riy*p,oP9V99i. 
Ktti  99x*v  «vrM«t  <trc  cat  «»f  dAi}d«0(  ^eo/uMrrctf  r»vl  voAcyMj^f  ctr*  koi  r6r€ 
vwh  rov  ftfuAov  irpb«  rd  wap6pra  ^tiac^tp.  rcA«vratof  ydp  r«v  'lovXtwv  rwi^ 
dvb  Aivciov  y€viniivmp  ip,opdnxyic;  Xpiip,ar9  M  A  Nrp«»v  iroMvAifdi}  cat  v«pd 
rwv  tAMtrwv  k«»  vopd  rwy  Jiimmc,  rd  piv  fii^  iwi  rff  vpo^«Ur«i  rov  ipwp^9' 
IMV,  rd  M  v«p'  jjctfyrwv  Af^v    i9pyvpoAii^yi|v«,  km  rwr  'PttifMAvy  «6twv  rb  «r(n 
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struggles,  th^re  being  then  no  firearms,  the  monster  was 
killed  and  when  out  open,  the  dead  bodies  of  children 
it  had  swallowed  were  found.  This  cast  abroad  a  In* 
gubrious  shudder  and  whetted  the  belief  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  sent  him  to  foreknell  some  wonderful  eveni 
The  time  of  this  serpent  story  on  close  inspection  seems 
to  correspond.  Tacitus  relates,  of  the  same  time,  that  a 
fearful  collapse  and  conflagration  occured  at  Placentia, 
a  neighboring  town,  of  an  enormous  amphitheatre,  and 
that  in  its  fliunes  fifty-seven  thousand  persons***  were 
crushed  and  burned;  and  the  report  on  reaching  the 
capital  terrified  the  inhabitants  and  frenzied  them  with 
a  desire  to  appease  the  gods  supposed  to  be  raging  with 
wrath  in  the  dome-vaults  of  heayen,  even  if  it  cost  tte 
lives  of  the  detested  rabble  infesting  the  Aventine,  Es- 
quiline  and  Vatican  hollows  and  hills.  This  was  the 
more  aggravating  when  it  was  found  that  the  Aventine 
had  been  invaded  by  the  christians,  and  that  the  god- 
dess Diana,  with  her  famous  temple,  protecting  great 
numbers  of  trade  unions,^  had  flagitiously  turned 
against  all  mankind  by  endowing  the  lowly-bom  with 
I>roperty  and  souls,  thus  giving  her  temple  on  the  Aven- 
tine up  to  desecration.  In  spite  of  the  mighty  men  of 
blood  and  property  and  souls  she  had  wiUullj  pro- 
nounced for  the  detested  workingmen  1 

The  idea  once  worked  up  in  the  imaginative  mind  of 
Nero,  he  wreaked  dire  vengeance.  Says  Tacitos,  *he 
inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures.  While  the  fires 
were  raging  he  published  to  the  Boman  world  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  horrible  'burners,'  the  christians, 
who  had  invaded  Rome,  seized  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
^ods  and  in  the  atrocious  frenzy  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
infatuation  had  wheedlingly  persuaded  Minerva  and  Di- 
ana to  accept  them  as  men  bom  with  souls!  All  these 
under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  christians^  he  says,  Nero 

«M  Tac.  AVit,  II.,  21.  Tb«  work  of  bnadinf  Uie  vaqphitbwtro  bad  bMO 
let  OQt  on  coDtrtet  »nd  as  In  mo»t  catet  of  costrmct  work  tha  jobbtn 
thought  of  nothioE  bat  profit,  th«y  negleetod  to  ghre  It  tho  Boeomiy 
strength  and  k  fall  with  ue  great  weight  of  to  veet  a  mohltoda,  oraahiag 
down  with  trenteodooi  force   to  the  bottom.    Before  the  people  eovkl 

"  ■      *    ■    le  wiio 


cape  the  ttmetore  took  fire  and  borsed  to  death  thoae  wiio  were  not 
crnthed  in  the  niina. 

.  «»  Momma..  Dt  Oott,  §$  flbdol.  Jtak,  p,  US:  '•Nocabilea  aoot  sataleeDI- 
aiuit  Antinoi,  coUegii  in  hac  ubola  at  in  ordina  oenamm  nenUoati.  Na^ 
alii  ooUagii  *>enormtar  qaogue  in  lege  oolL  IdCeeol^piL**  The  eoSafa  at 
LaSBviaiD  ««%%  tlao  ooa  ot  utaaa,  and  wa  h£ra  io^ef|pCloBa  c$jmtgfy 
bosmd  otbcrt;  taa  ^aftai  Vn  "vvtV  Bwiiflr%« 
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'branded  with  most  deserved  infamy.  They  derived 
their  name  and  orlgrin  from  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberiu^,  had  auGEered  death  by  the  sentence  of  Pontius 
Pilate."  Referring  to  the  presumed  persecution  by 
Caligula,  aa  we  have  already  explained,  and  to  the  well 
verified  actions  of  Claadius  amounting  to  a^eat  per- 
Kcntios  against  them,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
see  that  Nero  knew  their  history  when  he  marked  them 
on  his  book  of  damnation.  But,  continues  Tacitus,  who 
recognized  that  the  work  of  the  christians  Vos  not 
checked  bj  Caligula  and  Claudius;  "it  again  burst  forth 
and  not  only  spread  over  Judses,  the  first  seat  of  this 
mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Bome, 
the  common  asylum  whiph  receives  and  protects  what- 
ever i^  impure,  and  outrageous."*"  Whiston  in  sub- 
stance, renders:  "broke  out  in  the  city  of  Rome  whither 
there  run  from  every  quarter,  noisily,  all  flagrant  and 
shameful  enormities.  At  first,  then,  those  who  con- 
fessed were  seized,  siter  a  vast  multitude  had  been  de- 
tected through  their  testimony,  and  iirere  convicted; 
not  so  much  aa  really  guilty  of  setting  the  city  on  fire, 
but  as  hating  all  mankind ;  nay,  they  made  a  mock  of 
them  as  they  perished,  and  destroyed  them  by  putting 
them  into  the  skins  of  wild  beasta  and  setting  doga  on 
them  to  tear  them  to  pieces;  some  were  nailed  to  the 
crosa  and  others  burned  to  death.  They,  were  also  uaed 
in  the  night  time  instead  of  torches  for  illumination. 
Mero  had  offered  his  own  garden  for  this  spectacle.  He 
also  gave  them  over  to  the  wild  circeuBi&n  games,  and 
dressed  himself  like  a  driver  of  a  chariot  (quadriga- 
rius)  sometimes  appearing  among  the  common  people^ 
sometimes  in  the  circle  itselF;  whence  a  com  miser  aUon 
arose,  though  the  punishments  were  lauded  at  the 
guilty  persons,  and  such  as  deserved  to  be  made  the 
moet  flagrant  examples,  as  if  these  people  were  de- 
stroyed, not  for  the  public  advantage,  bat  to  satis^  the 
barbarous  humor  of  one  man." 

From  the  descriptions  which  we  quote  both  in  tbe 
translation  and  original,  from  four  celebrated  and  rali- 

•M  GEbtwi).  Die.  <C  FaO,  d 

dcffOBa  iba  criticiini  of  asati 
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able  ancient  authors,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius 
and  Orosius,  we  may  profitably  compile  a  mcdemiaed 
statement  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful,  bloody  and  de* 
■tructive  atrocities  in  the  annals  of  events.  Such  a 
■tatement  would  run  like  this: 

Bome,  to  begin  with,  was  full  of  trade  and  labor  un- 
ions struggling  for  bread  under  the  old  Solonic  jus  oo- 
eandi,  its  primitive  rights  shorn  by  the  conspiracy  laws 
which  followed  Appius  Claudius  and  the  Roman  con- 
quests. These  unions  are  disappointed  b^  failure  of 
tne  old  divinities  to  work  out  a  realization  of  their 
promise  to  emancipate  and  save;  Advent  of  a  new  Mes- 
siah of  their  own  nesh,  blood  and  craftsmanship;  early 
ingrafting  of  his  Word  of  promise  and  plan  of  salvation 
into  these  unions  throu^  evangelists  who  were  in 
Rome  in  less  than  a  ^ear  from  the  crucifixion;^  the 
guild  of  St.  Matthew  is  there  at  work  around  the  great 
friendly  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  and  in  the 
booths  of  the  circus  maximus,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
at  their  head  and  Pudens,  Blastus  and  Orescens,  and  a 
host  of  the  seventy,  working  by  consent  of  these  tram- 
meled divinities,  Dionysus,  Diana,  and  Bacchus,^  who 
were  never  allowed  b^  the  human  property-power  to 
do  as  they  agreed;  a  fnend  in  Tiberius  who  is  assassin- 
ated; an  enemy  in  Caligula  who  ogles  at  an  impending 
horror;  an  enemy  in  Claudius  who  drives  the  Jew  chris- 
tions  into  exile;  a  hideous  burlesque  of  human  nature 
in  the  maniac  Nero,  who  in  a  qualm  of  jealousy  hires 

4M  At  Rome  wag  found  a  tablet  (see  Gruter.  046.  8,)  believed  to  be  that 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  entered  in  the  OrtUtan  CWfacMon,  as  no.  4424.  An 
empty  tomb  "in  auam  nemo  antea  fuerat  illatus.  ut  losephi  Arimathaei."  It 
is  of  a  union  of  tne  bridge  builders,  Collegium  pontificum.  It  was  a  mauso- 
leum-like building,  with  a  scnola,  and  vault  for  burial.  Usual  fines  are 
slated,  under  the  lex  coll.  tenuiorum,  or  funeraticium,  for  any  person  us- 
ing the  temple  as  a  salesroom.  Fabr.,  p.  68,  It  is  of  the  date  of  the  vir- 
gin, and  hints  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  went  to  Rome  and  planted  in  a 
bridge-builders'  union.  It  is  in  the  columbarium.  It  is  after  this  that  Jo- 
seph must  have  gone  to  England.  There  is  an  inscr.  at  Jerusalem  showmg 
that  he  mieht  have  later  returned  to  his  native  country  and  died  there.  In 
this  case,  Tike  Stephen  and  several  others  the  remains  were  in  after  y^rt 
ukep  back  to  Rome,  Oehler  is  in  doubt :  "Cf.  Inscrift  worauif  cr  (Joaephj 
in  der  Kirche  des  heiligen  Grabes  in  Jerusalem  begraben  ist.'*  Ine  ab- 
sence of  Joseph's  ashes  mentioned  in  the  above  passage:  "In  quam  nemo 
antea  fuerat  illatus"  nt  Josephi  Arimathiei  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fail- 
ure of  an  effort  to  find  the  tomb  at  Jerusalem  which  has  more  recently 
come  to  light. 

4M  Bacchus  and  Dionysus  are  one.  Renan.  ApCtm,  p.  2S0:  "Quelqnes* 
uns  de  ces  thiases"  (meaning  the  trade  uniona  worshipping  Bacchns  or 
Dionysus)  "surtout  ceux  de  Bacchus,  avaient  des  doctrines  relev^es,  et 
cherchaient  a  donner  aux  hommes  de  bonne  volontd  quelque  consolation. 
Si  il  restait  encore  dans  le  monde  Grec  un  peu  d'  amour,  Je  pi6t€,  de  mo- 
rale relgieuse,  c'  6uit  grace  A  la  liberte.  de  pareils  coltes  priT6«.*'  This 
igr«M  with  BOckh't  good  opinioo  of  Bacchui. 
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Tigillicus,  to  carr;  out  Lie  plans  for  burning  Borne. 
Buofa  is  the  truthful  eynopsis  of  the  greatest  historical 
event  of  Christianity,  if  we  except  the  cnioifixion. 

Following  the  unmistakable  statement  of  Taoitus  we 
are  able  to  particularize  somewhat  upon  the  details  of 
this  tragedy.  The  first  punishment  mentioned  is  that 
of  the  oroBS.  As  the  flames  were  raging  for  seven  davs 
it  ia  sappoaable  that  those  of  the  multitude  who  could 
not  esoape,  who  failed  to  descend  into  the  depths  of 
under-ground  Rome  and  like  the  badger  hide  in  tbe 
tangling  sinuosities  of  subterranean  trails,  were  first 
caught;  and  wo  know  how  they  perished.  It  was  by 
the  old  crucifix.  A  law  existed  at  Borne  making  this 
horrible  supplicium  the  only  death  allowable  for  the  an- 
cient lowly.  A  citizen  of  Rome  could  not  be  crucified. 
A  working  man,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted in  any  other  way.  Thus  Tacitus  in  saying  that 
they  suffered  on  the  cross  admits  that  they  were  the 
lowly  workers.  But  tbey  perished  on  tbe  cross  in  mul- 
tituaea  Furthermore,  in  the  seven  days  in  which  this 
conflagration  raged  it  is  more  than  supposable  that 
great  numbers,  nuled  to  the  cross  and  bung  betwixt 
heaven  and  earth,  were  left  these  seven  days  to  suffer 
indescribable  agonies  unattended,  unpitied,  in  sum- 
mer's sun,  amid  the  blaze  and  smoke  and  desolation,  till 
death  brought  them  their  welcome  anfestbetic.  But 
the  shrieks  of  cruciflxion  did  not  bring  Nero  sufBcient 
satisfaction,  TigeUinus,  cunning  in  invention,  thought 
of  the  skin-bag  torture.  Thousands  were  wrapped 
naked,  in  the  Bkins  of  wild  beasts  that  had  been  slain  in 
the  combats  of  the  amphitheatre.  Prowling,  famished 
dogs  that  always  ranged  as  friendless  tramps  of  cities, 
were  corralled  into  the  Neronlan  garden,  and  these  sad, 
skin-wrapped  christians,  floundering  in  resemblance  of 
savage  beasts  that  once  wore  their  shaggy  pelts,  pre- 
sented a  toothsome  morsel  for  the  quadrupeds  and  as 
they  at^ked  the  weaponless  workers,  tearing  flesh  and 
causing  wails  and  groans,  the  heartless  populace  and 
parasitical  co-adjutors  yelled  with  jeers  and  derision. 
The  third  and  last  contingent  of  the  "ingens  multi- 
tude," mentioned  by  Tacitus,  suffered  a  still  more  ter- 
rible death.  Bome  was  lighted  at  night,  if  at  all,  only 
with  oil  lamps  whose  stingy  glare  shed  but  a  faint 
flicker  compared  with  our  electric  street  illnminatiomB. 
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Sometimes,  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  powerful  miK- 
taxT  conqueror  these  meager  lamps  gave  place  to  torch- 
lignts  of  oil  and  pine  knots,  which  glared  upon  the 
dmgj  bricks  and  mortar  their  hideous  power.  Nero 
and  his  henchmen  bethought  themselves  of  a  species  of 
triumphal  display  probably  to  wind  up  the  s^ctade. 

We  are  not  told  the  number  that  suffered  in  this  last 
and  third  method  of  torture ;  but  considering  that  it  was 
the  prime  cause  of  the  monarch's  joy,  that  he  dressed 
himself  in  the  regalia  of  a  chorister,  centered  the  death 
march  into  the  gardens  and  the  esplanade  of  the  circns 
maiimus.  called  a  city  full  of  spectators  to  view  it»  seem- 
ingly for  amusement  at  beholding  the  ghastly^  conse- 
quence and  capped  the  climax  wiw  its  lugubrious  en- 
chantment  of  torch-lights  and  shrieks  of  agony,  we 
must  conclude  on  measuring  the  possibilities  witn  the 
man's  gift  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  that  it  again  mounted 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands;  for  both  Tacitus 
and  Orosius  say  that  thirty  thousand  corpses  were  reg- 
istered at  the  morgue. 

What,  then,  was  this  crowning  supplioiumt  The 
murder  of  thousands  more  I  On  this  the  testimony  is 
complete.  They  were  seized  by  the  police  of  Nero  and 
under  ezj^licit  orders,  men,  women  and  children  were 
wrapped  in  bags  which  had  first  been  saturated  with 

Sease  and  an  asphaltic  turpentine  which  exudes  from 
e  Appenine  pinea  These  high  combustibles  were 
mixed  with  the  greasy  products  of  the  pork  business,  in 
great  quantities,  and  once  all  melted  together,  the  liquid 
was  poured  hot,  an  inch  thick  on  the  bags  which  were 
made  to  enshroud  the  naked  forms,  when  all  was 
ready  and  night  had  come,  a  thousand  palanqnins  were 
ordered  and  each  was  loaded  with  the  melancholy  bun- 
dle of  inflamable  asphalt  and  grease,  with  several  rio- 
tims,  fat  and  lean  to  fill  each  one.  These  were  then 
mounted  on  the  palanquins,  eight  of  Nero's  stout  carri- 
ers at  the  handles,  and  all  were  ignited  in  flames.  Nat- 
ure knows  no  favoritism  and  will  not  interfere  against 
the  most  horrible  eventa  The  wretches  thus  shrouded 
in  bags  of  grease,  inflamable  turpentines,  asphalts  and 
fats,  were  £red  I  Crack,  burst  out  the  conflagration 
afresh;  this  time  no  longer  the  tumbling  buildings  and 
bootha  Those  were  all  consumed.  It  was  the  human 
torch,  darting  crackling  tongues  of  flame;  a  lurid  glare 
io  illumine  the  'Kexoisuasi  -gt^^o^ewvoTi.    k^^d  the  monsteir 
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wt  in  hii  ohariot,  gloating  in  realized  vengeasoe  at  the 
agon;  of  chriatiuiB  who  had  dared  to  oirotuoTeat  th« 
lonff'time  glory  of  derelict  ancient  gods  I 

Tae  biBtorio  torchlight  pageant  now  began.  With 
ibooMuids  of  ehriatiana  tied  in  bags  of  grease  and  p6- 
troleam,  bUdsg  with  the  flames  of  h&U,  the  prooesBion 
of  palanqninfl  marched,  in  a  ghostlr  hoar  at  the  close  of 
■  th«  wven-aifl4itB'  conflagration,  down  the  Via  Appia 
thnmgh  the  Foram  Boarium,  into  the  gardena  of  Kero 
at  the  foot  of  the  Qnirinal  Hill  Thondraing  borate  of 
j(7  from  anwll  boys  of  the  families  of  Boman  gentlemen 
and  howls  from  the  throats  of  a  million  haters  of  the  new 
philosophy  of  the  Word;  female  turbulence  betwixt 
sympaUiy  and  repndiation  of  the  halJ^-oonverted;  prowl- 
ing dogs,  wild  with  famine  in  the  city  of  monopolized 
plenty;  raging  tramps,  eelf-emsncipated  from  the  slav- 
ery of  oonqnest — ^in  all  a  ghastly  cortege  thronged  into 
the  gwlens  of  Nero,  some  to  worship  the  emperor  of 
eradtieB,  some  to  shout  acqnieecence  to  the  torch-lit 
scene  some  to  thunder  in  the  general  roar  of  acclaim, 
and  yell  in  hcnid  uoekery  of  the  writhing  fuel  which 
helped  the  petroleum  and  the  flsh-oil  to  scare  away  the 
night  with  their  reflecting  gl«iam  from  the  walla  of  the 
dark,  gloomy  city.  Unnumbered,  quivering  bodies  of 
burning,  shrieking,  human  torches,  yielded  as  the;  pro- 
ceeded on  the  course,  their  diBmal  moans,  adding  to 
the  general  melancholy  of  the  historic  occasion. 

There  is  no  history  that  relates  farther  the  resulta  of 
-this  holocaust.  When  the  agony  was  over,  in  the  deeo- 
lato  subterranean  oubiculee,  the  mournful  requiem  and 
the  Te  Deom  were  chanted  and  tremblingfrurviTors  gath- 
ered, u  best  they  could  the  charred  bones  and  melted 
crosses  from  the  i>ablic  morgue,  and  in  secret  ory^ts 
And  niches  of  their  oolumborii  deposited  them  with 
their  ashes,  daring  even  to  inscribe  on  the  footstone  of 
each  (dla  and  cinerary  urn  the  correct  legend  of  their 
poTBonality  and  their  death;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  at 
last  faalve  their  history.  The  life  labors  of  Bosdus,  Oo- 
tius,  Mnratorin^  Manni,  De  Bossi,  and  the  later  schol- 
ars of  the  aoodemies  are  disclosing  the  truth  of  these 
statements.    Tacitus  talks  coldly  of  these  martyrs.*" 

w  Taclnu,  AumalB.  XV..  44:  "S«d  non  opa  humuiii  noo  laritlUoalbM 
prlncipit  Ant  debiD  pUcimencii  decBdebft  infamU,  quia  faitam  incmdLiim 
oiodecator.   arRo  abolaado  tanar)  Naio  iDbdidli  r*si,  at  qiUMilluinli  pi*- 
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What  in  that  Tortex  of  angry  revolutionB  and  demoH- 
tions,  became  of  Peter  and  Paul  ?  Knowing  that  at  the 
time  of  the  great  conflagration  they  were  in  Borne, 
what  became  of  them?  They  suffered  with  the  rest; 
but  as  they  were  the  great  and  recognized  exponents  of 
the  new  faith  and  Word,  the  manner  of  their  destruc- 
tion is  especially  interesting.  We  have  some  points.^ 
Terrible  as  was  their  tribulation,  they  were  inspired 
with  a  belief  in  the  immediate  realization  of  an  angelic 
republic.  *••  They  were,  in  our  opinion,  after  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  eiridence,  both  members  of  the  prevail- 
ing Solonic  organizations  springing  from  the  jus  co- 
eundi,  multitudes  of  which  were  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  as  converts,  shielded  under  the  veil  of 
their  secrecy.  Until  now  the  Csesars  had  been  kind  and 
with  the  exception  of  Caligula  and  Claudius'  momentary 
fits  of  jealousy,  they  had  been  protected.  As  the  great 
labor  organization  of  antiquity  tbey  had  built  Rome  and 
were  proud  of  it  We  know  positively  that  both  Peter 
and  Paul  belonged  to  them.  This  knowledge  is  by  in- 
duction, but  probing  denials  only  reveal  new  points  of 
its  certainty.  Paul  and  perhaps  Peter  had  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Seneca,  who  at 
that  moment  was  serving  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Many 
letters  between  Paul  and  this  good  optimate  were  inter- 

tum  supplicio  affectos  erat;  repressaqae  in  praesens  ezitiabilis  soperttitio 
rursam  erumpebat,  non  modo  per  ludaeam,  originem  eiosmaU.  »ed  per  or- 
bem  etiam,  quo  caosta  ondiqiie  atrocia  ant  pudenda  conflunnt  celebrant- 
uraue.  Igitur  primom  correpti  (^ui  fatebantur,  deinde  indicio  eomm  multi- 
tuao  ineens,  baud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  hnmani  generis 
convicti  sunt.  Et  pereuntibus  addita  ludibria,  ut  feraram  tergis  contecti  la- 
niatu  canuro  interirent,  aut  cnicibus  affizi,  aut  flammandi,  atque  nbi  defec- 
isset  dies,  in  usum  noctumi  Inmlnis  nrerentur.  Hortus  snos  ei  apectaculo 
Nero  obtulerat,  et  circense  ludicrum  edebat,  habitn  aarigae  permiztos 
plebi  vel  curriculo  insistens.  Unde  quamquam  adversns  sontea  et  novis- 
sima  ezempla  meritos  miseratio  oriebatur,  tamquam  non  ntititate  pnblica, 
sed  in  saevitiam  unius  absumerentur. 

4«8  Clement  of  Rome,  EpUL  to  Jaimu.  c.  8:  "Peter,  Just  before  martyr- 
dom, and  about  to  die,  gave  instructions  to  presbyters  *  Love  all  yoor 
brethren  with  |;rave  and  compassionate  eyes;  be  to  orphans  the  same  as 
parents;  to  widows  be  humane  like  husbands;  affording  to  them  their 
means  of  ezistence  in  all  kindness,  arranging  marriages  for  those  in  tneir 
prime  and  for  those  without  a  trade  assist  with  the  necessarv  suppon 
through  such  work  as  they  can  do;  and  for  the  tradesman  find  employment'" 
In  cap.  0,  Peter  continues,  bv  ezhorting  them  to  brotherly  love,  and  the 
mutual  partaking  of  food  at  the  common  table,  so  that  they  may  "be  each 
others'  guests."  This  is  in  accord  with  Canon  25,  Ap.  OmuC:  **  Ezhic  qui 
csBlibes  in  cenum  pervenerunt  jubemus,  nt  lectores,  tan  turn  et  cantores,  si 
velint,  naptiis  contrahant." 

4M  Chrysost,  IX.,  p.  06,  showing  the  happiness  of  the  Pentecostal  and 
early  christians:  "Cbristiani  prisci  angelica  Repoblica  erant."  He  seems 
to  mean  that  they  formed  a  politico-economic  state  for  earthly  as  weU  ss 
post-mortem  ezistence.  whico,  on  account  of  its  perfect  coounimiia  he 
calls  the  Angel  republic. 
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ehasRed  and  we  are  so  fortanate  aa  to  bare  them  alL 
But  Paul  being  a  Bomaii  citizen  was  accorded  citizen- 
abip  and  honored  with  what  was  denied  to  Peter  who 
waB  at  beat,  in  the  opinion  of  those  aristoaratu,  notiiing 
but  a  workingmaa.  As  auoh  he  waa  their  organizer  unto 
the  new  life. 

That  Peter  was  banned  upon  the  cross  of  hie  beloved 
master  ia  history;'^*  yet  the  evidence  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  mention  found  in  the  scriptural  writings  and.the 
hlBtoriaits  of  the  esjly  church.  Tertulliaa  is  authority 
for  the  proof  that  Peter  woa  one  of  the  victims  of  Nero  e 
rage,  at  the  burning  of  Home.'"  Peter  was  a  married 
man.  We  have  some  account  though  meagre,  of  his 
wifej  and  it  may  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our 
narrative,  as  tbey  both  met  martyrdom,  to  carry  their 
annals  along  together.  Neander  turned  bis  scrutinizing 
search  to  getting  all  the  testimony  extant  and  found  that 
both  Peter  and  his  wife  suffered  martvidom  at  Borne 
during  the  Neronian  persecutions."*  Tacitus,'^*  Sueto- 
nius, Dion  Caasius  ana  Orosius  have  given  us  a  solid  gen- 
eral basis  to  work  on  which  makes  the  filling-in  contri- 
butions of  Clement,  Tertullian,  Ghrysostom  and  the  arch- 
leological  discoveries  of  recent  days  more  interesting. 
There  is  one  thing  very  instructive  connected  with  their 
deaths.  They  were  cremated,  not  buried  in  the  flesh,*" 
like  Paid;  and  their  death  was  by  cmcifixion;  whereas 
Paul  was  honored  with  a  noble  exeoution,  and  the  same 
is  said  of  Justin  Martyr. 

This  is  because  Peter,  like  Jesus  himself,  was  a  work- 
ingman.    So  great  was  his  power  as  the  successor  of 

««Smith,  DM.  BUi.,  p.  UU:  ■'The  fact,  hoiiner,  of  St.  Patar'a  m4r- 
tridom  *I  Rom*  nii>  upon  Ten  differeDi  n-aDad*.  The  •vjdaoea  lor  li  i» 
cmplaia,  whUa  ibcrs  1<  >  toUl  ■bisoca  of  ut  eontm?  uiismaDI  Id  the 
wijlln|>  of  tha  m\y  Faihen.  Wa  hmve.  In  ilie  fitti  placa.  Ihe  carulotr  at 
bU  mamrdom.  Id  Dot  Lard'i  ptadlcdcn:  John  ill,  it,  19:  'A^^v,  ^^  M- 
ym  w«*,  bn  ff  wtmmpoq  Jfwt-rvfi  fftmitrbr  Kmt  viHcvinif,  Anv  f^Att'  Anp  ti 
wt^joK  irrtHif  nt  X'^f  '°v  ••!  fUM  ••  jiini  «•  ai«i.  San  ai  MAiit. 

•'iTert.,MiSIiin><aa>.cap.  IS:  ''At  Roma  Naro  wu  Ihe  tin  mbo  ttalnad 
nriih  blood  (kg  riaina  hiib.  TbiD  i>  PeMt  (itt  b*  ■DOttiar.  when  made  ImI  U> 
tba  croai.  John,  ill..  IS.  IS,  which  IBth  Terea  (oratalli  to  Polar  b;  Chrlat 
blmielf,  Ihe  mumaT  of  hii  daalb." 

"•RmCiiv.  Book  IV..  chap.  I, 

•'•On  thi*  calabrated  pan  of  hialorr,  Reoin,  BUtal  Ltdurti,  p.  TO,  of 
Iraiu.,  aara:  "Tba  antbenacitT  of  thli  paiufa  cunol  ba  diapalad.'' 

«4Ttae  demand  for  cramadoD  ai  Roma  waaa  law  of  theTwalva  Tablet. 
For  Clceio'i  mantlon  ol  ll.  He  Vol.  I.,  p.  TS,  nolo  IS,  end  be  aa^i  nobla- 
nan  only  could  be  bariad;  Gorlaa.  Jfoa..  Sin.  CMwit.,  p.  t:  '■Qdddi  Lena 
XII  Tabulamm  detnnetornai  corpora  In  Urbe  aiera,  ant  ■epaura  TaUtnm 
•Mall  da  iiBe  Uora  Klrchmumna,  Dt  Fimtn,  Jtai.,  lib.,  U„  cap.  CL" 
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Jesus,  reeognised  agent  or  head  eTangelist,  the  "rook* 
of  the  whole  moTement  that  christians  of  the  earlv  apos- 
iolio  age  were  extremelT  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  waf 
the  fisherman,  as  Jesus' nad  been  the  carpenter.  Peter 
was  the  ffreat  apostle  of  economies.  We  know  from 
Olement,  nis  friend,  that  the  common  table  with  him  and 
his  brotherhoods  was  considered  of  th^  utmost  import- 
ance. 

This  common  table  was  not  only  an  economic  resource 
for  a  brother  and  sisterhood  composed  of  poor  people 
who  lived  by  their  toil,  but  it  being  the  climax  of  tne  last 
supper  of  their  beloved  master,  was  a  veritable  "oouia 
sacra,"  on  all  devotional  occasion&  Socrates  the  great 
martyr  and  pre-christian-christian  hallowed  the  coena 
sacra  in  the  symposiums  of  many  a  thiasoa*^  It  seems 
not  a  little  strange  that  Boine,  a  vast  city,  at  that  time 
estimated  to  have  contained  two  million  inhabitants** 
should  have  been  so  sensibly  influenced  by  these  organ- 
isations. 

But,  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  conquests,  by  which  it 
had  been  hoped  the  unions,  members  and  all,  should  be 
exterminatea,  actuaUy  concentrated  still  more;  coming 
as  they  did  from  organized  regions,  dragged  rutiilesdy 
thither  as  prisoners  of  war.  Before  those  wars  Greek 
was  littie  spoken  at  Rome.  Only  the  polite  and  wealthy 
Imew  it  and  that:  mainly  as  an  accomplishment  At  the 
time  we  are  describing  Ghreek  was  the  common  yernaeo- 
lar;  and  what  made  it  humiliating  to  the  rich  and  great 
was  that  it  was  used  by  slaves  and  hreedmen,  alratdy 
accustomed  to  a  first-class  unionism  in  far  off  Greek- 
speaking  lands,  huddling  together  their  old  lores  sxni 
rebuilding  their  old  organizations  to  Nero's  horror  and 
difiigust 

Peter,  though  not,  like  Paul,  a  prisoner,  was  a  Oreek* 
speiakiog  unionist  The  old  unions  of  the  Ghreek-speak- 
ing  East  had  for  centuries  the  anagenesis  or  new  birth — 
a  striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  old  tenets 
dung  to  the  christian  plant  Many  societies  having  the 
dew  l)irth,  whatever  it  was,  introduced  the  name  of 

trcKsfe,  Pol,  Iz  Xenoph.,  (fomtrt,,  8;  where  Socrates  deecriMnc  loft 
and  ttiatual  fellowthip  is  hesrd  to  say:  *'  Hiyrtv  iviUm  roS  ^wS  fe6re»lM> 
amrmi.** 


«T<Consalt  Chamb.  AMys.,  art  Jtanc   This  is  the  nombdr  etUmaM  M 
CM  time  of  Vttpatian. 


OLD  OSTIAN  WAT  STUDDED  WITS  UNIONS.    663 

the  new  anageneBis  into  old  Solonic  tiniohs/**  Spain 
had  the  knria^os,  or  i£  transplanted  and  set  up  in  Borne, 
the  name  is  found  changed  to  Cjriacus.  Peter  and  his 
wife  lived  in  one  of  these  at  Borne,  in  the  Via  Ostienffls.^^' 
The  most  credible  evidence  we  have  regarding  Peter's 
wife  shows  her  to  have  been  a  deaconess  of  this  miniature 
anion,  in  the  olif  road  or  street  leading  down  the  Tiber 
to  Ostia  theport  of  Borne.  This  great  road  teemed  with 
trade  organizations.^^  Hiindreds  of  inscriptions  show- 
inj^  this  are  discovered.  The  cemetery  of  Peter  is  on 
this  road.  The  vast  trade  union  system  along  the  Ostian 
Way  jUst  about  this  time*  was  one  of  the  wonderful  points 
of  neglected  historv.  That  Peter  and  his  family  were 
prominent  in  one  of  these  large  unions  there  can  never 
exist  a  doubt  Until  persecution  struck  them  they  could 
live,  preach  and  prosper;  for  under  the  veil  there  was 
no  poverty  and  aU  were  equal.^**  Of  course,  then,  this 
peculiar  family  would  become  the  butt  of  Nero's  special 
wrath.  They  had  introduced  a  new  divinity;  they 
preached  and  worked  and  organized,  in  Ghreek  and  He-r 
brew  tongues;  iJiey  were  too  prominent  to  escape  the 
spies  of  the  Boman  guard.  Indeed  they  may  have  been 
doomed  like  Seneca  before  the  incendiary  struck  the 
flints  which  fired  the  city.*** 

Unable  to  find  a  detailed  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
this  pair  we  can  only  clutch,  in  passing,  iJie  scintillfl& 
which  occasionally  fly  from  the  pen  of  cursory  writers. 
One  of  these  informs  us  that  Peter's  wife  suffered  first 
0ement  of  Alexandria  enriches  these  desultory  mentions 

«n'Oehlcr.  MSS.^  tayt:  "Opycwvtc  Athen.,  Pciraens,  CIA.  IL,  610;  ein 
p^ipMC  d^r  hpyimvitv  xn  ^hren  der  Beodis,  IV  Jahrh.  vor  Cbr.~Die  Tbraker 
betoodart  conceftsionirt  aU  hfrfu»w*%  def  Beodis  in  Peiraens:  Insebriftdes 
IV  odor  III  Jahrh.  vor  Chr..  ungenao  publietrt.  'Avay^mi^if,  1890.  For 
mere  of  these,  tee  Index,  catchword.  AnagennU,  There  were  manjr  of 
thme  org  eons  whose  members  believed  in  and  subscribed  to  the  new  Birth, 
4»ey^sn|9(f,  which  is  still  a  tenet  in  the  Petrine  part  of  the  church. 

«•  De  Rofsi.  Roma  SbtL,  I ,  p.  688:  **  Kvpcox^  Uirpw  or  C^iacns  Petri 
Cosmeterinm  S.  Cyriaci  via  Ostiensis— Petrus  Mallins  addit  obt  est  ecclesia 
S.  Cyriaci:**  Peter  was  a  lord  as  we  have  explained;  and  ¥>  he  was  cvptot 
over  this  "Honse  of  the  Lord.*' 

419  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  882-4  and  440-2. 

4S0  Lactantios*  m,  Intt.,  V..  14,  15:    **  Nemo  Deo  pauper  est  nisi  qui 

iostitie   indiget.. nemo  ClaHssimne  nisi  qui  opera  rofseracordia  lar- 

cltnr    lecerit ...apud  nos  inter  paoperes  at  dlvftes,  servos  ct  dominos 

mtereet  nihil ;  nee  »lia  caosa  est  cnr  nobis  invicem  f  ratrum  nomen  imper- 
ittmus.  nisi  qui  pares  esse  nos  credimns.'* 

«•>  Seneca,  maL  to  Paul,  Jost  after  the  conflagration:  "The  christians 
and  lews  are  indeed  commonly  punished  for  the  burning  of  the  city:^  but 
tlut  istpiooe  miscreant  who  delights  in  mvden  and  botcfaeries,  and  die* 
mUam  bis  vyuiaies  with  Ilea,  is  appointed  to.  ot  reserved  for  bis  proper 
9»^ 
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in  his  Hortatory  dissertatioii.^  The  fine  details  of  these 
sufferings  are  covered  in  darkness,  but  the  main  facts 
have  in  a  wonderful  manner  come  down.  We  may  with 
precision  assume  that  Peter  was  married  to  a  kind,  sym- 
pathetic woman  and  mother  and  that  she  was  hign  in 
office,  performing  the  practical  duties  of  a  motherly  man- 
ager, and  that  imile  her  husband  was  disseminating  the 
Word  she  was  waiting  on  the  common  %h\e  and  m  wng 
happy  the  hungry  who  flocked  in  those  times  of  danger, 
to  her  motherly  retreat  and  were  fed  and  comforted;  for 
such  was  the  early  Christianity. 

The  drama  here  closes  to  again  open  upon  a  death 
scene.  We  now  hear  of  Peter's  wife  that  she  fell  a  victim 
to  the  merciless  rage  of  Nero  She  was  led  to  execu- 
tion. Her  husband  was  also  under  arrest.  Peter  saw 
her  on  the  march  toward  the  Roman  Golgotha,  and  in 
his  agony  cried  out  to  the  dying  woman  words  of 
cheer*^  There  were  probably  also  many  other  women 
dragged  to  execution  with  her  and  dying  on  the  same 
gibbet. 

And  now  for  Peter  himself.  In  the  light  of  a  chris- 
tian father  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Nero  and  his  crea- 
tures a  ringleader;  pronounced  worthy  of  death  he  was 
led  up  to  uxe  crosa  It  is  well  known  that  this  apostle 
had  on  the  eve  of  similar  suffering  denied  his  master, 
which  seems  to  have  affixed  itself  upon  his  mind.  He 
thought  it  worthy  of  himself  to  die  on  the  cross,  but 
when  the  hour  came  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  ww 
unworthy  of  following  him  on  equal  footing,  and  chose 
to  be  executed  head  downward. 

As  already  observed,  the  poor  and  those  among  the 
ancient  lowly  who  were  obliged  to  earn  their  living  as 
they  went,  were  not  buried  within  the  city  of  Home. 
Their  bodies  were  usually  burned.  The  burnt  cinders 
of  millions  of  the  more  wretched  were  cast  out  to  mix 
with  the  dusts  of  dirty  streets.  But  those  belonging  to 
a  union  with  the  bunal  attachment  were  always  pro- 

4M  Strom,,  VII.,  Vol.  III.,  P;  2!».  ed.  KloU,  L«ipz..  1882:  *'«aai  y'  ofo 
ihv  iiMttiptov  ^avatitpor  rrtv  «vrov  yvvaiKm.  Ayo|&«in|v  rifv  in  ^parwf,  ^0^ 
Mu  fiiv  ri^  fcAi^MK  x^P^**  "^  ^<  *^f  oLcov  AvKOfiU^t  iwi^tnivm^  i^  n  iidka. 
wpocTtmumt  re  jcal  vap«ueAiyruc«f  i$  hv6tia,T»t  wpov9imvm-    HM/uni^  avr^  voi 


mipiov  '* 


«o  Clem  Alex..  Strom,,  VII.  Neander,  FtanL,  Book  V..  chap.  i..  calls 
to  mixid  the  wordi  of  Clement  who  hands  us  down  the  tradition  that  when 
Peter  saw  her  beinf  led  to  martyrdom,  he  cried  ont:  *'0  remember  the 
Lord." 


APPIAN  WAY  AND  THE  COLUMBARIUM.      566 

Tided  wiUi  an  olla  or  cinerarium  and  niche  or  miniature 
vault  for  its  reception.^  This  accounts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  columbaria,^  the  first  of  which  was  discov- 
ered in  1827,  near  the  Appian  Way,  and  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  and  of  prodigious  size.  The  un- 
earthing of  the  great  columbarium  so  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  epigraphical  schools  that  money  was  appro- 
priated for  contixiuing  the  research,  and  Bossius  and 
De  Bossi,  with  Gorius  before  them,  devoted  their  lives 
to  a  strictly  scientific  investigation  with  the  result  that 
a  mass  of  evidence  is  exhumed  proving  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  and  also  of  many  hitherto 
doubtful  statements  contained  in  the  apochryphal  con- 
tributions and  hitherto  unfathomable  allusions  of  the 
profane  writers  in  poetry  and  prose/"*  De  Bossi  de- 
clares that  the  epigraphs  and  monuments  are  traced 
vdth  precision  to  as  early  an  age  as  the  Flavii,  who  be- 
gan tikeir  power  and  izmuence  as  emperors  and  high 
military  leaders  in  the  year  69,  while  the  apostles  were 
yet  living.  In  fact  this  date  fixes  the  chiselings  discov- 
ered in  the  under-ground  cemeteries  in  the  days  of 
Olaudius  and  Nero. 

After  tracing  Peter,  the  beloved  and  trusted  compan- 
ion of  Jesus,  to  the  cross  which  stretched  out  his  arms 
as  truthfully  predicted  bv  his  messianic  master,  and 
amid  his  dying  wails  and  those  of  his  dear  and  innocent 
vnfe,  we  turn  from  the  mournful  scene  to  Paul.  What 
became  of  him  ?  Here  again  we  are  cowled  in  the  pre- 
carious scraps  and  darklings  of  an  aggravating  incom- 
pleteness.    Some  say  he  went  to  Spain,  planting  there 

4MChryio«t..  III.,  p.  100:  "  Petms  qui  Christam  negaverat.  post  ressor- 
rectionem  pro  illo  mortnas  est.  cruce  capite  in  terrain  verso  afllxas."  Again 
in  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  4M:  "Petro  inverso  capite  crucifixas."  Benedictine,  mm». 
Again,  Orosios,  VII.,  7:  "Nam  prima*  kooub  Christianos  suppliciis  et  mor- 
tibas  adfecit,  ac  per  omnes  provincial  pari  persecntione  ezcmciari  imper- 
avit:  ipsnroqne  nomen  eztipare  conatus  beatissimos  Christi  Apostolos  Pe- 
tnun  crnce  Panlum  gladio  occidit. 

4«i  For  an  account  of  the  colnmbaria,  see  Index,  in  verb.  Cohmbarim^^ 
pointing  to  pages  containing   oar  elaborate  information,  with  illustrations. 

4M  De  Rossi,  JBom^  iSbtt.,  Tome  I.,  p.  180,  thinks  there  can  no  longer  ex- 
iit  any  doubt  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  derived  from  these  finds: 
*'L'  esame  dei  tituli  istorichi  citata  dal  Bossio  in  favore  de  docnmenti  ig- 
Boti  al  Bossio  illustrianti  V  esistenxa  e  la  storia  di  qnesti  cemeteri  medee- 
•fani  dovranno  a  poco  a  poco  essere  accuratamante  compiuti  ai  debiti 
laoghi  Innso  tntta  I'opera  aelU  Roma  sotterranea.  Appunto  nei  cemeteri, 
col  la  storia  o  la  traaitione  assegna  1*  origine  apostolica  al  lume  della  piA 
awata  oritica  archsologica  io  veg^o,  per  cost  dire,  gli  incunabali  e  dai 
erlatlaai  ipocei,  e  dell  arte  eristiana  a  della  chriatiana  epijgrafia;  ivi  io 
troTO  memona  da  persona,  cha  aambrano  da  tampl  da  Flavfi  a  de  Trajano 
•  par  ftno  date  precise  di  quafli  aani." 


I 
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tlijB  Word,  and  it  is  strongly  hinted  that  Nero  who  seemi 
at  first  to  have  fancied  him  and  excused  him  from  trial, 
actuidly  accompanied  hin\.  But  if  so,  he  returned  be- 
fore the  conflagration.  A^ain,  it  is  told  to  us  bj  later 
writers  that  he  was  also  in  Britain  and  built  up  the 
churcb,^^  perhaps  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea^  at  Glas- 
tonbury/** Although  it  loojcs  Tery  doubtful  whether 
the  apostle  could  in  so  short  a  time  have  made,  his  Toy- 
age  with  the  slow  modes  of  trayel  of  those  dayS!,  and 
gotten  back  as  early  as  the  year  64^  yet  he  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  energy  and  unflinching  determination,  d- 
ways  full  of  enmusiasm  and  practical  ideas.  The  epi- 
sode of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  going  to  bear  inspection. 
It  is  about  certain  that  whether  Paul  went  or  not,  Jo- 
seph must  have  planted  the  church  at  Glastonbury  not 
far  from  London,  and  that  it  was  then  that  the  union 
of  carpenters  was  created,  which  Pudens  planned  and 
helpea  to  organize  by  presenting  them  a  plot  of  land, 
shown  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an  inscription  among 
its  ruins/**  It  is  recounted  of  many  of  these  CTange- 
lists  that  they  traveled  great  distances  and  organised 
their  Word  as  if  by  magic,  the  result  of  their  laMrs  be- 
ing permanent  So  Crescens  went  northward  as  far  as 
Lyons  and  Yienne/**  But  the  fact  must  be  known  that 
a  great  number  of  trade  unions  existed  at  Yienne  as 
early  as  Appius  Claudius;  and  Crescens  must  haye  been 


4tf  Lingard,    quoting  Theodore!  in  the    Bid,  ingln  is—  Ckmdk,   Apyu 
note  A.,  p.  860,   spealdng^  of  ^  **Oar  fishermm,  pabliceae.  teat-Bekef%  ece^ 


2 notes  Tbeodoret:.  U«p\  v6iim¥,  on  the  Attendance  onto  the 
rreeks :  "  'BAArfruewi^  Btp^wwrutri  na^huiivwr."  Tbeodoret  here  diecaeees  ibe 
great  evaneeUsinc  work  of  "Oar  Fishermen,  pnbllcana  ahd  tent-ouikeri. 
who  broognt  the  law  of  the  Gospel  to  all  meiiL  and  persoeded  not  Romans 
oqIt  and  the  subjects  of  Rome,  bat  the  Scythians  and  Sanromntat,  and  the 
Indians  and  the  Seres,  and  the  Hircanians  and  Bactrians  and  the  BritoH, 
and  Cimbrians  and  Germans  and  in  a  word  ererj  nation  and  race  of  omb 
to  adopt  the  laws  of  him  who  died  apon  the  cross.  The  original  of  Tb«edo> 
ret  runs  as  follows:  **0i  M  ^lUrtpo^  iAuU  jc«l  el  ftKAmtrntA  el 
iwmai¥  Atfipiiwoit  Todf  t^ayftkutovt  9povtvw6jfm9*  ptfitowf *    mml  eft 

«<ow  ««»  iwh  roijroit   TtAowrrac,   AAA4  c«l  rd    3Uvii«Jt  c«l  tA    '. 

iiij,  Kol  'Irdo^f  KM.  Ai$io90Jt,  «tal  Uifiamt  c«l  l$^ac,  m1  Twai  sii,'Teiw»t. 
«y*vf ,  col  Bprrravovf ,  kmI  KifiBpovf ,  jcal  Ttpiimpv^,  ««1  AwaMvAvf  ««r  M^ 
col  ytfrot  ftv#pM«wv  Bk^a^ai  red  9ravpt»$4vTot  f«d«  wifum  iwtnmmmM/' 

«•  Linger d,  HiMt.  Antiqu.,  AngUhSaatm  duroft,  appw,  aoto  A.,  pp.  MM: 
"There  remains  but  one  more  testimony,  that  of  VenaBtias  PoruuHtBSb  * 
poet  of  the  sixth  century,  who  in  the  following  lines  b  MppOMd  to 
that  St.  Paul  actually  visited  Briuin:  ■'•™- 

**  Transit  ot  oceanom,  vel  qua  fecit  Insnla 
Qof  '^  *  


4M  Seejffid^;^  in^yerb.  cnosfoniiiry,  referrinf  to  Wher*  IttLnlbB  !•  mioul 


, . ,   ML , 

that  he  went  to  Dalmatia  and  admits  that  bo  nay  hove  booa  iko 
of  the  ohvebia  WtooM* 
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Mflitted  by  their  milling  indnsiries  on  the  river  Oere. 
Thev  were  certainly  a  very  active  and  tireleBB  force  of 
workerB. 

There  is,  however,  but  one  assured  point  regarding 
Paul  after  about  jLD.  64.  He  was  condemned  and  sui^ 
fered  death.  The  manner  of  his  execution  was  by  de- 
capitation.^ The  indications  are  that  Nero,  so  long  as 
he  Imew  nothing  more  against  him  than  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  Dionysan  unions,  which  furnished 
him  so  many  entertainments,  was  favorable;  but  when, 
through  his  spies,  he  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greiBtt  advocates  of  the  new  religion,  he  became  very 
much  enraged  and  after  a  mock  tnal  ordered  his  execu- 
tion. Being  a  Boman  citizen,  he  had  the  honor,  how- 
ever, of  being  beheaded,  rather  than  crucified.^  Tliis 
unbridled  and  frightful  monster — an  undoubted  ma- 
niac, continued  in  power  for  five  years  his  senseless  .de- 
struction of  the  human  race,  proving  the  absurdity  of 
imperial  government,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  his  own  friends. 

There  was  a  rumor  current  for  nearly  a  half  centurv, 
that^Nero,  who  had  threatened  to  return  and  finish  his 
work  of  assasination,  would  again  emerge  from  his  as- 
sumed hiding  and  come  back  to  resume  sway  from  bne- 
yond  the  Euphrates.^ 

^M  Chrytottt  Vol.,  DC,  p.  407:  **  Naronit  josn,  Paalat  capite  tmaeatnt 
••!;'*  idL,  si.,  p.  186:  **  Nero  Impentore  in  Panlom  ••▼labat.'^  Smith.  Ak' 
INft,  in  verb.  Ater.*    *'Tlie  time  and  manner  of  the  Apoetle't  martyrdom 


are  leH  certain.  Tlie  mkfXj  writers  implj,  or  distinctly  tute,  that  he  aQ^ 
fared  at,  or  abont  tlie  same  time  (with  PanI),  Dionys.  Areop.,  Optras  **mm,Tk 
«^«Mp^,"  with  Paul,  in  the  Neronian.persiBcation.  All  agree  that  he  was 
emeified.  a  point  sofficientl/  determined;  br  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen, 
'ap.  Eoseb.,  HitL  Mhdet.,  III.,  1.  who  could  easily   ascertain  the  fact,  and 

ianot  inaccnrate  in  historical  matters,  ssts  that  at  his  own  regnest 

be  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwarda.  This  statement  was  tanarally 
reoetved  by  christian  antiquity.     . 

4M  jMt0-inetii»  Malkmrtf  Vll.,  404,  tiote  ^  It  ia  one  of  the  two  Vienna 
MS8.,  and  reads t  *'PanL  the  teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  having  proclaimed 
the  Goapel  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  from  Jerusalem  even  to  lllyticum, 
was  cut  off  in  Rome  while  teaching  the  truth,  by  Nero-<and  King  Agrippa, 
leaded,  and  has  been  buried  In  Rome  itself;**    Meyers,  Kemmne^ 


belni^behc ^  .        -_,__ 

MtM  Lemtam,  in  verb.  PamUu:  *'Bndlich  wisider  in  Rom  verhaftet  und  unter 
Nero  sugleich  mit  Petrus  hingerichtet  und  swsr  enthanptet  worden  sein. 
Warschesnlicher  schloesen  schon  die  swei  Jarhre  der  Apostelgeschichte 
ndt  Process  und  hinrichtung  ab.  Die  Kirche  hat  ihm  sngleieh  mit  Petms 
den  SB  Jan.  mla  Pauli  Bekennmgstag  cewidmeL 

*  4ts  Neander,  Pl«tf.,  Book  V.,  and  AliC  Ckmnh,  I.,  p.  S87.  orig.,  telling 
the  story  written  afiresh  by  L&eke,  Etmt$nm^  i.  d.,  ^MM,  JuSmKi,  th2 
Nero,  was  believed  by  John  the  Evangelist  at  the  time  be  wrote  the  Mmd 
wHmt.  not-to  be  dead,  but  escaped  to  a  satreat  beyond  the  Bophratee  to 
saw*  himself  tnm  the  wxatb  of  the  people.  Jte.,  siiL,  9,  whereNero  la 
}l  S^??^  ^^^Sy**   Hefathd^^^masytohavsbMo^e 


I 
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On  the  spot  near  where  stood  the  temple  of  IMaba 
and  exactly  tiie  area  covered  bj  the  low  dens  of  work- 
inginen  along  the  Tiber,  a  temple  has  been  built  bj  the 
irrepressible  christians  far  surpassing  the  glories  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  who,  says  GKbbon,  "derive  their  claim 
of  universal  dominion  from  a  humble  fisherman  of  Ga- 
lilee." 

History  uses  its  low  subterfuge  of  tergiversation,  and 
makes  the  encyclopedias  to  this  day,  like  Cicero  of  old, 
fervid  in  calumnious  defamation  of  Clodiua  This  cham- 
pion of  labor  they  accuse  of  invading  the  shrine  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  The  least  insight  into  facts  would  disabuse 
the  encyclopedists  of  their  error;  since  the  Bona  Dea 
was  none  ower  than  Diana^  like  Clodius  protector  of  the 
poor  and  provider  for  their  fortunes,  pleasures  and  joys. 
Kinship  is  indeed  claimed  for  her,  with  Nemesis,  the 
goddess  who  pursued  and  scourged  with  vengeful  fury 
uie  greedy  who  grasped  and  appropriated  more  than 
their  share.  Such  is  the  foundation  and  origin  of  the 
great  Vatican  cathedral  of  Bome. 


OHAPTER  XVI 


cx>imNUsi>. 


THE    APOSTOLIC   AGE. 


•■CmOlf  IT.,— TBSPASIAlf— TIT17B. 

Galba — Short  Reign  of  SeTen  Months  dosed  by  AasMSin's 
Dagger — Vespasian — Voted  to  Power  by  PrsBtorian  Guard 
— Story  of  Narcissus — ^Vespasian  Friendly  to  the  Organiza- 
tions— A  Moment  of  Safety  and  Best — Flavian  Amphithe- 
atre or  Coloseum — Strange  Discovery  of  a  Slab  Containing 
Name  of  its  Builder,  a  Ghrifltian — He  was  Guadentius,  Master 
Workman  of  a  Builders'  Guild — Vespasian's  Short  Reign — 
Nine  Tears  of  Peace,  Comfort  and  Prosperity — Titus,  his 
Son — Reigned  only  two  years — Con tinuea  Prosperity — The 
Celebrated  Eleven  Tears  of  Happiness — Titus  Oontinaea  the 
Kindness  of  his  Father — Cruel  in  His  Deatmotion  of  Jeru- 
salem—Mild in  his  Government  at  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Nero,  the  sceDter  fell  for  the  roaoe  of 
seven  months  to  Galba  when,  like  Tiberius,  CQaudiiiB 
and  Nero,  he  fell  by  the  assassin's  dagger. 

Vespasian,  a  soldier  without  the  prestige  or  power  of 
a  great  gens  family,  but  extremely  popular,  was  chosen 
mostly  at  the  instwce  of  the  army,  to  be  emperor;  and 
he  was  raised  to  that  high  station  in  69,  the  same  year 
Nero  felL  Here  comes  again  into  histozy  the  strange 
double-functioned  character.  Narcissus,  the  same  pow- 
erful hreedman,who  as  a  favorite  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
domus  Augustalis  and  business  genius  under  Olaudius, 
took  the  contract  of  cutting  the  tunnel  for  letting  out 
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the  unwholesome  waters  of  Lake  Fncino/**  Paul  men* 
tions  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  as  a  christian.  In  back 
years  when  both  were  young.  Narcissus,  working  his  in- 
nuence  on  the  emperor  Olaudius,  secured  Vespasian's 
appointment  to  go  to  Germany  as  legatus  legionis  and 
in  A.D.  43,  this  &ture  monarcn  even  went  to  Britain  on 
a  similar  mission.  Thus  Vespasian  not  only  knew  the 
christians  and  was  under  great  obligations  to  them  for 
their  acts  of  kindness,  but  he  may  have  been  a  convert, 
like  Seneca. 

The  results  were  natural.  Vespasian  treated  the  new 
sect  with  much  respect  and  favor,  but  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Jews.  He  repealed  the  cruel  rescripts  of  Nero,"  re- 
built the  temples  burned  in  the  fire,  restored  the  influ- 
ence of  the  domus  Augustalis  and  reopened  the  gynsB- 
cia,  and  the  booths  where  so  many  thousands  in  the 
umbrage  of  the  old  colleiria  had  earned  a  living. 

Among  other  things  Uiis  emperor  did  was  to  build 
the  great  Flavian  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  a  landmark  for  curiosity  seekers  at  Home.  There 
is  an  inscription  in  form  of  an  epitaph  to  the  architect, 
Guadens  b^  name,  who  built  this  colosseum  and  who 
was  a  ffenume  christian.^**  His  name  and  works  are  in- 
scribed upon  a  stone  which,  as  an  epitaph,  is  recorded 
in  the  archseological  records,  and  has  been  commented 
upon  with  much  interest  at  the  epigraphical  seminaries. 
He  certainly  worked  for  Vespasian  and  Titus,  being  an 
architect  of  merit,  else  he  could  not  have  constructed  so 
vast  and  famous  an  edifice.  But  Vespasian  was  so  re- 
lentlessly inimical  to  the  Jews  that  he  forced  twelve 
thousand  of  them  to  work  as  war  prisoners  on  its  con- 


«**  The  prodigioas  amonnt  of  work  it  told  to  at  b^  Saetonins. 

80:  "  Fucinum  axCMSut  est per  tria  autam  millia  passaum,  partim 

ecfoMo  moote,  partim  excito,  canalem  mbsolvit  sgre,  et  pott  undecim  aa> 
noa,  quamvis  continais  triginta  hominam  millibas  sine  intermitaione  oper- 
aotibus."  After  eleven  jears  working  night  and  day  the  tunnel  was  opened 
but  the  water  would  not  flow.  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  wife  of  Claudias 
was  so  angry  that  she  caused  the  murder  of  Narcissus. 

4««  Orell..  4965— Roma.  The  date  is  that  of  Vespasian.  —  BpUapk  qf  Oc 
Mtm  v)ho  BtMttkt  OoHtmrn.  Its  last  few  lines  read:  "Tue  Autori  promisit 
iste.  Dat.  Kristus."  Id  «H  Chriitut,  "Omnia  tibi  qui  Alium  parabit  Thea- 
trum  in  Celo."  meaning  that  Christ  has  promised  thee  the  autnor  all  thing* 


who  shall  design,    prepare  and  construct  another  theatre  in  heaven.   Tm 
*  :    "Hi]  -  .  - 

I 

I 

iqt  

member  of  the  Dionysan  artists  and  a  ci^pcof  or  qnioqaennalis)  bat  6e  prob- 


editor's  note  runs:  "Hunc  putant  architeehtum  fuisse  Amphitheatrl  FlaTi- 
ani,  a  Vespasiano  propter  Christiana  sacra,  quibus  nomen  dederit,  tappli* 
cis  affectum.  Sermone  barbaro  minimeque  Vespasiani  secalnm  referend 
difficultatem  aliquam  creari  nemo  infitiabitnr.**   This  man  was  certaialy  a 


nbly  oatUved  Vespasian  and  Titns  and  waa  executed  by  Dmnltlui.     The 
fmt  Coliaevm  was  dedicated  in  A.D.  80.    See  note  40a 
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BtructioD.  Two  testimonies  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
christian;  first  the  epitaph  reads  explicitly  that  he  died 
in  Christ;  again  Vespasian  was  very  favorable  to  the 
christianized  unions  of  Dionysan  artists  and  awarded 
them  the  appointments  to  perform  public  work  on  a 
large  scale.  The  inference  therefore  is  that  Guadentius 
and  his  union  of  skilled  masons  built  the  Flavian  Am- 
pi  theatre;  he,  as  quinquennalis  or  responsible  director, 
presiding  over  the  architectural  v^ork  up  to  its  comple- 
tion in  A.D.  80.  Following  the  rule  given  us  by  Dr. 
Ramsay,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  an  epitaph  is  by 
no  means  the  date  of  the  interment,  but  tiiat  in  many 
cases  it  was  chiseled  much  later,  we  have  the  latter 
part  of  the  note  of  explanation  in  the  Orellian  collec- 
tion disentangled:  Quadens  or  Quadentius,  the  archi- 
tect, as  we  have  seen,  was  not  executed  by  Vespasian, 
but  years  later  by  Domitian,  who  murdered  thousands. 
Those  objecting  to  the  statement^*^  in  the  inscription 
on  account  of  the  ^^ barbarous  language  not  conforming 
with  the  politer  Latin  of  Vespasian's  time,  will  find 
themselves  nonplussed  by  Ramsay's  discovery  that  the 
epitaph  was  not  chiseled  before  the  death  of  Domitian, 
who  discouraged  letters  and  whelmed  all  such  artistic 
work  in  degeneracy  and  ruin. 

Titus,  his  son,  on  the  death  of  Vespasian  in  97,  took 
the  control  of  government,  and  during  his  two  years' 
reign  the  same  friendship  continued  toward  the  chris- 
tians at  Rome.  For  our  history  these  two  reigns  are 
uneventful.  They  are  the  celebrated  Eleven  Years  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

«»T  Ramsay,  OUUiand  Bishopria  JFhiyg.,  commeoting  on  hit  no.  860:  "The 
datM  of  this  and  manv  other  inscriptions  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  person  buried  in  the  tomb.  It  was  only  in  the  de- 
veloped christian  epitaphic  system  that  the  day  of  death  was  engraved  on 
the  tomb."  This  very  important  fact  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ramsay  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  early  inscrs.,  and  in  another  place  he  admits  that  secrecy 
on  account  of  daneers  was  the  cause. 

4M  Orell.,  no.  4966,  note  adjRn.:  "Fieri  tamen  potest,  nt  din  post  Vespa- 
siani  tempera  Guadentio  tunc  jam  pro  Martyre  culto  positns  sit  titulus." 
The  inscription  is  in  the  present  church  of  b.  Martina  at  Bome ;  see  Ven- 
nti,  i)e$er.,  T.  I.,  p.  51.    Araia  SoUtmmea  dtUa  ChU$t  de  S.  Martina. 
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THE   APOSTOLIC  AGE. 


SBOTION  ▼««-D01IITIAH« 

DoMiTiAir — Another  Sod  of  the  Generous  Vespasian — One  of  the 
most  Terrible  of  Tyrants — An  Account  of  his  Murderous 
Havoc— Valuable  History  of  Dion  Cassius — Gibbon  declares 
he  means  Christians  though  he  Calls  them  Jews — Domitilla 
— Said  to  have  Lived  through  Nero*s  Time^ Atrocities  of 
Domitian  at  Puteoli— Domitilla  Persecuted — Her  Husband 
Executed — Persecutions  Raged  at  Rome — Newly  Found  In- 
scriptions Prove  her  a  Historical  Character — Inscription  of 
Gruter — Wonderful  Discoveries  in  Under-Ground  Rome — 
Elegantly  Ornamented  Halls,  School  Rooms,  Eating  Cham- 
bers, Frescoings  Sixty  Feet  beneath  the  Surface — They  were 
Abodes  of  Hidden  Brotherhoods  during  Persecutions  of  Do- 
mitian— Inscribed  Mausoleums  of  Nearly  all  the  Celebrated 
Martyrs  Found — Peter,  Paul,  Domitilla,  Pudens,  Claudia- 
Innumerable  Hosts  of  Others  Unknown — Vast  Revelations 
of  the  Bzcavatioa  Funds — Story  of  Gallistus  and  Carpopho- 
rus — Ashes  of  Blastus — Under-ground  Monuments  of  the 
Via  Salaria  Vetus— The  Catacombs  of  the  Appian  Way — 
Great  Columbarium — End  of  the  Tyrant  Domitian. 

Not  bo,  with  the  monster  Domitian,  Vespasian's 
younger  son.  He  blasted  the  good  name  of  Uie  Fla- 
vian stock.  Dion  Cassius  and  Tacitus  are  our  principal 
chroniclers  of  this  creature's  career.  For  some  reason  he 
became  incensed  against  the  unions  of  PuteolL  There 
is  no  historical  reason  given  for  his  especial  hatred  of 
the  christians  of  this  place.    We  have,  in  section  Nero 
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of  this  chapter  and  elsewhere,  ahovn  that  there  existed 
many  oi^fanizationd  at  Pateoli.  It  -was  left  for  Donutian 
to  Bjamatioolly  persecute  them,  giving  aa  his  reaaona 
that  their  moral  methods  did  not  conform  with  the  ee- 
tablisbed  paganism.'" 

On  the  character  and  career  of  this  monarch,  who 
reigned  A.D.  81-96,  every  authorih'  is  agreed  that  he 
terribly  persecuted  the  christians.  *"  It  was  Domition 
vho  banished  John  the  eTangelist,  to  the  Isle  of  Fat- 
mofl  and  about  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  perse- 
outjon  of  the  Jewa.  Dion  Cassius,  as  Gibbon  avera, 
means  the  christians,  where  he  recounts  Domitian's 
frightful  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  accoant  of  aihwtat 
or  conyersion  to  Christianity;*"  for  he  certainly  oould 
not  have  meant  atheism,  although  he  might  have  had 
reference  to  the  perversion  of  morals,  such  as  Christi- 
anity used  to  excite  against  pagan  ethics. 

.  We  will  now  turn  back,  as  we  have  promised,  to  Pu- 
teoli,  the  place  celebrated  by  Uie  lon^ng  of  Paul  and 
hia  phenomenal  reception  and  entertainment  by  broth- 
ers, on  his  way  to  Bome  and  death.  There  is  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years.  Domitian,  another  cruel  monarch,  like 
Kero,  has  determined  upon  rooting  out  the  new  "pests." 
On  this  we  hare  the  fortunate  history  of  Dion  CaBsias. 
At  the  commercial  Mediterranean  port  of  Puteoli,  once 
celebrated  for  its  shipping,  great  numbers  of  trade  or- 
ganizations existed.  A  yery  lai^e  contingent  of  the 
population  of  this  city  was  Hebrew-Phcenicion,  speak- 
ing a  lingo  of  the  Greek.  The  Phcenicians  had  colonized 
the  place  with  branch  unions  as  positively  shown  \i\  in- 
Boriptiona.  This  was  all  acceptable  enough  to  the  Bom- 
aoB  ao  long  as  they  remained  pagan  and  conformed  to 
the  state  religion;    but  the  moment  it  was  discovered 

wDicn  Cmini,  LXVII..  c.  U;   "'IhAim»  J«>^,int.  C^'fiiillUwn 

H>  Maraii,  KoH.  La.,  in  vscb.  Daatitiamiu:  "  VonufiwaiM  aruh  er  licb 
di*  isu«Mbo*IBn  and  badenHndatsn  UftuDsr  lu   Dplarn   ■ainar  Grauum- 

kail;  abar  aach  Jadai<  nnrt  rbrinan  vnrflan  vi>rfn1»     unri    itial.iin.<.nriiBI>> 

WBidan  mil  •iBinil  ■! 


ua  hiiteriao  who  coal 
Dion  Caw.,  LXVII,,  t 


;    But.  Ckr.Brl.,  I., 
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that  they  had  become  allies  with  the  hated  christiani 
who  introduced  a  new  diyinity  in  the  worship  of  Christ, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble.*** 

Domitian^  through  his  spies  discovered  this,  and  now 
the  history  of  Dion  Cassius  avails  us.  It  appears  from 
this  author,  who  begins  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  hia 
sixhr-seventh  book  with  a  description  of  the  environs 
of  Puteoli  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Pandataria» 
where  Domitilla  was  banished,  that  people  here  meant 
as  those  persecuted,  are  the  same  Puteolenses,  who, 
about  twenty  years  before  had  feasted  and  favored 
Paul,  and  escorted  him  to  Home.  We  have  already 
shown  abundant  evidence  proving  that  they  were  the 
membership  of  a  large  number  of  trade  and  labor  un- 
ions colonized  from  Phcenicia,  close  by  Cseearea,  where 
Paul  was  tried  and  where  he  shipped  to  meet  the  sen- 
tence of  the  emperor. 

Although  not  of  the  noblest  Boman  stock,  like  his 
predecessors  Galba  and  all  before  Vespasian,  still  he 
took  upon  himself  in  contradistinction  to  his  father  and 
brother,  to  wage  war  on  the  christians.  There  is  a  jum- 
ble of  meanings  caused  by  the  failure  of  Dion  Cassius 
to  mention  the  name  of  christians,  but  calling  them  all 
Jews,  then  the  general  term  by  which  in  Rome  the  Se- 
mitic race  was  known;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear 
this  up  by  quoting  the  well-expressed  judgment  of  Gib- 
bon ;^  who  speaking  of  the  outbreak  of  this  great  perse- 
cution which  seems  to  have  burst  forth  at  Puteoli,  says; 
"Domitilla  was  banished  to  a  desolate  island,  on  Uie 
coast  of  Campania;  and  sentences,  either  of  death  or 
confiscation  were  pronounced  against  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  were  involved  in  the  sad  accusation.  The 
guilt  imputed  to  their  charge  was  that  of  atheism  and 
Jewish  manners — a  singular  association  of  ideas  which 
cannot  with  propriety  be  applied  except  to  the  christians," 
Continuing  on  the  same  subject  the  honest  historian 
speaks  of  this  imputation  as  an  **  honorable  crime,"  and 

ftot  Milmao,  a$  editor  t^fOibbon,  ch.  xvi.,  note  117:  "Dion  Cassias  snutt 
have  known  the  christians;  they  must  have  been  the  subject  of  his  partic- 
ular attention:  since  this  author,  Gibbon,  supposes  that  Dion  wishes  his 
master  to  profit  by  these  'councils  of  persecution."*  Guisot  in  a  note  to 
his  TranikUion  of  Oibbon^  says:  "  It  is  probable  that  Dion  Cassius  has  often 
designated  the  christians  by  the  name  of  Jews." 

MM  Deel  and  Fcdl,  ch.  xvi..  with  notes  51.  58,  68,  M,  66,  and  Ukinc  his  in- 
formation from  Dion  Cass.,  LXVII.,  Xiphilin,  who  brings  in  the  celebrated 
christian,  Saint  Domitilla. 
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addi:  "The  ohnroh  baa  plaoed  both  Olemens  and  Domt 
tilla  among  its  first  martyn,  and  lias  brasded  the  crael> 
ties  of  Domitian  with  the  name  of  the  second  perseca- 
tioD.     It  waa  in  fact,  tha  third. 

DomitilJa,  although  she  is  canonized  among  the  mar- 
t/rs,  oertainl;  did  not  loose  her  life  in  this  banishment, 
but  must  have  t>eeD  pat  to  death  later  probabl;  as  an 
outcome  of  the  oonspirac;  which  worked  the  asBassina- 
tion  of  the  monarch  fifteen  jears  later.  The  name  of  the 
anassin  was  Stephen,  Domitilla's  freedman.*** 

The  acknowledgment  of  GHbbon  and  Guizot  ia,  that 
the  property  of  those  not  executed  outright  was  confis- 
cated. It  IS  well  established  that  the  unions  located  at 
Puteoli  were  guilds  possessing  assets  in  common  which 
amounted  to  large  sums  of  money.***  The  disappear- 
ance of  these  associationa  for  about  half  a  century  and 
the  non-mentdon  of  Puteoli  either  by  the  christians  or 
by  profane  histoiy  is  proof  that  they,  together  with  the 
churches,  went  out  of  history,  because  they  were  al- 
most completely  extinguished.  It  had  been  a  vast  hire 
of  organizations  and  moat  of  their  faithful  inscriptions, 
like  those  of  Bhodes,  which  met  the  same  fate,  were  of 
an  earlier  date  than  Nerra.  Evezything  was  sunk  into 
oblivion  by  the  inhuman  act  of  Domitian  and  his  trucu- 
lent military  cronies.*** 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  real  history  of  this  and  the 
other  persecutions  of  this  despoL*"  They  also  raged  at 
Rome.    It  looks  certain  that  Dio  means  Peter's  fnend. 

The  best  we  can  do  here,  is  to  paraphrase  Dion's  ac- 
count in  a  running  form;  he  Bays,  speaking  of  Domi- 
tian'a  cmelties  a  short  time  before  his  assassination  by 
Stephen  who  was  Domitilla's  household  serrant  that: 
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"About  this  time  the  road  which  leads  from  Sinuessa 
to  Puteoli  was  bestrewn  with  stones,**'  for  the  same 
year  Flavins  Clemens  a  consul  and  relative,  the  son  of 
Flavins  Sabinus,  who  was  married  to  Domitilla,  Domiti- 
an's  niece,  was  arrested  and  executed,  together  with  a 
great  many  others.  The  crimes  charged  against  these 
persons  was  treason  or  blasphemy  against  the  official  re- 
ligion ;  and  on  account  of  this,  many  others  were  also 
pursued  and  condemned,  Domitilla  among  tbem.  Some 
of  them  were  punished  with  death,  and  others  had  their 

Cperty  seized  and  confiscated.  Domitilla  herself  was 
ished  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria,  off  the  coast.  Qlab^ 
rio,  who  had  been  an  archon  for  a  certain  Trajan,  and 
many  others,  were  informed  against,  huntea  down, 
forced  to  enter  the  ring  as  gladiators  with  wild  beasts, 
and  kiUed." 

This,  literally  rendered,  is  about  the  substance  of 
Dion's  short-cut  but  significant  words.  Now  who  was 
this  Qlabrio  and  who  was  Trajan  for  whom  and  whose 
he  had  served.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
^is  Glabrio  was.  He  could  not  have  been  a  milit'^^ 
commander  for  Trajan,  afterwards  emperor,  for  he  was 
of  too  low  a  birth — ^a  thing  shown  by  his  being  con- 
demned in  the  arena,  although  Trajan  was  a  grown  man 
at  the  time.  The  more  probable  truth  is  that  the  Tra- 
jan here  meant,  was  some  powerful  kurios  or  archon  of 
the  unions,  for  indeed,  Dion  as  much  as  says  so,  and 
that  Qlabrio  was  their  business  man  in  charge.  Domi- 
tian  and  his  greedy  creatures  were  swift  to  seize  and 
profit  by  their  property.  It  resolves  itself  into  another 
of  those  terrible  massacres  of  the  christians  where  they 
were  flung  naked  and  unarmed,  like  good  old  Ignatius, 
to  the  fierce  beasts  on  the  sands  of  the  amphitheatre. 

History  is  silent,  but  there  is  an  inscription  upon  a 
slab  of  this  date,  which  is  accredited  to  Naples,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Puteoli,  showing  that  those 
poor  wretches,  such  as  were  left  of  them,  having  lost 
their  manhood  in  these  persecutions,  resorted  to  a  flat- 
tery of  Domitian  in  order  to  appease  his  official  hounds 
during  the  bloody  work  and  terror  at  Puteoli,  where  he 
persecuted  his  christian  relations,  Domitilla  and  Glem- 

MtThit  appears  to  be  an  epiKrammatical  ezprtitioo;  It  was  m  nrmvini 
of  erneltici  and  great  tafferiaK. 
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t(D»  and  thouBandB  of  the  niinuinbered  poor.***  The 
•rchEBological  records  of  Flavia  Domitilla  are  numerous 
and  not  onlj  establish  her  as  a  historical  character,  but 
dispel  ever;  doabfc  that  she  was  a  directress  to  a  Icuri- 
abos  at  PuteoH.  It  is  the  same  DomitiUa  mentioned  b; 
Dion  and  is  counted  amon^  the  martyrs  as  having  been 
a  christian,  persecuted  and  some  think  put  to  death  at 
this  maritime  city  of  Campania. "*  Little  has  been  made 

Eublio  regarding  this  remarkable  character.  An  effort 
as  been  made  to  deny  her  race  ae  one  of  the  proleta- 
riaoB,  and  to  establish  her  as  a  noble.  It  has  been 
strongly  argued  that  the  Clemens  connected  with  the 
atory  of  Dion  Cassius  quoted  by  us,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian  at  Futeoli,  was  in  reality  no  other 
than  Peter's  friend.  One  thing  is  certain.  He  was  a 
christian.  According  to  Dion  be  was  married  to  Domi- 
tilla.  But  an  inscription  which  we  have  just  quoted 
shows  two  Domitillas,  and  one,  if  not  both,  were  freed- 
women.  This  woman  was  Domitian's  niece,  but  onhr  by 
a  morganatic  alliance  so  frequent  in  those  times.  Flav- 
ins SabinuB  was  of  real  gens  family  stock;'"  but  the  in- 
scription which  we  quote,*"  gives  evidence  that  these 
characters  are  over-strained. 

The  early  christians  did  not  plant  their  Word  of 
promise  among  the  rich  and  great  but  among  the  poor 
and  lowly  who  really  needed  the  promised  salvation, 
and  that  salvation  had  the  economical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  promise.  Nevertheless  DomitiUa,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  came  in  for  considerable  sums  of 
money  or  other  goods  for  in  her  name  we  find  the  most 
sumptous  equipments  of  under-ground  Bome.*"    It  ap- 

•«  Oral].,  1S4S,  A.D.  IIT.  Tba  [hkHmIod  limply  msntEoiii  Nem,  bnt 
!■  dI  Liille  valui  to  oai  porpOM.  Mucb  Mitsr  '  OrglU'i  no  TtS;  it  ipcakt 
of  bota  SibiDi  and  DomitilU.  It  rudi;  "S*.  '-i  Aug.,  Sibiu  clera.  Ser. 
T.  C>».  Aug.  ab  onumBaiD  tal  laciL— DOMi'i  .AHUS  DOMlTtA  FLA  VIA 
DOMITILLA."    IComE  Id  qiddIs.    Thli  la  a  vary  inciulln  ona;    data  of 

•io'^orar.'^SlS.  (^""Flavia  Do'initl1t^'_G11a'FU*lB  DomltilliB,  Imp.  Cm- 

eonimVcuraiila^T?  Flailo  Jneiimo  "conjiut "  BBD'ainsr."^¥ouD^  at  RomB 
in  an  oai-iliaped  crjpt,  aod  baariof  thi  avidgncei  ol  bcloi  ■  mamania  of 
a  colteia  at  ctarlitlana. 

•ii^lbboD,  cb.  iTi.,  Dota  Gl. 

•llSaa  ftdim,  lo  *eib„  AwMUo.  tor  our  sola  qDoUnf  Iha  Hut,  of  Or- 
al]., DO.  -m.  wbare  Ibey  ara  cJetlcala,  md  mgra  isnaiKa.    Id  tba  do.  MS  ot 

"•  Waltclof,  inx.  Ckifp. /V<j/:.  1.,  pp.  Eli.  EIS,  aari!  "Do  RoaaE.  BuO. 
out..  lUO.  p.  9C,  Ranan,  Man  AurUc.  p.  RSI.  a  decoann  i  SainI  Deml- 
UlLe  una  taila  lallc,  orn«e  da  peialurei  al  in-oarl^B  da  banci  ea  pltiraa;  t 
rAtt.  on  nmaiaaa  oa  pniii  ai  bm  cltcnie  c'italt  la  acbola  oO  1m  rhilrlia 
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pears  that  Domitilla  in  those  dangerous  times  was  a 
great  power.  She  must  have  been  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, for  there  have  been  found  many  suggestive 
inscriptions  pointing  to  her  influence  and  support  and 
it  is  histonr  that  a  man  named  Stephen,  who  was  either 
a  shive  or  freedman  of  Domitilla  and  who  had  recourse 
to  the  palace,  crawled  into  Domitian's  private  presence 
and  murdered  him,  whether  with  the  Imowledge  of  his 
mistress  or  not  is  not  positively  known.  There  is  an  in- 
scription, found  near  Futeoh,  which  exhibits  Domitilla 
as  a  priestess,  proving  that  she  was  a  great  kuria,  or 
mistress  of  a  kuriake  at  that  place.'^^ 

Although  this  once  important  benefactress  and  com- 
forter of  the  persecuted  unions  is  made  prominent  men- 
tion of  at  Puteoli,  yet  she  survived  her  banishment  in 
the  isle  of  Pandataria  and  when  she  returned  to  her 
work  at  the  town  and  found  naught  but  desolation,  the 
members  all  dead  or  scattered  and  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  she  must  have  returned  to  Rome. 
So  fierce  had  been  the  persecution  here,  likewise  in  the 
city,  that  whatever  she  did  to  restore  happiness  and  or- 
der is  unknown  except  through  recently  discovered  in- 
scriptions. But  the  fact  that  she  is  on  the  Breviary  of 
martyrs  at  Bome,  gives  us  a  very  strong  and  darUing 
hint  that  she  must  actually  have  suffered  a  violent 
death  under  Nerva  or  Trajan."* 

In  the  words  of  De  Rossi  given  in  our  notes  in  this 

t*  ftMemblaleot  leurs  acapes.*'  De  Rossi,  Bamui  SoUerramea,  I.,  pp.  184-185, 
found  her  in  the  Via  Ardeatina;  "  CcBmeterium  s.s.  Hermetis  et  Domitilbi 
(Petrus  Mallius  addit:  est  foris  portam  Pincianam.  nbi  est  ecclesia  s.  Her- 
metis martyris).  Urbis  RomaB  ccemiterioruna  mirabllinm."  td.,  p.  177.  Ca)- 
listns  and  Feter  are  in  the  same  cemeterj,  Via  Ardeatina.  As  Co  the  se- 
crets of  this  cemetery,  he  savs,  p.  168:  ".n  nno  di  qnali  vidi  nella  voltale 
imagini  de  martiri  istorici  di  quel  cemetero,  designate  dai  lori  oomi,  Pietro 
Marcellino,  Tiburzio,  Gorgonio,"  He  further  states  that  more  excavations 
may  show  other  valuable  things  and  that,  to  prove  that  the  cemeteries 
were  not  unknown  in  the  2nd  century,  pictures  of  the  2nd  century  were 
found  there.  The  despoilers  did  work  of  years  as  late  as  A.D.  150.  Bat 
every  appearance  proves  the  great  secrecy  that  was  kept  up. 

•H  Orel!.,  740,  741,  742,  743.  744.  The  number  740.  speaks  of  the  House 
of  eternal  peace.  It  was  during  Domitian's  frightful  reign,  when  it  is  known 
nearly  all  the  christians  were  murdered.  The  fine  inscriptions  ar«  chris- 
tian. Some  of  the  poor  fellows  belonged,  or  had  belonged  to  the  ^mpn- 
ors  as  slaves  or  freedmen.  They  were  mostly  christianised  collegia.  The 
legends  show  this.    No.  747  speaks  of  Domitilla  and  is  christian. 

MftOrell.,  2231:  "C.  Asconio  C.  F.  Fab.  Sardo.  IIH.,  Vir.  I.  D.  Pmt 
Pabr.  fratri  Cusinlcs  M.  F.  SARDI  MATRI  BT  SIBI  ASCONIA  C 
F.    AUGURINI    SACERDOS    DIV-fi    DOMITILLvE." 

»i«  De  Rossi,  Bom,  Sottenm.,  I.,  p.  180,  has  established  that  Domitilla. 
together  with  her  icvptoMnf  are  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Via  Ardeatina ;  **  Fatte 

Iueste  osservasioni  sni  pochi  monumenti  che  oggi  conociamo  del  cemetero 
i  Lucina  passo  m  quello  dl  Domitilla  suUa  Via  Ardeatina,    e   che  queela 
otmtt«ro  ttaliiMCSop6U«  c\ii  tt  BomIo  con  i  Snol  Mfoad  qnaai  pv  wanom 
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chapter,  mention  is  msde  of  an  extra  pagan  insoription 
foond  in  the  interior  of  the  clriacua  or  in  Qreeb  Kuri- 
aboB  or  chapel  of  this  under-ground  MaoBolenm  of  Do- 
tnitian  and  this  "una  lapide  profnna  contemporanea,"  is 
held  by  a  geologist  who  was  engaged  in  the  exoava- 
tiona  of  the  spot  in  1860,  to  be  proof  positire  that  tMs 
is  the  burial  place  of  Domitilla.'"'*" 

It  appears,  that  the  excavations  presided  over  by  De 
BosBi  and  others  have  uncovered  from  a  great  depth  a 
huge  ciriacuH,  or  kuriakos  or  subteranean  church.  All 
t  cuatoms  and  habits  have  a  legitimate  origin,  and  the  or- 

r'  '  of  a  graveyard  around  a  church  lies  in  the  burial 
as  of  toe  ancient  law  of  the  collegium  funeraticium, 
or  collegium  tenuiorum,  the  meaning  of  which  was  a  so- 
dety  of  the  poor  and  degraded.  Solon  gave  those  the 
right  to  organize  for  mutual  help  knowing  the  great 
power  of  Booialism  as  a  purely  economic  means;  that 
right  during  the  Roman  conquests  was  stripped  from 
them  by  the  pusilanimous  aristocrats,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  clauae  permitting  organization  for  burial  pur- 
poses. The  uniona  then,  hid  their  economic  phase 
while  they  sedulously  kept  it  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to 
put  them  down,  and  continued  to  all  outside  appear- 
ance under  the  legalized  burial  clauae,  aanotifying  their 
confraternity  with  a  temple  and  placing  their  grave- 
yurd  around  it.  Here  we  have  the  chapel  and  church- 
yard and  it  is  so  to-day.  There  were  no  such  institu- 
tions known  to  earlier  pagan  times. 

But  during  the  fierce  attacks  of  Claudius,  Nero  and 
Domitian,  even  the  law  permitting  this  ambiguous  aeao- 
ciation  did  not  enough  ahield  them  from  the  grip  of 
Boman  law,  and  they  then  dived  under  ground,  main- 
taining still,  and  according  to  law,  a  graveyard  around 
their  chapel.     As  the  ground  for  many  feet  in  depth 

emauli  h>  &Mla  II  nDoie  dl  Calllito,  1o  domulrerA    con    ognl  certeiia    In 

che'cloX'll'oomii  lU  BomltUIa  di(ottu"nelXcuiaeali""l>t£iLdclVaDt!uiU- 
ealo  da  una  lipids  protua  cDotempocansa  a  Flavla  DomlUlla.    Qui  adnn- 

dl  DomlUlla  iddo  ■  S»UDti  csrdGcaU." 

•iTThii  cnrion*  UblM  rsacti:  "H.  Aotonlsa  raitltana  IbIIcIi  Ypo  (bt. 
•Ibi  (t  taia  Sdarnl.  In  Domino."  It  ruda  Ilka  an  apiiaph  tpsaliinii  in  varr 
tuonf  lancnan  of  lb«  lailbtal  bcottieibood  iD  tbg  Lord,     Tbn  remarka  of 

De  BohI,  «Mt.  &«.,  I.,  p,  I0«,  aia:  " «d  auil  plil  antico  «  it  aaiv 

enM  praiiaao  titolgtio  [javaauto  nal  I86S  dentro  i1  comsiaro  di  Domitilla, 
(Sm  aboTS  inat  qnotad.]  La  balla  tormata  'jUmHfrw  im  DmnW  in  quMO 
btiaatmo  tllalo  afgionta  at  •luif  ^i  rpiega,  cbe  11  -Ubi  ttntU-  ndla  spicnt 
eriatluic  Bou  pud  avatl  qiwl  lar|o  Musa.  cba  ba  nallo  pagano." 
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18  planed  away,  these  otherwise  phenomenal  sepultares 
appear.  So  Domiiilla  had  her  kuriake  or  in  Latin  cjri- 
acus,  with  her  chapeL 

But  in  her  case  it  waa  a  splendid  abode.  Hades-like, 
though  it  was.*^*  De  Bossi,  as  we  have  shown,  de- 
scribed a  vast  hall  ornamented  with  paintings  and  sur- 
rounded with  stone  seats.  On  one  side  there  is  a  well 
and  also  a  cistern.  This  is  the  schola,  a  large  room  the 
christians  used  in  secret,  to  assemble  and  enjoy  their 
love-feasts,  listen  to  sermons,  deliberate  upon  and  ar- 
range for  the  economical  means  of  the  day  and  the  mor- 
row, and  enjoy  the  common  meals  together.  So  thej 
had  not  only  this  of  Domitilla,  which  so  fortunately  an- 
swers as  a  splendid  and  undeniable  8peoimen,but  many 
others,  some  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  show.  De 
Rossi  ***  has  been  able,  partly  with  his  own  labor  and 
partly  through  the  aid  of  his  brother,  Michele  Stefano, 
a  geologist  engaged  in  these  excavations,  to  bring  to 
light  two  other  important  specimens  of  historical  char- 
acters of  the  time  of  Paul,  buried  or  conserved  in  two 
different  under-ground  cemeteries;  those  of  the  Agro 
Yerano,  and  of  San  Valentino. 

One  of  the  martyrs  whose  ashes  now  lie  in  the  under- 
ground Bome,  is  Callistus.  This  is  another  strange 
double-dealing  character  of  these  tempestuous  and  dan- 
gerous times  when  a  dense  secrecy  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. He  is  recorded  in  the  Ante-Nioine  Breviary  of 
Martyrs,  and  his  name  appears  in  connection  with  a 
strange  story.  He  first  appears  as  a  christian  slave 
of  a  man  named  Carpophorus  at  Bome,  and  probably  a 
heartless  slave  driver  who  thought  of  nothing  beyond 
making  profit  out  of  the  labor  of  his  wretched  chattela 

*19  De  Rossi,  Rom,  SotL,  Vol.  I.,  p.  168:  "Con  le  piante  del  Bossio  in 
mano  tentai  de  retrovare  e  riconoscere  il  site  d'uno  di  principali  incretsi 
e  delle  principali  cripte  del  cemetero,    che  allora  si  chiamava  di  Calliato, 


'*  Vedi  la  pianta  dell*  ordine  inferiore  dell  cemetero  di  Callisto,  no.  S. 

MS  See  M»r«,  note  518. 

no  Roma  BotL,  L,  p.  00,  of  Anat^ftit  of  his  brother  Michele  Stephaao  ds 

Rossi,  a  geologist  detailed  in  the  excavations  at  Rome:  " ora  acceiH 

ner6  soltanto  tre  esempli  assai  dimonstrativi,  che  mi  sono  fortnitl  dsll' 
agro  Yerano,  dal  cemetero  di  S.  Valentino  e  da  nna  regione  del  cemetero 
di  Domitilla.  Snlla  Via  Tibartina  presso  1*  agro  Verano  il  colle,  ov'  A  il 
▼asto  cemetero  di  Ciriaca,  negli  nltimi  anni  natnralmente,  brano  nella  sns 

ultima  lacinia  merMionale che  quelle  gallerie  e  cnbtcoli  secoH 

dano  perfino  Im  slnuositA  dell*  estema  costa  dell  colle.  Nel  cemetero  di  S. 
Valentino  snlla  Plamlnia  si  accede  ora  ai  piani  diversi,  non  per  scale  io- 
iviMt  mt  p«s  %p«ctac%  oriuontali,"  etc 
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But  in  Callistus  he  found  one  not  bo  easily  handled; 
he  was  indeed  outwitted  by  him,  for  the  slave  wimbled 
himself  into  his  master's  confidence  and  soon  became 
private  secretary  and  treasurer.  Here  the  scale  turns 
against  him,  for  the  next  we  hear  is  that  he  is  in  a  pis^ 
tnnum  or  treadmill,  having  been  sent  there  by  Oarpo- 
phorus  for  the  alleged  crime  of  embezzlement  This, 
it  is  charged,  was  a  fraudis  pia,  by  his  many  friends  in 
the  guild  of  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  secretly  christian. 
Their  influence  secured  his  freedom.  After  he  had 
manifested  his  ability  in  the  secret  union,  we  find  him 
again  arrested  by  the  Roman  police  and  sent  to  far-K)ff 
Sardinia  as  a  public  convict,  to  work  in  the  mines.  But 
the  christians  had  bv  this  time  a  regular  discipline  es- 
tablished in  their  unions,  to  cover  such  cases. "^  Callis- 
tus was  a  second  time  assisted  by  some  secret  means, 
which  is  however,  explained  by  Tertullian  a  century 
later  in  his  apology,  declaring  that  his  union  or  corpus 
collected  money  for  such  purposes.  The  next  we  hear, 
is  that  Callistus  is  made  a  bishop  and  finally  we  have 
him  recorded  as  a  martyr  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Brevi- 
ary.   So  we  have  Saint  Callistus. 

Examining  the  subterranean  inscriptions  exhumed  by 
the  epigraphical  seminaries,  we  find  this  same  Callistus 
to  have  been  cremated  and  his  ashes  preserved  in  the 
same  cemetery  along  with  many  others  in  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  at  Bome,  now  protected  under  cover  of  the  church 
of  San  Sebastiano  which  we  visited  on  a  memorable  oc- 
casion, in  the  year  1869.'** 

Another  New  Testament  character  is  exhumed  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  in  the  name  and  person  of  Blastus, 
a  christian  Phoenician,  who  was  chamberlain  to  King 
Herod  at  Tyre  and  Sidon.*"  This  is  interesting  to  those 

Ml  Tert.,  ApoL,  zxxix.,  later,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  divulge,  lets 
out  the  whole  method,  and  Mommsen,  Waltzing,  and  Oehler  admit  that  it 
was  a  regular  collegium  or  trade  union :  "corpus  sumus  de  conscientia  re- 

ligionis  et  disciplina modicam  unusquisque  stipem  menstrua  die. . . . 

apponit Nam  indenon  epulis,  nee  potaculis,  nee  ingratiis  voratrinis 

dispensatur,  sed  egenis  alendis  humandisc^ue,  et  pueris  et  puellis  re  ac  pa- 
rentibus  destitutis,  iamque  domesticis  senibus,  item  naufragis,  et  si  qui  in 
metallis,  et  si  qui  In  insulis  vel  in  custodiis,  duntaxat  ex  cause  del  sects, 
alumni  confessionls  su»  fiunt." 

Mt  De  Rossi,  Bom.  SoU.^  I.,  pp.  184-S,  Relic*  of  two  apostles  in  the  Via 
Appiana  deposited  a  short  time  after  their  death :  *'  B  fosse  anche  il  cem- 
etero  di  Callisto  appellate  altresse  di  Lucina."  and  again  in  bis  Indem  Itim- 
mrarkitM,  p.  180:  "Coameterius  Callisti  ad  S.  Xjstum,  Via  Appia"  and  much 
"      '  -      -■  .Via         '         ' 
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wishing  to  know  why  so  many  PhoBnicians  flourished 
among  the  early  christian  unions.  The  story  of  Blastos 
connecting  him  with  the  escape  of  Peter  from  prison, 
and  his  influence  with  Herod  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  told 
us  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  But  our  interest 
is  aroused  by  the  evidence  it  furnished  that  the  PhoBni- 
cians, who  possessed  such  powerful  colonies  at  Puteoli, 
were  so  early  couTerted  to  the  Word  of  promise. 

Blastus  went  to  Rome;  for  his  ashes  are  preserved 
among  the  martyrs  vnth  an  unmistakable  inscription  in 
the  ecclesia  Jobannis,  Via  Salaria  Yetua**^ 

Priscilla  was  a  great  character.  She  died  the  mar- 
tyr's death  like  all  the  others  under  circumstances  long 
unknown,  but  recently  coming  to  light  The  discov- 
eries of  under-ground  Home  much  resemble  those  of 
PompeiL  They  are  both  products  of  government  con- 
ducted excavations  of  the  repositories  holding  human 
remains  deposited  by  accident  or  purpose  at  about  the 
same  period,  in  the  same  necropolis  urns,  catafalques, 
funeral  sites  and  many  evidences  of  ancient  custom 
evince  themselves  through  these  modern  exhumationa 
Both  sets  of  labors  also  bring  forth  objects  of  conunon 
living,  and  are  means  of  instruction  for  those  seeking 
the  knowledge  of  how  men  once  lived. 

Priscilla  or  Prisca,  as  she  is  called  in  Paul's  Epistle** 
to  Timothy,  though  boldly  appearing  several  times  in 
the  Testament,  is  nevertheless  very  obscure,  being  un- 
mentioned  in  many  of  our  great  cyclopedias.  Since  the 
exhumation  of  a  large  basilica  vriUi  a  magnificent  cubic- 
ulum  in  under-ground  researches  at  Rome,  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  neglect  will  be  rectified  in  future  editions 

•M  Do  Rossi,  Boma  SoU.,  I.,  p.  176:  "Deinde  vadis  ad  orientem  doiwc 
venias  ad  ecclesiam  Johannis  martyris  Via  Salinaria;  ibi  reqniescit  Diof- 
enus  martyr  sub  terra ;  sub  terre  quoque  Blastus  martyr ;  deinde  Johanntt 
martyr;  postea  LongiiMs  martyr,  etc.;  Gorius,  Mon.  Hve  Cbtend.,  p.  1S9: 
An  inscr.  skows  that  be  is  in  an  olla  of  the  columbarium,  havinf  been  • 
bondman  of  Nero  who  probably  killed  him  at  the  conflagration :    "  Hnjot 

Sriter  nominia  in  Florentine  Ceppulo  Musei  Suburbanl  Strosii,  p.  871,  no. 
^  ubi  loeitur  ^Blastus  Cssaris  servua  Neronianus  et  in  Actit  Apoetolonm 
cap.  XII.,  20,  Blastus  prspositus  Cubiculo  regis  Herodis.'"  Tti*  inscr.  it 
broken  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  Blastus  was  by  trmd«  m  lampend- 
his  or  wool-weigner,  of  course  engaged  in  the  imperii  gnmemum  which 
it  to  say,  a  member  of  the  collegium  Domnt  Angustalit  and  fomishing  the 

Sinning  and  weaving  for  Nero's  nousehold.  See  the  inscr.  haelf,  under 
e  niche  receivinc  tne  cinerary  urn.  De  Rossi,  mL,  p.  177:  **T«rtia  porta 
Porticiana ibi  prope  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Cncumeris  reqniescwit  mar- 
tyres  Feetus,  Johannis,  Liberalis  Diogenes,  Blastus,  Lucina  et  in  nao  le- 
pulcreo  CCLX..  et  in  altero,  XXX." 

^  •M//3MM.,  Iv.,  19;    AOMOiM,  xvl,   8;   /.    Cbr„  xvi..  19;    Cf.  Smith*  JO. 
IMML,  p.  866B. 
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as  the  results  of  our  modem  study  become  gradually 
understood.*^  De  Bossi  is  by  no  means  the  only  iuTes- 
tigator  of  these  reTelations.  She  is  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral others/"  Gorius,  and  after  him  Bossius,  William 
of  Malmsbury,  Gruterius  and  the  Berlin  Academy  have 
all  entered  valuable  data  upon  their  pages.  De  Bossi 
enters  more  elaborately  into  the  subject  than  any  other 
author  whose  works  we  have  consulted.***  This  strange 
subterranean  basilica  or  cathedral  of  PrisciUa  is  not 
only  occupied  by  her,  but  the  urns  with  their  unmistak- 
able epitaphs  in  Latin  or  Greek,  containing  many  others 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament^  are  also  there.  The 
ashes  of  Pudens  are  among  others.***  His  career  and 
historical  acquaintance  with  Seneca,  Paul  and  the  poet 
Martial,  we  have  given  in  our  account  of  Nero's  confla- 
gration of  Bome. 

MSDe  Rossi,  Ann.  Sott.,  I.,  p.  180:  "In  fatto,  a  qaella  distansim  medesima 
ei  A  additato  il  celebre  cemetaro  di  Priscilla,  ottimamente  reconoscinto  dai 

5 rime  antori  della  Roma  sotterranea,  alia  sinistra  della  via  sotto  la  vigna 
e  Cnppis.**  But  she  is  not  alone;  id,:  "Ivi  stesso  sotto  nna  vigna  allade- 
stra,  if  Bossio  vide  nn  altro  cemetero  separate  da  qaello  di  Priscilla.  Oggi 
ambedne  sono  coUegati  per  modeme  cave  di  pozzolana;  ma  1'  antica  esis- 
tensa  dtll*  nno  independentemente  dall'  altro,  mentre  ambedne  sono  posti 
alia  distanaa  medesima  dalla  citti,  fe  argnmentare  al  Bossio,  che  se  il 
prime  dee  esaere  chiarmento  di  Priscilla,  il  secnndo  lo  dee  esaere  di  No« 
▼elU.'* 

MT  Bossins,  BamaSML^  from  which  all  the  more  modem  hypogeists  are 
extracting,  on  p.  488,  says:  "Sense  Inme  di  candela  si  vede  nna  gran  nic- 
chia  a  mode  di  tribune  lavorata  di  stucco  a  fagliami,  e  interna  alia  nic- 
ehia  si  vedono  alcune  lettere  rosse  che  per  essere  quasi  affatto  scancellate 
non  si  sine  potuto  leggere,  quelle  poche  perd  che  vi  rimangono,  sono  be- 
nissime  fatte,  sotto  la  qual  nicchia  doveva  essere  anticamente  1*  altare,  es- 
sendo  il  luogo  assai  spasioso."  The  color  of  the  ink  or  material  with 
which  these  niches  were  decorated  is  an  indelible  red.  De  Rossi,  p.  191, 
says  be  saw  Priscilla's  in  the  Via  Salaria  Nova  and  that  it  was  exactly  sim- 
ilar.   Bossius.  perhaps,  did  not  know  that  it  was  Priscilla. 

6t8  ]>e  Bosei.  Boma  8UL,  I..  171 :  "  Nolle  cripte  del  cemetero  de  santt  Pl- 
etro  a  IfarcelUno  e  in  quelle  de  Pretestato  vidl  qualche  grafflto,  ma  non  me 
sembrarano  della  dasse,  di  che  ore  tratto.  Incerto  anehe  rlmasi  sul*  aoclama* 
■lone  NAVIGI  VIVAS  IN  che  se  legge  nella  cod  detta  cappella  greoa 
dil  oemetero  dl  Priscilla,  la  quale  ml  parevasenza  dubbionnistonoa  cripta." 
•MDe  BoaaL  Boma  Sott,,  I,,  p.  188.  PUDENS.  Priscilla,  Via  Salaria 
JVbsa:  "Vengo  al  cemetero  dl  PrlaclUa  snlla  Via  Salaria  nuova.  Molto  dov- 
tcI  dire  intomo  a  questo  cemetero ;  ma  poich^  lo  qui  attendo  alia  somma 
poasibile  brevlti.  rimetta  per  ora  U  lettore  a  quel  poco,  ohe  ne  ho  scritto 
nel  diohearare  Imaglni  aoelte  della  B.  VIrgtne  Maria  trata  dalla  catsoombe 
romane.  p.  15-0.  Ivi  ho  relpilmto  aliqnanti  degli  argomenti  dlmostrantl  la 
•omma  antichitA  della  regions  dl  quel  cemetero,  nel  cui  oentro  h  la  casi  de^ 
ta  capptla  grtca;  regione,  che  ho  didarato  essere  la  primitive  ed  origlnaria, 
qnella  ov'  ebbero  sepoltura  i  prima  Pudemti  ed  i  martlri  inslgni,  onde  tan- 
la  HnomaBia  venneailaneciQpoll  dl  Pziadlla.'*  Pndsna  is  In  the  neoropoUa  of 
PilMllla. 
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pLTNT  and  Trajan's  Celebrated  Persecutions — Ignatius  Ghristo- 
phorus — Great  Master  Had  Caressed  Him  When  a  Babe- 
Trajan's  Sentence — Thrown  to  Beasts  in  Amphitheatre— 
Value  of  His  Repudiated  Epistles — One  to  Mary  8howg 
She  was  a  Member — Ancient  Syriac  Version  Proves  that 
Christian  Eranos  Emancipated  Slaves — Order  of  Widows — 
Pliny  appointed  Governor  in  Asia — The  Hetasrsd — Pliny 
found  them  Converted  Guilds — Members  Befused  to  Buy 
Sacrifices — Would  not  Render  Tribute  to  Caesar — Crime  Pun- 
ishable with  Death — Nest  of  such  Criminals  Discovered  by 
Government  Spies — Pliny's  Letter  to  Trajan — Ordered  Many 
to  Execution — Tortured  and  forced  Them  to  Curse  Christ — 
Praised  their  Honesty  and  Virtue — Lex  Julia — Trajan  to 
Pliny — Pliny  Himself  Converted — ^Tries  to  Organize  a  Un- 
ion of  Firemen — Trajan  Refuses,  Fearing  that  They  would 
Turn  Christians  like  the  Rest — Original  of  Letters  Quoted — 
Frequent  Mention  of  Words  Christ  and  Christian — These 
HetoBrte  had  already  been  converted  many  years — Pliny  in 
Contrition  Gives  Sums  of  Money  to  Children  of  Families 
he  had  Murdered — Inscription  ad  Trajanum  Amisorum  in 
Proof— The  Lesson. 

The  rexgn  of  Trajan  is  signalized  in  the  history  of  so- 
oialism  through  the  remakable  episode  of  the  Plinian 
))er8ecutions  and  judicial  massacres  of  the  ancient  poor. 
We  are  fortunate  enough,  secret  as  were  the  wretched 
members  below,  and  niggardly  of  news  as  was  the  great 
Boman  state  above,  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
monumental  and  literary  evidence  which  the  cringing 
historians  never  brought  to  the  front,  but  which  now 
serves  our  purpose  in  proving  that  just  at  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  age,  even  before  the  last  companion  of  Je- 
sus was  gone,  Uie  pure  trade  union,  or,  so  to  speak,  so- 
cialistic trade  and  labor  alliance,  was  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor,  enjoying  in  common  many  comforts  at  the  com- 
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mon  table^  in  the  shops  of  their  co-operatiye  oommon- 
wealth  and  in  their  mutual  protection  under  the  secret 
veil;  and  that  they  had  endorsed  and  were  practicing 
the  plan  of  salTation  as  laid  down  by  the  great  master 
in  the  Word  of  promise. 

Before  entering  upon  the  Pliny  episode  let  us  first 
mention  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius^  the  Christophorus, 
or  the  man  who,  when  a  babe,  Jesus  had  lovingly  ca- 
ressed and  kissed  in  Palestine,  saying,  ''suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.^"  Little  is  known  of  this  man  who  had  evidently 
devoted  his  life-time  to  preaching  the  Word  of  promise 
in  and  arouud  Smyrna,  when  the  emperor  Trajan  ar- 
rived here  on  a  flying  visit  through  the  various  sections 
of  his  enormous  realm.  Ignatius  was  preaching  in  a 
loud  voice  at  Smyrna  where  he  was  faitMully  presiding 
over  the  flock.  Through  his  spies,  Trajan  received  in- 
formation against  him  and  had  him  ordered  into  his 
presence.  Here  the  emperor  questioned  him  regarding 
the  work  he  was  doing,  which  the  old  man  did  not 
deny,  but  most  courageously  acknowledged.  Hearing 
the  bold  language  of  Ignatius,  already  about  eighty 
years  old,  Trajan  became  enraged  and  on  the  spot  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  transported  in  chains^  between  a 
guard  of  about  a  dozen  soldiers,  to  Bome  and  thrown 
to  the  raging  wild  animals  in  the  enclosure  of'  games 
during  a  gala  function  of  the  great  Flavian  ampnithe- 
atre. 

On  the  way  thither,  escorted,  as  he  writes,  bv  ten 
leopards,'  he  wrote  the  celebrated  epistles,  which  for 
many  centuries  were  spumed  as  spurious  by  the  pre- 
lates, %ho  for  toward  two  thousand  vears  have  rendered 
the  original  socialism  of  ohristiamty  useless  by  their 
greed  and  subserviency  to  kings.  Their  hiding  of  the 
bruth  of  the  Ignatian  letters  through  multifarious  Latin 
and  Greek  interpolations,  however,  proved  futile  on  a 
long-time  estimate,  for  the  recent  discovery  by  Oureton, 
of  uie  lost  Syriac  originals  in  an  old  Armenian  convent 
restores  them  as  true.    Ignatius  was  the  follower  of  the 

1  Gibbon,  DedL  amd  FaM,  FfmUooNofi:  "  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  Iniatias  wM4he  child  whom  Jesus  received  into  his  arms." 
Sea  Tinemont,  Mem.,  BocUa,,  torn.  II.,  part  ii.,  p.  48. 

s  Ignatius,  l^pUL  to  the  Bomom,  chap,  ii.,8:  "From  Syria  even  nnto  Rome. 
I  fight  with  beasts  both  of  sea  and  land,  both  night  and  day ;  being  bound 
to  ten  leopards,  which  is  to  say,  such  a  band  of  soldiers."  etc 
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ebionitio  socialism  of  Jesus.'  On  the  way  to  exeontaon, 
after  a  tedious  journey,  the  escort  arrived  at  the  old 
town  of  Puteoli'  in  Southern  Italy,  but  to  his  chagrin 
could  not  land,  owing  to  a  storm  which  kept  them  at 
sea.  They  kept  on  northward  to  the  Port  of  Ostia, 
seven  miles  from  Rome,  and  to  one  of  the  gates,  there 
to  meet  a  detachment  of  the  old  praetorian  guard  which 
escorted  them  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  where  were 
gathered  and  in  breathless  waiting,  sixty  thoxisand  bet- 
ting, gambling,  wine  bibbing  debauchees  and  lovers  of 
blood-spilling  scenes  and  sights  of  horror  and  suffer- 
ing. iHo  time  was  lost  for  the  expedition  was  late  and 
Bome  had  turned  out  to  behold  another  malrtyrdom.' 

This  man,  of  all  others  whose  writings  were  not  de- 
stroyed, has  best  described  the  true  nature  of  the  an- 
cient church  and  its  resemblance  to  the  original  unions 
into  which  it  planted.  In  his  epistles,  he  portravs  the 
true  position  of  the  deacons,  who,  as  we  nave  shown, 
were  waiters  on  the  common  tables.  Ignatius  speaks  of 
them  as  a  factor  of  the  economic  deparftnent  which 
had  always  existed  during  the  early  Christianity.  The 
modernized  church  has  transformed  the  deacon  of  the 
good  old  times  into  a  mere  official  of  the  spiritual  f  onn- 
ula,  obliterating  his  functions.  He  is  nothing.  In  the 
old  times  he  was  a  waiter,  and  bis  labor  was  helping  to 
prepare  the  meals,  and  when  prepared,  he  assisted  the 
paiiakers  as  his  proper  calling.  Ignatius,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Trallians,  treats  the  waiters  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy, but  ascribes  them  to  their  place.' 

This  old  martyr  recognized  also  the  prime  factor  of 
love  among  the  brothers  and  sisters  together  with  the 


•  In  a  nuuxQsoript  of  an  earlier  date,  Ignatius  in  his  eputie  to 
speaks  of:  "Many  of  our  women  here  who  are  desirous  to  see  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  wish  day  by  day  to  mn  off  from  as  to  yon,  that  they 
may  meet  with  her  and  touch  those  breasts  of  hers  which  nourished  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  inquire  of  her  respecting  some  rather  secret  matters."  In 
other  words,  they  dared  not  write  openly  for  fear  of  the  spies  of  the  em* 
peror.    This  confesses  that  everything  was  behind  the  densely  secret  velL 

«  See  Ante-Nieme  Fatken,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  130.  He  desired  to  land  and  see 
what  was  left  by  Domitian,  of  the  brethren,  but  was  prevented  by  a  heairy 
storm.  Regarding  the  plant  at  Puteoli,  its  treatment  of  Paul,  midt  Chap, 
svi..  Section  Nero  and  section  DemUkm^  for  great  persecutions. 

,  *Chrysostom,  VoL  II.,  p,  593:    "Ignatius in  medio  thsatro  feris 

cbjectus,  martyrum  obit." 

«  EpistU  to  the  TVcWoMt,  c.  I.,  7:  "The  deacons,  also,  as  being  the  mtn- 
liters  of  the  mysteries,  must  by  all  means  place  all.  For  they  are  not  only 
deacons  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  the  church."  In  verse  8,  he  wiitae:  ''la 

like  manner,   let  all  reverence  the   deacons bishopa jpratby* 

t9rs....aa  the  college  of  the  apostles.     Without  them  thert  it  oo  eborel^^ 
Ib  thia  letter  the  genuine  ancient  college  it  rtoognlsa^* 
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great  necessity  of  mutual  aid  and  especially  providing 
each  other  jobs  whereby  to  earn  the  driblets  of  money 
to  be  paid  by  each  member  in  the  form  of  assessments, 
exactly  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  Solonic  unions.^  This 
old  preacher  was  constantly  talking  and  vnriting  of  the 
economies  deriTable  through  his  organized  brother- 
hoods, both  for  the  flesh  and  spirit'  In  his  epistle  to 
Mary,  strong  mention  is  made  of  her  secret  order,  so 
dark  and  obscure  that  she  dared  not  speak.  One  gath- 
ers that  the  ^aecrets"  were  within  the  veil  and  that 
they  had  no  right  to  conTcy  their  thoughts  from  one  to 
another  by  means  of  letters;  in  fact,  it  was,  as  Bamsay 
has  remarked,  *very  dangerous."  In  one  of  the  best 
letters  to  Polycarp,  Ignatius  speaks  out  plainly  regard- 
ing the  unions  or  orotherhoods.  The  commonly  known 
Tcrsions  evidently  garbled  the  meaning,  but  the  newly 
found  Syriac  version  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Oureton, 
conforms  with  the  ancient  conditions.  Here  the  ''com- 
mume  "  is  the  old  eranos.*  There  were,  as  in  the  more 
ancient  unions  at  Delphi  where  the  eranos  used  to  pur- 
chase the  liberty  of  slaves  by  their  sale  to  a  god,  many 
bondmen  in  the  Ignatian  brotherhood  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing;  but  be  seems  to  imagine  it  was  too  much 
for  the  christian  unions  to  purchase  their  liberty  through 
loans  by  the  society  for  the  purpose,  fearing  lest  it 
might  exhaust  their  funds.^'  Tnus  our  assertion  is  veri- 
fied that  the  christians  first  planted  among  the  economic 
unions  existing  under  the  law  of  Solon,  following  their 
methods  of  emancipating  slaves  and  otherwise  doing 
good  diiring  the  whole  of  the  first  century. 

1  Apocrypk,  JV.  3*.,  Lond.  ed.,  1788;  Epiti.,  lenat..  PkiUippUuu,  ch.  iii., 
10,  11,  12:  "Stand,  therefore  in  these  things...  be  immutable  in  the  faith, 
lovers  of  the  brotherhood,  lovers  of  one-another,  companions  together, 
kind,  gentle  to  each  other,  despising  none."  Verse  12:  "Be  all  of  yon  sub- 
ject to  one-another." 

s  BpttUt  to  tU  TralUam,  ch.  zil.     His  Eucharist  had  the  common  table. 

•  lenat.,  EpiH  to  Poljfoarp,  IV.,  Syriac  version:  "  Aiisemble  together  of- 
ten. Keep  an  account  of  all  the  members  by  name.  Despise  not  the 
slaves,  male  or  female.  Do  not  encourage  their  desire  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom at  the  ezpense  of  the  commune."  This  shows  that,  like  the  old  eran- 
ists,  they  were  unionists. 

10  It  is  reluctantly  admitted  that  emancipation  of  the  slave  members 
was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  early  church.  Ignatius,  I^tfjfcarp,  4,  wrote : 
"Ifi)  ifirmvp  Awh  rev  koii^v  cArvdcpovo-dai*"  Dr.  Ramsay,  OUiei  and  Biakop' 
rie$  ^fFhrygia^  ^^*JP'  ^^  notices  this,^  and  auotes  the  ApotloHe  OonatUaMontt 

r««  «it  Ayoprnfffiovt  rmyiyitp,  pittiiitroi  Mi^Aovf  ««i  «ac|&aAi»revt,  ^ffiiiovt."  k.tJL 
So  Llfhtfoot,  CUoM.  /ml.,  p.  SM:  *'One  of  the  earliest  forms  which  chris- 
tian MMvotoBce  took,  wm  tht  contribotlon  of  foods  for  tht  liberation  of 
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Again,  Ignatius  speaks  of  the  order  of  Widows,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  a  society  existed  composed  of  poor 
women  who  had  lost  in  the  wars  their  husbands  and 
friends.  The  mention  of  this  company  of  widows  also 
appears  elsewhere;  and  it  was  an  important  part  of  the 
early  organization."  After  the  death  of  Paul,  Ignatius 
declares  that  this  eyangelist  of  the  Grentiles  was  an  ini- 
tiate into  the  mysteries,  made  so  because  he  had  been 
chosen.  Many  suggestive  remarks  come  to  us  from  his 
pen,  tending  to  clear  up  things  mysterious.  Among 
others,  is  one  in  the  letter  to  the  Smymians  who  had  re- 
freshed him,  soul  and  body,  referring  to  the  friendly 
meals  in  the  communal  brotherhood.  While  reminding 
them  of  his  personal  gratitude,  he  touches  upon  the  du- 
ties of  deacon&  They  with  the  elders  are  to  be  *"  com- 
passionate and  merciful  toward  all,  turning  them  from 
their  errors,  seeking  those  that  are  weak,  not  forgetting 
little  ones,  but  always  providing  for  them  what  is  good. 
All  are  to  refrain  from  covetousnesa  Such  was  old 
man  Ignatius,  who  was  thrown  to  the  starved  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  amphitheatre  as  one  of  the  early  martyrs  of 
Trajan's  persecutions,  to  die  an  awful  death. 

About  the  time  this  terrible  judicial  cruelty  occurred, 
A.D.  107,  according  to  Gibbon,  who  discredits  Pagi's 
Chronicon  and  stands  by  Baronius,  this  same  emperor 
Trajan,  appointed  the  celebrated  Pliny,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  scientific  author,  C.  Plinius  Secundus,"  to  a  high 
position  of  power  in  Asia.  The  Plinys  were  of  an  opti- 
mist family,  owning  estates  at  Como.  This  Pliny  was 
naturally  a  benevolent  and  thoughtful  gentleman  and 
the  world  has  gladly  given  him  credit  for  it.  Made 
governor  of  Bithynia,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  most 
saddening  duty.  It  was  no  less  than  that  of  torturing 
and  killing  great  numbers  of  christianized  trade  union- 
ists, who  as  we  have  already  shown,  swarmed,  like  a  re- 
public in  miniature,  right  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor, 

11  Igoac,  Epiit,  J^HagppkmM,  OnnjMmy  c/  fTttdowt,  chap.  xr.  Salutation  to 
the  Company  of  Virgins  and  Widows,  Order  of  Widows. 

It  Baronius  places  it  in  the  year  108,  which  would  be  years  before  the 
martyrdom  of  iKnitius.  We  ouote  Gibbon.  Dedine  and  Fail,  ch.  zri.,  note 
IB7:  "Pliny  was  sent  into  Bitnynia,  according  to  Pagi,  in  the  year  110. 
Now  that  accurate  chronologer  (meaning  Baronius)  places  it  in  the  ycnr 
lOe.'*  See  the  fact  recorded  in  his  Oritiea  Bistorica  Ckromologieaf  but  in  Jm- 
Moict,  C  Baronii,  A.D.  lOe,  p.  09,  Sect.  II.,  1 8.  The  words  of  Pa^.  tome 
I.,  p.  100,  are :  '*  Plinius  igitnr  anno  Christ!  centesimo  decimo  Bithyniam 
intravit."  Quite  likely  Baronius  la  riffbt.  This  would  buJco  thm  IVaiHi 
•pittlet  stlU  more  valnablot 
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at  the  Teiy  time^  and  as  the  Plinian  letters  proTe,  even 
many  years  anterior  to  Pliny's  appointment^' 

Bithynia  was  a  strip  of  a  rich,  well  watered,  densely 
populated  country,  coTered  with  towns  and  rich  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  trade .^*  It  was  flanked  on  the 
north  by  the  Byzantine  Europe  and  stretched  along  the 
Bosphorus  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  along  the  Black 
Sea,  with  that  magnificent  stream  skirting  its  whole 
length  on  the  north,  facing  in  plain  view  of  what  is  now 
Constantinople,  its  beautiful  green  hills  and  valleys  the 
joy  and  glory  of  Anatolia.  As  we  proceed  with  this  al- 
most marvelous  Plinian  episode,  the  reader  will  ripen 
an  acquaintance  with  the  number  and  value  of  the  So- 
Ionic  unions  which  were  precisely  the  factors  this  al- 
most converted  governor  was  dealing  with,  their  chris- 
tianized temples,  their  mutual  loves,  their  communal 
table  and  their  prosperous  though  secret  ranks. 

We  have  already  abundantty  shown  that  the  hetfieraB 
were  genuine  trade  union&  The  union  of  firemen  which 
Pliny  asked  Trajan's  permission  to  organize  was  to  be  a 
hetaera.  Trajan  refused  fearing  they  might,  if  organ- 
ized, be  too  prone  to  christianize  and  thus  make  trouble. 
But  they  were  already  numerous,  as  their  inscriptions 
show."  The  trouble  with  them  was  that  they  refused 
to  pay  tribute  after  their  conversion.  This  stopped  the 
buying  of  lambs  at  the  sacrifice,  throttling  the  provision 
rings.  The  true  cause  of  the  Boman  persecutions  was 
seen  by  Gibbon,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  sources 
of  information  furnished  ^by  the  inscriptions  Yet  he 
was  right  in  charging  against  the  christians  that  after 
conversion  they  refused  to  attend  pagan  worship.  Pagan 
worship  was  at  that  time  reduced  to  a  groveling  sub- 
serviency to  the  money  power.  The  priests,  answering 
to  our  modem  lobbyists  and  representatives  favored  witli 
special  advantages,  and  idly  reveling  in  the  interests  of 
certain  rich  people,  principally  army  officers  and  others 
who  amassed  fat  fortunes  out  of  the  Eoman  conquests, 

iiWalitlng,  Hi»L  Corp.  Prof.,  I.,  p.  514:  "FUne  le  Jeune.  ne  dlt  11  paa 
qoe  poor  lea  e«cl*vM  la  xnaiBon  eU-meme  est  comme  lane  r6publiqae  et 
comme  ane  clt6:  'Senria  reapnblica  qaaedam,  et  qaaei  ciyltas  domiis  eat.'" 
EpUl.,  VIII.,  16. 

14  Bithynia  was  a  Satrapy  of  Phnrgia.  Its  chief  river  was  the  Sanga- 
rios.  It  was  boonded  N.  by  the  Eozine,  S.  bv  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  E.  by 
Paphlagonia.  W.  by  the  Propontls  or  Sea  of  Marmora  and  Mysla. 

i*0«hler.  M83,:  "Bithynia,  Brylllon.  jetxt  Triglia;  etegwrot,  darch  die 
Ballef-dantellnng  ala  Thlaaoten  Cm  Zeus  erklKn,  BM,  SriL,  ZVIL,  1888,  p. 
•78*  BA  88,  Unions  of  Johorah  1 
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worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  emperors  in  building  up 
splendid  eBtabli8hment& 

Among  other  supposed  duties  of  the  people  was  a 
strict  attendance  at  the  pagan  worship.  In  the  official 
temples  there  were  fixed  days  of  assembling,  although 
they  had  no  Sunday.  On  such  occasions  it  was  common 
for  the  priests  to  giTe  banquets.  As  all,  rich  or  poor, 
bond  or  free,  were  invited  to  partake  and  pay,  it  served 
as  a  revenue  to  the  state,  because  the  officers  of  the  law 
collected  a  tithe  of  the  incomes.  Then  again,  these 
meetings  answered  as  a  sort  of  public  market  The 
priests  obtained  lambs,  sheep,  poultry,  calves,  fish  and 
other  provisions  and  the  worshipers  at  the  shrines  pur- 
chased them  and  took  them  home  to  their  own  families, 
after  paying  therefor  an  exorbitant  price.  According 
to  the  teachings  of  the  priests,  these  prices  were  but  a 
sacred  contribution  to  the  great  official  religion. 

When,  however,  the  christians  made  their  appearance 
and  refused  to  buy  the  high  priced  luxuries  fn>m  such 
markets  because  they  were  poor  and  could  not  afford  it^ 
and  because  they  had  their  own  common  table  which 
they  furnished  with  cash  through  their  monthly  assess- 
ments^' then  the  Roman  laws  struck  them  a  deadly 
blow.  The  accusation  against  them  was  that  they  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute  to  CaBsar.  Of  course  it  was  tnie  as 
we  may  well  imagine,  that  the  priests  working  with  the 
provision  rings  which  were  thus  extorting  enormous 
prices  from  the  poor  through  their  credulity  and  blind 
faith,  being  intercepted  in  th^r  profit-making  career  by 
the  growing  faith  in  the  new  Word  of  promise,  were  so 
incensed  that  their  rage  knew  no  bound&  Thej  com- 
bined their  influence  with  every  other,  including  that  of 
the  profit  incentive,  brought  it  as  a  grievance  before 
the  emperors,  on  the  plea  uiat  these  sects  were  an  out* 
rageous,  blasphemous,  unheard-of  innovation  against 
the  Roman  state,  and  argued  that  they  should  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigors  of  the  law.^^  This  had  also  been 
exactly  the  case  on  their  first  public  appearance  at  Jeru- 

!•  See  ntpra,  pp.  indicated  in  oar  index.  The  Moriftoee  are  already  qoiftt 
PaJlj  explained;  but  the  Pliny  episode  is  the  moat  remarkable  history  of  this 
on  record,  which  makes  repetition  necessary. 

n  It  wo  the  old  lea  Julia:  Waltzing,  HUt  Oorp,  Prof.,  I.,  p.  160.  qnottaf 
FUny.  Spiii.,  90:  "Quod  ipsum  facere  desisse  post  edictnm  meam  quo  8»> 
oandum  mandata  tna  hetaerias  esse  retueram."  Here  it  is  shown:  "first 
that  the  christian  eoclesiai  and  the  Asiatic  hetcrae  were  one  and  the  sams; 
•eeond  that  Pliny  aappreaatd  them,  under  tbt  lex  Julia,  rerived  by  Tnim 
as  "w 
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salem.  Jesus,  who  was  kurios  or  lord,  not  only  refused 
tribute,  but  he  went  boldly  into  the  booths  in  the  great 
temple  which  had  been  desecrated  bj  these  gamblers  in 
stocks,  adulterated  foods,  chipped  coins,  jewels  of  the 
sectaries,  animals  of  the  sacrmce,  paraphernalia  of  the 
priesthood  and  all  the  bric-a-brac  and  abracadabra  of 
their  profit-yielding  trade.  In  both  cases  the  craving  for 
accumulating  profit  by  means  of  the  yantage-lever  of 
religious  superstition  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble. 

There  was  a  temple  at  Nioomedia,  as  well  as  at  Ohal 
cedon,  Astacus,  and  every  other  town  and  village  in  Bi- 
thynia.  Under  the  usages  of  the  old  official  religion, 
each  temple  was  dedicated  to  some  one  of  the  recognized 
divinities,  and  each  had  its  set  of  priests  and  mysteries. 
The  people  in  their  so-called  pagan  state  of  mind,  were 
taught  by  those  priests  to  save  up  their  earnings  as  sac- 
rificial tribute  ''to  the  holy  altar  of  their  god."  What 
of  these  incomes  not  filched  by  the  priests,  went  to  the 
public  treasury.  Attendance  was  compulsory  and  dere- 
liction punished.^'  Struggling  against  the  law  compel- 
ling them  to  attend  these  feast  days  and  religious  occa- 
sions to  be  fleeced  of  their  hard  savings,  the  christians, 
when  persecutions  came,  slunk  back  into  the  secret  re- 
cesses oehind  their  veil 

Pliny  made  a  research  into  their  condition  and  after 
finding  them  innocent  and  correct,  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror whose  personal  friendliness  he  enjoyed,  for  in- 
structions. The  letter  is  extant  and  we  produce  Whist- 
on's  rendering  in  which  it  is  shown  that,  among  other 
things,  the  christians  were  already  numerous  and  had 
been  so  for  years.  Pliny  mentions  Christ  three  times 
and  calls  the  christians  by  name  ten  times;  while  Traj- 
an's answer  mentions  the  christians  twice.  We  here  re- 
produce both: 

»  Gibbon,  Dtd.  and  FaU,.  ch.  xvi..  over  note  14,  setting  Mide  the  senti- 
ment and  principle  inrolred  in  sooialism,  prononnces  the  christians  gnilty, 
and  like  Tacltns,  wants  to  see  them  pnnlsbed:  "The  personal  gailt  whldi 
eyery  christian  had  contracted  In  tbus  preferring  his  private  sentiments  to 
the  national  religion  was  aggravated  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  number 
and  union  of  the  criminals,    it  is  well-known  and  has  been  already  observed 


that  the  Boman  policy  viewed  with  the  utmost  Jealousy  hnd  distrust  any 

ivileges 
tions,  though  formed  for  the  most  beneficial 'and   harmless  purpose,  'were 


association  among  its  subjects :  and  thst  the  privileges  of  private  corpora- 


bestowed  with  a  very  sparing  hsnd.  The  religions  assemblies  of  the  chris- 
tians who  bad  eeparated  themselves  ft^m  the  public  worship  appeared  of  a 
mnch  lees  innocent  nature."  Here  Gibbon  sees  the  Solonlo  nnlon  as  an  In- 
nooent  eofpon^ont  bnt  when  it  became  christianized  Ik  lojt  its  innocence. 
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Pliny's  letter  to  the  emperor  Trnjan. 
•Sir:— 

It  is  my  constant  method  tb  apply  myself  to 
YOU  for  the  resolution  of  all  my  doubts;  for  who  can 
Detter  gOTem  my  dilatory  way  of  proceeding,  or  in- 
struct my  ignorance?  I  haTe  never  been  present  at 
the  examination  of  the  christians,  on  which  account,  I 
am  unacquainted  with  the  points  to  be  inquired  into, 
and  what,  and  how  far,  they  are  to  be  punished;  nor 
are  my  doubts  small,  whether  there  is  not  a  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  ages  of  the  accused  and, 
whether  tender  youth  ought  to  have  the  same  punish- 
ment with  strong  men;  whether  there  be  not  room  for 
pardon  upon  repentance,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  an 
advantage  to  one  who  had  been  a  christian,  that  h^  Ikith 
forsaken  Christianity;  whether  the  bare  name  without 
any  crimes,  or  the  crimes  adhering  to  that  name,  are  to 
be  punished.  In  the  meantime  I  have  taken  this  course 
about  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  as  chris- 
tians. I  asked  them  whether  they  were  christians  or 
not.  If  they  confessed  that  they  were  christians,  I 
asked  them  again  and  a  third  time,  intermixing  threats 
with  the  questions  If  they  perscTcred  in  their  confes- 
sion I  ordered  them  to  be  executed;^*  for  I  did  not  but 
doubt,  let  their  confession  be  of  any  sort  whatever,  that 
this  positiveness  and  inflexible  obstinacy  deserved  to  be 

funished.  There  have  been  some  of  this  mad  sect  whom 
took  notice  of  in  particular  as  Roman  citizens,  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  that  city.  After  some  time,  as  is 
usual  in  such  examinations,  the  crime  spread  itself,  and 
many  more  cases  ^ame  before  me.  A  libel  was  sent 
to  me,  though  without  an  author,  containing  the  names 
of  many  persons  accused.  These  denied  that  they  were 
christians  now,  or  ever  had  been.  They  called  upon 
the  gods,  and  supplicated  to  your  image  which  I  caiised 
to  be  brought  to  me  for  that  purpose,  with  frankincense 
and  wine;  they  also  cursed  Christ;  none  of  which  things 
as  it  is  said  can  any  of  those  who  are  really  christians 
be  compelled  to  do;  so  I  thought  it  fit  to  let  them  go. 
Others  of  them  who  were  named  in  the  libel,  said  they 
were  once  christians  but  had  ceased  to  be  so;  some 

1*  Tht  bnmane  trantUtor  hera  r«insrkt  in  a  note :  *'  Amasinf  doetrintl 
that  a  Ann  and  fixed  reaolution  of  keeping  a  good  cosacience  ilionld  be 
llwaght,  withoot  diapnte,  to  daaanre  death. 
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three  years^  Bome  many  more  and  one  there  was  that 
said  that  he  had  not  been  so  these  twenty  years.  All 
these  worshiped  your  image  and  the  images  of  your 
gods;  these  also  cursed  Christ.  However  they  assured 
me  that  the  main  of  their  fault,  or  of  their  mistake,  was 
this,  that  they  were  wont,  on  a  stated  day,  to  meet  to- 
gether before  it  was  light  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Ohrist^ 
as  to  a  god,  alternately;  and  to  oblige  themselves  by  a 
sacrament  or  oath  not  to  do  anything  that  was  ill,  out 
that  they  would  commit  no  theft,  or  pilfering,  or  adul- 
tery;  that  they  would  not  break  their  promises,  or  deny 
what  was  deposited  with  them  when  it  was  required 
back  again.  After  this  it  was  their  custom  to  depart 
and  to  meet  again  at  a  common  but  innocent  meal  which 
they  had  left  off  doing  upon  that  edict  which  I  pub- 
lished at  your  command  and  wherein  I  had  forbidden 
an^  such  conventicles.*^  These  examinations  made  me 
think  it  necessary  to  inquire  by  torments  what  the 
truth  was,  which  I  did  of  two  servant  maids  who  were 
called  deaconesses;  but  still  I  discovered  no  more  than 
that  they  were  addicted  to  a  bad  and  extravagant  su- 
perstition.'^ Hereupon  I  have  put  off  further  exam- 
ination and  have  recourse  to  you,  for  the  affair  seems  to 
be  well  worth  consideration,  especially  on  account  of  the 
number  of  those  that  are  in  dwger;  for  these  are  many 
of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
now  and  are  hereafter  likely  to  be  called  to  account^  and 
to  be  in  danger;  since  this  superstition  is  spread  like  a 
contagion,  not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  mto  country 
villages  also,  which  there  is  still  reason  to  hope  may  yet 
be  stopped  and  corrected.  To  be  sure,  the  temples 
which  were  almost  forsaken  begin  already  to  be  fre- 

*o  Here  Dr.  Whlston,  not  andersUndiDg  the  meaning  of  the  exact  text 
"hetJBriai.**  which  is  precisely  the  trade  anion  we  are  energetically  prov* 
Ing  that  the  christians  planted  into,  makes  the  dismal  and  misleading  olon- 
dar  of  calling  them  conventicles.  The  original  of  Pliny  reads:  "Qood  ip- 
Bum  facere  desisae  post  edictum  meum,  quo  secondnm  mandata  tua  het»- 
riaa  esse  vetneram."  This  mandate  of  Trajan  was  the  revival  of  the  old 
conspiracy  law  of  J  alius  C»sar.  The  hetsras  were  regular  trade  unions, 
AS  we  have  abundantly  shown. 

n  The  reader  will  here  easily  perceive  that  Pllnv  is  giving  Trajan  the 
tenets  of  the  regular  eranos  then  nourishing  throughout  Asia  Minor,  espe- 
cially numerous  in  Phrygia,  and  its  satrapies,  Bithynia  and  Pontus;  Uie 
secret  veil,  the  ^y^in},  the  high  honor  ana  truthfulness,  the  ccsna  sacra, 
the  approved  character,  the  aya^tft,  ciMrc0iK,  ayiov.  ( See  ch.  vii.)  and  finally 
the  office  of  deacon  and  deaconess  through  whom  as  humble  waiters,  the 
common  tables  were  served  Some  oi  their  secret  membership,  after  con- 
version, bad  Gsased  to  ba  christians*  bat  thty  romainsd  in  cm  nnioas  at 
before. 
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qnented;  and  the  holy  solemnities  which  were  long  in* 
termitted  begin  to  be  reviTed.  The  sacrifices  begin  to 
sell  well  eveiywhere,  of  which  Tery  few  purchasers  had 
of  late  appeared;  whereby  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how 
great  a  multitude  of  men  might  be  amended  if  place  for 
repentance  be  admitted.**" 

ITow  the  national  statute  under  which  Pliny  ''ordered 
them  to  be  executed/'  was  none  other  than  the  old  lex 
Julia  which  Trajan  had  revived  to  fit  these  cases.  The 
punishment  was  either  crucifixion  or  throwing  them 
naked  to  famished  wild  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
invariably  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  sight- 
seers who,  if  there  was  such  a  terrible  scene  announced, 
would  pay  large  fees  for  admission,  thus  filling  the  pock- 
ets of  the  men  who  furnished  the  people  with  amuse- 
ments. The  craze  for  gratifying  this  inhuman  and  piti- 
less frenzy  grew  more  and  more  insatiable  until  Honor- 
ius,  a  christian  emperor,  suppressed  it  by  an  edict" 
The  law  Pliny  and  Trajan  enforced  was  that  of  Julius 
Caesar  against  the  trade  unions.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Asconius,**  Mommsen  ^  and  De  Bossi,**  also  by  Sueton- 
ius and  Tacitus  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  the  origin  and  career  of  this  early  conspiracj 
law  called  the  lex  Julia. 

Julius  Caesar's  law  against  Solon's  great  scheme  of  or- 
ganized labor,  generally  called  Caesar's  conspiracy  law, 
was  enacted  and  went  into  force  B.C.  58.  It  extended 
to  Delos  and  indeed  throughout  pro-consular  Home.'* 
It  was  particularly  severe  against  the  collegia,  the  thiasoi 
and  the  eranoi."  After  restitutions  by  Olodius  and  his 
memorable  conflict  with  Cicero,  the  law  remained  a  dead 
letter  until  Trajan,  who  re-issued  it  in  the  rescript  that 

tt  Pliny.  BfM,,  X.,  no.  n. 

n  Ood,  Jutt.,  xi.,  tit,  zliii.,  1 :  **  Cnienta  spectacnU  in  otio  civili.  et  qni- 
etc  domestica  non  placent  quaproper  omnino  gladiatores  esse  prohibemat." 

MAscon..  In  CbriMl.,  p.,  76:    "Frequenter  turn  etiam  castas  factiosonun 

hominum,  sine  publica  auctoritate  malo  pablico  fiebant propter  qood 

Dostea  collegia  sancta  et  pluribns  legibas,  sublata  sunt."     Viae  vol.  1..  p. 

U  Momms..  De  OoU,  H  Sodal  Bom,,  pp.  66-5. 

MDe  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  I.,  p.  108:  "Plinio  nella  celebre  epistoU 
a  Trajano  tra  gl'  iilegittimi  convegnni  de  Cristiani  prohlbiti  dalle  antiche 
le^gi  e  dai  recenti  editti  contra  le  eterei  non  annouverA  i  lore  fonebre 
riti."  etc,  Here  De  Rossi  fully  admits,  as  he  does  later,  that  the  trade  un- 
ions called  by  the  Greeks,  irmlpM,   were  christianised  organisations. 

•T  Josephus,  AntiquUiet  6/  the  Jews,  XIV.,  z.,  8.  shows  that  the  Hebrews 
were  excepted. 

oSuet..  In  J.  Cku.,  42:   "Cnsar  cuncta  collegia  praeter  antiqnitns  gpn- 

atituu  distrazit."     *•  ut  sodalutes  decuriative  disced«r«m."     YiAt 

Momms.,  De  OoU.  H  JSodaL  Bam,,  p.  60.  and  his  ezpUoatloa. 
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Pliny  obeyed,  when  he  ezecated  all  the  christians  he 
could  lay  hands  on  if  they  wotdd  not  curse  Christ  Ha- 
drian revived  it  again  under  a  rescript  of  his  own  and 
caused  the  death  of  many  more  christians.  But  the 
most  celebrated  resuscitation  of  the  lex  Julia  on  record, 
that  which  caused  it  to  be  registered  in  the  Digest,  is 
in  form  of  the  well-known  rescript  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.** 

It  appears  that  the  subject  of  suppressing  the  tmions 
had  bieen  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Koman  sen- 
ate before  this  law  of  GsBsar  was  enacted;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  as  early  as  B.C.  64  a  measure  was  passed  crip- 
pling them  which  Mommsen  discusses  as  being  motived 
by  tne  propensitj^  of  the  unions  to  become  a  political 
power  by  the  votive  franchise,  which  we  think  was  a 
right  and  privilege  accorded  in  the  wording,  now  lost, 
of  the  original  Solonic  law.*"  This  old  law,  on  account 
of  the  secrecy  of  the  poor  strugglers,  often  temporarily 
fell  into  disuse  only  to  be  revived  as  a  last  pretext  and 
we  find  Augustus,  with  all  his  mildness,  issuing  the  ear- 
liest rescript" 

Having  touched  upon  the  old  conspiracy  law  power- 
fully defended  by  Cicero  and  as  valiantly  fought  by 
Clodius,  which  statute  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome 
if  not  the  triumph  of  the  Eoman  conquests,  and  shown 
the  ground-won£  of  the  various  rescripts  which  subse- 
quent monarchs  of  Bome  issued  to  drive  the  voting  un- 
ions to  the  waU,  we  may  return  to  the  momentous  let- 
ters.^' 

Trajan's  epistle  to  Pliny,  in  reply: 

•My  Pliny; —  Tou  have  taken  the  metnod  which  you 
ought  in  examining  the  causes  of  those  that  had  been 

M  Dkful,  XLVII.,  TiL  zzii.,  i..  1 :  "  Mandatis  principalibas  praecipitnr 
praosidibut  provinciarnm,  ne  patiantur  esse  (collegia)  aodalitia,  neve  mili- 
tes  collegia  in  castris  habeaot ;  sed  permittitur  tennioribua  stipem  menstm- 
am  conferre:  dam  tamen  semel  in  mense  coeant,  ne  anb  praeteztn  bujus- 
modi  illicitam  colleginm  coeat;  qaod  non  tantum  in  nrbe  aed  in  Italia  et 
in  proTinciiSt  locnm  babere.  divus  quoqne  Severus  rescripsit* 

M  Waltzing,  fitM.  Oorp.  Prtff.,  L.  p.  177 :  "  Aussi  pensons-noua  qne  la 
plnpart  dea  coUdges  d'  artisans  furent  supprim^s  en  r  an  64  comme  con- 
trairea  A  la  stlrete  publique."  and  cites    Mommsen,  D€  Ook  et  Sodal.  Sam., 

r'.  75;  Drnmann,  ArbeUer  und  Kommunitlen,  etc.,  p.  166;    Wallon,  AeiotNide, 
II..  07,  and  400-1. 

nSnet.,  ^«0f.,  82:  "Plnrimae  factiones  titnlo  collegiinovi  adnnllinsnon 
fadnoris  aocietatem  coibant;  igitnr  collegia  praeter  antiqua  et  legitima  dis* 
solvit." 

*t  For  a  full  account  of  Cicero  and  his  war  with  Clodias,  the  powerful 
tribune  who  took  aides  with  the  unions  and  restored  them  to  a  temporary 
right  to  organise,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  both  lost  Ihtir  lives  in  the 
ftnigflo.  s^a  VoL  U  pp.  428.  844.  868.  474. 
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accused  as  christians;  for  indeed  no  certain  and  gen< 
eral  form  of  judging  can  be  ordained  in  this  case.  These 
people  are  not  to  be  sought,  but  if  they  are  accused 
and  convicted  they  are  to  be  punished ;  but  with  cau- 
tion,  that  he  who  denies  himself  to  be  a  christian  and 
makes  plain  that  he  is  not,  by  supplicating  to  our  gods, 
although  he  has  been  one  formerly,  may  be  allowed  par- 
don on  repentance.  As  for  the  libels  sent  without  an 
author,  they  ought  to  have  no  place  in  any  accusation 
whatever;  for  that  would  be  a  thing  of  very  ill  example 
and  not  agreeable  to  my  reign."** 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Pliny  received  this 
rescript  contained  in  the  above  letter  from  Trajan  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  city  of  Nioomedia,  which  for  want  of  a 
proper  fire  extinguishing  department  could  not  be  re- 
pressed until  great  damage  was  done.  Such  work,  con- 
trolled by  the  agoranomion  or  SBdilship,  a  sort  of  board 
of  public  works  under  the  official,  political  control,  was 
nevertheless  almost  always  performed  by  the  trade  un- 
ions. The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  held  good  in  Rome, 
through  the  law  of  Solon,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  Macedonia.  Its  old  trade  unions  were  largely 
employed  by  the  state  and  by  municipalities  to  do  the 
pnblic  work,  and  this  made  tiiem,  in  a  certain  degree, 
political;  si  ace  they  were,  even  in  those  early  times,  en- 
dowed with  the  right  to  vote.  By  referring  to  these 
statements  the  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the  sys- 
tem redounded  copiously,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of 
these  workmen,  but  to  the  state  direct;  because  the 
then  organized  mechanics  and  workmen  scientificaUy 
and  practically  carried  out  the  great  system  of  govern- 
ment life. 

Again,  they  were  paid  for  all  this  under  the  general 
proverb  that  the  government  is  the  better  boss,  and  so 
It  is.**  In  Rome,  Pompeii,  as  shown  by  great  numbers 
of  newly-found  inscriptions,  and  in  Ajsia  Minor,  espe- 
cially the  provinces  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  where  Pliny 
was,  this  system  prevailed ;  but  doubtless  owing  to  the 
previous  persecutions,  this  Nicomedia  was  without  the 

u  Whiston.  in  his  TrantlaHon  qf  Jotephm,  Lond.,  Chatto  &  Windos,  Vol. 
II.,  pp.  0OMS.  App.,  Diuertation.  III. 

M  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  381,  416.  496,  596.  showing  how  manicipal  and  gOTem- 
ment  labor  in  vast  amount  was  gi>en  over  to  the  onions,  and  even  the 
provitioning  of  the  population.  Indeed  the  supply  of  the  great  cities  <rf 
provisions  as  well  as  the  making  of  bridges  was  alwajs  done  by  them. 
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Bystem,  and  in  consequence  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the 

Pliny  who  had  a  practical  insight,  perceived  that  what 
was  wanted  was  a  union  of  firemen,  There  were  great 
numbers  of  workmen  desirous  of  joining  the  firemen's 
union  and  anxious  to  fall  into  line  for  the  public  good, 
as  well  as  their  own.  The  old  conspiracy  law  of  Julius 
CflBsar,  however,  stood  in  the  way,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  permission  for  Pliny  to  organize  such  a  union 
or  hetsera  Dy  special  word  from  the  emperor. 

Accordingly  JPliny  wrote  a  letter  to  l^jan  asking  per- 
mission to  organize  a  needed  union  of  firemen.  He  rep- 
resented that  only  smiths,  and  other  skilled  workmen 
should  be  chosen  as  members  and  that  he  would  him- 
self see  to  it,  that  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
be  initiated.** 

Mr.  Danziger,  who  has  recently  written  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  the  Cosmopolitan  on  Ancient  Trade  Unions, 
mentions  this  circumstance,  and  we  shall  prefer  his 
translations  to  our  own.  The  letter  of  Pliny  runs  as 
follows: 

^While  traveling  in  a  remote  part  of  the  province,  I 
witnessed  a  conflagration  at  Nicomedia  that  destroyed 
many  private  residences  and  two  public  buildings,  the 
Gerusi  and  the  Isson,  although  a  long  square  ran  be- 
tween the  private  and  public  buildings.  The  fire  gained 
in  destructiveness,  partly  on  account  of  the  strong  wind 
and  partly  because  of  the  inactivity  of  the  populace. 
But  the  people  could  have  done  nothing  had  they  de- 
sired to  be  of  any  assistance,  there  being  no  fire  engine 
or  buckets  or  any  other  of  the  utensils  necessary  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames. 

*I  have  at  once  given  orders  for  the  purchase  of  fire 
engines  and  all  other  implements  needed  in  a  similar 
emergency.  I  now  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you,  my  lord, 
the  advisability  of  organizing  a  fire  company,  to  consist 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  carpenters' 
guild.  I  would  make  it  my  business  that  none  but  ar- 
tificers should  be  eligible  as  members,  and  that  no  one 

p- 

ag«s 

tas  colleginm  fabrormn  duintazat  hominum  CL.  Ego  attendam  ne  qnis 
nisi  faber  recipiatnr  neve  jure  concMto  is  aliod  ataotar:  09c  trit  diflcilt 
CQttodiro  tam  paocoi.* " 
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should  misuse  his  membership.  I  think  that  such  a 
small  number  of  men,  could  easily  be  kept  in  order  and 
in  serrice." 

The  emperor  Trajan  replied: 

*You  have  conceived  an  idea  that  we  could  organize  a 
fire  company  in  Nicomedia,  the  men  to  be  of  the  car- 
penters' guild;  you  have  seen  similar  organizations  in 
other  cities.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  fre- 
quent disturbances  in  said  cities  caused  by  such  cor- 
porations, have  led  some  to  regret  their  existence, 
wnatever  might  be  the  cause,  aim  or  name  of  such  un- 
ions, the  danger  of  political  agitation  is  always  near.  I 
should  consider  it^  therefore,  far  better  to  spare  no  cost 
in  ordering  fire  engines  and  such  things  as  are  neces- 
sary to  quench  a  conflagration,  and  to  remind  the  in- 
habitants of  houses  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
need,  and  if  necessary  to  compel  tne  populace  to  assist 
rather  than  organize  a  guild  with  politick  poBsibilities." 

Pliny,  on  reading  this  letter,  appears  to  have  at  first 
considered  it  favorably,  but  on  reflection  he  was  re- 
minded of  the  trouble  which  the  christian  hetsera  or 
unions  had  ahready  caused  and  in  it  saw  a  monarch's  re- 
fusal to  allow  such  a  society  to  be  organized.  His  lan- 
guage is  respectful,  but  terse  and  decided.**  In  termi- 
nating this  letter  which  always  amounted  to  something 
equivalent  to  a  ukase,  he  advises  Pliny  to  impress  fire- 
men into  the  service,  but  not  to  organize  a  trade  union, 
intimating  as  his  reason  that  they  would  '^briefly  "  fall 
into  the  christian  rut,  dissent  from  paying  tribute,  cease 
to  attend  the  sacrifices  as  before,  and  thus  become  reb- 
els against  the  state,  making  themselves  criminals  liable 
to  be  punished  by  persecution  and  deatti.  This  accords 
with  tne  wisdom  of  Gibbon  who  declares  that  at  heart 
the  emperors  were  kind  in  their  reluctance  to  permit 
these  bloody  deeds;  but  that  refusal  to  pay  tribute  as 
Jesus  indirectly  and  ambiguously  advised"  and  as,  there- 

••The  oriKinal  answer  of  Trajan  to  Pliny,  Epiti.,  x„  no.  M.  runs:  "TIbi 

Slttidem,  secundum  exeuapla  complurinm  in  mentem  venit  posse  colleKiom 
abrorum  apud  Nicomedenses  constitui.  Sed  memiDerimns  provinciam  ia- 
tam  et  prascipue  eas  civitates  ejusmodi  factionibus  esse  vexatas.  Qnod- 
cam<]ue  nomen  ex  ^uacumque  causa   dederimus  iis  qui  in  idem   contractf 

fnerint betcricque  brevi  fient.     Satius  itaque  est  comparnri  ea  qua 

ad  coercendos  ignes  auxilio  esse  possint,"  etc.  Here  he  plainly  refers  to 
christians  who  torment  the  unions  with  vexatious  factions. 

•'  Matth.,  zvii.,  24:  Jesus  prevented  Peter  from  payinc  tribute, 
mc  apparently  the  membership,  on  the  ground  that  tne  children 
VUL,  17;  Lohe,  uiii.,  ft:   Tovrey  f vpoi&f v  <iarro«Aorr«  li  Idneg  •• 
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fore«  the  christian  tenets  upheld,  was  a  crime  punish- 
able with  death  under  the  law;  and  the  duty  of  an  em- 
peror was  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  the  nation.  This 
was  all  in  perfect  accord  with  the  old  pagan  scheme  of 
justice.  Pliny's  wisely  projected  organization  of  fire- 
men for  the  city  of  Nicomedia  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
by  the  short-sighted  jealousy  of  the  monarch  on  the 
throne.  Obristianized  or  not,  his  society  of  skilled 
workmen,  splendidly  organized  as  they  knew  how  to  be, 
would  have  made  their  city  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
fire.  But  the  jealous  Trajan,  afraid  of  the  christians 
and  fearing  that  the  members  might  not  pay  tribute  to 
GflBsar,  refused.  Much  that  is  otherwise  bedimmed,  is 
cleared  up  by  these  letters. 

But  there  is  still  another  statement  amonff  the  Plin- 
ian  letters  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  —  that  of  the 
*Amisos  erani"  The  name  eranos,  like  thiasos,  is  the 
type  of  the  ancient  Greek  trade  union.  Wherever  it 
occurs  the  archaeologists  concede  that  a  true  union  ex- 
isted under  terms  of  the  Solonic  law  of  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  it  is  unmistakable.  The  city  of  Amisos  was 
situated  in  Pontus,  a  division  of  the  sabrapv  of  Phrygia, 
beinff  attached  to  Bithym'a  and  was  included  in  Pliny's 
jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Bithyni&  Dr.  Oehler  cites 
an  inscription,  a  fragment  of  which  is  legible,  which 
appears  to  be  the  source  of  this  veritable  Plinian  letter 
to  Trajan.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  verify- 
ing our  wonderful  discovery  that  those  early,  indeed 
apostolic  christians  planted  into  the  eranos."  Those 
reading  the  letter,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  in- 
forming the  emperor  that  he  had  sent  many  christians 
to  execution,  perhaps  thousands,  will  perceive  that  he 
speaks  of  some  when  put  to  the  torture  to  force  confes- 
sion, admitted  that  they  had  been  members  twenty 
vears  before.  This  was  confessing  that  this  country 
had  been  peopled  by  christians  from  the  middle  of  tihe 
reign  of  Domitian;  but  probably  no  doubt  they  had 
been  there  as  early  as  Olaudius  and  Peter,  Paul  and 
John. 

Now  the  inscription  cited  by  Dr.  John  Oehler  is  found 

K«lv«pi  ^pom  d4&(r«Cv  K4ywra  cavrbv  Xptorbv  fimvikim,  ctroi.  The  geoarml  ia> 
calcaUont  of  Jesus  were  against  carrying  out  the  law  demanding  the  pay^ 
aaent  of  tribute. 

M  Oehler,  ifA&,  Amisos  erani.    Pliny.  Bpiat.^  98  und  94,  I.  Jahrli.  n.  Clur«; 
"Braaoe,  Amitoe."     Source  not  given;    see  Orell..  no*  llfS. 
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to  be  as  early  as  the  first  eentnry.  The  eranos  men- 
tioned is  likely  to  have  been  formed  by  the  people  ex- 
pelled from  Bome  by  Claudins,  and  had  flourished  for 
more  thui  half  a  century.  Under  the  cruel  edict  sent 
to  Pliny  by  Trajan,  which  he  acknowledges  he  had 
carried  out  thuH  disbanding  the  eranos  to  destroy  the 
christians,  he  had  produced  fearful  havoc  among  many 
innocently  organized  people  who  depended  for  their 
living  upon  their  mutual  reciprocity  and  support.  To 
deprive  them  of  the  economies  derived  from  union  and 
mutual  brother  and  sisterhood  was  in  those  days  of  ter- 
rible persecution  almost  coequal  with  starvation.  From 
reading  the  letter  Pliny  wrote  to  Trajan  almost  begging 
him  to  let  them  reorganize,  one  sees  that  this  officer's 
heart  was  touched.  He  beheld,  especially  at  Amisos, 
little  children  in  rags,  their  fathers  and  mothers  thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  their  endeared  association  suppressed 
and  no  asylum  or  orphanage,  whither  to  flee  to  find 
refuge." 

The  rather  grateful  answer  of  Trajan  sparingly  gave 
him  permission  to  reorganize  them,^  but  evidently  he 
felt  that  although  this  might  ultimately  heal  some  of 
the  ghastly  wounds  he  had  been  compelled  to  inflict, 
yet  this  was  not  quick  enough  to  save  the  poor  little 
ones  already  cast  out  to  die;  for  he  made  uiem  a  be- 
quest of  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  private  purse. 

We  quote  this  telling  inscription^^  from  Pontus  reg- 


wPlinr,  ^ip^t  3L,  98:  ad  Trajanum:  **  Amisenoram  civitaa  libera  et 
foBdarata  Sanehcio  indalKentia;  tn«  legibns  aula  utitar.  In  hac  datum  mihi 
libellam  ad  eranos  pertinentem  his  litteris  subjeci,  nt  tu.  domine.  dispice* 
res  qnid  et  qnatenua  aatpermittendam  ant  prohibendnm  patarea." 

«>  Pliny,  Epist,,  z.,  08,  Traj.  ad  Pliniam :  "Amlsenos.  qaomm  libellan 
epiatola  tnm  jnnxeras,  ai  legibus  istonam,  qnibus  de  ofllcio  fcederis  atoa- 
tur,  concessnm  est  eranam  habere,  possamua  quominua  habeant  non  imp*- 
dire,  eo  facilios.  ai  tali  conlatione  non  ad  turbaa  et  ad  inlicitos  cflBtns, 
aed  ad  anstinendam  tenuiorum  inopiam  utuntnr.  In  ceteris  ciTitatibos* 
qo»  nostro  jure  obstrictw  sunt,  res  nniasmodi  prohibenda  est.** 

41  Orell..  Imar.  LaL  SeleeL.  I.,  pp.,  256-256,  Historia  JMeraria,  No.  1172: 
C.  PLINIUS  L.    F.    O.    V.    F.   CAECILIUS  B  AUGUR.    LBGAT.    PROC 

PR.    1)    PROVINCIAE    PONT   J)    II    CONSULAR!    POTESTATB 

IN    EAM    PROVINCIAM    ET    *)    I  IMP.    CAESAR,      NERVA 

TRAIANO.    AUG.    GERMAN  4)    I   CURATOR    ALVEI   TIBBRIS 

ET  RIPARUM.  .  ET  I  PRAEF.  AERARI.  SATURN!.  PRAEF.  A£- 
RAR!,  MIL.  I  QUAESTOR.  IMP.  SEVIR.  EQUITUM  .  .  I  TRIE. 
MILIT.  LEG.  III.  OALLICAE  I  X.  VIR.  STLITIB.  lUDICAND. 
THERM.  .  .  I  ADIECTIS  IN  ORNATUM  HS  CCC.  AMPLIUS  IN 
TUTELA  HS  CC  T.  F.  I.  .  .  I  —  B.  LIBBRTOR.  SUORUM 
NOMIN.  HS.  I  XVIII.  LXVL  DCLVI.  RBI.  .  .  I  INCREMENT. 
POSTEA  AD  EPULUM  PLEB.  URBAN.  VOLVIT  PERTIN  ...  I 
AMPLIUS  DEDIT  IN  ALIMENT.  PUEROR.  ET  PUELLAR.  PLEB. 
URB.  HS  B  CCC.  IN  TUTELAM  BYBLIQTHECAE  HS  C.  —  Med- 
ielani.  Gmt.  454,  6.  1028, 8.  Marat.  782.  1.  accuratias  an.  Zachar.    Ar.  tUL, 
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istering  this  gift,  which  speaks  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  poor  famUies  who  were  in  want  and  showing  that 
the  good  man  was  touched  by  the  disastrous  work  of 
his  own  hand.  So  important  is  this  inscription  re- 
garded that  an  author  of  the  eighteenth  century  wrote 
a  dissertation  upon  it  which  was  published  at  Mantua 
in  1778,  and  contains  all  collectable  information  regard- 
ing it.  The  name  of  this  author  was  0.  Octavius  Bo- 
arius. 

"If  they  persevered  in  their  confession,  I  ordered 
them  to^be  executed."  This  is  the  significant  state- 
ment of  Pliny's  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan.  We  have 
preferred  to  give  Whiston's  rendering  because  he  is 
the  translator  of  Josephus,  so  calm,  long-tried  and  olas* 
sical  that  no  one  will  question  its  glowing  words. 

How  many  did  he  order  to  execution,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  that  death?  We  have  already  seen  that 
under  the  Roman  law  the  punishment  of  death  for  the 
lowly  and  poor  was  either  the  ignominious  cross  or  the 
still  more  hideous  one  of  being  stripped,  on  days  of  the 
public  festivities  and  thrown  to  the  starved  lions,  tigers 
and  serpents  of  the  amphitheatre.  Pliny  is  silent  re- 
garding  these  horrora.  ^ 

But  the  actual  numbers  thus  killed  by  him  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  caused  no  little  speculation  among 
thoughtful  people.  Pliny  is  also  silent  here.  On  the 
massacre  of  Diocletian  for  the  same  crime  in  the  same 
country,  Lactantius  stingily  says,  "great  numbers." 
Now  comes  the  profound  archaeologist  Dr.  Bamsay,  who, 
searching  for  their  stone  monuments  there,  traces  the 
mementos  of  a  vast  population  with  epitaphs  and  chis- 
elings  of  a  multitude  of  forms  down  to  the  fatal  date  of 
that  massacre,  and  strikes  an  end  of  them  so  defin- 
itively, that  he  is  forced  to  the  shocking  conclusion 
that  on  that  fatal  night  the  whole  population,  embra- 
cing a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor  met  a  horrible  and 
violent  death. 

Who  knows  then,  but  that  Pliny's  cold  executions 
covered  a  population.     Certain  it  is  that  he  was  him- 

p.  96.,  cuins  typum  ezhibemns.  Omnes  celebratitsiinae  hnias  inscript.  re- 
censiones  collent  C.  Oct.  Boarint :  De  Piimii  BeamU  TuUmentaria  Interipi, 
—  DiaMtrtcMo.    Mantnae  177S,  i,    nunquaxn  mihi  vita.  . 

1)  PRO.  PR.  Mnrat.  mallnt.  Panllo  ante  O.  V.  F.  eat;  OV- 
FmNma  tribu.  2)  Supple:  Ponti  e<  IKMynMie,  Marini  ^IM.  p.  768.  9 
et  in  Thraeioim  ab.    Id.       8)    Germanibo  Daeko  miMaiu.    id. 
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self  deeply  distreBsed;  and  it  all  proves  that  it  was  pos- 
sible in  those  days  of  unscrupulous  tyranny,  to  cover 
the  earth  with  olood,  while  the  historians,  glad  to 
shield  themselves  behind  the  buttress  of  acquiescence, 
obsequiousness  and  flattery,  allowed  their  pen  to  per- 
jure itself  as  a  suborned  instrument  of  darkness  and 
falsehood. 

.  But  the  striking  and  remarkable  point  to  be  here  re- 
corded is  the  fact  that  Pliny's  conscience  forced  him  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  great  system  of  asylums,  chari- 
ties and  orphanages.  Before  this  bloody  persecution 
which  took  place  at  the  early  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  there  were  no  charitable  institutions  of  any 
kind.  Under  the  great  Solonic  law,  on  which  those 
christians  planted,  everybody  had  work  and  plenty,  and 
no  begging,  no  charity,  no  want  existed*  Pliny  had 
kUled  out  and  cut  down  those  staunch  elements  of  self- 
support  and  his  wretched  conscience  constrained  him 
to  make  the  original  proffer  of  money  from  his  private 
purse,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  vast  elee- 
mosynary and  beggarly  system  of  charitable  institu- 
tions,  which  now  cover  the  earth  with  shame. 
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OHAPTEB  JtVUL 

ORIGINS  OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  THE  LORD. 

BoDu  or  1HI  Lord — A  Fheaomenal  Institation— Authoriaed  ia 
the  Twelve  Tables — Secret  and  Invtgible  Union — Meeting- 
bouse,  Temple,  Refuge,  Publio  Eitdiea  and  Hospital  Oom- 

"bined— Mary's  Grotto,  the  Refuge,  in  One — Infant  Jeaus 
Shielded  in  It~Proot— Herod's  own  Son  oneof  the  Slaugh- 
tered— Hacrobiua  Quoted — House  Took  Form  of  the  Prvta- 
neum — AlwajEi  Belonged  to  the  Unions — Manj  Inacriptiona 
•a  Eridenoe — Harmon;  and  Succem  of  the  Centuries — Many 
Bible  Oharactera  Now  Found  to  be  Crowned  and  Qarlanded 
Lords  of  Such  Houses— Crescen a — Narcisaua — Titus — Ste- 
phen—Criepus—Tychicus,  Paul's  Courier — Name  in  Two  In- 
scription B—Onesimua— Ramsay  on  Occultism  of  The  Secret 
Veil — Philemon — Epaphroa — Papiaa'  LciGt  Book — Explained 
the  Economical  and  Ignored  Paul~0IO  3865— Three  Cele- 
brated Names,  Papias.  Tropbemua,  Tychicus — MM.  Ramaar 
and  Perrot— Their  Bpfendid  Find  of  a  Onion  of  Masons  with 
Tstias  and  OneaimnR — The  Union's  Rules  Against  Quar- 
reUing — Their  Own  Inscriptions  Found — The  Enigmatical 
Door  of  Jesna— No  Quarrel  of  Paul  With  Immediate  Com- 
panions of  Jesus— Full  and  Lasting  Agreement  at  Jerusalem 
— Wrangles  of  Imagination — Metonymsot  Important  Mem- 
bers on  OonTeraion — Pro-Conaular  spies — Luke  as  »  Mem- 
ber— Important  Inscription— Also  Called  Nicias — Taught  in 
Schools  of  Tyrannns — Ashes  of  Both  Lately  Found  in  Col- 
umbarium— Strange  Tablet — Quoted  Verbatim — <]inerary 
Dms  Preserved  Deep  ia  Hypo geum— Description  of  Find — 
Greek  of  Franz  Quoted— Though  a  Hot  .Communist,  Paul's 
Substantial  Friend  —  Oerusia  —  Mistake  about  It — Now 
known  to  be  Another  Name  for  Union— Red  Dyers'  Heroon 
to  Uenisippua — Luke  Proved  to  be  an  Ambassador  from 
Rome— Probably  Exiled— His  Colony— Epitaph  of  Luke  at 
Tlos— Remarkable  Inscription  of  Philip— Law  of  Oompul- 
■ory  Inecripttons — Forced  amid  Dangers  to  Chisel  Philip — 
Inscription  Agrees  with  Eusebiua  —  Hierapolis  —  Similar 
Trouvaille  of  Avlrcius  Mnrcellus — Epitaph  of  the  Mariner 
Xeuxis— His  Sixty  Voyages — Beloi^d  to  Union  of  Sailors 
— Avirciua  Speaks  of  tbe  Thirteen- Years'  CesBStion  From 
Persecution — Thia  Lacuna  Cleared  Up — Paraphrase  of  the 
Lithoglyph — The  Plutonium — Complete  Transcript — Jason 
of  Theesalonica — Bridge- builders  at  Rome. 

We  have  hitherto  givflii  aa  oooasioiial  mention,  bat 
no  adprjimfp  nyi-lyciifl  nf  the  phenomenal  House  of  the 
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Lord.  Long  before  the  Adyent  this  institution  existed 
among  the  ancient  lowly.  It  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  great  law.  That  itself,  ordained  it  This  great  an- 
cient statute,  destined  to  live  forever,  holy,  religious 
and  just,  distinctly  specifies  in  one  of  its  fragmental 
clauses,^  in  which  kwrion  einai  occurs,  that  in  each  trade 
union  there  should  be  one  responsible  person  who  was 
to  be  answerable  for  the  whole  brotherhood.  The  out- 
side public  law  knew  nothing  of  the  deftly  invisible 
brotherhood  secretly  organized  in  an  inapproachable 
noo]^  It  specified  that  one  individual  representing  the 
members  alone  having  the  direction  within  and  witiiout 
should  be  ever  visible,  and  personally  responsible  for 
the  whole.  Should  a  riot  or  turmoil  occur,  the  officers 
of  the  law  did  not  immediately  arrest  the  rioters  them- 
selves, but  they  approached  the  kurios,  who  was  obliged 
to  call  a  council  of  the  inner  brotherhood,  and  work 
with  the  official  authorities  of  the  state  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  secret  and  invisible  union.  This  man  was 
the  kurios.  In  the  Roman  tongue  he  was  the  quinquen- 
nalis.  But  we  are  now  in  the  Greek-speaking  world. 
Here  he  was  the  kurios,  cure,  high  priest  or  lord. 

The  little  temple,  such  as  each  trade  union  owned  as 
a  possession,  situated  on  a  plot  of  land,  which  we  know 
by  the  inscriptions  contained  a  graveyard,  was  at  once 
a  shrine  with  its  altar,  a  school  house  and  a  church.  As 
a  church,  it  was  not  only  a  place  of  worship  of  their 
tutelary  divinities,  but  a  place  of  amusement  and  en- 
tertainment Here  were  enjoyed  the  frequent  com- 
munal meals,  to  which  the  entire  membership  resorted 
to  partake  of  the  plentiful,  common  bounties.  No  want, 
no  suffering,  no  starvation,  no  charity  of  the  eleemosy- 
nary order  existed,  whereat  the  deserving  are  humili- 
ated to  the  degradation  of  accepting  proffers  of  the 
compassionate.  The  Solonic  dispensation  knew  no  char- 
ities. Every  member  was  furnished  with  work.  Eveiy 
one  must  work,  otherwise  go  without  Evenr  member 
was  especially  employed  for  this  object,  and  if  he  or  she 
secured  by  this  labor  more  or  less,  so  lung  as  it  cov- 
ered the  monthly  assessment,  it  made  no  difference; 
they  were  all  alike  in  this  elysian  abode,  and  all  en* 
joyed  freely  together. 

1  DigeH,  LXVII..  nii.,  4. 
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The  House  of  the  Lord,  then  was  the  poor  man's  tem- 
ple of  ancient  times,  and  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
old,  original  law  of  Solon,  which  had  been  sanctioned 
by  Numa,  and  stipulated  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  lord  or  kurios. 

Now  what  sort  of  an  establishment  was  the  House  of 
the  Lord  ? '  In  addition  to  its  being  a  meeting  house, 
a  retreat  for  fugitives,'  a  coenobium  for  the  common 
meals  and  a  large  home-hall  in  general  for  the  brothers, 
it  was  also  a  pharmacopoeia  and  sometimes  furnished 
with  beds  and  accomodations  for  the  sick.  The  hum- 
ble grotto-like  appartment  for  Mary's  accouchment  was 
one  of  these  in  its  crude  and  ancient  form,  being  both  a 
stall  and  booth,  and  it  had  a  brotherhood;  for  Origin's 
plausible  story  of  the  secret  initiation  of  the  three  by 
the  wise  men  makes  this  certain.  Nothing  would  do 
but  this  quick  initiation  into  the  secret  brotherhood  so 
that  they  could  take  them  off  to  Egypt  by  night,  as  it 
were,  on  the  ** under-ground  railroad;  for  the  edict  is- 
sued to  assassinate  the  babes  was  all- sweeping  and  so 
unexceptionally  carried  out  that  it  even  cut  tibe  inno- 
cent throat  of  Herod's  own  son !  ^ 

This  curatiye  function  was  adopted  by  the  christians 
in  the  very  earliest  times.  They  did  not  follow  a  highly 
ethical  plan  of  life  laid  down  by  some  of  the  gnostics  af- 
terwarda  They  simply  endorsed  the  modes  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Solonio  unions.  They  converted  the  unions 
to  their  own  Jesus  or  Messiah;  were  taken  body  and 
soul  into  their  temple  and  into  the  membership,  and  en- 

*  Ramsay.  OHei  and  Biikopria  of  Pkrygia,  II..  p.  867,  in  addition  to  onr 
own  descriptions  assares  us  that  it  had  a  medical  attachment:  *'At  Diony- 
sopolis  we  saw  abundant  proof  that  Asklepias,  Dionysos  and  Apollos  tjrpes 
on  coins  like  these  express  merely  different  aspects  of  one  altiroate  divin- 
ity, not  different  gods.  In  ordinary  life  the  medical  power  of  the  god  was 
naturally  the  one  most  frequently  appealed  to:  and  we  may  feel  certain 
that,  as  at  the  hieron  of  Men  Karon,  a  medical  establishment  was  attached 
to  the  temple."  etc. 

•  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  .^7,  asylum  of  refuge  of  the  Palikoi;  148^,  note  84, 
asylum  of  the  castle  of  Sunion  where  the  runawaT  slaves  received  succor; 
257:  *'  Forest  asylum  amid  the  roar  of  waters  ana  the  gloom  and  fumes  of 
sulphur."  Such  a  refuge  for  the  poor  in  distress  appears  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  Solonic  institution  and  we  know  that  tne  law  provided  for 
this  refuge,  in  the  shape  of  the  ancient  temple:  for  as  it  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  protecting  goddesses  or  gods  who  held  tutelage  over  the  inmates 
no  one  ever  dared  to  touch  a  refugee  so  long  as  he  remained  within  the 
enclosure. 

4  See  Indea  referring  to  note  quoting  Macrobius.  This  remarkable  state- 
ment of  M aerobics— short  and  Irrelevant  as  it  is;  merely  anecdotal  and  in 
llnstration  of  another  trifling  matter^is  an  invaluable  coincidence  to  prove 
the  rescne  of  Jetoa  a  historical  event.  Macrobint  it  known  aa  hiu  an- 
tbority. 
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dorsed  and  all  agreed  to  conform  to  the  aged  rules  ol 
the  revered  statute  of  the  Prjtaneion.  This  is  fully  My 
knowledged  by  the  accurate  Mosheim/and  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  reader  an  overwhelming  array  of  prool^ 
believing  it  best  for  this  purpose  not  to  adhere  too 
closely  to  consecutive  and  chronological  arrangement, 
but  to  choose  such  examples  from  a  large  mass  before 
us  as  well  as  secure  the  best  effect,  and  borrowing  cor 
statements  from  every  geographical  source  in  pro-con- 
sular Rome,  in  anecdotal  form,  from  A.D.  83  to  dOO. 
This  includes  the  story  of  the  Crispins. 

An  almost  invaluable  evidence  for  our  argument  that 
the  early  christians  planted  into,  and  owea  their  phe- 
nomenal success  to  their  great  and  all-prevailing  labor 
brotherhoods,  is  found  in  an  inscription  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  and  wnich  we  here  quote 
in  a  note,  together  with  its  sister  inscription  confirming 
that  both  are  purely  christian,  although  much  disagree- 
ment exists.* 

The  learned  Dr.  Bamsay,  on  page  549,  fully  admits 
that  this  is  a  trade  union;  tliat  it  was  christian;  that  it 
is  from  near  the  city  of  Laodicia,  accredited  to  Hero- 
polis,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  benefit  associations  un- 
der the  lex  collegia  tenuiorum,  which,  though  he  can 
seemingly  understand  nothing  of  what  we  are  proving, 
and  what  he  himself  is  inadvertently  proving,  yet  it  is 
exceedinjfjfly  probable  that  it  is  the  very  union  to  which 
Lydia  belonged  and  for  which  she  was  acting  agent  in 
the  sale  of  ns  wares  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  converted 
her. 

The  few  terminal  lines,  of  No.  411,  here  quoted,  show 
that  the  carpet-weavers  likewise  were  connected,  in  the 

ft  Mosheim,  II.  Cent..  Pt.  ii.,  Sect.  5,  confesses  that  the  christiaiis 
adopted  heathen  forms  of  organisation,  incladinK  initiations  and  myateriei. 
Dr.  Ca^at,  Vie  Oontempor,^  Jan.  1896,  goes  farther  and  declares  tnese  or- 
ganisations were  none  other  than  the  unions. 

•  Ramsay.  CHt.  Bith.  Pkryg.,  I.,  p.  M5.  no.  411;  ref.  to  Wanier,  Bemtin 
V  ItutrveUon  PubUque  en  Betgimie,  Nom„  Strie.  xi.,  pp.  1  f\   FMtoicguM,  xvaL, 

p.  879.    The  inscr.  reads :     **  IleirAiov  AiAtoy  TXvitmrot 'A^utumi  raw  Xt> 

Acvicov*    iw  TJ  rqifdifff'errat   avr&f  mal  yvio}  avrov cat  rA  r««ra  avr^' kf 

iptf  li  ovd«vt  «^<<rrat  Kyfitvi^wax'    ttarilmKnr  ik  koX  rg  vcfAVOfttrp  vpo«3p(f  tw 

NMZ  tp  rg  ioprji  ritv  'ACm/mmp'  &^oiMf  ttariXiir^p  k<u  rm  avvtipi^  tmv  Kmipoimwt^ 
riSy  oTc^vwrtffOv  Btiy,  p  ittvthv  vcwi^xoi^a  mmh ....  a  line  lost . . . .  jv  rg  «o^ 
ntm)<co<rnvc.  No.  412,  which  we  need  not  give  proves  411  to  be  a  christias 
union  of  dyers  and  carpet-makers.    It  is  in  vol.  I.,  and  is  no.  68,  p.  119 

T  See  Oehler,  J^anot  Fi«do6ofi«MU  pp.  877.  279:  *'So  bat  die  w<Mi<^ 
4er  irop0vpo/3a^ot  in  Hieropolis  von  M.  Anr.  Diodonu  100  D«aare  erhalttD 
Alt  bestimmter  Widmonc*  Le  Bas,  IIL,  1087" 
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•une  broUierbood  with  dyers,  A  laroe  number  of  these 
QnionB  existed  there  on  the  Lycus  Kiver,  in  what  was 
cftlled  the  Fentapolia.  This  was  a  tract  of  territory 
coursed  b^  the  Meander  and  its  tributary,  the  LycuB, 
and  on  which  stood  fire  celebrated  cities,  three  of  which 
were  in  mAt  of  each  other — Hierapolis,  Laodicia  and 
ColoBBe.  lAodioia  was  one  of  the  ottieB  of  the  aeven 
churches.  As  the  epigraphical  critics  odvuice  in  t, 
tcientifio  conception  of  tiieee  Btone  relics  they  open  up 
aurpriaing  vords  of  acknowledgment  that  the  presby- 
ters of  the  Ign&tion  epistles  are  none  other  than  presby- 
ters of  the  unions.'  And  so  indeed.  It  will  be  easily 
seen  that  all  the  officers  and  all  the  members  were  alilie 
in  name  and  function;  the  onions  holding  tenaciously 
to  their  old  plan  of  mutual  economies  while  the  evange- 
lists of  the  Word  of  promise  labored  for  the  spiritual 
Under  this  arrangement  there  was  perfect  harmony 
and  amozlDg  growth  and  success  for  a  period  of  three 
centuries. 

Arcbeologists  diaoover  that  the  celebrated  Crescens, 
founder  of  t!be  church  at  Yienne,  a  few  miles  below  Ly- 
ons, on  the  Bhone,  was  one  of  these  Greek  "responsi- 
ble and  crowned  directors."  He  was  merely  a  slave  who 
by  a  remarkable  natural  ability  exercised  in  an  intelli- 
sent  way,  became  a  freedman,  in  which  social  estate  we 
know  him.  Paul'mentions  him  aa  the  man  sent  to  Oaul 
while  Titus  went  to  Dalmatia,  and  Demas,  now  known 
to  hare  been  Democratee,"  forsook  him  entirely.  But 
let  us  follow  Crescens.  This  strange  character  appears 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  the  excavations  of  De  Bossi, 
and  the  researches  into  the  columbarium  at  Rome. 
Crescens  must  have  been  a  distinguished  and  Accom- 
plished personage.    He  was  a  Hellenistic  Gtreek  and 


•  RamHT,   CU.  BUk.  Phrys..  II..  p.  (MS:    "  Tba  <rvHl|iuir  Tit  yip»<r.'« 
•ifvrlpMy,  CIG,  SBIZ.  39IS,  Stl\  SSZi.    it  iiiulaEaut   lo  iba  nrtl 

nellolPraildanee,'  ieTProadroi  nt  Ihe  lociBtTof  PorrhTtobip 
_.,,. ^.  . .._ J  ...V-  =:-u-,.  jndltoCoonei 


Theltfnn  v^fpot  rqt  imA^nriAtv  .._ ._ ,, 

PrMbiten,  irvr^l^ap  Tsv  iwurttwBu,  IgDtiiui,  PbiUd..  8,  might  be 
ttpim.'^    Dr.  RamuT  bare  appcodi  l£e  rDllD«maiuKK»Iiva  voidi  ia  ooxtt: 
■•  Compata  JTivl.,  t,  nv^Ipiop  nt  iriwri^ur,  Jfa{ri.,  13,  tt'*iv/v  isv  •piir0i>- 
T^».     In  ApoOoUn  OmttHuaimi,  II, £8,  preibTtera  irr  irvMSovAni  nC  Jrivi*. 

b!a  ottnct'"\iec"oTthS^B\oo  of  d%rs'p'rovi"ed'for  in"th"  lolonTTilitr, 
holdl  loDd  Id  (ha  chnicli  wltbout  cbaQge  of  name,  degree  oi_  form. 

I*  Sm  out  acconnl  of  tta*  aSalc.  nifira,  Cbip.  ivL.  SecUou  TUKrim. 
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hailed  from  Phrygia  in  the  Pentapolis.^*  The  inscrip- 
taon  given  below  plainly  shows  that  Orescens  was  an  of- 
ficial of  the  emperor  at  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons.  What- 
ever  the  date  of  the  inscription,  this  man  was  as  early 
as  Claudius  and  he  must  have  been  sent  to  Lyons  on 
duty  as  a  public  officer  and  in  this  was  like  Narcissus, 
who,  because  of  his  abilities,  acted  in  a  political  capa- 
city for  the  emperor,  while  at  the  same  time  working 
for  the  membership  of  his  kuriakos  or  church.  Prof.  0. 
Hirschfeld  correctly  finds  that  Crescens  was  an  impor- 
tant member  of  the  domus  Augustalia  This  clears  up 
the  whole  mystery  and  is  proven  by  a  number  of  in- 
scriptions besides  this  which  we  quote  for  Phrygia^  in 
under-ground  Bome. 

Now  while  in  Phrygia,  Crescens  was  a  steward  at  the 
military  camps.  So  says  the  inscription;  he  was  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  Lyons  and  Yienne,^*  and  he  became 
procurator  castrenais,  **  doing  duty  in  fit  measure,  ad- 
ministering to  our  affairs.  And  we  erect  this  statue,  in 
the  faith  of  final  resurrection,  to  said  Crescens,  the 
emancipated  slave  of  Zosimus."  ^'  These  mentions  and 
those  of  De  Bossi  and  Gk>rius  are  not  of  the  Orescens 
who  later  suffered  under  Decius,  but  the  same  Crescens 
living  under  Claudius,  mentioned  by  PauL 

The  fact  that  Orescens  was  attached  to  the  domus 
Augustalis  settles  all  cavil  as  to  his  being  a  member  of 
a  union,  for  these  were  the  unions  themselves;  and  as 
he  was  a  courier  who  like  Tychicus,  carried  letters,  he 
may  have  worked  for  Paul  in  that  capacity.  Crescens, 
according  to  De  Rossi,  was  buried  near  Pudens  in  the 
cemetery  of  Priscilla,  which  is  in  the  Via  Salaria  Nova. 

11  Ramsay.  CU.  Biak.  Pkiyg.^  II.,  p,  904,  no.  Ml,  reads:  "*H  B.  k«1  4  i. 
irtiiJk99fv,    M,   Avp.    SfjSavrwv    awtkty^pQv  Kpi}0'<c«»>TO,    Jvirpovor  ^pvytms  mai. 

Bpiiirrot  riiy  avairraa-iy  woiii<ratiirov,  K.  Avp.  ILtfitt/rrmw  awtXtv^^iaant  Twin' 
ftov.'*      CIG,  S888. 

11/7  Tim.,  iv.,  10:  cvopcvdi)  «tf  ecvcraAdMc^*     Kpi$«-Ki|v  tit  r«A*> 

nai',  Ttrcx  tit  Aak/jLariav. 

IS  De  Rossi,  Bom,  SoU.,  I.,  p.  192,  givin((  the  inscription  found  in  the 
Coemeteria  Priscilla.  Clodia  y  Ispes  y  Clodi  y  Crescens.  Apostolic  Age. 
The  letters  are  colored  with  the  never-fading  red  minium  or  Cinnabar. 
.Again:  "  L.  Clodius  Crescens,  ClodiiB  Victoria,  Con jugi  incomparabili," 
showing  that  these  freedmen  married  in  spite  of  the  law.  But  Gorins, 
Man.  Sive.  Cokanbar.,  p,  168,  epitaph,  cxliv.,  finds  that  he  might  have  been  a 
courier,  and  adjoins  Tiberius  Claudius,  which  was  not  his  name,  only  bis 
title,  because  a  servant  of  the  emperor:  "Ti.  Claudius  Crescens  dicitur 
cursor.  Actes  Liberts,  id  est  Claudias."  etc.  Fabretti,  p.  850.  no,  SS;  S3, 
no.  497;  Gor.,  107^  show  an  «pitM»k  of  the  same  Crescens,  in  the  Colnmba* 
Hum,  remarking:  **Ita  auoque  Creses  legitnr  in  alio  lapide,  in  memoriaoi 
Ubeiti  Claudii,'^  and  •zplains  the  variation  in  the  spellmg. 
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There  appear  eyidences  that  these  masters  of  imiona 
who  were,  in  Borne  the  crowned  quinquennaleSy  and  in 
the  Hellenic  countries  the  crowned  and  honored  kurioi 
or  responsible  agents  imder  the  law  were  known  as  the 
lords  of  the  business  house  for  the  conduct  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  unions;  and  thus  Orescens  was  another  lord 
of  the  House. 

Titus  was  another  and  similar  crowned  lord  and  he  is 
made  historic  by  the  mentions  of  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  several  corroboratory  inscriptions.  Any 
person  reading  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^ 
eight  chapter,  eleyenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  verses,  will 
perceive  that  what  is  here  spoken  of  Titus  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  a  member  and  that,  like  Stephen,  he 
was  engaged  in  transporting  supphes  of  provisions 
from  one  place  to  another,  llie  doctrine  inculcated  in 
these  significant  verses  is  that  of  socialism.  Titus, 
though  faithful  and  influential,  was  a  very  mysterious 
character.  It  is  consistent  with  our  scheme  to  assume 
that  he  was  another  lord  of  the  House.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it,  as  we  study  the  evidence.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Justus,  who  at  Corinth,  gave 
Paul  his  ''House,"  when  the  synagogue  was  refused 
him." 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  literature  unwittingly 
proves  Titus  to  have  been  an  officer  whose  mission  was 
to  work  out  the  economic  functions  of  this  evangelical 
work  in  which  Paul  was  engaged.  The  English  trans- 
lation, for  some  reason,  neglects  to  give  the  true  name 
of  Titus  to  the  episode  of  Paul's  plant  in  the  little 
House  ''joined  hard  to  the  synagogue,"  after  he  had 
been  refused  admission  to  it  This  convenient  House 
was  the  temple  of  one  of  the  many  unions  at  Corinth, 
then  a  hive  of  organized  industries.  Paul  took  up  his 
abode  in  this  kuriakos,  worked  and  preached  there,  and 
the  same  became  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  church 
could  not  have  been  the  synagogue  referred  to  because 

I4^eto  Apoti.,  xviii..  7:  Kat  ftcraJSolf  Utl^y  ^X&tp  ct«  oimCw  ni^  M^ 
liTi  lovoTOV,  crc/Bofitfyov  rbf  ^hif,  ol  ^  oixia  1it>  wvoiiopavva  rg^  wvaymyjp 
Kpt'wof  M  i  apytwv&y^vii^  iwivrtvvt  r^  cvpty  wy  iAip  rw  otcy  atrrov, 
ecu  «t»AAoi  Twy  Kopti^Mi'  a<covoKr«t  cvtarcvof  ical  ifiawri^orro.  Bat  in  chit 
St.  Tames  rendering  there  appears  a  seemingly  dishonest  tergiversation; 
for  tne  new  translation  rectifies  this  statement  from  the  original  GrMk 
Manuscript,  which  reads :  i(Ad«v  tit  oUiav  rip^  bv6iiaT%.  Tirov  *UmwnB%  m,wJk» 
clearly  showing  that  Jastns  was  Titus,  ie.,  Titus  tb«  Jutl. 
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its  membership  was  Gentile,  while  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue was  Jew,  and  they  persecuted  and  would  have 
overwhelmed  and  driven  him  and  the  band  of  brothers 
from  Oorinth,  had  Seneca's  brother,  the  major,  not  in- 
terfered. The  Crispus,  who  took  Paul  into  the*  little 
House  hard  by,  was  Titus  himself,  and  the  reported 
name,  Justus,  was  only  an  adjective  qualifying  him  as 
Titus  the  Just" 

This  Titus  was  a  Hellenistic  Greek  and  not  a  Jew. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  spread  of  the  Word  of  prom- 
ise and  is  supposed  to  have  traveled  a  good  deal  for  the 
cause.  The  rational  view  is  that  he  was  one  of  the 
crowned  lords  or  responsible  managers  for  a  guild,  do- 
ing business  in  those  parts  and  that  he  used  his  influ- 
ence wisely  in  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  among 
the  converted  unions.  He  is  now  supposed  to  have 
ended  his  life  in  Crete.** 

This  senseless  tergiversation  which  should  rank  with 
the  pious  frauds,  and  is  excused  only  in  the  "harmonis- 
tic  renderings,"  which  mollify  a  lie  into  a  policy,  is  out- 
done in  several  places  where  the  lord  is  turned  into  a 
God.*^  This  is  precisely  what  we  should  have  looked 
for,  coming  as  it  did,  from  the  prelates  who  had  ruled 
out  Clement,  and  the  Logia  of  Matthew,  because  they 
treated  the  real,  original,  economic  Christianity. 

From  a  point  of  view  of  our  argument  the  name 
Tychious  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  evidence  of 
the  christian  plant  into  the  Solonic  brotherhoods  and 
the  economical  uses  to  which  Christianity  turned  the 
kurios  and  the  House  of  the  Lord.    We  have  just  seen 

»  "TiTov  'Iov<rTov."  Cf.  Smith,  Btfr.  Diet.,  pp.  8205-8270.  who,  for  some 
onMen  cause,  fails  to  admit  this,  thoagh.  at  the  same  time,  showing  that 
he  is  endorsing  a  bad  or  perhaps  dishonest  translation  from  the  original, 
which  haa  Tcrov.  It  shoald  read:  **And  he  departed  and  went  into  a  cer- 
tain man's  house  named  Titus  the  lust,  one  who  had  been  converted." 
Titus  was  not  a  Jew,  but  a  Hellenistic  Greek :  both  parents  being  Gentiles. 
He  was  an  advocate  and  doer  of  the  economic.  He  was  a  worker.  He 
sided  with  Paul  afterwards  in  putting  down  the  Corinthian  abominations. 
See  our  careful  statement  pointed  to  in  index,  Titus  made  it  his  great 
mission  to  relieve  wants;  Smith.  Bib,  Diet.,  p.  8207,  and  managed  most  of 
the  contributory  labor,  lending  aid  toludea,  etc. 

HPaskley,  Travels  in  CreU,  I..  6.  175.  "On  the  old  site  of  Gortyna  is  a 
ruined  church  of  ancient  and  solid  masonry,  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Titus,  and  where  service  is  yet  celebrated."  Titus  was  in  close  organisa- 
tion with  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

n  Critical  readers,  such  as  scholarly  ministers,  may  find  plenty  of  in- 
stances where  xvaiot  is  rendered  by  ^co«.  The  tergiversation  Is  harmonistie 
with  the  church  but  not  with  Christianity,  for  often  the  word  cvpcetis  thus 
changed  from  its  original  meaning  as  a  man  directing  the  anion  and  scto- 
ftUy  has  no  reference  to  God  whatever. 
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that  Grescens^  instead  of  being  as  some  commentators 
imagine,  a  personage  of  high  estate  and  an  officer  in 
the  optimist  ranks,  was  a  slave  or  freedman  and  also  a 
courier  for  the  army  of  Bome ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  high  estate  in  the  plebeian  fraternities.  Ex- 
actly the  same  can  be  said  of  both  Tychicus  and  his 
friend  Onesimus  who  acted  as  carriers  for  Paul's  letters. 
The  three  men  worked  together.  Onesimus  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon.  He  procured  !iis  emancipation 
probably  through  the  cooperation  of  the  guild  or  union 
over  which  Philemon  presided,  in  compliance  with  the 
aged  methods  of  such  organizations 
'  To  Tychicus  is  accredited  the  work  of  distributing, 
and  even  of  helping  to  write  the  Pauline  epistles."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  did  not  write  them.  The 
particular  one  here  meant  is  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.  We  begin  by  referring  to  the  correct  estimate 
made  by  Dr.  Bamsay  regarding  the  danger  of  attend- 
ing to  such  work.  All  through  pro-consular  Bome 
there  were  at  that  time  military  spies  ferreting  out  the 
christians  of  whom  the  Bomans  were  becoming  very 
jealous.  Many  had  already  been  driven  out  of  Bome 
and  it  was  known  that  such  exiles  were  settling  down 
among  the  unions  of  Asia  Minor."  M.  Le  Blant  has  also 
*8een  with  a  keen  insight  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
searching  espionage  both  the  unions  and  the  christians 
had  to  live  under  a  set  of  signs  and  a  system  of  occult- 
ism or  they  might  at  any  moment  be  arrested.  To  read 
their  inscriptions  correctly,  as  they  are  still  found,  the 
epigraphists  have  worked  out  a  full  set  of  their  signs 
and  symbols  whereby  to  analytically  do  it  and  thus  dis- 
tinguish whether  they  were  christian  or  pagan.  A  fine 
illustration  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  chris- 
tians to  outwit  the  spies,  is  recorded  in  the  Body  of 
Oreek  Inscriptions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,** 

19  CbfoM.,  ad^n,:    "  Upht  KoXoxrvatlt  iypa^fi  awh  'Pwfiiff  ita  Tvxucov  km 

'Ovi|9CMov."    On  this,  see  Lightfoot,  Colou.^  pp.  87  and  281-2,  text  and  note. 

1* Ramsay.  CiL  Bi>A,  Pki^.,  II.j,  p^.,  488-90,    and  in  many  other  places; 

Miff  X«P«*'*'*  This  epitaph  wants  to  hide  from  the  police  and  the  outside 
worla,  the  fact  that  its  tablet  stands  for  a  membership  of  some  brother- 
bood.  whose  trade  and  whose  list  of  names,  together  with  their  beloved 
manager,  a  female,  no  person  is  permitted  to  know  except  the  tarvlvors 
themselves. 

»CIG.  S8B7t.  Ramaav,  CSL  Blth.  J*rtia.,  II.,  p.  489,  in  showing  their  se- 
OTit  and  bidiag  propeoaiuee,  dtes  CIO.  W7t,  L.W.  780.  whieh  appears  to 
b«  as  ofdinary  inscription  as  at  first  pabHshed.     It  reads:  Xfl^^itr  «i  T^r 
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and  admirably  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  explaiiiB 
that  they  resorted  to  the  occultism  of  the  secret  veil 
and  splendidly  succeeded  in  fooling  the  sneaking  spies. 
The  statement  bearing  such  information  as  is  given  in 
our  note  is  unsatisfactory;  but  fortunately  M.  Perrot 
made  a  more  searching  examination  of  the  stone  and 
observed  a  cross  at  the  top  marking  the  religion  of  the 
deceased,  while  masons'  tools  lay  inscribed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone,  indicating  the  occupation.  We  then 
observe  that  Euphron  and  Onesimus  are  christian 
names;  while  Tatiasand  Asclepiades,  though  only  ordi- 
nary pagan  names,  are  often  used  by  christians.  In 
Oaul,  M.  Le  Blant  mentions  a  number  of  slabs*^  and  en- 
deavors with  a  good  deal  of  success,  to  work  out  their 
system  of  hiding,  both  in  life  and  death.*^  In  further  il- 
lustration of  this  hiding,  necessitated  by  great  dangers 
attending  and  always  threatening  these  poor  downtrod- 
den people,  we  may  here  give  as  examples,  the  styles  of 
monogram  and  other  blinds  which  the  christianized  un- 
ions used. 

With  our  description  of  Tychicus  the  news  and  letter 
carrier,  we  shall  nave  to  carry  with  us  Onesimus,  tiie 
runaway  slave.  He  had  left  l^hilemon  of  Colossse,  es- 
caped to  Home,  had  fallen  in  with  the  now  imprisoned 
Paul  which  is  A.D.  62,  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Their 
province  of  a  post  office  function  was  Asia  Minor. 
Phoebe,  a  woman,  carried  his  letter  to  the  Bomans  from 
Ceuchreanear  Corinth:  Titus  and  Luke  did  it  for  the 
Corinthians  and  Epaphroditus  did  the  work  for  his  let- 
ter to  the  Philippians.  The  utmost  secrcy  was  espe- 
cially necessary  at  this  momenti"     Paul,  who  for  a 

ikt  *AvitKTfni9ii  r^ rixv^  mi  iaurott  ^wrrct.  'Omf^ifiof  [k«1  ....]  this  Ucooa 
included  the  names  of  the  members  of  which  wo  are  unfortunately  de- 
prived. There  was  fear  of  the  police.  Then  the  inscription  continues: 
rovf  iavrmvyovMU  ici  rhv  i^jg^o^  iTtliarivap,  So  again  in  the  CIG..  SB67^ 
ikaiat  ^iX4pmfro%  col  q  6tiva  Uvroif  iri  ^mvrt%  ic«l  Tv)(iici»t  icat  'Afifu^  ra  Tina  «»■ 
ritv'  aal  Ai|fii|rpio«  cuScA^,  cat  Zmrut^  cat  AraA«m|  rimv^  ikwiifki^  X^f"^'  *HAf 
Of  Aanhrot,  Tvxucbv  a^A^r  crei)fti|<rc.  In  the  same  Book  of  Greek  Inscrip* 
tions,  no.  88B7  > :  Tart^f  Tv^iKov  r^  8clri  ai^pi.  It  has  about  the  same  es* 
planation  as  for  8867 b,  ie.,  it  belongs  in  the  same  place. 

n  Le  Blant,  Jmer.  de  la  OamU,  Vol..  II.,  pp.  197.  856.  146  288,  811;  ToL 
I.,  p.  866.  showing  his  scrutiny  in  working  out  these  secrets. 

n  CIG.,  8867*.   reads:     "a.  'Ev^pmv  cat  Tart4«  'KomkifmUZ^rmHmv^  bs^ 

4aam>i«  ^mnmn*    b.  *0in^t|i0« rove  cavTMV  yoyctf   aat  rby  aacA^bv  cm- 

fiiirap." 

ti  We  eanaot  better  illustrate  this  significant  though  little  known  n«tb> 
od  of  covering  the  agitators'  propaganda  and  screening  them  from  danger, 
than  by  presenting  Dr.  Rsmsaj's  carefullT  elaborated  explanation  inaraN 
page  plate.  CMCei  omd  BUkapriet  pf  Pknfgia,  Vol.  IL,  pp.  686-7:  372.  (R.  189 
t»l).    lahekU.  CIG.  80(»o.  dnmont.  187.  *AA^  U^^JmifT  nm'XmikwnMm 
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short  time  enjoyed  some  favor  with  Nero,  had  made 
friendship  witn  the  great  and  gifted  Seneca  destined 
to  die  under  this  monarch's  jealous  rage,  was  at  this 
moment  losing  hope  and  had  but  a  few  more  weeks 
to  liye.  The  two  letter  carriers  performed  their  work 
faithfully. 

But  how  did  they  do  it  ?  This  is  the  important  ques- 
tion. They  could  not  haye  gone  forth  boldly  on  the 
high  roads  with  a  considerab^  bundle  of  papyrus  or  of 
pergamen  in  their  hands  which  written  in  plain  Greek, 
would  have  cost  them  dearly  if  detected.  jQyen  to  this 
day  such  a  carrier  in  that  same  part  would  be  arrested 
unless  furnished  with  a  strong  passport  How  did  they 
get  their  passports  ?  They  were  both  of  lowly  degree, 
Onesimus,  nothing  but  a  runaway  slave;  the  govern- 
ment rangers  were  constantly  looking  for  and  arresting 
such.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Under  the  great  Solonic 
statute  there  was,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  one 
powerful  officer  representing  each  trade  union,  eight  of 
which  were  enumerated,  and  each  one  so  specified  hav- 
ing a  number  of  kindred  trades.  Those  men  repre- 
sented the  valuable  industries  of  the  country  and  each 
of  them  was  honored  with  splendid  crowns,  and  exempt 
from  most  of  the  manual  work,  but  legally  responsible 
before  the  police  and  the  law  for  everything  his  union 
did.  Thev  were  the  celebrated  immunes  of  the  ancient 
world.**  ft  is  thoroughly  recorded  that  the  immunes 
under  the  great  Solonio  dispensation  were  exempt  from 
military  duty  and  that  they  were  accorded  many  privi- 
leges. 

Dr.  Lightfoot,  after  remarking  that  Tychicus  was 
charged  by  Paul  to  deliver  his  messages  in  Asia  Minor 

vmuA  ftvrov  titKrip^g,  xi  Miyvo^iAy  xijAvKArfviM^g  JYT^roif,  xi  olf  «vrb«  wtpCmp 
BQvAi|#g.      Ei  64  Tif  ivixctpfhrct  dtivoi  inpov,   ivrmi   mirr^  vpbt  t^v    lifcovv 

M  Gorias,  Mon.  Hve  Cobmb.,  p.  06.  in  qnotlng  the  inscription  of  Tjrran- 
■ns,  the  emancipated  slave  who  daring  the  reign  of  Claadiua  was  an  Im- 
mnno  who  gave  and  dedicated  the  columbariom:  **Tyrannas  Vema.  Tab. 
apparitor  sacria  omnium  immunis."  etc.  On  the  qnality  of  the  immune,  Co- 
nns remarlw:   " ac  propria  significatio  hujus  vocis  immunis  affera- 

tnr.  Neque  enim  ea  nunc  primum  prodit  in  lucem ;  quum  in  vetustis  in* 
scriptis  saxis,  plurea  immunes  facti  legantur  varum  in  quo  consistat  immn- 
nitas  Ubertis  data,  da  qua  hactenus  viri  docU  siluere.  profecto  hand  facile 
dietn  est.  Immnnitaa  igitur  dnplici  modo  considerari  potest;  vel  in  quan- 
tum ad  rem  eivilem;  vel  ad  rem  tacram;    plurea  vero  sunt  causae  qnibns 

variis  personia  dari  potnit Immunius  quoque  dabatur  non  modo  Pro- 

vinciia,  mooiciplist  coloniif ,  magistratibus*  eollegiis*  varum  etiam  viiia  op- 
time  d«  lladtm  medtis  j  vel  pro  aliquo  temporis  spatio»  vel  parpatno." 
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or  prooonstdar  Asia,  says:  ^The  two  names,  Tjchicns 
and  Oneaimus  occur  in  proximity  in  the  Phrygian  in- 
scriptions found  at  Altentasb,  Benisoa."*"  Now,  if  the 
churches  of  proconsular  Asia  were  planted  in  the  eranoi 
as  claimed,  Tychicus,  as  well  as  Onesimus  after  his  en- 
franchisement, could  have  been  yery  important  and  re- 
sponsible kurioi,  not  only  at  Golossffi  and  the  towns  on 
tne  Lycus,  but  all  over  Asia  Minor,  and  so  come  into 
the  inscriptions  of  the  masons,  dyers  and  others. 

Our  suspicion  that  the  House  of  Philemon,  the  re- 
puted owner  of  the  slave  Onesimus  was  not  a  private 
one  but  the  temple  of  a  guild,  is  strongly  borne  out  bv 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  converted  under  some  occult 
circumstances  by  Paul ;  but  as  this  apostle  refused  to 
have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  economic  side 
of  the  movement,  carefully  confining  himself  to  the 
spiritual  although  obliged  to  use,  plant  into  and  re- 
ceive sustenance  from  Uiese  unions,  we  are  left  quite 
in  the  dark.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  secret  so- 
cieties, besides  furnishing  their  members,  male  and  fe- 
male, bond  and  free  with  food  at  a  common  table,  doth- 
ing,  work,  housing  and  entertainment,  likewise  se- 
cured the  enfranchisement  of  their  slave  members,  long 
before  and  long  after  the  Advent.  Philemon  was  a  re- 
sponsible director  of  some  powerful  guild  or  union  at 
Colossffi.  He  was  lord  of  a  household,**  and  certainly 
in  the  capacity  in  which  we  find  him,  a  great  man« 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  he  was  invested  with 
this  power  by  the  law,  making  his  dignity,  ^'kuriou," 
under  the  Solonic  dispensation  as  seen  in  tne  fragment 
preserved  in  the  Digest. 

Another  great  character  who  must  likewise  necessa- 
rily go  along  with  us  is  the  celebrated  Papias,  whose 
book,  the  Expositio  Oraculorum,  is  completely  lost 
Every  evidence  extant  shows  that  this  lost  worK  must 

«  BOck.,,CIG.,  8857 r,  "Aaaaf  «tA^pwTOf  not  n  ^tra  «vTOt«  M  <wvrft  kmTvt 
%jAt  Kol  'A^ifnia  rA  riicva  avritV  Koi  Ai|fti}rpiOf  «5cA^,  jcot  SMTurf  xm*  *Ar«Mvr| 
riicp^  ftt^ftiff  X^P^'  *HAto«  Aarviror,  Tvyuebr  aitK^v  irci|iife«,'*  More  than  a 
dozen  ioAcriptions  already  found  at  Altentash  Benisoa,  all  repreaeatiaf  ob- 
iona.  show  that  this  place  was  a  hive  of  indastnr. 

MLlghtfoot,  CkUkm.:  Ti}xar'  oUovvov  c««cAif«(f.  '^Philemop  bad  placed 
his  honse,"  ie.  otKio,  honored  a»d  enlarf^ed  in  the  N.  T.  with  the  title  of 
txicAfo-to,  **at  the  disposal  of  the  christians  at  Colosaa  for  their  reOfioas 
and  tooial  gatherings/'  But  this  'very  Honse  was  standing  and  alao  preb* 
abl  J  the  temple  and  ont-housea  and  the  grave-rard,  when  "nieodoret  vnrots^ 
abent  A.D.  Wk    "U^tv  «  ctra  (h  ^^X^tuM9^  rac  KoA^evcr.    K«l  i  oUt«  «  aM 
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have  expounded  tihe  full  eoononiio  scheme  of  tbe  early 
christiamty  aa  origiuallj  formulated  ia  the  plan  of  bu- 
vatioD  of  JeeuB.  A  fragment  of  this  book  attributed  to 
EpaphroB,  or  aa  some  aay  Fapiaa,  cornea  down  to  us 
tlurough  EusebiuB,  who  quoted  the  paaaage  relating  to 
the  great  advantages  of  Bocialiem  over  competing  indi- 
Tidu&liBm."  The  valuable  book  of  Epaphros  gave  the 
rules  of  socialism  aa  laid  down  b^  Peter  and  John,  and 
which  we  are  afraid  Paul  suppressed  or  if  not  Paul  him- 
self, the  prelates  who  afterwards  came  and  drove  out 
and  burned  the  vestiges  of  that  grand  culture  planted 
by  the  early  fathers. 

This  EpaphroB  or  Epaphroditus  was  a  christiati  ora- 
tor at  GoloBBce,  under  Philemon  and  his  church  was  a 
union  of  the  brotherhood.  It  Is  believed  that  he  con- 
verted  the  freedman  Epictetua  who  gave  philosophioal 
dissertations  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  make  of  this 
cluster  of  manufacturing  cities  on  the  Lyons,  another 
Athens.  However,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  great  lame 
orator  was  ever  converted.  Epaphros  is  credited  with 
the  dangerous  but  honored  task  of  caning  Paul's  letter 
to  the  Philippians,  and  thua,  like  Tychicus,  of  being  an- 
ottier  poet  omoe  messenger  for  the  early  movement" 
An  insoription  has  been  found,  and  is  much  oommented 
on  of  late  years,  which  is  recorded  in  the  body  of  Qreek 
insoriptions  under  number  d866t.  It  was  discovered 
ftt  Trajanapolis,  is  very  aged  and  winterwom.  but  legi- 
ble enough  to  exhibit  three  important  names,  two  of 
vhich  are  in  our  canonical  Bcnptures  and  the  other 
apooryphaL  Theae  namea  are  Papias,  Trophymns  and 
l^yohicuB." 

EpapbTH,  Leaaoot,  Frag»iml,  It.,  troiu.t^  ^uto-JAoiM  AMvi.   Fr^. 
™.  .  „f ,         ,„™».    » -  ,,       .......  I  ^v^ 

a|r»ln  IftOOo'™"  '  K^nholVirfniindK".™  wild  i5d*au(^rad 
DWU  ot  tha  immsDu  Iralu  a(  locliliim  ■■  CDinparad  with  the   %tittt} 
tfalURm  tha  workmtD  now  [saliiss. 

M.Pbillppiani.    Bpiphrodilui  ciriiad  Ihlt  meMifa  trcim  Roisab  A.D.  (B 

MClG..3Sai;i:  '■n>ni<HT(H>«.Mi.<uTv:tu>t."  Waddlsftoii.  In  La  Bu, 
biar..    718.    (all*  a*  Ihal  ll  i>  horn  TcijiDnpolii.  uid   bsloD«(  to  Ihe  >«*<■ 

tha  mjtipb  wai.  c 
\n  A.t)>  A  or  n.  ID 
brotharhoM.  But 
lHiik«  dnt  Id  US.  E 


iMiLt  of  the  cood  time  eomiDi  Id  which  "tIiim  aball  irow  hav 

IS,  B..^u  laOOO  braachei.  and  each  briDch  10,000  twign  and  — <- —<- 

laOOOahoDM;    ud  ersrr  one  of  Iba  iboola    10,000  cTiuterai 
oloatar,  10.000  (rapai :  aDd  evarr  arapa  wMD 
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Tychicus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Paul's  letter  carrier, 
and  journeyed  the  distance  from  Rome  to  Ephesus  for 
that  purpose.  Trophemus  is  a  well-known  name  in  the 
Bible,  being  mentioned  repeatedly.  He  traveled  with 
Tychicus  and  Paul  on  long  joumeyings.  He  was  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  great  riot  when  Paul  was 
denounced  as  a  ring-leader  of  Uie  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 
It  is  now  as  much  as  proved  th,at  the  two  names  occur- 
ring on  the  inscription  3865i  are  no  other  than  genuine 
mentions  of  these  men.  Furthermore,  they  blindly 
bring  out  the  information  that  they  represent  a  guild 
of  the  dyers.'*  We  shall  now  bring  in  evidence  as 
proof  of  the  dense  mist  under  which  these  labor  organ- 
izations were  befogged,  the  alreadv  celebrated  and  much 
debated  inscription  of  one  which  is  described  by  Dr. 
Ramsay. 

This  is  No.  3857t  in  the  Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions. 
Similar  specimens  have  been  found  by  M.  Le  Blant  in 
Italy  and  Guul.  There  was  found  at  Altentash  Benisoa 
the  ancient  ruin  in  southwest  Phrygia,  near  Palestine 
and  not  far  from  the  sea,  in  what  we  have  distinguished 
as  a  hive  of  christianized  trade  and  labor  unions  all  de- 
stroyed and  annihilated  as  we  shall  show,  by  the  terri- 
ble massacre  of  Diocletian,  a  stone,  whose  lettering 
from  outside  appearance  was  read  as  a  strictly  pagan 
inscription."  Closer  inspection,  however,  showed  that 
it  had  a  cross  on  the  top,  proving  it  to  be  christian  and 
certain  mason's  tools  such  as  the  trowel  which  lay  at  the 
bottom,  proved  likewise  that  the  Euphron,  Tatias  and 
Onesimus  it  mentioned  were  not  only  masons  but  repre^ 
sented  the  masons'  trade  organization  in  considerable 
numbers.  Thus  the  christians  were  glad  to  find  refuge 
and  a  pleasant,  congenial  and  inviting  nest  among  tiie 
old  Solonic  unions,  driving  at  that  time  the  industries 

wit  has  been  found  that  CIC.  nos.  3867 «.  3867 r,  8865 i.  2918.  3866.  16S. 
3495,  8178,  83M,  dyers.  8846,  8846*.  8847.  8827.  8846  P.  3879.  30SS.  9908.  3B68, 
3982,  as  well  as  Moratorius,  pp.  DCCCCXIII..  MCCCXCIV..  MMLV..  are 
all  unions  under  the  Solonic  law.  The  archaeologists  err  a  trifle  in  de- 
nominating them  guilds.    The  term  should  be  trade  union. 

n  CIG.  3857<:  "  ES^p«y  mi  TarMf  *A0'«Ai|Via3ij  r^  rimnf  <wvrf«.  Ov^* 
fAOf  xal  _— — .  runt  cavrwr  yovctt  itk  a^X^r  trct|«.i)a-av.  "At  firat,"  says 
Ramsay,  (M.  BUk.  P%ryg.,  II.,  p.  489,  no.  866,  "it  was  passed  off  as  in  or- 
dinary pagan  inscription."  But  fortunately,  M.  Perrot.,  JlqsJoroMo  Artk,  4* 
la  Ociake^  p.  18^  made  a  fresh  copy,  and  observed  the  cross  at  the  top, 
marking  the  religion  of  the  deceased,  while  mason's  tools  at  the  hottoai. 
indicate  the  occupation.  In  id.,  8857 o,  TamU  or  Tanif  la  ths  aoa  of  Tycbi- 
eoa*  This  makes  the  family  to  have  ben  msso&s  br  :nds.  Ths  union 
which  honors  thsm  in  this  epitsph  wss  a  masons'  union. 
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of  the  world  and  living  in  a  perfect  socialism,  which  af- 
ter two  thousand  years,  is  destined,  as  Jesus  intimated, 
to  swell  out  and  cover  and  engross  political  economy 
and  end  in  the  perfect  political  state.  These  beautiful 
specimens  show  the  true  origin  of  socialism  in  our  vale 
of  tears. 

Thus  we  have,  in  bringing  to  the  front  this  one  man 
Tychicus,  accompanied  by  Onesimus  the  post  office 
officals  of  primitive  life,  an  epimelites  or  trade  union 
manager  of  that  great  power  recognized  under  the 
Boman  law  as  authority  working  in  an  occult  function 
with  Christianity,  for  the  spread  of  its  doctrine  that  no 
man  or  woman  who  joined  its  scheme  of  salvation  need 
suffer  if  he  would  work,  earn,  feed  and  be  happy  at  the 
common  board. 

In  our  dissertation  on  Tychicus,  we  must  therefore 
train  such  Biblical  characters  as  Tropbemus,"  Apphias, 
Onesimus  and  Philemon  into  line  because  they  were  in 
a  certain  respect,  all  associated  together.  We  are  leap- 
ing into  no  wild  conclusion  when  we  argue  that  these 
men  had  each  his  functions  mapped  out  to  him  by  the 
business  union  over  whose  economical  interests  he  pre- 
sidetl,  and  that  when  that  warm,  thrifty,  nest-like  broth- 
erhood became  converted  to  the  new  Word  of  promise 
and  undertook  the  unctions  work  of  culture,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  old-time  habits,  they  were  more 
than  ever  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  their  burial 
clause  in  the  law  and  present  in  their  visible  phases  of 
life  only  the  sepulchral  drapery  of  death  and  the  tomb. 
Dr.  Lightioot  nas  deftly  told  us  that:  ''the  christians 
were  first  recognized  by  the  Boman  government  as  col- 
leges of  burial,  and  protected  by  this  recognition,  doubt- 
less held  their  meetings  for  religious  worship.''  And  he 
clearly  recognizes  in  the  same  sentence  that  they  held 
these  meetings  in  their  own  temples  with  which  they 
were  invariably  provided,  when  he  adjoins,  that:  ''there 
is  no  dear  example  of  a  separate  building  set  apart  for 
christian  worship  within  tne  limits  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire before  the  third  century."" 

tt  Sea  indcoB  to  this  Vol.  Trophemus  etc,  for  iotcriptions  foood  men- 
tioninc  these  oames  as  officers  in  trade  unions.  They  are  now  regarded  ttr 
several  of  the  most  penetrating  inscription  readers,  as  the  very  same  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Bible. 

••  We  cannot  do  better  for  onr  argnmeot  than  to  here  repeat  this  an- 
thor's,  own  illnstration  snbatantiatiac  this:  .i*.  zii..  72:  IwtJiAp  rl  ^kdw 
hd  T)|Fr  ola^ay  t^  HmfiU^ tfd  fw  Umvm  cnmfdpo49M4>'0».  4b.tJL    and 
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The  new  word  of  promise  had  one  of  its  principtdaad 
ffreatest  charms,  in  that  it  gave  all  the  down-ixodden 
branch  of  mankind  a  soul,  a  right  to  marry  and  have  a 
family,  and  a  right  to  aspire  to  full  man  and  woman- 
hood— great  thoughts,  fraught  with  hopes  and  blessed- 
ness. The  old  gods  and  godesses  adorned  by  these  So- 
Ionic  unions  from  early  ages  down,  and  subscribed  to 
as  divinities,  had  never  offered  them  this.  They  had 
dared  to  hope  for  the  advent  of  theit  long-expected  pa- 
gan messiah,  but  alas,  he  or  she  had  never  come  and 
uieir  condition,  especially  just  at  the  close  of  the  eon- 
quests,  was  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  They 
were  disappointed*  They  were  reasonable  and  listened 
to  the  glad  tidings  of  great  jay,  and  endorsed  the  new 
Word  of  promise  which  Cybele,  Minerva,  Eotytto  and 
Dionysus  never  gave  Thus  it  was  the  poor  and  lowlv 
and  not  the  high-born  and  wealthy  class  who  consti- 
tuted the  original  Christianity.  It  was  not  in  finely 
built  churches  they  planted,  but  in  the  old,  omnipresent 
pre-christian  kuriakse,  one  of  which,  as  thousands  of 
their  chiseled  monuments  testify,  belonged  to  each  of 
the  brotherhoods  under  the  Solonic  law. 

But,  as  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  entrance  into 
a  Solonic  eranos,  and  impossible,  unless  the  candidates^ 
after  a  veritable  dokimasia  or  scrutiny,  proved,  that,  he 
or  she  was  hagios,  eusebes,  and  agathos,  **  or  moraQy 
pure,  honest,  not  covetous,  but  good,  he  could  not  en- 
ter any  more  than  a  camel  could  enter  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle.  But  fortunately  for  the  aspirant  there  vras 
a  door.  In  the  union  this  door  was  the  thura  tou  ku- 
riou,  passage  to  the  lord.  In  the  later  initiation  it  was 
the  thura  tou  kuriou,  the  door  of  Jesus.**    Until  this 

Jfom.,  zri.,  14,  15:  ro^t  avv  avroic  oJcA^oi^.  ro«^  vv¥  mvrolt  vdrrut  i^novt. 
Here  the  ayto<  of  the  old  pre-cbristian  unions  comes  in.  See  Chsp.  XII I.« 
fiutim.  And  vet  again,  Clement.  Reoogii,t  z.,  71:  "Theopbilas..domot  soa 
ingentem  basilicam  ecclesis  nomine  consecraret.**  Tbese  basilica  are  now 
coming  to  ligbt  from  under-gronnd  Rome,  as  the  secret  school  rooms  of 
these  very  bnrial  unions,  a  thing  made  possible  by  the  abore-mentiooed 
burial  clause  already  described. 

M  **  *Ayio«  Koi  cvo-c/Siff  Kol  aya&6t.**  This  law  of  the  unions,  was  discov- 
ered on  the  now  celebrated  stone,  Rangabd.  Anti^tSt  HUMnifmm,  no.  861, 
lines  9,  24.  Supra,  p.  SOO;  CIG.,  180,  It  is  the  great  V6fi.4>t  tpavtcrwv,  Fooc, 
A*$,  Al.,  no.  20,  p.  209.  It  reads:  "*0  i^x^P***^^  ''^*-  *  yp«##MT«vc  cat 
ol  ro/i^  Kflu  vvi^ueoA'^    SvrttcMf  6i  o6roi  cAi|p«»r04  cara  «TOt  X**P^<  ***  'P*' 

atone  is  litre  We- 
kao  and  iUegibla.  ~ 

M  Ignatins  to 
Fstfaer:  •vpa  tov  wmpm 


Xirdm  rov  ipdvov,  ^itfAunfM«»«<  vale  ScirAalf.  K.T.A.     The  atone  it  hire  oro- 
aad  iUagibla. 
M  Ifutins  to  the  Philippiaaa,  ohap.    tl.,  M:    *'H6  it  the  door  of  ih* 
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memorable  reyolution  in  human  ethics  the  poor  had  no 
Father.  The  Boman  gens  law  of  primogeniture  was 
opposed  to  it  It  would  lead  to  equalization.  The 
touch  of  a  workman  was  regarded  as  a  taint  He  had 
not  eyen  a  promise  of  immortality.  He  was  cursed.  Je- 
sus, the  new  and  last  messiah,  was  his  first  promise 
and  it  yielded  the  socially  submerged  millions  a  mighty 
comfort. 

Uprightness  was  the  prerequisite  as  in  contrast  with 
our  present  political  thieves  and  legalized  rascals.  Le- 
galized under  the  common  generalities  of  Solonism, 
tiiey  tended  toward  purity.  They  had  laws  of  their 
own;  were  goyemed  bpr  rules  of  their  own;  and  eyen 
had  strict  laws  against  immorality,  cpnspiracy,  all  forms 
of  wrong  doing  and  were  growing  to  be  self-ruling 
and  correct**  Their  celebrated  thura  tou  theou,  door  of 
Jesus,  as  it  was  later  known  in  christian  times,  meant  in 
reality,  nothing  other  than  this  leaping  the  rigid  and 
to  some,  impassable  bar  of  initiation;'^  and  it  is  now 
known  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  as  conyersion  and 
joining  the  church.  In  the  days  of  Tychicus,  Phile- 
mon, Trophemus  and  Epaphros  it  meant  more;  it  meant 
the  economic  membership  as  well ;  for  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  passing  the  dokimasia  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  brotherhood,  furnished 
immediately  with  something  to  do,  and  invited  to  the 
common  table  and  all  the  bounties  of  fraternity.    This 

MWo  have  several  inscriptions  which  lajrdown  their  inside  law  against 
disorders.  They  were  willing  under  the  original  terms  of  the  Solonic  law, 
to  follow  that  statute;  they  followed  the  civil  and  political  eiisting  forms; 
ther  used  vo^tof  for  law  or  rule;  dLyopa  for  meeting;  ifm^tV^tara  for  aecisions 
and  resolutions;  managers  and  rulers  were  apxovrts.  Demosth.,  Pro  Qmma, 
1 860.  Dr.  Oehler  has  Kindly  furnished  us,  in  his  manuscript,  the  follow 
ing  references: 

In  der  Itanos  lesen  wir  im    Eide  der  Bttrger:    ovd«  ^AAoyofovdc  wr«*- 


luaiw  voiiHrcM  ivl  r^  Kmstimvi,  rat  iroAcov  i|  rmv  iroAirMf,  ovdt  &AAy  wvtwioiiMx 
Bu       '  " 

political  action,  see  tupra,  p.  617,  note  78.    For  an  inscription  of  an  eranos. 


•vdtM."      But   this  must  have  been  some  resolution  against   them  or  pre- 

of  their  own.  regardii 


scribing  for  them  by  outside  citizens.  For  the  one  of  their  own,  regarding 
political  action,  see  tupra,  p.  617,  note  78.  For  an  inscription  of  an  eranos, 
giving  its  self-constituted  rules  against  riot,  see  Foucart,  Au.  Bd.,  p.  42: 
"Si  quelqu'  un  excite  des  batailles  ou  des  tumultes,  qn'  il  soit  chassd  de 
1'  6rane.'*  For  the  Greek  text  of  this  important  find,  see  id.,  no.  20,  lines 
40-2 :  "Be  dc  rif  fi^X'*  4  dopv/8ovt  tctk¥uv  ^ot'yotro,  CK/ioAAcVi^w  rov  iparov."  The 
same  severe  rule  of  the  Roman  collegia  appears  in  the  typical  inscription 
of  Lanuvium:  "Si  quia  autem  in  opprobrium  alteralterius  dizerlt,  aut 
tnmnltuatus  fnerit  ei  multa  esto,  HS.  N."  and  considerable  more.  See 
Vol.  I.,  p.  807.  Aeain.  Oehler.  M8S.:  "Erwtthnt  werden:  0'VM»Moo'tat  in 
einer  Inschrlft  aus  K^rsa  auf  Kypros:  Le  Bas,  III.,  2767,  dann  in  Kibyra: 
Le  Bas,   III.,  1212:  KaroAi^arra  wv^i».09im»  ftryoAify  r«  ft^i^ra  Avirovvar  rnv 

•T  It  meant  what  it  said ;  ^pa  rov  cyotov,  ie.,  the  door  to  the  lord,  way 
to  the  man  at  tne  helm  of  the  union  woere  plenty  was,  and  dangers  were 
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great  economy,  was,  carried  out  as  afterwards  agreed 
upon  by  Peter,  James,  Paul  and  Titus  at  Jerusalem." 
l^ere  tney  all  agreed,  after  the  experieuce  with  Deme- 
trius and  the  silversmiths  whose  unions  had  protested 
against  the  narrow  and  bigoted  preaching  of  Paul, 
threatening  to  throw  the  multitudes  of  worlmien  out  of 
employment.  They  agreed  nnd  Paul  dropped  it.  The 
episode  of  Diotrephes  belongs  here.  At  tnat  moment 
there  was  started  a  great  wrangle  about  the  gnostic 
homoousian  or  which  in  fact  was  little  other  than  a  dis- 
cussion protracted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  over 
this  word.  It  meant  equal  distribution  of  property; 
for  ousia  is  the  Greek  for  possessions  or  property,  and 
homos,  also  homoios  prefixed  makes  this  remarkable 
word  which  caused  a  discussion  lasting  centuries  with 
the  Onostica  It  was  a  compound,  born  at  that  very 
time;  for  though  we  have  the  two  words  in  common 
use  in  the  classics,  we  fail  to  find  the  compound  in  use 
before  the  wrangling  oyer  it  set  in.  The  whole  Onostio 
embroglio  was  fallacious,  misleading,  useless  and  not 
worthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  old  Solonic  law  which  centuries  before  had  cre- 
ated and  legalized  the  unions,  made  a  special  provision 
that  the  property  belonging  to  them  should  be  held  in 
common  and  should  belong  to  no  one  person  but  to  all 
alike.  It  was  ratified  at  Borne  and  occupied  a  line  of 
statutory  scripture  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  ••  When 
probed  down  it  will  be  found  that  about  this  time  the 
guilds  of  the  Solonic  and  Numan  dispensation  were  pos- 
sessed of  much  property.  Dion  Oassius  has  told  us 
that  Domitian  and  Nerva  ^  killed  the  members,  as  we 
have  proved,  and  confiscated  their  ousia  or  property. 

M  Acts,  XV.,  19,  29.  The  Epistle  of  James  tonches  strongly  upon  this 
celebrated  agreement  and  reconciliation. 

s»  Dirksen»  Zwdlf  Ta/dn,  "  Der  Rbmische  Staat  vergOnnto  nrsprinfflich 
lediglich  den  Gewerben,  die  den  Bedttrfnissen  des  Kriegos  and  des  Gottes- 
dienntes  canftchst  frOhnten,  seinen  unmittelbaren  Schats  and  aine  sallM- 
stUndige  Communalverfassung." 

*o  Dion  Cass.,  LXVIII.,  1.  The  modern  writers  are  all  agreed  that  he 
means  the  chr.  It  was  immediately  after  Domitian's  persecntion  qnoted  in 
Section  VomiUan,  from  Dion,  LXVIL,  14.  and  shows  that  Nerva  also  per- 
secuted, or  at  least,  killed  many  chr.  In  the  quotation  referred  to,  plain 
mention  is  made  of  their  property,  Dion  calls  oveia:  "Kal  h  Ncpovat  rmvt 
re  Kptyofttfivvt  ^ir*  ivtfititf  a^^KC,  icai  rovx  i^tvyovrat  Kan^y«*  rv^  rt  fowJUvt 
Ktti  rove  j^cAcv9^povf ,  rove  rote  Jcovorotf  9^p  ciri/lovAc^varraf .  ir^rrae  «ir<jcrtirc. 
K«t  rotf  ft^f  rotovroif  ov|*  oAAo^Ti  ^xAij/uia  iin^4^tp  cirl  rovf  5cov^r«c  ^^«« 
roic  6i  3i|  oAAotf  ovr  airi^ciaf ,  ovr  'loviiutov  fiiov  jrarairtaedai  rtv^K  <n/rcvMfnfVt 
voAAol  Si  mal  tuv  WKO^urnia^rrmVf  Mb^ror  «ara<ftci<n9i|a-ay*    4r  iCt  mu  Vams  9» 
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Bo  here  in  Asia  Minor  they  owned  many  small  proper- 
ties because  there  were  many  organizations.  The  sum 
of  these  petty,  innocent  properties  was  an  immense 
property  which  the  grasping  potentates  got  A  princi- 
pal  office  of  the  deacons  was  to  hold  sacred  this  prop- 
erty belonging  to  each  union/*  Emile  Leyasseur  nints 
to  us  that  the  Roman  trade  unions  were  planted  into  by 
the  christians  down  to  the  days  of  Gratian  and  Hono- 
ius.  He  further  thinks  it  was  enormous,  and  quotes 
the  law,  suppressing  the  yet  remaining  paganism  in  the 
unions  of  wood-workers,  and  others  still  paying  hom- 
age to  pagan  diyinities.^ 

Philemon  was  a  metonym  for  play-actor  and  occurs 
quite  frequently  in  the  inscriptions,  so  that  only  one  or 
two  are  recognized  belonging  to  this  individual  charac- 
ter now  being  considered.^  The  opening  of  Paul's 
noted  letter  to  Philemon.^  A  short  distance  from  the 
old  and  now  demolished  city  of  Colossse,  in  a  town 
called  Aphrodisias  where  these  pleasurable  unions  were 
plentiful  is  found  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
Philemon  as  well  as  Onesimus,  and  it  is  considered  sug- 
gestive of  the  former  influence  of  these  men  in  that  re- 
gion. In  the  same  manner,  these  ancient  records  occur, 
bearing  the  names  of  Epaphros,  Trophemus,  Tychicus, 
and  some  of  them  are  quoted  by  the  epigraphical  critics 
of  our  seminaries  as  having  been  the  identical  ,charac- 
ters  of  Bible  mention.  Their  children  and  their  chil- 
drens'  children  who,  more  tenderly  than  is  usual,  loved 
the  precious  names  of  the  original  founders,  come  like- 

41  Origen.  In  Matth.,  torn,  zvi.,  1 2S,  tpeakiog  of  the  functions  of  the  dta- 
jK»yoc,  aays:  " 'OMtoucoyot  Jiwcovrrcc  ra  r^  ignXnaiaK  XP^I*'^''^'""  This  was  the 
game  hnndreds  of  yean  before  the  christians  beean  to  plant  into  them ;  and 
the  same  names  were  used.     The  deacons  had  charge  of  the  property. 

MLeyaas.,  HUL  OUxu.  Ouv.,  I.,  p.  67:  "II  est  certain  que  lea  colleges  poss^ 
daieot  des  temples  et  des  terrains  oonsacr6s  an  ctalte  d^  one  grande  6t«ndne 

Soisqne  Qratian  et  Honorins  eurent  soin  de  les  mentionner  en  ordonnant 
i  conflscation  de  propri6tte  qal  seryaient  encore  i  la  religion  paKenne:  'Ood 
Tkeod.,  XTi.,  tit.  X..  1.  20,  ann.  415:  "Omnia  locaquae  frediani,  quaedendro- 
phorl,  qox  aingnla  quaeque  nomina  et  professiones  gentilitiae  tenuerunt 
opholis  (epulis)  vel  samptibus  deputata,  Am  est,  hoc  errore  sabmota,  corn* 
pendia  nottrae  domns  snlliTare."  Cicero  distinguishes  between  the  gentile 
and  the  slaTe  races  as  follows:  " Qen tiles  sunt  qui  inter  se  eodem  nomine 
sunt,  qui  ab  ingenuia  oriundi  sunt,  quorum  m^ornm  nemo  servltutem  ser- 
▼irit,  qui  capite  non  sunt  diminuti.'^    Cic,  Top.,  vi..  29. 

4S*tAififM*i'  in  Greek  was  a  play-actor.  Ariatot.,  Bhet,,  III.,  42. 
MLigntfoot.  Colon.,  p.  831,  Greek  text,  reveals  that  Philemon's  House 
was  no  other  than  an  imxMivia  of  the  old  initiateii,  apparently  Dionyaan, 
of  which  Philemon  was  an  archon  or  bishop.  CIG.,  2782:  "6a.  'Air^'ac 
«pXttp«u««  Av(a«,  I^^VP^  ««(  altk^^t  cat  fM|&fii)f  oiryicAiirucMr,  ^lAoir^rpc^of."  «. 
rJi.  Apphiaa  was  chief  priestess  of  the  union,  at  first  a  strictly  pagan* 
bnaineta  concern,  but  afterwards  christianiMd. 
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wise  later,  in  the  tombs  prepared  for  them.  It  ii  a 
strange  hiistory  of  departed  Booialiam. 

In  winding  up  oar  notes  on  Tychicufi  and  his  cele- 
brated companions,  we  must  again  refer  to  Epictetus 
the  cripple  and  emancipated  slave  of  Colossae.  Epaph- 
ras,  his  christianized  friend,  was  a  fellow  prisoner  of 
Paul  at  Rome,  though  he  planted  Christianity  amoDg 
the  unions  of  Hierapolis.  In  A.D.  66  he  was  again  with 
Epictetus  the  morfdist,  who  approached  very  nearly  to 
Christianity.  Though  a  native  of  Hierapolis,  only  seven 
miles  from  Colossse,  they  often  met  and  knew  each 
other.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  both  fellow  initiates  of 
Cybele.  They  both  underwent  long  suffering  for  their 
almost  similar  faith;  in  such  sad,  struggling  advocates 
we  find  these  origins  of  socialism  always  in  the  poor, 
the  unrecognized,  the  lowly.  All  are  seen  to  have  been 
low,  poor  and  mean,  though  they  announced  the  revolu- 
tion. Many  other  yery  suggestive  inscriptions^  occur 
which  are  being  lately  pointed  out  by  the  epigraphists 
as  containing  scripture  names  and  are  listed  aa  guilds 
or  unions. 

Let  us  now  undertake  a  synthetic  analysis  and  histoir 
of  Luke.  Were  it  not  for  the  late  discovery  of  much 
monumental  evidence,  and  had  we  nothing  more  than 
what  has  come  down  to  us  through  the  New  Testament 
with  comments  by  the  early  fathers  and  historians,  we 
should  be  unable  to  tell  this  story.  But  fortunately  for 
us,  there  have  sprung  into  light  seyeral^Btatements 
about  him,  which  tell  in  epitaphic  fashion  much  to  ex- 
cite interest  Ernest  Benan  obtained  for  his  researches 
enough  to  cause  his  remark  that  Luke  was  an  ebionite 
who  uioroughly  opposed  the  holding  of  individual  prop- 
erty. He  also  says  that  he  was  a  full-blood  Jew.^  Paul 
called  him  his  fellow-laborer;  indeed  they  must  have 
been  together,  and  none  could  have  been  more  intimate 
with  the  apostJes.^^  He  knew  all  the  details  regarding 
the  work  of  the  immediate  companions  of  Jesus  and  so 

4*CIG.,  88670;  *'  (MjvtfiPt  ^tXi/mrarot^  iri  <mv  vi>v  roit  v«iSiOit  ^lov  #»* 
Aifry  Kol  K«AAty«ycMi  km  Onjaifiii,  «vr  r«f  ya/ui^p«  Bvtvx^k  firrA  rov  iyyi 
rov  Boo'iAiov  iwoi^aofi^v  |iin|^iM  y^ir."  On  one  apparently  very  Yalnablt 
reference  to  Lake,  if  we  read  aright,  See  Dion  Chryaottoin«  quoted  by  TIl 
Reinach,  in  BuU,  de  Cbr.  HiUnique,  1896,  p.  880. 

*»  Renan,  lAfi  <if  Jttus^  p.  86,  of  Eng.  Iroftf.  .  . 

*f  Epitt,  PMt,  24:  Maptcot,  'Apiarapx^*  Ai|fi£t,  Aovjcav,  oi  avptpy^i  jum, 
CbtoM.,  IV.,  11,  where  he  is  spoken  ox  as  the  "beloved  physieian.*'  That 
Luke  was  quinqiiennal  to  the  order  of  medical  doctors,  wa  sow  proceed  la 
prove  by  the  ancient  carvings  oo  tte 
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Ukewise  of  Paul,  being  able  as  their  hiBtorian  to  write 
an  account  which  has  been  declared  by  eminent  critics, 
Ouizot  among  the  rest,  to  be  a  compend  of  true  history. 
But  although  Hebrew,  speaking  that  tongue,  he  was 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  probably  of  Tlos,  in  Cilicia 
and  possessed  a  good  knowledge  of  at  least  three  lan- 

Siages  which  he  constantly  used;  the  Greek,  Syriac  and 
ebrew.  In  the  Acts  of  tne  Apostles  he  often  speaks  in 
the  second  person,  showing  that  on  the  voyage  through 
Macedonia  he  must  haye  seen  and  Imown  Lydia,  the 
member  of  the  dyers*  union  ^*  and  traveled  with  the 
evangelist  party  to  Troas.  If  Demas  was  Demetrius,  as 
critics  say,  then  Luke  knew  him ;  and  the  great  length 
and  care  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  strike  of  the  image 
makers  at  Ephesus  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius, 
shows  that  he  in  all  probability  was  present,  and  lent 
his  influence  in  a  wise  direction,  rescuing  his  friends 
from  harm.  But  being  with  John  and  Peter  in  sympa- 
thy,  he  must  have  sided  with  Demetrius  against  ^Paul's 
bigotry  and  in  favor  of  upholding  the  workmen  of  the 
image  makers'  society  in  mairtaining  their  means  of 
earning  a  living. 

But  we  have  other  remarkable  proof  of  Luke  being 
not  only  a  friend  and  co-worker  with  Paul,  but  an  other- 
wise historical  character.  One  e])igraph  recorded  in  the 
Body  of  Qreek  Inscriptions  brings  this  out.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this  we  have  two  others,  and  no  two  of  all  an- 
aglyphs are  recorded  by  the  same  archsBologist.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  reproduction  of  these  three  gems  of  his- 
tory in  the  corroboration  of  our  argument  that  true 
chnstianity  was  planted  in  the  ancient  Solonic  unions, 
it  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  on  account  of  the 
dangers  from  ever-present  spies  of  the  proconsuls  and 
their  police,  the  poor  fellows  were  constantly  obliged  to 
hide  their  names  and  identity  under  the  veil  proffered 
by  a  studied  occultism.  Thus  Luke  had  many  names. 
He  irent  as  Loukos,  Loukios,  Lueanus,  Leukas,  Nicias, 
and  several  other  metonyms  to  suit  various  immediate 
necessities/* 

«•  See  Mipra,  by  referring  to  indat,  where  an  account  is  given  of  her, 
together  with  inscriptional  evidences. 

4*  Lightfoot,  OMoM.,  p.  289:  **  Lucas,  meaning  St  Luke,  is  doubtless  a 
contraction  of  Lueanus.  Several  old  Latin  MSS.  write  out  the  name  Ln- 
canus  in  the  superscription,  just  as  elsewhere  Apollos  is  written  Apolloni 
at.  On  the  frequent  occorreace  of  this  name,  see  Kpktm,  i^P^»  H.,  p.  S8 
1874." 
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This  is  one  of  five  inscriptions  memorialized  by  Dr. 
Franz  in  a  monogram  on  Five  Inscriptions  and  Fiye 
Cities.  Dr.  Wolf  discoyered  it  in  the  Anatolian  town 
of  Ahatkoi,  once  Trajanopolis,  where  many  interesting 
rains  are  being  studied. 

The  rubric  of  this  great  inscription  reads  agathe 
tyche,  and  is  an  invariable  christian  sign.  Again,  it  in- 
troduces Luke  as  Nicias  the  conqueror,  meaning  it  per- 
haps in  a  spiritual  sense.  Before  giving  the  full  in- 
scription in  our  note  a  running  paraphrase  is  necessary, 
leaving  our  more  correct  translation  for  the  appendix: 

The  members  in  general  and  council  or  synod  of  the 
koinon  hereby  honor  Nicias  the  adopted  of  Esculapius, 
god  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  whose  Latin  name  is 
Luke,  with  the  gift  of  an  altso*,  under  the  august  empe- 
rial  care;  the  same  to  be  a  testimonial  of  ours  during 
his  whole  lifetime.  For  a  long  time  he  has  ministered 
in  charge  of  the  public  works,  governing  with  integrity 
and  efficiency.  He  was  during  two  quinquennalian 
terms,  master  of  the  gymnastic  schools  and  excercises 
being  connected  with  the  schools  of  Tyrannus.**  He 
also  acted  faithfully  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  was 
useful  in  other  work. 

The  reference  made  in  this  inscription  to  the  resur- 
rection is  a  sure  proof  that  it  is  christian;  the  word  be- 
ing anastasis,  which  is  unmistakable.  Besides,  the  fact 
that  he  is  president  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs 
and  which  he  serves,  points  to  that  body  as  being  a 
thiasos  or  koinon.  The  great  activity  of  a  life-time  of 
Luke  here  acknowledged,  together  with  the  date,  his 
being  one  of  the  physicians,  and  all  other  harmonies 
combined,  show  the  recipient  of  the  honors  to  be  Saint 
Luke  of  the  Gospel 

Now  one  more  word  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  Tyr- 
annus  "  mentioned  in  this  inscription  and  then  we  will 
produce  in  a  foot-note  the  exact  original  of  the  tablet  it- 
self.   This  Tyrannus,  whoever  he  was,  appears  in  a  mul- 

*o  This  remarkable  fact  brings  forth  additional  proof  of  what  we  have 
already  said  regarding  the  S<^oolt  of  Tynamut,  See  our  Ihdem,  catchwords, 
Tyraimui,  schools^  etc.  There  is  a  fund  of  curious  information  in  this 
school  of  Tyrannus,  mentioned  in  the  Aol$,  made  still  more  important  by  the 
recent  discovery  in  the  Columbarium  that  Tyrannus  rendered  a  great  ser^ 
vice  to  Rome. 

^^  Acts,  ziz.,  9:  "'0«  M  rircf  co'xAiipvrorro  k«i  ^tdovr,  namAoyeinn 
r^p  Mbf  ivtiwiO¥  rov  irAiidow,   iiWooxAt  aw  mvrmr  mi^mpi9^  rv^  pMidmriit,  «•#* 
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tif orm  maimer  throughout  the  Greek  epigraphs  and  is  at 
the  head  of  a  great  columbarium  at  Borne  as  the  man  who 
dedicated^  if  he  did  not  build  the  structure.  As  many 
scholae  are  found  by  De  Rossi  in  under-ground  Bome, 
known  to  have  been  the  secret  retreats  where  the  hid* 
ing  unionists^  deep  in  subterranean  vaults^  had  schools, 
occult  meetings,  and  even  common  meals,  so  also  are 
similar  scholse  found  in  some  of  the  deepest  recesses  or 
hypogea  of  this  columbarium  over  whose  main  portal  is 
inscribed  the  dedication  of  Tyrannus.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  same  Tyrannus  whose 
schools  Luke  mentions  in  his  history  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles."  He  was  himself  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  might  have  been  so  at  Ephesus 
where  the  Asian  school  of  Tyrannus  was.  The  time 
agrees  in  all  the  inscriptions  and  in  the  Bible  mention 
as  being  the  second  half  of  the  first  century,"  and  it  must 
have  extended,  at  least  from  the  days  of  Tiberius,  dur- 
ing whose  reign,  Jesus  had  lived  and  labored,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Luke,  though  a  communist 
was  so  intimate  with  Paul  that  he  accompanied  him  for 
years  and  it  was  he  who,  in  company  with  Titus,  acted 
as  post  messenger,  carrying  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  from  Philippi  to  Corinth,  as  early  as  the  year 
A.D.  S?."* 

We  now  come  to  our  account  of  the  second  archaeo- 
logical tablet  containing  the  name  of  Luke.  For  this 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bamsay  who  first  put  us  on  the 
inspection.    In  the  first  inscription  which  we  have  just 

"Ooiiui,   "Hon.  give  Cblumb.."   p.   66.     The  inscription  readi: 
"lynnnus,  venut  Tab.    Apparitor. 
Sacris  omnium  immunia. 

la  dedit     Ti.  Claudio  Aug.  L.  Vetcrano. 
Columbarium  totum. 
la  intullt  Zanthum.  Aug.  L. 
Fratrum  suum. 
Miniatri." 
"  CIG,  8858:     **'0    a^^af    «al    A    0ovX)|    frctVi{<rtv    Nucfair    ^ koKk^\ml&pw 

AMf  sal  (rTpan|7i$tfarra  ky¥m%  K«t  yvik¥io%.9>frjr^^¥ra.  to64  ircvrcnipijcodf  ly«* 
Miff  cirl  lovJU'af  2cvovi{paff  Kai  Stcpoviyriov  ICAairtrwvaff,  xal  ypofifiarcvvarra 
iri^fiaf*  ri)r  iwifitXtiav  woiritraiidpov  r^ff  ii¥atrric*mt  Xvfiiidxov.  i^iifimpxov 
Kal  (cp^Mff,  rov  d^cA^ov  avrov.  Collected  by  BOckh.  The  Latin  remarka  of 
the  editor.  Dr.  Frazier  are  to  the  effect  that  this  Niciaa  called  alao  Lijcias 
meaning  Lucai,  was  priest  to  Agrippina,  wife  of  Claudius;  and  refers  to 
coina  of  Akmonia.  "Est  igitur  sacerdos  Augusta  cujusdam.  Jam  quum  in 
nummia  quos  dizimus  Acmonensum  Agrippinao  fuisse  aacerdotem."  Place 
where  found:  "In  vlco  Ahatkoi,  in  cCBmetero  repperit  Baro  Wolflua  Rua- 
fus.  See  Franz  Fflnf  Inschriften  und  FQnf  Stftdte  in  Klein  Asien,  p.  6. 
M  "U  Epist  Cor./*  at  close:  Ilpbt  Kopivdiovc  itvripa  iyP«4n  ^^  *^^ 
9%t  UatuUvlat  8ftA  Tlrw  «al   Ammm, 
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giveii,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  actual  parent  was  not 
mentioned,  but  in  lieu  of  thiB,  hie  tutelary  diyinity 
the  god  of  medical  profesBiona,  Agreeing  with  Panl~!> 
mention,  Luke  was  a  physician.  In  the  second  epigraph 
his  father's  name  was  also  Luke,  Wa  can  agree  perfectly 
with  Dr.  Ramsay  in  his  suggestion  that  the  circumstance 
belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  The  work 
of  chiseling  it,  however,  was  not  under  Claudius;  for 
that  would  have  been  very  dangerouB,  But  this  au- 
thor fails  to  understand  the  true  Phrygian  meaning  of 
the  word  gerousia  which  occurs  twice  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. He  wants  it  to  mean  some  sort  of  council  of  elders 
or  great  men.  It  means  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
means  a  trade  guild,  as  Dr.  Oehler  found  by  close  in- 
spection; a  body  of  associates  conducted  the  details  of 
a  considerable  industry  that  had  employed  Luke  as  a  bnsi- 
nesg  agent,  just  as  the  red  dyers  of  Laodicea  employed 
Lydia,  or  the  dyers  of  the  same  place  employed,  honored 
and  crowned  Menippus,"  whose  christian  inscription 
has  recently  been  discovered  at  Mount  Athos.  Dr. 
Oebler  who  visited  them  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
found,  as  he  informs  us  through  valuable  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, that  the  word  gerousia  had  the  full  im- 
port of  a  union  or  thiasos;  and  he  justly  complains 
of  the  misconstruction  put  by  excellent  savants  upon 
the  term,  not  comprehending  that  it  is  a  corporate 
body  of  workingmen."  The  gerousia,  twice  mentioned 
in  this  inseription  chiseled  to  the  honor  of  Luke,  is  a 
labor  union"  and  certainly  one  of  those  most  venerated, 
frequently  met  with  among  the  thousands  of  multifonn 

"Ochler,  "MSS.":  "Intureauit  IM  such  die  InschrlFt  iiu  'ni(^Jaa<te: 
Ducb«ne-B>fel,  "Memoir  Bur  uor  UiHlon  lu  Hunt  Athco."  p.  SI.  n.  SS:  die 
n>v4«>.>  Tiv  »p4v,»#^^i.  hat  den  Menlppo.  eue  ThUteirt  ein  Qr.liBi.1  tt- 
[IchKt^  (e  Ilegt  nabe  luBunehmen,  dies  auch  dleler  Mcnippo*  «ln  IIg«^- 
x^i^at  cntMFB  BFin  und  lu  Tnglelchm  die  PurpurhtadkriD  Lfdla  wn 
TByjilElni.    wtkhe    Is    PhlllppI    tmn    Apgrttl    Piuliu   grtantt    wurte,      "Ao. 

"  Cwhler,  '•'■M.'iS."  "QrabmulUB  d.  h.  OeldbuiBCT,  wtlche  wnm  Vtrleti- 
\at  rlon  Oribc*  lu  uhlen  ilud  (Uenndier,  "Qua  Condldonr  EpbHel,"  u.a.w.. 
p.  U),  behauptet  unrlchtiK:  *Ex  qua  Iialura  nniila  pendcc^  arbltnmar, 
quud  totlena  wpulcrorum  LnoniTD  p(£DU  (cnuue  lolmidat  eac  lUtnitiir. 
Alia  (iilia  In  oppldii  ptlvatorum  hDminum  coltttla,  pla!  omnlno  latlliDur. 
nunquam  boc  evenlt,'  "  It  la  hcTe  leen  that  Dr.  0«hlfr,  on  tbe  cantnir. 
t>tllev«  that  the  OenuU  In   Alia  Ulnor,  vu  ■  coUefliim,  and  be  hai  elae- 

"  Thia   !i  admitted   by  Wvy,    "BcTue  Et.   Or.,"  IMS,  p.   HS,  who  aara  or 

the  rvrfusas  occuTrinit  In  aamc  inaci,  that  the  wttiftaftt  wu  a  "aaita 
d'  ambaMadeur  cbirrt  d-  aller  d«fendre  «u  d»bon  le*  InUrHi  d«  U  c«- 
poratlon."  In  Freneh,  the  word  corporation  la  undentood  to  be  trad*  vnko- 
Tbiu  thB  ovvirapn  -n/i  fipsvnkiM,  the  temlBBl  word!  or  the  InvrtpUoD,  onN 
b«  understood  to  Toean  »tenl^  \i«  -oiiiQW 
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palsBOgljphics  which  research  is  gradually  bringing  to 
the  light  of  science. 

Luke,  the  dominant  character  in  this  inscription,  is 
recognized,  as  in  the  other  one,  to  be  a  priest  of  the 
Augustan  lord's  house  and  engaged  in  the  colonization 
scheme  which  transplanted  thousands  of  Boman  chris- 
tians from  their  unions  in  Borne  over  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  could  better  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 
The  ktisis  mentioned  is  a  colony  of  unionists  driven 
from  Bome  by  the  ukase  of  Claudius.  They  went  over 
in  large  numbers,  to  Phrygia.  We  have  already  found 
them  at  Apameia  and  have  shown  the  colony  of  shoe- 
makers of  Shoemakers'  street  in  Kelainos.  It  was  a 
ktisis  or  colony  from  Bome.  This  of  our  inscription  is 
another.  The  exact  place  where  they  settled  is  Apameia, 
perhaps  Kelainos.  Among  the  progonoi,  the  fathers  or 
founders,  was  Luke  without  doubt;  for  he  was  a  big 
man  in  those  dangerous,  troublous  timea  They  were 
working  at  some  manufactory  at  the  time  this  inscrip- 
tion was  chiseled.^  Not  Dr.  Oehler  only,  but  others, 
now  seem  to  think  that  the  word  gerousia  is  simply  an- 
other of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Solonic  unions 
were  known. 

We  may  pharaphrase  this  inscription  in  words  about 
as  follows:  The  elders  of  the  gerousia  herebv  honor 
Luke  or  Atilios,  whose  father's  name  is  also  Luke.  He 
was  priest  to  some  one  of  the  Augustan  princes.  He 
was  a  lover  of  good  management,  admired  the  father- 
land, acting  as  ambassador  and  taking  precedence  as  an 
elder,  always  in  gracious  comity  with  the  Csesars.  They 
honor  him  with  a  gift;  since  he  is  ranked  above  the 
others  in  the  city  and  union  who  have  striven  to  estab- 
lish a  colony;  and  he  is  above  the  other  founders,  work- 
ing in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  well  and  reverently,  for 
the  business  interests  of  this  guild. 

It  is  important  to  state  that  Luke  was  sent  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Bome  to  see  Paul  just  at  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion by  Nero,  A.D.  64,  and  the  embassy  mentioned  may 
have  reference  to  this.     Certain  it  is  that  the  inscrip- 

MRamMy,  Citiet  BUk.  Fkrig.,  ,11.,  pp.  4«8>9:  "01  Tipovrtt   triiatvwAow 
««•»  'Ar^JUov  Aovctov    v\hv  TLaXarivt^  upomkov  ptwn^p,    V«p«a  rShf  ctfiaormp 
4*AoY^yra.  »ak  ^iXoirar^v,    wptvfieviravTa    irpbf  ,rev«  a'c/la<rrov«,  &»p«^  virtp 
imnf  «iff  t)|v  mriotv  AtA^p^vnsy,  iv  rt  rait   Jloivair  rift  voXtfatt  icai  nn  ytpmh 

Lcgrand  et  Cb^mofiaiuird,  BidL  Oorrmp.  BtHmiqm,  lafiB.  p,  fll7. 
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tion  could  not  baye  been  cbiseled  before  the  peaceful 
Beason  under  Yespasian  and  this  would  bear  out  the  re- 
mark of  Dr.  Ramsay  putting  its  date  at  A.D.  70-79,  a 
space  ooyering  the  reign  of  Yespasian.  What  makes 
the  names  so  blind  is  just  what  we  have  all  along  been 
endeayoring  to  explain.  The  original  cause  was  danger. 
If  they  did  not  conceal  name^  identity  and  literary  doc* 
imients^  including  epitaphs^  they  were  exposed  to  per- 
secutiona** 

We  now  come  to  the  third  inscription  which  is  an 
epitaph  and  records  Luke's  death.  It  is  not  very  clear. 
It  appears  that  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Teos,  a  town 
in  Lycia^  not  far  from  the  Phrygian  scenes  we  have  de- 
scribed, there  has  recently  been  found  an  epitaph  bear- 
ing very  boldly  the  name  (»f  Luke.  It  is  entirely  Jewish 
but  nothing  appears  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  haying 
been  a  christian.  A  running  paraphrase  of  this  monu- 
ment would  read  something  as  follows: 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Liuce,  being  an  inhabitant  of 
Tlos,  has  himself  constructed  this  sepulchre  or  sepul- 
chral chapel  from  foundation  to  roof,  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  uniOD,**  and  also  for  the  son  of  Ptolomy,  that  is, 
Ptolomy  number  two,  son  of  Luke,  who  has  fulfilled  the 
term  of  his  archontate  or  presidency  of  the  union  among 
us  Hebrews,  so  that  this  sepulchral  chapel  is  for  all  the 
Jews;  and  no  other  person  from  outside  is  permitted  to 
obtrude  himself  witnin.  Any  one  found  encroaching 
shall  pay  to  the  plebeian  members  owning  this  enclos- 
ure a  fine  of drachmas. 

That  this  mcmument  is  of  a  family  of  Lukes,  is  con- 
jectured, apparently,  by  Hula  himself;  for  he  brings 
as  testimonieb  in  this  article,  a  passage  from  Chrysos- 

MRamtay,  CO,  Biak.  Pkryg.,  II.,  pp.  491-    *' it   «  cerUin  that  th« 

christians  at  baptiam  commonly  took  an  additional  name.'*  A^in  p.  601: 
** The  christians  put  nothing  in  public  documents,  such  as  their  epi- 
taphs, which  could  be  quoted  as  evidence  of  christianitr."  On  many  other 
pages,  this  astute  observer,  who  drew  his  conclusions  urom  the  stones  be 
analysed  in  their  distant  abodes,  shows  many  deceptive  sicns,  only  oodv^ 
stood  bv  the  initiates,  and  that  for  eentnries  they  evaded  the  spies. 

M Lines  2,  8:  ^  tmv  c^twr.  Nothina  proves  more  definitely  than  this 
expression,  that  an  eranos  is  always  understood  by  this  mention.  It  is  a 
specification  in  the  Solonlc  iut  ooeumM,  Dig.,  III.,  iv.,  1,  |  1,  "arcam  com- 
mnnem."  Dig.,  XXXVIL,  S,  I  4 :  "bonorum  possesio  societas  et  corporl* 
bus  adgnoscl  potest.**    Oehler,  Mran.  Flntfod.,  p.  S79:  "Die  genossenscoaft- 

en  haben    elne  gemeinsame  Casse:  ri.  Uio,  aus  der  Ansnben  In  dem 

Namen  der  Genossenschaft  bestritten  werden  und  kOnnen  achaiikangeii. 
Grabmnlten.  n.s.w.  erhalten.  So  hat  die  wpo^igim,  der  w*a4mgotU4oi^  teHle* 
npoUt.iron  M.  Anr.  piodorot  100  Dmxm  isfAr  Uimm  iiifi  tisiiliniiii  i  WIA- 
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toiu  where  in  the  old  Paris  edition  of  1687  is  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  Luke  wrote  a  homily,"  as  if  it  were  a 
conceded  fact  that  the  two  stories  were  written  of  one 
man. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  not  discrediting  the 
probability  that  this  heroon  belonged  to  Luke  of  Bible 
celebrity.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  so  communistical,  that 
Renan  declares  he  belonged  to  the  ebionitic  branch  and 
this  would  make  the  socialistic  donation  of  his  Gemeinde 
or  union  of  a  common  sum  out  of  its  treasury  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  Solonic  dispensation.  Again  the  learned 
Hula  admits,  drawing  his  conclusion  from  the  general 
appearance  and  diction  of  the  epitaph,  that  it  was  erected 
in  the  first  century,  or  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  and  cites 
Salomon  Beinach's  rxde  that  about  the  time  of  Claudius, 
Luke  was  always  found  spelled  exactly  as  in  this  inscrip- 
tion. 

Thus  Luke,  all  through  his  valuable  life  was  lord  of  a 
great  eranos  and  indeed  a  great  character.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  a  union's  manager  arose  in  quinquen- 
nalian  civil  service  to  be  an  immune,  and  received  his 
crown  of  honors  under  the  Law;  he  was  an  apostolos,  even 
in  pagan  times,  and  he  often  went  vibrating  from  place 
to  place  carrying,  wherever  the  unions  of  labor  were, 
the  glad  tidings  that  at  last,  the  great  Saviour  had 
arrived  on  earth,  fully  believing  in  Jesus,  as  the  prom- 
ised messiah.  Luke,  in  accordance  with  this  statute, 
rose  as  an  ambassador,  the  highest  honor  conferable 
through  the  law,  to  be  an  apostle;  and  of  prechristian 
apostles  there  were  many.  Luke  was  one  and  being  an 
educated  gentleman  in  the  medicinal  art,  won  the  favors 
of  all  mankind.  He  associated  with  Paxd,  traveled 
as  an  evangelist  with  him,  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  for  him,  which  were  canonized  as  Holy  Writ; 
and  in  his  declining  years,  went  back  to  Tlos,  the  town 
of  his  nativity  to  die  and  be  greatly  honored  by  the  se- 

'^  In  a  Botc,  p.  101,  it  appeftrs  that  the  Chrsrsostoin  quoted  may  be  the 
oot  who  lived  in  Borne  during  the  first  century.  At  any  rate  this  author  and 
orator  was  the  only  ChryBoetom  who,  though  Greek,  could  write  Latin;  and 
he  oertainly  mentioned  the  christians.  Dr.  Hula  ss^:  "Auf  meine  Bitte 
hat  FL  Weigel  die  Aoegabe  in  Paris  eingesehen  und  die  Stelle  in  Tom.  n. 
denelben,  &  021  in  einer  "Homilie"  gefundcn,  welche  als  erste  einer  gemein> 
samen  Gruppe  steht  mit  dem  gemeinsamen  Titel:  "Homiliae  in  loca  quaedam 
8.  LucB."  ^e  beginnt  mit  den  Worten:  't)e  soMtils  et  aequinoctiis  et 
aattvitate  dominl  nostri  Jesa  Christi  et  Johtnnie  Baptistae  nescio  an  qut*- 
ogam  siixns  dt  areuttun,  fntres,  ante  Cfhristi  natiiltatem  Intelliifere/  *'  <i« 
Waassling.  "DeJudaomm  Archontibus.*' 
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cret  communistic  association  to  which  he  had*  hitlierto 
belonged. 

There  is  a  remarkable  monumental  history  of,  Philip, 
the  founder  of  the  church  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Lycos, 
in  the  close  neighborhood  of  Tl^yateira,  one  of  the  cele« 
brated  seven  churches  of  Asia.  These  two  cities,  Thy- 
ateira  and  Hierapolis,  were  hot-beds  of  the  Solonic  un- 
ions, swarming  with  innumerable  organized  industries. 
Of  these  unions  are  red  dye  manufacturers,  the  wool- 
workers,  great  numbers  of  carders,  carpet  makers,  organi- 
zations of  grocers,  fishermen  who  had  probably,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  catch  in  the  small  River  Lycus,  flowing 
past  Hierapolis,  extended  their  nets,  lines  and  seines  to 
the  Meander  and  thence  down  to  the  sea.  Then  there  are 
slabs  indicating  the  existence  in  this  vicinity,  of  cotton 
manufacture,  huntsmen's  unions,  masons,  and  other 
builders  in  abundance,  quite  a  number  of  which  cite  the 
time  of  their  highest  activity  as  the  apostolic  age.* 

We  have  two,  or  perhaps  we  mi^ht  better  say  two 
sets  of  wonderful  inscriptions  from   the  ancient   church 

*  "Ena.  Vindob./'  E.  Huk,  "Eine  Judengemeinde  in  Tloa.,"  p.  101: 

nroAiniaiof    [A]c[v-^ 

ruv  iS^mV  r6  ^pwov  i,t6  {ynit-tkimv  aw* 
rbv  Ktui  vvkp  rod  vtov  avrou  Uroktimiov  fC 
5  rov  AcvK^ov  vntp  kpxp^vr%ia.%  rcAov- 
tidvat  wop'  iQficiv  'Jov^oif  acre  a^* 
r6  clroi  ir^rrwv  tmv  'lovJoiMV  col 

Jii^va  i$hv  tlvok  irtpov  rt^vui  * 

V  avTw*  ikv  tk  riv  cvp«dcii)  riv Jl 
lO  rc[d]wK.  6^tAtf9fi  TA[m]^V  ^  Hl^ 

Der  Name  Aci^xmk  Z.  6,  der  Schriftchankter,  orthognphiiehe  mid  laat- 
Uche  Erscheinungen  {yipStov  Z.  8,   avr^   Z.  9,  rw  tiii.m   Z.  10,  9M«ty   Z.  0  i^i- 

Mvi  Z.  10. eine  Form,  die  auf  lykischen  InKhrifteii  Often  begcgnet  

ridwr  Z.  10  >  wohl  such  der  dem  rOmiflchen  "a  fundamentis"  nachgebildete 
Atiadruck  Awh  ^9ik€)dmv  Z.  8.  weiaen  die  Inichrift  in  rOmiacbe  Zeit.  in  dai 
Ende  dee  ersten  JabrhunderU  nach  Chriitua.  Ueber  dieses  blnausKiigeben 
hilt  die  Sorgfalt  ab,  mit  der  die  ganee  Inachrift  geschrieben  ist,  rieUeicbt 
ftncA  die  Form  Acuic«o«  statt  Aovicio«.  Freilicb  flndet  sicb  die  Form  Acv^mc 
noch  in  cbristlicben  Inschriften:  C.  I.  Or.,  9186,  9428;  im  A||gemeinen  aber 
scbeint  fflr  die  Llnder  mit  regerem  rOmischen  Verkehr  Saloinon  R  a  i  n  a  ch 
Recht  su  baben,  wenn  er  "Trait6  d'  «pigr./'  S.  620  die  Regel  auteteUt:  "rers 
r  Apoqne  de  Claude,  la  transcription  Aovctoc  predomine  de  plus  en  ^ui  en 
debora  d'  Atbenes."  VergL  Micbel  Olero,  "BuU.  oorr.  heU."  X  a  401; 
Yiereck,   "Senno  Oraecus,**   %.   49. 

•  Oebler.  "Eranoe  Vindob.,"  pp.  277,  278.  279.  280.  881,  282:  'Hd.,  MSa*' 
"!■  Laodicea  am  Lycua  finden  wir  eine  ipyavia  tAa  yvai^v  rmv  AvyovpwK  (fnl- 
lert.)  mr  glatte  Stoffe  CIO.  8988."  Again;  "In  Hierapolis  in  Tbrygien  be- 
krlnzt  die  i^eurld  tmv  ko^^mv  ein  Grab:  Le  Bas.  UL,  742..  CIO.,  8824.  In 
Thyateira  batten  die  /Sa^ct  groase  Bedeutung.  gewiaa  auch  grosser  VermOgen. 
•In  Tbyateira  werden  wir  04  tow  crparipxw  ipyatrrai,  maX  vpofmynu 
rafUrwvgenannt.  '*Atben.  Mittb.,"  xxi..  1806,  p.  262.  In  Pbfladelpbia  ist  else 
i»A  ^vX^  twv  4pwv(rfA¥  bezeugt.    GIG..    8422,    Wlacbar,  dpitfvXvrol  mit  Ibmi 

fhijgita  tannen;  ttir^  vtreTOflrowt  "^i^^«^  ^^  W*«la  ««Meim«t:  MMtmrn  0^ 
y„  lf6A4K.  ^   7«" 
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of  Hierftpolis.  Bat  inaBtnnch  aa  three  celebrated  cities 
in  Bible  mention  etand  within  sight  of  each  other,  all  on 
tiie  Lycua  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream 
into  the  Meander,  we  shall  see  that  so  far  aa  their  mon- 
uments are  concerned  they  are  all  blended  together  by 
their  proximity  and  the  thick  population  along  these 
beautiful  banks. 

Id  introducing  the  inscription  oommemorsting  the 
apostle  Philip,  the  same  who  was  made  a  deacon  at  Je- 
rusalem by  uie  Pentecostal  brotherhood  along  with  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  to  manage  the  common  table  or 
"daily  miniatratianB,"  **  it  ia  necessary  to  give  the  eran- 
ist  law  and  rule  making  the  chiseling  of  inacriptione 
compulsory  even  in  verr  dangerous  times."  It  bad  to  be 
done  to  conform  with  the  law  which  the  unions  through 
six  hundred  Ticissitudinal  yeara,  sedulously  complied 
with;  and  when  the  dangers  attending  the  obnoxious 
christian  plant  set  in,  they  still  observed  the  old  law  aa 
far  aa  they  dared.  This  must  account  for  the  excep- 
tional inscriptions  we  are  going  to  produce.  But  an 
element  of  political  power  existed  in  these  unions  of  the 
Lycus,  even  in  the  early  ages.  They  voted  and  con- 
trolled elections,  and  were  political  Herein  lay  much 
power  and  dignity.  But  in  later  years  the  christians 
took  footing  among  them,**  aud  contrary  to  the  ethics 
of  the  old  nniona,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  incurring  the 
capital  penalty.    Fliny  found  that  they  would  not  go  to 

H^sEt.  i<..  1:  'Ei  M  TUT  MiLipmH  T»mf  ■rA^rJnT  »r  |»«irt^rjy^ 
rm  yrrt«viiif  !■•  'Bii^nirii-  ip^   nirt   'E#^«i*i>«,   »ri  Hpa^Mpaivrii  Jr  Tf 

AufmnTn  %9^HILtpi.rnmx  x^P*^  Mvrmr . . . .  AHContr  rpavrf^Aif .  K.r.A.     KDd  la 

TsrH  6.  Sltphsn,  Fbllip,  ud  &*■  otfasci  us  chOHB  »  dssconi    "to  xrv* 

UFencirt,  Aa.  aa..  p.  IS,  H<i  no.  T.  iItu  Um  taU.  llnai  »t\:  "rr*- 
ttrwir  U  ul  lit  Hr  inira  xpirBr  «t'  hK^rtiw  tmi'  li^im|l>  tvaimr   »1  irmyf 

riw  rwt^^MHf  I'  "TitXi.  Aidirti  «i  (TTiin.  h  T«  n^JMi.''  Aiiia  FoacarL 
p.  B:  "IT*  «Uini(  cbamei  da  U  iriTnre  d»  decreU  bonatfiquea  st  da  V 
cipoiitioD  da  la  iteie  ate. ;  DO.  0.  IiDe  X:  ■Arrffifmi  U  ntt  t*  ^,itt^rlit  ii 
rriUtt  ii^iniTSH  lawM^Wi ••' *Tivi>  inii  M«t#mw."  ii.t>.  ArcbiaoL 
Aaisiur,  IBSB.  p.  «t;  La  Bm.  JIHow.  do.  S9.  FouDd  at  MonliDi  <1d  Plt«* 
Is  1M:  DO*  In  the  Paiit  Mai6B  do  Fir«a.  DumODt.  Smai  lur  la  C^raatlaeit 
4Bt  Artkomter  itiiffHttmt,  p.  40, 

HCehlar.  MSS.;  niv4v«>|U4a>.  ElDa  tnniiDf  datMlban  in  Hieripoli* 
111  baiaoat  dnreb  aina  iDicbiitt,  velcha  dalTacb  bahaadali  l)t:  La  BM, 
III.,  IMT,  lu:  Tw  rvyOfur  ry  wmtfiat  ti¥  npff'Ut".  *«»  ala  UBlaralUtt- 
oaaakiua  mi  dM  Iroiaiaa  MiuliBder  dar  Gannauuucbatl  aikllrt  und 
dam  Eiodtiwa  dea  CbtiiI*DlbDD»  incMchilebaD  warda:  V(1.  (ach  Waxen- 
•r.  Ahh  it  r  AAnKdon  vM.  n  BiffteM,  a.  a,  XL.  im.  p.  34t.  die  ricbl 
iaeLanoaL    t^  w»«(^»(  ODd  Erklftruni  «awbaD!    val.     ' .J—..-. 

LMOU^iorHlfiMMo.      HaraOablar  ^ 

esoca^td  tha  tna  fmpon  •(  thli  b 
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the  pagan  sacrifice  and  bay  sheep,  lambs,  beeves,  poul- 
try and  yegetables  of  the  old  provision  dealers,  but  fol- 
lowed the  tactics  of  their  master  and  drove  tiiem  out  of 
their  temples  by  practicing  against  them  a  sort  of  boy- 
cott It  was  then  that  the  unions  were  in  great  danger. 
There  is  an  inscription  showing  how  they  used  politics 
and  even  as  christians  secured  favor  thereby.  6y  this 
means,  and  on  a  large  scale,  they  were  performing  gov- 
ernment work  under  their  individual  name.  This  recog- 
nized name  was  that  of  their  legalized  kurios,  governor 
or  president. 

One  of  these  names  at  Hierapolis  was  Philip.  An- 
other one  at  the  same  place  was  Avircius  Mfurcellus, 
for  both  of  whom  splendid  inscriptional  history  has 
come  to  light.**  Waltzing  failed  to  understand  that 
this  is  from  the  direct  specification,  comprehensible  in 
the  kurion  einai  of  the  law  of  Solon.  This  one  individ- 
ual alone  was  recognized  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
while  the  membership  under  the  secret  veil,  and  out  of 
sight,  did  the  work  and  their  secret  proedria  stood  be- 
hind this  one  man  who  alone  was  in  sight  of  the  open 
world,  elected  him,  crowned  him,  performed  the  gov- 
ernment work  from  all  outward  appearances,  for  him, 
and  when  he  died,  built  for  him  an  nonorary  heroon  out 
of  the  common  fund.  There  is  sufficient  assurance  that 
at  Hierapolis  and  Thyateira  these  guilds  possessed  ex- 
tensive accumulations  which  they  held  and  enjoyed  in 
common. 

Behind  the  sacred  veil  of  these  secret  unions  there 
was  no  mendicancy,  no  charity,  no  lack  of  plentitude, 
no  prostitution.*'  Woman,  enfranchised  from  the  eco- 
nomic horrors  which  in  our  days  of  boastful  Christianity 
drive  her  to  despair,  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  her  nature 
and  stood  above  taint    She  will  do  it  again  if  this  pure 

•T  Wtluing.  HitL  Corp.  Prpf.^  II.,  p.  106.  Krauze  is  riifht;  Waltsiof, 
164,  says:  "On  a  vonln  faire  aassi  des  collAga8....des  associations indosm- 
alles,  constitutAes  povr  ezArcer  leur  mdtier  en  common  sons  la  direction 
de  leur  chefs. . .  A  tel  pointoue  qnand  lesmembresde  certaines  corporations 
semirentau  service  de  I'  EtAt;  ce  fat  longtemps  en  lenr  nom  priv6.  et  non 
comme  corporations." 

M  Jallian,  In$ar.  de  Ayrdaouai^  p.  900:    "La  cr^tion  des  coUdfM  eot  one 

r  nistoire  de  la  pldbe,  oH  its  se  recrvtalent 

«  hoD- 
•ocidlA, 
igieuse,  ni  civile,  ni  politiane.  L*  institution  attriboAe  A  Noma  fit 
pricisement  de  la  plAbe  nne  sociAtd,  en  les  groupant  en  ooUdfea^  aooa  la 
protection  d*  one  mAme  divinity  elle  donna  auz  pl^b^ena  1*   iiniti  r«lifli> 

•pMqne  lenr  manqoait ..oette  iostitotioa  de  Noma  #lsbUt  •oQrt  m 

VD  pr«mtar  U«n  —*"••—  " 
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and  ennobling  sooialism  shall  erer  be  brought  back  to 
the  light  of  its  true  and  beneficent  civilization. 

Such  was  the  true  condition  of  things  at  the  time 
Philip  was  managing  one  of  those  infiuential  uniona  at 
Hierapolis.  The  danger  of  inditing  the  inaaription  we 
are  about  to  adduce  was  greatly  softened  by  the  wealth 
and  dignity  of  the  brotherhood.  But  there  is  &  strong 
probability  that  it  was  not  actually  chiseled  until  the 
peaceful  and  safer  days  of  Yespasian,  as  Dr.  Bamsay  has 

Eointed  out.     Some  inHtanoes  are  known  where  even  a 
undred  years  elapsed  before  the  union  dared  to  erect 
and  expose  such  a  monument. 

Smith  affirms  this  in  his  biblical  literature.**  Not- 
withstanding his  long,  dark  sequestration  in  Cseaarea, 
where  he  continually  taught  the  Gospel  among  the  se- 
cret unions,  converting  and  building  among  them,  the 
potters,  dyers,  tanners,  aa  in  the  case  of  Simon  recently 
found  to  have  been  the  kurios  of  the  tanners'  guild  at 
Cfeaarea,  he  is  likewise  found  at  ColoesEe  and  with  his 
daughters;  two  of  whom  remained  vdth  him  in  this  city 
while  one  went  to  Ephesus.  While  Philip  was  building 
up  the  new  faith  he  had  a  foothold  also  upon  the  great 
church  of  Hierapolis,  the  closely  neighboring  town,  and 
he  died  in  the  embrace  of  that  renowned  and  pioneer 
church." 

Dr.  Bameay  who  brings  some  history  of  Philip  to 
view,  remarks:  "In  this  inscription  we  have  a  dear 
proof  that  a  church  (doubtless  the  church)  of  Hierapolis 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Philip.""    Here  and  in  this  vicin- 

•tSmiib.  AA.  Dut.,  n,  M8.  fin*  n>  i  (Tiippnt  ot  PKiLir:  Prom  tbs 
eltr  Dl  Stmuiai  Af.  vlit^  SammriUDi'  Maiiiulc  bope.  Jobs,  ii .  W;  I*.. 
40:  w*DI  down  tiom  Samtria  to  CcMru,  p.  MSB;  lD>t  lor  oinelgCD  juk 
■t  Caura:  Saul  ot  Tinn*  uw  him  after  hii  conTsriiDD.  AcU,  li..  SO: 
CaaarM  iba  casisr  ot  bii  aetiTltiea:  Paul  Tiaiu  him  ii  hii  Houas  in  Jain- 
Mlem  aa  ODB  or  lb*  Sarw.  tdoi;  had  toar  danghtara.  ^Oi.  iii.,  9.  B;  diad 
bjabop  ot  Ttallaa.  Acu  Sanctornni,  lasa  S.  His  Hosie  whare  bs  and  bla 
danabur*  IlTsd.  lasa  b*  traTalaia  aa  lata  ai  ihe  [Ima  of  iBietna.  A.D. 
4(»;^piat.  PanUo.  18;  Bvald.  GeicblcbtUcbe,  IV..  pp.  ITG,  nS-U:  Baom- 
cartan,  JjiaUa^MiMiU*,  I  1M&    Smltta  itoea  Dot  •pea£  el  ihg  InacripiloTi. 

»Tbe  woDdertnl  reeaotlT  decipherad  luKripllon  on  (he  tomb  ot  Phil- 
ip at  Hierapolia,  CIG.  fSm-.  Ramuf.  Cit.  OUk.  Ftisp-.  H.,  p.  Bei,  do.  <I9: 
Ceckrall,  I.H.S.,  188S,  p.  MB;  CamoDt.  ISl,  raadi: 

»■"  ti  «nUYH  eiAiimv. 

UDdar  tbla  la  a  latlaDd.  wltb  the  monagcam :  XpiarA,  a 
alt  eoDcaalad,       " 

..^ti  o(  Iba  G[« 

"n  Hara  Dr!  BatoaaT  rafara  to  Liabtfool.  Celm.,  p.  4S.  who  qaotea  Pol*. 
)ntm.  op.,  EnaablDi.  BUL  foat*..  III..  11:  T..  U:  "•Uiimr  At  »*  MJV- 
la  ta«rTMi>i<  hji<«if;«Tu  Ir  'lt)iuiU>>,  aai  Ma  ^nyart^w  a^ran  /■TW*™a> 
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itj^  under  protection  of  the  seoret  brotherhood  he  la- 
bored during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Three,  or  at 
least  two,  of  his  devoted  daughters  remained  with  him 
to  the  end ;  one  having  gone  to  Ephesus,  but  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  is  not  great,  she  may  have 
visited  her  father  and  sisters  at  Oolossse  and  Hierapolis 
at  least  once  a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  discovery  of 
a  fragment  of  tiie  ancient  Solonic  Statute  making  these 
anaglyphs  compulsory  for  the  sake  of  reference  in  cases 
where  the  public  laws  and  the  inspection  of  the  police 
required  it>  the  day  came  when  tney  were  obliged  to 
practice  intense  secrecy,  sometimes  through  ambiguities 
and  [Sometimes  through  deception.  These  days  covered 
the  actual  period  of  Philip's  residence  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  Claudius 
and  Nero,  when  on  account  of  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius  they  were  exiled  from  Bome  in  great  uumbers 
and  went  over  to  the  old  brotherhoods  of.  weavers, 
spinners,  shoemakers  as  at  Akmonia,  dyers  as  at  Thya- 
tira,  woolworkers  as  at  Hierapolis,  and  settled  the 
Bomano-HeUenistic  colonies  called  IJie  ktises.  Those 
poor  evangelists  well  understood  the  injunction  of  the 
master:  "let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth."^  They  engaged  in  the  hazardous  work 
of  turning  the  old  establishments  with  their  numerous 
membership  over  to  the  new  plan  of  salvation  through 
the  hated  Logos  or  Word  of  Jesus.  At  that  trysting 
moment  such  a  command  was  quickened  in  pithy  mean- 
ing; in  the  later  days  of  christian  degeneracy  the  mean- 
ing is  lost  He  was  talking  to  the  initiates  who  stood 
around  him,  and  it  looks  as  if  Philip  might  have  been 
one  of  them.  He  was  teaching  them  how  to  go  forth 
and  plant  All  seem  to  admit  that  this  has  now  no 
meaning.  The  modem  world  has  lost  it  At  the  time 
it  was  uttered  a  large  percentage  of  the  poor  of  the 
earth  were  under  secret  pledges  with  their  unions  and 
brotherhoods  as  initiates,  safely  ensconced  behind  the 
mysterious  veiL  The  world  was  a  valley  of  mystery. 
To  divulge  was  not  only  treachery  and  disgrace,  it  was 
often  death.  To  divulge  or,  in  fact,  not  to  hide  and 
oozen  by  tergiversation,  or  veer  away  suspicion  and  ar- 
rest by  ambidextrous  gnile,  would  have  brought  a  legion 

vi,  at 
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td  Bomui  ipiea  and  pro-consular  eatelytes  into  thsir 
camp  and  broken  up  toe  mysterious  individuality  of  an- 
cient brotherhood.  It  would  have  sent,  as  in  Pliny's 
case,  "many  to  execution."  It  was  during  those  fright- 
fully dangerous  days  of  the  early  planting  that  tha 
habit  of  pioua  fraud  came  into  the  world  aad  humanity 
has  not  yet  outgrown  it.  Men  like  Philip  and  Avir- 
das  whom  we  are  now  going  to  introduce  to  the  reader, 
were  in  two  worlds  at  once — the  outside  and  the  pene- 
tralia. They  could  be  true  and  faithful  to  each  other 
under  cover  of  brotherhood,  and  co-operate  for  protec- 
tion; but  what  they  said  and  did  and  how  they  lived, 
the^  dared  not  divulge.  In  the  safe  umbrage  of  this 
loving  retreat,  after  a  long  life  of  hard  work  and  useful- 
ness,  we  leave  Philip  the  good  old  apostle  and  compan> 
ion  of  the  originals  to  wax  aged  and  die,  and  his  loving 
friends  and  ^^thren  to  vote  him  a  hereon  vrith  a  gar- 
land and  secret  password  cozily  entwined  between  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  which  was  to  be  uaed  to  secure  hii 
admission,  past  ihe  roaring  pynphlegethon,  through 
tiie  shining  portals  of  hope,  into  Elyaium. 

A  running  paraphrase  of  this  historical  palieograph 
may  be  useful  to  readers  too  busy  to  turn  to  the  ap- 
pendix or  to  trust  to  their  own  classics  for  a  more  taste- 
nil  rendering.    It  is  short  and  simple. 

'Phtuf,  t£e  select,  large-minded  chief  waiter  and 
■reh-deacon,  ot  high  standing  in  authority,  devoted  and 
famous  as  an  apostle  and  champion  of  the  divine  na- 
turfl." 

Id  introducing  to  the  reader  the  celebrated  insorip- 
tioo  of  Avircius  Marcellus,  a  Roman-Greek,  who,  like 
the  others,  had  suffered  on  account  of  the  edict  of 
Olaudius  driving  the  trade  unions  out  of  Borne  over  to 
Apameia,  Ephesus  and  Hierapolis,  we  feel  obliged  to 
present  as  a  parallel  illustration,  the  case  of  the  old  man 
Zeuxis,  who,  in  a  similar  manner,  prescribed  his  own 
epitaph  long  before  his  death. 

Flavius  Zeuxis,  a  ship's  captain,  belonged  to  tiie  order 
of  the  Oollegia  Nantiomm.  We  give  in  a  note"  the  epi- 
taph, and  in  our  text  a  paraphrase  of  the  general  mean- 
ing, leaving  to  the  more  critical  reader  our  translation 

;iIUmi.,  00   BiA.  FirM:  II..  p.  US.   do.  UO  :  "•Auiun  ZiCtn  Jnwrrln 
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in  the  appendix.  Flavius  Zeuzis,  a  man  loving  hard  toO 
at  his  trade,  engaged,  in  the  good  bnsiness  of  mari- 
ner between  Malea  the  dangerous  Cape  Mary  and  Italy, 
having  made  in  his  lifetime  seventv-two  voyages,  causes 
the  erection  of  this  memorial  sepulchre.  It  is  to  be  the 
tomb  of  himself  and  his  children,  by  name,  Flavins 
Theodore,  and  Flavins  Theuda;  and  indeed,  when  the 
time  comes,  also  for  the  comrades  united  in  the  broth- 
erhood with  him. 

Here  we  have  an  old  man  who  is  combined  with  many 
associates  of  the  union  or  unions  of  mariners  with  head- 
quarters at  Hierapolis.  After  seventy-two  voyages  over 
the  dangerous  cape,  always  feared  by  the  ancient  Bailor 
on  account  of  the  treacherous  storms;  having  braved 
and  out-lived  them  all,  in  his  old  age  he  has  come  back 
to  Hierapolis  to  die.  The  monument  which  has  out- 
lived the  political  and  meteorological  vicissitudes  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years  must  have  been  solidly  built 
and  costly. 

Not  far  from  this,  about  three  miles  to  the  southward 
in  the  old  bath-house  at  the  hot  springs  there  was  until 
recentlv,  another  singular  monument  As  we  interpret 
it,  an  old  man  named  Avircius  Marcellus,  whose  name 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  Boman,  but  who  claims  to  be 
a  citizen  of  this  town,  had  a  still  more  elaborate  sepul- 
chre made  for  himself  and  his. 

Now  when  we  hold  this  curious  and  wonderful  find  as 
only  one  of  thousands  of  the  same  sort  chiseled  in  those 
days,  we  can  treat  with  no  lightness  the  opinions  of 
several  learned  doctors  who  are  puzzled  with  it.  We 
are  obliged  to  vary  from  them  however  ^as  to  the  date. 
The  inscription  of  Avircius  is  indeed  blind  in  its  diction 
and  misleading;  but  it  is  certainly  detailing  history  of 
the  age  of  Pam;  and  Dr.  Bamsay  admits  that  this  disci- 
ple saw  and  journeyed  with  Paul.  What  is  perhaps  in- 
valuable as  a  point  in  history  is  that  it  reads  as  though 
this  acquaintimce  was  in  Babylon  and  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates — a  revelation  which  would  help  to  clear  up 
the  literary  statements  of  several  Ante-Nicine  fathers, 
who  also  declare  that  Paul  in  the  interval  between  his 
two  imprisonments  visited  Babylon.  So  it  is  strenously 
declared  of  Peter;  but  all  records  of  the  circumstances 
are  shrouded  in  dense  mystery.  More  light  is  needed 
and  Avircius  may  shed  a  first  sight  glimmer. 
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But  what  we  think  not  so  marrelouB  about  Avircius 
is  the  commonplace  reading  for  a  very  commonplace 
thing.  The  old  man  had  been  a  weaver  or  knitter,  CTi- 
dentify  during  the  most  of  his  life.  If  he  was  one  of 
those  driven  by  Claudius  out  of  Home  by  that  edict  of 
banishment  and  went  over  when  young  to  Hierapolis, 
as  some  did  to  KelainsB  and  others  did  to  Ephesus,  there 
should  be  nothing  surprising  if  they  settled  a  Boman 
ktisis  early  among  the  brotherhoods;  since  this  of  it- 
self would  have  established  Christianity  in  the  kuriakos 
of  the  old  guilds.  Nor  would  this  interfere  with  Prof. 
Ficker's  theory  that  he  was  a  priest  of  Cybele;  for  Ha- 
drian, a  few  years  afterwards  discovered  that  at  Alex- 
andria, right  among  the  working  people  whom  he  men- 
tions as  skilled,  such  were  nothing  other  than  organiza- 
tions turning  their  name  from  pagan  to  christian.  So 
in  the  Phrygian  Pentapolis  it  was  the  same  christian 
converts  wno  were  innumerable,^  and  they  were  so  se- 
cret that  they  had  to  employ  illusions  of  various  sorts  to 
evade  the  ogling  eyes  of  the  police  lest  they  be  ar- 
rested. 

But  another  proof  that  Avircius  lived  and  labored 
during  the  apostolic  age  is  his  acknowledgment  in  glar- 
ing terms  upon  the  stone,  that  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  thirteen  years'  cessation  from  persecution.'*  Now 
Claudius,  and  Caligula  before  him,  were  the  two  first 
persecutors.  Nero  followed  and  continued  the  tragedy 
uniii  his  assassination  in  69.  Vespasian's  whole  reign 
was  one  of  peace  and  kindness,  and  also  that  of  his  son 
Titus  who  reigned  until  81.  Thus  from  69  to  81,  and  a 
vear  before  Domitian  began  his  furious  murders,  were 
just  thirteen  years;  and  what  makes  this  a  coincidence 
corroborating  our  estimate  of  this  stone's  apostolic  date 
is  Dr.  Bamsay's  own  statement  that  the  valley  was  early 

V4  A  christian  roofers'  association  is  discovered  and  recorded  in  CIG8877; 
Ki^pic  Bcii^i'  vcpi  *vxiK  EvrofUov  ick  wain6t  rov  otxov  avrov. . .  .errp«ae<i»f.  The 
first  glance  shows  that  it  is  christian,  since  xvoic  ^oi^^ct  are  strictly  chris- 
tian. See  Ramsay.  OU.  Bi$k,  Pkryg.,  11.,  p.  786,  no.  071.  n«rrb«  rov  oucov 
shows  that  the  person  here  understood  is  a  lord  of  a  House  as  usual,  in 
other  words,  a  president  of  a  union  of  roofers. 

VI  Lightfoot,  OoUm.^  pp.  M.  00.  He  rightly  thought  Avircius  to  have 
been  very  early,  and  makes  a  statement,  based  on  his  better  and  original 
iudgment  before  being  confused  bv  Ramsay's  suspicion  thct  Avircius  came 
late,  to  the  effect  that  Avircius  followed  Papias,  who  knew  Paul.  "In  the 
earlier  miitions.  I  bad  jriven  a  place  to  Avircius,  Bishop  of  HierapoHs,  be- 
tween Papias  and  Claudius  Apollinaris  following  the  extant  AdM  o/Av*rclMM^* 
and  refers  to  his  lorther  discnsaion  of  th«  mbitet  in  hit  igiiaUu$  and  Pbli^> 
L.  p  477«L 
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chriBtianized;  he  speaks  of  Bartholomew  and  his  work, 
being  near  that  of  Paul,  as  though  hinting  his  partly 
formed  opinion  that  Ayircius  might  have  aided  in  the 
work.  He  admits  that  Avircius  helped  to  build  the 
Hierapohtan  chiirch  As  the  histx>ry  centers  round  the 
name  of  Ayircius  only;  the  date  he  assigns  as  fixed  by 
the  thirteen  years  of  profound  peace,  but  overlooks  the 
great  fact  that  these  thirteen  years  were  during  the 
benign  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

Dr.  Ramsay^*  is  anxious  that  Ayircius  should  disclaim 
against  Montanism,  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  in- 
scription about  it;  he  admits  in  support  of  this  absurd- 
ity an  interpolation  in  the  form  of  the  word  pfianeros  in 
place  of  the  original  and  comprehensible  word  kairoi 
showing  him  to  have  practiced  the  quills  and  shuttle  for 
a  liyingy  anf*  to  have  worked  in  the  thrums  and  threads 
of  woof  and  warp.  A  kairos  was  a  weaver,  and  the  word 
sometimes  had  a  terminal  omega  as  in  this  case;  he  ad- 
mits that  Ayircius  wrote  for  this  epitaph:  *In  Bome,  I 
saw  the  emperor  and  empress:"  In  another  place:  "I 
met  and  traveled  with  Paul."  He  compares  (p.  729)  a 
passage  in  Beinach  eis  to  erarion  demou  Rhomaion  favor- 
ably with  a  passage  in  this;  yet  such  a  sentence  would 
mean  that  the  fine  was  to  be  paid  into  the  eranoe — erar- 
ion being  a  corruption  of  eranion  which  is  good  Oreek 
for  eranos — of  the  Bomans,  the  poor  people,  plebeians. 
Eyident  secrecy  shows  him  an  mitiate.  The  spelling 
shows  it  as  an  early  inscription  of  the  time  of  Claudius. 

fciUmtay,  CO.  BUk,  Fliryg.,  II.,  pp.  72241: 

•tryo/yi*  'Aovipciof  Mff  o  fia^irnif  Ooifitfrot  ayvov* 

eprot  ydLp  in'  iMai^* yf^it^r^  wimr^ 

ci«'P«|ii)i'  6f  intiL^tv  iikkv  fia4ri\'^m¥  a#pj|««A, 

kahwS'  tl6ov  ccci  \aft.wp^  a^paytlSav  ix^rrm* 
sal  Xvpiift  wiiov  cZo«  k«1  aorca  wirra,  Nitf'i^ir, 
Bvi^p«n|r  5ia^a«*    w4ivn^  t  c^xo^  <rvrofii(#«iv. 
tS    HavAov  ix**!'  ^vtf/uiqy,  Hivnt  wami  M  vpofy* 
Kol  wap4$iiK«  rpoi^iiw  w£mi,  'Ix^vv  «tv^  vifY^ft 

«at  rmiTov  iwidmmt  ^Xotf  w0ti¥  6iA  irarrtff, 
t6    otvoi'  XP^y^^*'  <X*vaa,  KifttttriuL  iiidowra.  ia.9t*  aprw. 
ravTA  vapcoTMf  «Tvov  'AetHpctov  &^  vpo^iiMU, 
ifiiofiiiKocThv  crof  Kol  Xcvrtpov  i^f  «Ai)M»f . 
rav#*  6   i^r  cv^tutf*  vir^P  avrov  wig  i  9vvy^, 

«i  o*  olv^  'Fta/tMmv  ra#if iy  &if<r*i  ^c^ciAca  XPV^* 

W«  raster*  «up^  for  ^cvtpMc.  u  it  makes  MOMb  MS  BMyclb«  V    ftX^ 
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All  these  are  acknowledgmeiita  of  our  point  that  this 
insoriptiOQ  relates  of  a  certain  disciple  vho  came  to  or 
was  bom  at  Hierapolis,  worked  at  his  trade  in  textile 
weaving,  worked  with  Paul,  John  and  the  others  as  an 
apostle,  and  being  a  lord  of  the  house  of  weavers,  grew 
old  in  good  works,  and  was  loved  and  remembered  in 
after  ages. 

Of  ul  the  BuperBtructural,  predetermined  efForts  to 
relegate  thia  honest  old  saint  who  had  worked  for  Paul, 
to  the  degenerate  wrauglings  of  gnoBticism,  this  sense- 
lesB  talk  of  professorB,  looks  to  us  moet  absurd  The 
modest  httle  inacription,  per  se,  hardly  talks  that  way. 

We  paraphrase  it  conscientiousl;  to  our  own  inter- 
pretation: 

"I,  a  citizen  of  this  town  and  one  of  the  chosen, 
herel^  and  while  living,  oopatruct  and  ordain,  being  a 
weaver  at  the  loom  while  in  the  flesh,  under  the  name 
Amrdtu  a  diaciple  for  the  holy  Ohost,  was  one  who  fed 
sheep  and  flocks  at  the  foot  of  the  moantains,  having 
my  eyes  open  to  the  great,  rushing  progreea  ahead  and 
taught  the  words  and  writings  of  faith.  We  were  in 
Bome  where  the  crowds  are  ooUected,  and  saw  the  em- 
peror and  empress,  golden-eandaled,  arrayed  in  royal 
robes;  saw  the  people  having  a  brilliant  butchery.  Ajid 
the  land  of  Syna  I  saw  and  all  its  towns  and  cities,  in- 
cluding Nisibis  across  the  Euphrates.  The  brothers,  all 
gathered  together;  having  Paul  they  were  busy  with 
him  and  followed  him.  They  provided  every  ddioacj, 
fish  from  the  fountain;  mixed  beverages  for  the  crowd, 
and  co-sympathy  the  chaste  and  holy  maiden  won  and 
grasped;  and  of  all  that  there  was,  he  gave  to  the 
brothers  to  eat; — wine,  the  purest  to  be  had,  mixed 
beverages,  he  gave  us  ^th  bread.  All  this  on  the 
friendly  hearth  Avjrcius  saw,  bo  that  in  this  wise  he 
might  write  it  down.  Two  and  seventy  years  have  I 
thus  righteously  accomplished  in  the  sense  of  fellow- 
sharing  and  enjoyment. 

Let  no  one  then,  obtrude  himself  upon  my  tomb  or 
allow  another  to  enter;  but  should  it  be  done,  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  pieces  of  gold  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  eranos  on  account  of  the  Roman  mem- 
bers, and  a  fine  of  one  thouaand  pieoeB  of  gold  into  the 
treMury  of  the  eranos  on  acoonnt  of  the  good  aod  an. 
TioMbls  taSsj  ot  mj  natinfy,  EienqpoUa.' 
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Dr.  Bamsey  says  the  inscription  was  for  centuries  al 
the  hot  springs  in  the  old  bath-house,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Hierapolis.  This  was  near  the  mephitic  Plu« 
tonium^  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  as  known  to  the 
superstitious  during  the  time  of  Paul " 

After  carefully  fanning  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and 
sifting  the  legendary  from  the  solid  fact,  we  are  pre- 
pared with  suflScient  evidence  from  the  stone  itself,  to 
place  Avircius  Marcellus  as  one  of  the  earliest  fathers, 
like  Ignatius  who  actually  lived  and  whose  name,  like 
this,  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  writings.  He  prob- 
ably worked  with  Bartholomew;  and  very  certainly 
with  Paul,  if  we  can  believe  the  stone.  If  he  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Epistles  the  name  has  been  suppressed  or 
overlooked.  Like  Ignatius,  he  was  fond  of  being  known 
and  recognized,  commemorating  himself  by  means  of 
this  composition  and  epitome,  chiseled  upon  his  tomb  — 
a  thing  especially  frequent,  and  also  in  constant  usage 
among  the  collegia  and  eranoi  everywhere."  We  have 
many  wills,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  bequeathing  money  to 
them  in  considerable  sums,  the  only  remimeration  being 
that  the  unions  appropriate  annually  to  the  deceased 
donor  a  memorial  feast.  Aviroius  had  become  so  em- 
boldened by  thirteen  years  of  the  two  delightful  reigns 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who,  though  severe  with  the 
Jews,  were,  like  Tiberius,  friendly,  almost  fatherly  to 
the  christians,  that  he  ventured  boldly  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  this  modest  bit  of  literary  history  of  himself.  He 
was,  to  all  appearances,  another  father  or  president;  a 
kurios  or  lord  of  an  important  guild  —  a  union  of  textile 
workers  owning  a  house,  or  as  they  would  call  it  before 
conversion,   a   temple;  and  this,  if  he  was  a  recognized 

^  Llgfatfoot.  <*Co]oH.,"  p.  12:  "At  Hienipolla  wti  a  ipot  called  tlie 
PlutODliim,  a  hot  well  or  spring,  from  whoie  narrow  mouth  iamied  a  mephitic 
Taper  immediately  fatal  to  those  who  stood  oyer  the  opening  and  inhaled  ita 
fumea.  To  the  mutihited  prleats  of  Qrbele,  alone,  ao  it  waa  belicred,  aa 
immunity  waa  given  from  heaven,  which  freed  them  from  iti  deadly  effecta. 
Indeed,  this  city  appeara  to  have  been  a  chief  centre  of  the  pawrionate  myatical 
devotion  of  ancient  Phrygia." 

^  Oehler.  on  *' Wills,  MSS.":  "In  Theaaalonike  hat  eine  Pricaterin  ^ 
IftWflf  x^y  •xmvlant  2  Plethren  Weinbirge  hinterlaaaen  damit  die  Myitem  Jlhi^ 
lich  an  ihrem  Grabe  ein  Fest  feiem,  wohl  die  Rosalia,  Duchene-Bayct,  "Hit- 
aion  au  Mont  Athos,'*  p.  86,  nr.  44.".  Again:  "In  Thera  erfahren  wir  anaKr 
der  grosaen  Stiftung  der  Epikteta  von  dem  Legate  einer  gewiasen  Aigea:  diese 
hat  einem  moivlv  fQnf  hundert  dp^xM**  veraprochen  M^rt IvAycr^k  ivi,  vtl#w 
l/Mtf^«ya^4f  rtff«lr4ff^vy«Tp^*I^#i«tKar«^^Laden,  "Oionya  KOnst.,"  p.  <( 
tind  nr.  48.*'  A  woman  wilia  fiOO  drachmas,  to  be  repaid  in  anntul  baoqaets 
in  htr  own  and  biet  dKQ|£tik\ei^%  \k»&&t,  il  1^%  periodical  mectinff  ^O. 
ffftni^Ka    gg^  iVA;  Bon,  laft.  'VLoci  «^9msc%  vka  vMtfMfii&su 
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magiBtrate  and  responsible  president^  head  or  director 
woold  make  him  a  cure,  a  father  and  lord.  Thus  the 
temple,  following  the  scheme  of  the  law  of  Solon,  under 
proTidons  of  that  aged  statute,  would  be  a  house  of  the 
lord.  Paul,  seyeral  times  is  seen  to  have  disappeared 
and  he  probably  hid  himself  away  in  these  deughtfol, 
congenial,  but  inapproachably  occult  retreats. 

Dion  Chrysostom  and  Josephus  who  liyed  at  the  same 
time,  could  write  well,  but  Avircius  could  not  Dr. 
Bamsay  complains  bitterly  at  the  shabby  Greek  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  frequent  bad  spelling  met  with, 
but  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  standing  excuse. 
Wherever  these  learned  and  very  critical  epigraphists 
think  they  are  dealing  with  an  important  character,  a 
gerusiarch,  a  ^uinquennalis,  or  even  sometimes  an  Asi- 
arch  and  are  judging  him  from  outward  appearances, 
they  are  in  reality  dealing  with  one  or  another  of  these 
kurioi  or  epimelites  who  were  sure  to  be  self-made  men, 
who  by  an  inborn  aptitude  or  happy  capacity  for  busi* 
ness,  nad  worked  themselves  by  years  of  toil,  care  and 
fidility  to  the  position  of  quinquennalis  or  kurios,  and 
been  crowned,  though  often  descendants  of  slaves,  and 
in  many  cases  actufd  slaves  without  any  education  ex- 
cept wnat  they  had  picked  up.  The  outside  world 
treated  all  such  with  scathing  contempt  as  Lucian  tells 
us  the  men  in  the  secret  unions  could  never  obtain  the 
slightest  contact  with  them.  Yet  if  we  believe  Origen, 
Celsus  and  Lucian,  these  were  the  secret  hives  which 
the  early  christians  had  built  our  era  and  civilization 
into. 

How  then  could  we  expect  this  faithful  old  Boman, 
Avircius  MarceUus,  to  scratch  down  a  chapter  in  Dion 
or  Paul's  beautiful  Ghreek  upon  his  sepulchre? 

Quit^  an  extended  apocryphal  literature  has  come 
down  to  us  through  this  inscription  of  Avircius,  the  old 
original  who  wrote  his  epitaph  at  Hierapolis.  It  is  all 
legendary  and  hypothetical,  trumped  up  to  suit  the 
whims  and  the  caprices  of  the  post  apostolic  priestcraft^ 
There  is,  however,  one  inscription  marking  the  grave  of 

V*  We  recommend  the  reader's  attention  on  the  subject  of  the  later  con- 
ceptions regarding  it,  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  invaluable  work,  OU.  BUh,  Fkrjn,, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  TSS-d.  This  eminent  researcher  has  himself  conceived  the 
date  of  the  original  Avlrcian  or  Abircian  inscription,  to  be  at  lat*  at  8tv* 
eras,  whieh  is,  however*  impoesiblo  and  natenAola. 
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a  certain  AyiroiuB  Poi^huriast  which  it  is  irorth  on? 
while  to  make  mentioD  of  and  qaote,**  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  engraving  of  the  child  Jesus  upon  the  stone, 
giving  the  epitaph.  The  date  of  this  monument  is  with- 
out doubt  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Bamsay  at  about  A.D. 
800.  He  is  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  old  man  at  Hi- 
erapolis,  although  it  was  common  at  that  time  to  give  to 
new  converts  another  name  at  the  baptism,  or  the  initi- 
ation. 

But  the  original  stone  of  the  first  Aviroius  who  was 
the  disciple,  as  he  names  himself,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  church  at  this 
Slace  that  many  legends  have  come  down,  even  to  this 
a^y  and  still  wilder  tales  and  imitations  filled  the  more 
primitive  mind.  There  are  indeed  twenty  or  thirty  in- 
scriptions showing  this,  all  of  a  later  period  by  some  two 
hundred  years,  and  we  shall  pass  them  by  without  fur- 
ther notice. 

Paul  was  once  lost  from  Ephesus  in  some  mvsterioiis 
manner  for  two  years,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
he  may  have  sequestered  himself  here  under  the  friendly 
care  and  secret  protection  of  this  union  of  warm-hearted 
brothers  all  busy  weaving  the  textiles  for  the  tonts  and 
bedding  and  other  artistic  paraphernalia  he  knew  how 
to  make  for  the  Dionysan  artists,  and  loved  so  much  to 
do  as  real  recreation  from  his  exhausting  evangelistic 
labors;  also  perhaps  to  recover  from  his  known,  chronic 
malady. 

In  tibe  same  manner  we  might  trace  many  New  Testa- 
ment names  back  to  the  unions  over  which  they  pre- 
sided. Among  them,  besides  those  already  enumer- 
ated, we  could  single  out  Phcebe,  Nymphas,  Jason  of 
Thessalonica,  Barnabas,  Bfurtholomew  and  a  host  of 
other&  They  each  had  an  unexplained  power  and  in- 
fluence and  performed  thdr  work  welL  The  Breviary 
of  the  martyrs  and  apostles  gives  us  vague  assurance 
and  data  as  to  how  long  each  lived,  to  what  functions 
they  rose,  and  when,  where  and  how  they  died;  bat 
this  is  legendary  and  so  late  in  after  years  that  they 
should  be  accepted  with  caution 

•0  RamMT,  OtL  Bith,  F^ryg.,  Vol.  II..  p.  780,  no.  07S;  Comom.  190;  L« 
mnd  and  Cnamonard,  BCH.  1896,^ p.  290;    It  reads:    *' *AjMpictot  Uopift9fim 
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We  bsTe  brought  these  illuBtrationB  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  of  the  early  plant  The  dangers 
attendiug  a  revelation  of  what  those  nnionB  did  to  the 
ontaidfl  world  must  now  be  plain  to  the  reader.  The 
house  of  the  lord  of  the  Solonic  law  was  lep;itimate 
and  kibdl;  treated  under  Tiberius,  and  after  Nero,  b^ 
the  Flavian  emperors  for  about  thirteen  years;  but  it 
was  terribly  handled  by  ClaudiuB,  Nero  and  Bomitian. 
The  domufl  AuguBtalis  had  its  industries  within  the 
building  of  the  imperial  family,  each  department  of  the 
labor  being  worked  by  a  specially  organized  trade  and 
eaoh  of  these  sections  of  the  business  was  called  a 
gynffioeum.  Following  the  proclivitieB  of  all  the  Solonic 
unions,  each  was  supplied  with  a  school  called  schola. 
The  method  continued  to  the  time  of  Celsus  who  hated 
them  because  they  had  become  christians;  and  there 
is  a  scrap  quoted  from  his  last  book,  by  Origen  which 
sheds  BO  much  new  light  upon  our  argument  that  we 
cannot  but  quote  the  English  translation. 

Apparently  assuming  that  he  is  one  of  them,  Celsus 
mockingly  taunts  the  christjanB:    "We  are  indeed  in 

{}rivat6  houses,  as  workers  in  wool  and  leather,  and  fol- 
era  and  pei-sons  of  the  most  uninstructed  and  rustic 
character,  not  venturing  to  utter  a  word  in  the  presence 
of  their  elders  and  wiser  masters;  but  when  Uiey  get 
hold  of  the  children  privately,  and  certain  women  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  they  pour  forth  wonderful  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  they  ought  not  to  heed  their 

fathers  and  teachers but  must  leave  them  and  go 

with  the  women  and  their  playfellows,  to  the  women's 
apartments,  or  to  the  leather  shop,  or  to  the  fuller's 
Mop,  that  they  may  attain  perfection."  Celsus  is  sneer- 
ing at,  and  accusing  the  christian  communes  of  poverty 
and  other  things  which  he  coiisiders  vile.  Ongen,  in 
defense  of  them  quotes,  quibbles  and  does  not  deny. 
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Celsus  and  Lucian. 


Paoah  Literature  of  Early  Christian  Times — Celsus  die  Ac- 
cuser— Twits  Christians  of  Hidine  in  the  Secret  Unions — 
GynflBceum — It  was  a  School — Origen's  Contra  Gelsum — 
Declaration  that  They  were  Genuine  Unions — Origen  His 
Critic,  Does  not  Deny — Belabors  Christians  Because  Secret 
— Berates  their  Holding  Love-feasts — Sneers  because  tbey 
were  Working  People — Lucian  of  Samosata — Pagan  Wit 
who  Lampoons  the  Christians — ^Tbe  Two  were  Friends  — 
Payment  of  Tribute — Paschal  Canon  says  Origen  was  a  Bra- 
zier— Defiant  Comparisons  of  Oelsus — The  Prytaneum — How 
the  Church  of  St  Peter  Came  to  be  Built — ^The  Secret  Pass- 
word— Temples  of  Refuge — Period  of  Columbarift^Lanu- 
vium — Wonderful  Inscription  Found  in  1816 — Quinquenalis 
a  Dictator — Growth  in  our  Knowledge  of  the  Burial  Clause 
and  Burial  Attachment — Churches  in  Ruins  of  Ancient  Un- 
ions— Old  Temples  Used  as  Churches — Christianised  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii — Old  Labor  Guilds — Dug  Out  of  Lava  of 
Vesuvius — Dr.  Willens  on  the  Labor  Guilds — Ponapeii — Al- 
though Christanized,  at  Time  of  Eruption,  Were  Still  Wor- 
shiping in  Temple  or  Isis — Owned  Some  of  Its  Property — 
Hated  Pests  Exiled — Escaping  to  Similar  Temples  of  Refuge 
— Went  to  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Allobrogia,  Vienne. 


There  was  a  considerable  literature  at  a  very  early 
time  written  by  the  members  of  the  unions,  the  early 
historians  and  a  number  of  able  and  brilliant  pagan 
writers,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  l^at 
of  Clement  we  have  already  given.  One  valuable  book, 
that  of  Epictetus,  called  the  Enchiridion^  was  written 
by  Arrian  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  according  to 
his  pupil,  probably  at  Hierapolis.  He  may  be  yet  dis- 
covered to  have  actually  written  information  of  great 
value  to  our  subject,  and  undoubtedly  gave  hints  in  his 
lectures  regarding  the  plant  of  the  christians  into  the 
old  brotherhoods.     Another  valuable  and  very  earij 
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book  was  the  Expositio  Oracolorum  of  Papias  a  friend 
and  companion  of  St.  Philip>  and  undoubtedly  of  Paul. 
It  appears  that  he  was  martyred^  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  It  is  very  sad  to  reflect  that  this  work  was 
destroyed.  It  contained  rules  of  life  among  the  brother- 
hoods and  was  suppressed  because  it  told  just  what 
we  greatly  want  to  know,  ^o  all  appearances^  much  that 
was  written  in  his  book  confirmed  what  Celsus  charged 
and  Origen  did  not  deny. 

Then  Hegesippus  wrote  another  very  valuable  work, 
which  is  known  to  have  recorded  much  concerning  the 
Nazarene,  the  ebionites  and  the  eranists;  all  of  whicU 
associations  are  now  put  by  our  investigators  among 
genuine  unions  and  labor  guilds.  But  this  invaluable 
book  of  Hegesippus  is  also  lost. 

It  was  early  in  the  second  century,  only  a  few  years 
after  Pliny  had  undergone  his  disagreeable  experiences 
with  the  christians  who  had  planted  among  the  trade 
unions  of  Bithynia  that  Celsus  came  out  with  his  signifi- 
cant book,  against  the  christians  entitled  'TLogos  Alethes" 
or  The  Word  of  Truth.  This  work  was  so  completely 
suppressed  that  no  copy  is  supposed  to  exist  to-day. 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  however,  Origen  in  attempt- 
ing a  refutation  of  what  Celsus  wrote,  has  left  us  in  his 
''Contra  ,Celsun\,*'  many  of  its  important  verbatim  state- 
ments and  a  large  number  of  lengthy  quotations  from 
it,  so  that  for  our  particular  purpose  in  this  argument, 
the  book  is  preserved. 

Here  in  a  brazen  statement  written  at  an  early  age  is 
the  wonderful  disclosure  which  we  have  announced  and 
are  attempting  to  verify  by  every  literary  and  inscrip- 
tional  eviaence  to  be  found;  namely  that  the  christians 
planted  into  and  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  derived 
their  sustenance,  support,  legalization,  and  economical 
life  from  labor  unions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  evi- 
dence of  Celsus  is  overwhelming.*  Celsus  was  bom  in 
A.  D.  112,  or  as  some  think,  A.  D.  120,  and  he  afterwards 
wrote  of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  early  boyhood.  He 
bitterly  accuses  the  christians  of  entering    into    secret 

^Origen,  "Contra  Celsum,"  I.,  mjs:  noArv  K^A^xc^oAai^y  jrriaui^aJUcr 
XpiVTtayc^^V,  Mf  ^vv^Vtst  ffpv^31|v  irp^  ftAA^Aowt  mmvttivmv  xP^vruiyMV  ircpA  rk 
vit^/uaiLiva."  The  wT^i}  waa  a  wcret  aaeociation  of  worUagmen,  a  trade 
union,  lor  so  says  Plinjr.  Origen  seems  to  acquiesce  in  tftese  allegationa  for 
he  goee  on  to  state  the  reasons  why  this  was  so,  without  denying  it. 
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assooiationsy  with  the  object  to  discredit  their  agap»  or 
loTefeastSy  and  is  opposed  to  them,  evidently  because  be 
knew  that  the  old  unions  existing  all  around  him,  had 
been  enjoying  such  legal  rights  from  time  immemorial, 
and  being  himself  a  pagan,  was  angry  because  the  new 
sect  had  adopted  these  symposiums  of  true  love  and 
virtue. 

Gelsus  belabors  the  christians  in  his  book,  because 
they  resorted  to  the  utmost  secrecy  during  the  persecu- 
tions,' hiding  away  in  occult  brotherhoods.  He  declares 
that  they  were  secret  societies  contrary  to  law  and  had 
their  lovefeasts  or  agapse,  which  included  the  common 
table.  The  great  Origen,  quoting  this,  makes  no  effort 
at  refutation;  he  is  glad  that  the  accusation  is  true  and 
proceeds  to  rejoice  at  their  success,  declaring  that  they 
nrst  planted  in  the  mass  of  the  uneducated.  He  boasts 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  new  plant,  especially 
as  the  way  was  ''beset  with  opposition  from  pinoes» 
chiefs,  captains,  guards  and  all,  to  speak  generally,  who 
were  possessed  of  the  smallest  influence ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  rulers  of  the  different  cities,  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people."  Celsus  held  that  the  poor,  the 
wretched  who  had  to  work  for  a  living,  the  outcasts  who 
were  not  allowed  to  be  enumerated  in  the  census  of 
population  and  the  artists  and  mechanics,  were  the  ele- 
ment planted  into.*  Celsus  seriously  charged  that  they 
were  composed  of  barbarian  elements.  Yet  these  were 
powerfully  organized  at  that  time. 

Lucian,  the  celebrated  sarcastic  writer,  lived  and 
flourished  during  the  same  years  with  Celsus  and  we 
now  know  positively  that  the  two  ingenious  men  were 
acquaintances.  But  while  Celsus  appears  to  have  com- 
posed his  book  to  curry  favors  with  the  influential  in  or- 
der to  obtain  some  appointment,  Lucian  squarely  ac- 
knowledges that  he  wrote  to  make  a  living  by  selling 
his  productions.  Of  the  two  we  should  adnure  this  last 
exquisite  blackguard  most. 

lout  Lucian,  although  he  does  not  often  mention  the 
name  of  the  christians,  gives  us  some  jpowerful  points 
tending  to  prove  our  discovery  that  ohnstianit^  had  for 


•  Origen,  Comtra  CUhmi,  VIII.,  c.  41:  "'Hrei  ^cWvovm  ««  kawt^^^pm  \ 
iAM>KtfM«vo«x«l«wAAi{^rvoi.'*    Cf.  NMnder.  H%»L  Jtoelflt..  I^  P.  lOS,  note  1. 

•Origen,  Ooml.  Oali..  VIII.,  c,  27.  Consolt  ^n/e-iVMiM  ntkm%  Vol.  IV^ 
pp*  S07  and  408.    The  admieeions  of  both  Celtna  and  Origen  are  compleH 
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its  early  cradle  the  unions  of  laboring  people.  In  one 
place  he  speaks  of  them  directly  in  connection  with  the 
Dionysan  artists  and  indeed  the  wandering  fakurs  be- 
longing to  their  vast  organization,  and  shows  how  these 
metiragyrtes,  vagabonds,  wonderworkers  and  jugglers, 
cunningly  took  advantage  of  christian  credulity,  wim- 
bled themselves  into  their  brotherly  embraces  and  swin- 
dled them  of  their  means.^  The  celebrated  Conyers 
Middleton,  a  university  professor  at  Cambridge  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  speaks  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween christians  and  this  branch  of  the  great  Gemeinde 
as  follows :  ''In  the  performance  of  their  miracles,  they 
were  always  charged  with  fraud  and  imposture  by  ad- 
versaries.  Lucian  who  flourished  during  the  second  oen- 
tury,  tells  us  that  whenever  any  crafty  juggler,  expert 
in  his  trade,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  a  right  use  of 
things  went  over  to  the  christians,  he  was  sure  to  grow 
rich  immediately  by  making  a  prey  of  their  simplicity; 
and  Oelsus  represents  all  the  christian  wondermakers  as 
mere  vagabonds  and  common  cheats,  who  rambled  all 
about  to  plav  their  tricks  at  fairs  and  markets;  not  in 
tiie  circles  of  the  wiser  and  better  sort,  for  among  such 
they  never  ventured  to  appear,  but  whenever  they  ob- 
served a  set  of  raw  young  fellows,  slaves  or  fools,  there 
they  took  care  to  intrude  themselves  and  so  display  all 
of  their  arts."  Here  we  have  a  metragyrte,  christian- 
ized. Of  all  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Gemeinde, 
to  an  analysis  of  which  many  archaeologists  are  devoting 
time  and  learning,  these  metragyrtes  were  the  falsest  and 
meanest  in  the  whole  international  union.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  pagan  writers  and  bitter  adversaries  of  the  chris- 
tians gave  vent  to  their  hatred  of  them  during  the  ante- 
Nicine  age  and  an  immense  literary  warfare  followed 
against  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  emperor  Julian,*  be- 
cause tiiey  all  lampooned  the  fakirs.  These  metragyr- 
tes were  the  t>'pical  fakirs  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world.    Not  one  was  there  who  was  not  an  initiate  into 

4  See  /ndeaR,  in  verb.  Luckm^    pointing  to  a  full   description  of  this  or- 

risation.    The  above  quotation  given  in  oar  text  is  from  MiddkUm't  Werlu, 
p.  19. 

•  Jerom.,  Ad9,  Jovtnianum,  Apolog,  II.,  p.  135:  "Origenes.  Methodius,  Bo- 
Mbios,  Appollinaris,  multis  versnnm  millibos  scribnnt  adversus  Celsom  et 
Porphvriom,  Considerate  quibus  argumentis  et  quam  lubricia  problemati- 
bns  diaboli  spiritu  contexts  snbvertunt;  et  quia  interdom  cogontnr  loqniy 
noa  qood  i«Bunnt  >  ted  qnod  necesse  est  dicnnt  adTorsos  ea  qram  dioml 
G«DtO««.** 
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some  union  of  the  great  international  order.*  Under 
umbrage  of  such  a  power  they  worked  their  wiles  to  get 
influence,  wherewith  to  fleece  the  christians  who  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  membership  after  membership  and 
they  often  penetrated  the  dingy  grottoes,  mud-hovela, 
and  tents  of  the  wandering  wonderworkers  and  fakirs. 
Celsus  says  the  element  which  the  christians  preferred, 
was  the  ignorant^  the  unintelligent,  the  foolish,  "by 
which  words  acknowledging  that  such  individuals  are 
worthy  of  their  God;  manifestly  showing  that  they  de- 
sire, and  are  able  to  gain  over  only  the  silly  workmen, 
the  mean,  the  stupid,  along  with  their  women  and  clul- 
dren."' 

Celsus  who  certainly  knew  of  the  trouble  which  Pliny 
encountered  with  the  christianized  unions  in  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  was  aware  that  these  unions,  christian 
members  and  all,  had  left  paganism  which  he  loved  to 
bow  dovm  to  and  extol,  accuses  that:  ''The  cause  whidi 
led  .to  the  new  state  of  things  was  their  rebellion  against 
the  state."  And  he  takes  the  clue  that  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Romans  considered  the  innovation  of  Christian- 
ity to  be  a  rebellion.  The  new  Word  of  promise,  with 
its  refusal  to  allow  its  communicants  to  pay  into  the 
temples  the  accustomed  tribute,  or  buy  tne  sacrifices, 
was  robbery  of  the  government's  treasury.  Celsus  car- 
ried his  accusation  farther  and  attacked  Jesus'  life  in 
Egypt,'  declaring,  on  account  of  his  vnretched  penuiy 
while  there,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hire  himself  to  per- 
form tricks  of  legerdemain  and  thus  work  out  a  scanty 
living  by  cheating.  He  accuses  the  christians^  in  his 
third  chapter,  of  barbarism,  twitting  that  Jevrs  and 
Gentiles  were  mixed  and  confounded,  keeping  up  their 
false  teachings  in  secret.  Origen  does  not  deny  a  word 
of  the  accusations,  but  waives  the  straight  forward  dis- 
course of  Celsus,  which  undoubtedly  let  much  light  into 
their  communal  origin  and  economic  life. 

•  Digett,  XLVII.,  zxii..  4:  "^cviAiar  oix^mci^h."  This  cUaM  in  the  Uw 
of  Solon  under  which  the  fiirrpayvprcc  were  organised  carried  ont  the  letter 
of  its  text,  legalizing  wandering  vajgabonds,  the  fakirs,  gypsies  and  as  Dr. 
Aagust  BOdth  maintained,  it  likewise  covered  pirates  and  corsairs. 

T  Celsus.  A6yo«  'AAijdiyf.  ap.  Orlg.,  Adv.  Oeli.,  III.,  c  44. 

•  Neander,  Hid,  Eodu.^  I.,  p.  11^  note  1.  quoting  Celsus,  Lnciaa's 
friend,  ap.  Orig.,  Adv.  Ckrittianot,  which  is  the  same  A6yov  'AAifd^,  where 
he  accuses  that  Jesus  on  account  of  his  poverty  was  obliged  to  hire  bin- 
self  out  to  the  same  cheat  and  deception.  "'On  oirrot  itA  wivxav  cic  Aiywrvv 
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The  eminent  Mosheim,  in  discussing  this  subject  of 
the  phenomenid  success  of  the  early  plant,  wnile  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  secret  unions  and  their  influence 
to  secure  food,  shelter,  protection  in  their  secret  abodes 
and  permanency  of  the  Word  of  promise,  after  once  be- 
ing converted,  makes  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  Cel- 
sus'  slurring,*  that  the  first  christians  were  no  better 
than  mere  plebeian  slaves  and  paltry  laborers  delving 
in  fields  and  workshops;  and  argues  that  virtue  and 
self-denial  of  the  apostles  would  not  of  itself  have  con- 
verted great  numbers  to  Christianity.  He  brings  in  the 
testimony  of  such  pagan  writers  as  follows:  '^Others, 
following  the  example  of  Celsus,  Julian,  Porphyry  and 
other  enemies,  bid  us  consider  that  the  churches  gath- 
ered by  the  apostles,  were  composed  of  plebeian  char- 
acters, servants,  laborers  in  the  neld  and  shop,  together 
with  their  women." 

We  have  abundant  proof  that  all  these  were  oloselv 
organized  into  economic  guilds  and  unions.  Indeed^ 
the  second  accusation  of  Celsus  against  the  christians 
was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  plant  was  in  the  Solonio 
brotherhoods  already  established. 

Origen  Tras  himself  a  tradesman  and  had  to  work  at 
his  profession  as  brazier  while  teaching  the  youth  at 
Alexandria  because  the  four  oboles  a  day  which  he  re- 
luctantly took  as  a  recompense  for  his  work  were  not 
enoufs^h  to  sustain  life.  Alexandria  being  full  of  thera- 
peutic, mithraio  and  essenio  societies,  branches  of  the 
great  Solonio  compact  as  we  are  now  told  by  the  in- 
scription-readers of  the  seminaries,  and  there  l>eing  un- 
ions of  braziers  doing  business  in  that  town  during  this 
sage's  time,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  was  a  member. 
This  probability  is  the  more  reasonable  when  we  reflect 
that  while  teaching  at  Caesarea,  years  afterwards,  when 
persecuted  by  the  arrogance  of  the  already  ambitious 
and  intolerant  prelates,  he  disappeared  in  Tyre  and 
lived  out  the  remainder  of  his  me  under  the  veil  of 
some  secret  brotherhood,  for  particulars  of  which  we 
are  left  in  the  dark.  Anatolicus,  in  his  Paschal  Canon, 
declares  ''Origen,  the  most  erudite  of  aU,  and  the  acut- 
est  in  making  calculations  —  a  man  too,  to  whom  the 

•  Moth«im.  Die  JUbut  Okritl,  pp.  90-3;  HiU.  Beolm^  I.,  Flfflt  CfOtary,  pt 
1..  ch.  iT..  1 10. 
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epithet  Chalkeutes  or  brazier  is  given."  ^*  Ontside  of 
tms  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  mechanic  Yet  Origen, 
in  his  celebrated  effort  to  refute  the  diatribes  of  Oel- 
sus,  yirtuallj  acknowledges  a  great  deal  to  be  true.  He 
says:  ''Celsus  compares  inconsiderate  beUevers  with 
metragyrtsB,  soothsayers,  mitbrse  and  sabbadians/'  giT- 
ing  out  that  the  christians  went  hand  in  hand  with,  and 
were  a  part  of  them;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  it  was 
so.  Upon  this  we  might  call  the  readers'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  mithrse  were  invariably  organized  into 
unions  and  are  so  classed  in  the  most  recent  books  and 
papers  of  the  archs&ologists.  The  mithne  approached 
nearest  to  christians  in  their  belief,  line  of  life  and 
their  brotherly  affiliations,  of  all  ancient  organizations 
known;  yet  they  are  pronounced  to  be  trade  guilds. 
We  have  now  come  to  the  most  convincing  argument 
of  Celsus,  that  of  the  ''defiant  comparisons."  To  intro- 
duce this  we  must  drop  our  modem  plan  of  reasoning, 
based  upon  things  as  we  see  them  to-day.  We  must 
contemplate  mankind,  divided  into  two  great  hemis- 
pheres, the  one  visible,  the  other  veiled  in  mystery;  the 
one  open  and  official,  the  other  lowly  and  unrecognized. 
We  most  look  upon  the  vast,  secret  organizations  com- 
pelled by  law  to  follow  and  be  patterned  after  the  plan 
of  organization  forming  the  best  democratic  cities,  thev 
in  turn  being  patterned  after  the  socialism  of  the  weU 
regulated  famuy.  The  trade  union,  therefore,  was  a 
microcosm  of  the  state;  having  the  common  table  be- 
cause that  is  the  economic  socialism  of  the  family.  The 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  accordance 
with  his  special  teachings.  The  first  objection  the  mod- 
em critio  would  raise  to  this  is  that  the  model  city 
of  the  ancients  did  not  have  the  common  table.  The 
answer  is:  ''Go  back  to  the  higher  antiquity  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgus  and  Numa  Pompilius  and  you  will  find 
it.    Tou  wiU  find  it  in  the  Prytaneum  of  Athens,"  and 

lOAnatol..  AMcAalOmoii,  1;  See  AnU-malm  Fa/ken,  VoL,  VI.,  p.  1M» 
where  the  above  trant.  stands.  The  x«^«vrai  were  included  in  the  orif- 
inal  list  of  Solonic  and  Naman  unions.  Di^,,  XLVII..  tit.  sxii..  lex.  4.  TIm 
onions  of  brasiers  were  very  important  and  infloential  in  Rome.  They 
were  extensively  employed  by  the  government  after  the  commencementlpf 
the  conqneats.  making  armor  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  Plutarch,  AteA 
17,  tells  us  that  Numa  placed  it  as  one  of  the  unions  of  the  great  Nnman 
law:  ^"BrM^duivo^ii  ffar4r4f  Wxv'af^avAirrwv,  XAV«^X^>'*  TMcrsvwr,  /la^fer. 

nOtthler,  Am^lTteoioa,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1086:  "Die  Prytnaea  MMetM 
flfichfalls  eiae  politische  KOrperschaft.    Sie  erwAhlt^  fttr  die  Daner  Mf 
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Dr.  Oehler  has  shown  that  it  was  also  in  many  of  the 
cities. 

In  the  great  oataide  official,  political  world  of  Athens 
and  many  other  cities  there  was  an  enormous  state 
kitchen,  where  was  cooked  and  served,  the  very  best 
that  could  be  procured  for  the  members  of  the  F^tan- 
eum,  for  visitors  from  different  lands,  and  on  certain 
occasions  for  the  common  people,  the  workingmen,  es- 
peciidly,  when  they  assemolea  here  to  give  evidence 
which  they  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  law. 

The  Prytaneum  of  Athens,  adopted  by  a  great  many 
cities,  carried  out  the  plan  of  the  common  table,  practi- 
cally. It  expanded  the  microscosm  of  the  well  regu- 
lated family  out  into  the  perfect  political  state,  and  so 
far  as  it  went,  carried  out  the  principles  of  socialism. 
But  it  was  imperfect  since  those  crowned  were  all  it 
cared  for.^' 

That  the  Prytaneum,  a  part  of  the  political  council  of 
government,  had  a  common  table  and  a  communal  code, 
and  that  the  model  at  Athens  was  copied  into  hundreds 
of  other  cities,  is  an  established  fact  Thousands  of 
people  received  there,  their  meals  at  the  common  ex* 
pense  of  the  state  all  through  antiquity,  and  it  was  the 
scheme  of  their  democratic  government;  but  spoiled  by 
the  whimsical  idea  of  class. 

'  Thanks  to  Christianity  which  turned  its  engines 
against  class  and  boldly  extinguished  it,  actuaUy  pant- 
ing itself  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  deriving  its 
support  for  centuries  from  the  laboring  man,  the  source 
of  all  wealth  and  the  fountain  of  every  mouth  full  of 
food  I  The  socialism  of  to-day  is  basing  upon  this  its 
vast  organization  soon  to  oversweep  the  arrogance  of 
such  privileged  and  fawning  sycophimts,  and  assert  and 
demand  its  righteous  claims.  Tnis  is  the  Christianity 
which  Gelsus  hates. 

PrrUoie  einen  Schreiber  and  einen  Schatzmeister.  CIA.  II.,  481,  440,  4M, 
860,872.  Die  Prytanen  hatten  ein  Amtslokal  in  d«r  N&he  des  /i«vAtTiff»ior,  wo 
■ie  gemeinaam  aof  Staatskosten  spaisten  d^ov  ond  vxiAf  gcnannt,  Arlatot., 
'A^'.  «oX.,  48,  8,  02,  2:  Harpokration,  s.  dtf^ot.  Ph.  s.  otxioc;  Dam.,  six., 
190;  Andok,  112,  45:  Poll..  VIII.,  155;  Paua.  I.,  6,  1;  mo^c  CIA.  II.,  476,  n.O, 
Sie  hatten  daa  Recot  Lente,  die  sich  am  sie  verdient  gemacht,  an  bekrftnx- 
en,  wie  aie  telbs  oft  vom  Rate  ond  Volke  bekrftnat  warden,  CIA.  II.,  100. 
a.O.  Ueber  die  Thfttigkeit  der  Prytanen.  vgl.,  Plato,  leg.  II.,  758,  B-D. 
Aristot.,  'Ad'voA.  48.8,  6;  Arlstopb.,  BqjmO.,  SCO.  An  die  Prytanen  wendeten 
sIch  die  fremden  Geiandten." 

i«  Oehler,  jBovM  in  PMy-ITitfoiM.  III.,  p.  1086:  •*  N6^ov  M  V  r^r  ^ev- 
Ai|v  ri|i'  U^«u99»  Tw  Hintf  ««AMff  ^c^ewAcvctfva*  vrt^wevo^^vu.  Dem*.  udL.  DL 
80:  ArUtot..  'Ad*»oX.  4((  1."  ^ 
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Celsus  in  twittmg  the  secret  brotherhoods,  against 
whom  he  claims  to  make  new  disclosures  based  on  their 
meanness  in  that  thej  belonged  to  nothing  noble  and 
were  nothing  but  low  dregs  of  humanity  such  as  Gato 
had  pronounced  that  the  yerj  contact  with  was  a  taint 
that  could  not  be  washed  off  except  by  purification  in 
presence  of  a  god,  strikes  his  typical  argument,  which 
he  calls  a  defiant  comparison. 

The  defiant  comparison  of  Celsus  was  this:  The  Pry- 
taneum,  ancient,  sacred,  honorable  under  legalized  form 
in  antiquity,  gift  to  mankind  forever,  by  Uie  wisest  of 
lawgivers,  had  been  smirched  through  the  ineffable  dar- 
ing of  the  meanest  of  the  human  race,  the  christian 
brotherhoods  of  labor,  in  that  they  imitated  its  hal- 
lowed economies  of  the  common  table  and  communal 
code  I  Celsus  did  not  know  of  the  trade  union  clause 
of  this  ancient  statute  specifying  nearly  a  dozen  trades 
for  these  very  workers  he  accuses;  or  if  he  did  he  is 
not  so  dear  as  was  TertuUian  regarding  their  settle- 
ment among  the  unions.  He  only  knew  that  they  were 
found  imbedded  into  and  among  the  occult  brother- 
hoods.^* This,  he  and  Lucian  could  perceive  without 
joining;  but  Hierodes,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  was 
perfidious  enough  to  join  and  become  initiated  into 
their  penetralia  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  play  the 
spy,  and  upon  his  fell  perfidy  the  great  massacre  was 
perpetrated,  which  Dr.  Bamsay  thinks  annihilated  them 
in  Phry^a. 

Of  this,  we  shall  give  the  reader  all  that  is  obtain- 
able, later.  Origen,  deriving  his  conclusions  from  Cel- 
sus, calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  council  of  the  Athen- 
ian Prytaneum,  where  was  inscribed  for  centuries,  the 
original  Law  of  Solon  upon  a  stone  slab  in  the  council 
chamber,  was  always  known  as  the  "^ecclesia^"  and  what 
seemingly  exasperated  Celsus,  being  a  Greek,  was  that 
the  low-born  creatures  should  use  this  very  word  as  the 
name  of  their  temples  of  worship,  the  kunakos,  church 
or  house  of  the  Lord.  He  forgets  that  clause  chiseled 
upon  this  stone  requiring  that  each  union  should  imi- 

is  TertuUian,  Avolog.,  xxxix.,  comes  out  in  unmistakable  words,  in  ad- 
mission that  the  christian  and  Solonic  brotberhooda  were  one  and  the 
same.  See  our  Indsa,  In  catchwords  pointing  to  pages  whers  it  isjinoted 
and  where  abo  the  acknowledi 
Oehler,  etc.    Bnt  the  remarkai 


chwords  pointing  to  pages  whers  it  is  qnoted 

lament  of  this  Is  made  by  Mommten.  Foncsrt 

w«».«..  .^w.    ^^^  »«.»  ..^...aole  secret  to  Tertullian*8  brarery,  culminates 

in  his  lapsing  back  Into  his  old  and  belored  colleginm,  wii«r«  bm  lived  is 

ud  Mam. 


s  vtrf  oi 
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t»te  the  plan  add  aoheiue  of  the  oity  and  the  perfeot 
Btat«,  the  model  for  which  was  sapposed  bv  the  Athen- 
ians to  be  the  sublimeBt,  stretching  toward  perfeotion. 
The  Boule  or  conncil  with  its  Frytaneum,  included,  as 
JDr.  Oehl6r  shows  in  the  learned  article  which  we  have 
quoted,  the  common  table  and  communal  code. 

But  while  Origen  pretends  to  refute  the  charges  of 
Celsus,  he  acbiowledges  the  truth  of  his  "defiant  com- 
parisons;" and  this  is  perhaps  the  moat  conclusiTe 
point  we  have  yet  uncovered,  showing  the  christian 

Elant  to  have  been  into  the  ancient  onions  of  potters, 
raziers,  djers,  spinners,  weavers  and  others,  all  of 
whose  plana  of  organization  were  compolsor;,  under 
tiiat  great  law,  obliging  tbem  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
eoolesia  or  council  of  city  and  state.  Eciuesia,  then, 
being  the  name  originally  used  on  the  slab  in  the  pro- 
CBOS  of  the  ancient  Prytaneum,  we  find  the  oompaneon 
of  GelsuB^to  be  perfectly  correct;  for  the  church  be- 
came the  eccleaia  on  the  one  hand,  speaking  in  classical 
'generalities;  and  the  kuriakos  or  house  of  the  union's 
lord  became  the  church  speaking  in  the  commonest 
every  day  terms;  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day. 

But  it  IB  to  the  inscriptions  recently  being  found  in 
many  parts  that  we  see  a  complete  verification  of  the 
truths  of  I  this  history.  The  word  eoclesia  occurs  in 
almost  innnmerable  inscriptions  throughout  Qroece, 
Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor.  But  not  alone  for  trade 
unions;  the  word  ecclesia  is  derived  from  the  ancient 
bonle  with  its  sub-council  at  the  Frytaneom,  and  the 
word  diocese  also." 

The  diocese  then,  is  also  derived  from  the  ancient 
trade-union  of  the  Solonic  dispensation.  Christianity, 
of  which  we  for  the  first  time  give  a  tme  history,  en- 
dorsed the  diocese,  word,  import  and  all.    The  prelates 

MOiilcn,  CBtO.  W.,  III.,  cc.  EB.  at.  So  Ilk«iiia.  OrlMH  idmru  thai 
Iha  dafiinl  comnariion  coaiml*  in 

isii  ihe  PrrUDeum  iriib  In  common  iibla. 

Tinea  of  ttia  •ecrautT-.  '"Der  iw*ifmLm.mn  j^ btXmiiltate  ■ 
■lien  UntecitDuoag  de«  Ramclireibei*.  CIA,  tl..  Seo,  MS,  43 
Vlll.,  W,  siwtthnt  noch  dan  ■rT>'rr*4<vt,  no  dam  aa  bail  - 

HupokntioB,  ub  *arbo  fiwtti  hat  dia  wailara  Annbe  tin 

ir  -AtfiiwaB  nAiTfif .  In  dar  Tbat  lid  aa  darialbe  Baamto  gawi 
dar  CManachraiber,  Walchnr  ■!■  Bacbtutlei  odai  Conuolai  d«a 
dl*  Oaia*arw>l>wi|  dM  Bain  b«      ~ 
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of  later  ages  in  collusion  with  the  syoophant  falsifiers  of 
their  aged  competitiTe  system  working  as  they  still  do 
in  abeyance  to  monarchs  and  manipulators,  endeavored 
to  suppress  these  facts. 

The  works  of  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Hierocles  and  perhaps 
Zosimus^  would  furnish  much  new  eyidenoe,  if  they  had 
not  been  publicly  burned  by  Theodosius,  in  AJD,  435. 

We  know  that  Zeus  is  a  myth  of  the  past.  No  more 
honor  is  devoted  on  him.  He  has  lost  Ms  aerial  throne 
in  the  vault  of  heaven  and  become  obsolete.  No  one 
worships  him  any  more,  ^he  Oreek  Jehovah  was  a 
deception  and  a  fraud.  Tet  Porphyry,  his  worshiper, 
another  pagan  like  Oelsns,  wrote  a  book  against  the 
christians,  lampooning  them  in  the  vilest  terms  for  that 
which  Celsus  accused  them  of,  but  protesting  against 
any  calumniation  of  the  great  Jesus  whom  he  declared 
ought  never  to  be  spoken  of  except  in  kindest  terms. 
"Tnat  pious  soul  who  ascended  into  heaven,  had  by  a 
certain  fatality  become  a  stumbling  block  of  error  to 
those  destined  to  no  share  in  the  gut  of  the  gods  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Zeus."^* 

Hierocles'  work,"  Logoi  Philalethes,  remrding  chris- 
tians recounts  a  great  deal  which  Celsus,  Hadrian,  Por- 
phyry had  already  said  against  Christ  and  Christianity, 
but  it  all  fell  to  naught  as  soon  as  Christianity  had 
aroused  the  mind  of  man  above  the  superstitious  ratio- 
cinations based  on  the  untenable  Jove  who,  with  his 
palatial  structures  in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven, 
proved  to  be  but  a  ghostly  invention  arising  from  the 
superstitions  of  simple-minded  antiquity.  The  im- 
mense follies  of  priest-power,  which  so  long  had  swaved 
the  human  mind,  began  now  seriously  to  crumble;  out 
it  did  not  fall  without  an  overwhelming  landslide. 


!•  Fragwitnitf  of  Porphyry's  Hcpt  tiyc  im  AoyUtr  4iAo«o^«r,  •••  NaandOT, 
I.,  p.  170 "i,  where  he  canvasses  the  moribund  theogony  of  pwgsnism. 

IT  Ramsay,  CU,  Bitk,  Fhrya.^  II.,  p.  607,  believes  from  the  evidenoe  of 
Lactantins  who  lived  about  that  time,  and  of  Eusebios,  that  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  christian  population  of  southwest  Phrygia  wers 
massacred.    See  Gibbon  in  his  sixteenth  chapter,     judging  from  a  former 


use  of  the  word  conventicle,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  '*  conventicalnm,* 
in  the  above  quotation,    was  intended  by  Lactantius  to  mean  the  m 
or  brotherhoods  of  that  country.    Wt  luiow  they  were  cifrmiBaitd. 


sa. 
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OoHBOfTEffr  -witii  tbe  lavs  whioh  ve  harre  carefnlly 
explained,  nearly  all  the  established  pre-christian  trade 
amona  posBeseed  their  temple  as  common  property, 
around  which  were  the  ffraveyard,  the  grove  and  man; 
fixtures  for  meetings,  discussions,  entertainments  and 
comforts  of  every  Mnd.  These,  after  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  celebrated  enlargement  or  expansion  proposed 
and  carried  out  by  the  measiab  under  his  plan  of  salra* 
tion,  gradually  developed  into  churcbea 

There  are  many  monuments  and  ruins  lately  being 
noted,  which  attest  this  and  we  now  proceed  to  point 
cut  a  few  of  them. 

From  Tiberius,  who  befriended  this  arrangement, 
through  the  short  reigns  of  Vespaaian  and  Titas,  there 
elapsed  a  period  of  about  sixty  years  and  this  consti- 
tuted the  era  of  the  Bomau  Columbaria;  for  it  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  the  christians  with  their  swarms  of 
converted  trade  and  labor  unions  descended  into  tlie 
earth  and  hid  themselves,  sometimes  seventy  feet  below 
th«  sorface.    The  period  thus  enfrossed  was  the  ona 
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in  whioli  the  burial  ooQeges  took  their  foothold  and  da- 
Teloped  such  specimens  of  large  and  model  guilds  as 
that  of  Lanuvium.* 

During  this  time,  and  under  the  protecting  law  of  the 
collegium  funeraticium,  or  tenuiorum — ^a  word  whose 
import  gave  still  greater  latitude  to  organization  than 
the  purely  burial  phrase  of  Mommsen,  ciroumsoribed  by 
his  word  funeraticium  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Di- 
gest— the  christians  began  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
disaster  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  planning 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Minerra,  not  far  from 
the  ancient  site  on  the  Aventine  HilL  The  cathedral 
of  Si  Peter  at  Borne,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
origin^y  a  church  on  ruins,  as  was  also  that  of  Paris; 
and  it  may  be  truthfully  assumed  that  both  of  the  now 
granl  and  imposing  structures  are  developments  from 
old  guild  temples  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  perhaps 
ages  before. 

With  our  former  descriptions  of  the  so-called  burial 
union  of  Lanuvium  we  may  proceed  to  the  union  itself 
and  a  word  on  the  church  built  from  its  ruins.  Lan- 
uvium,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Gitta  Lavinia,  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  onl^  eighteen  miles  from  Bome,  on  the  Appian 
Way.  The  inscription  was  discovered  in  1816.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Rattius,  Oardinali  and 
Mommsen,  and  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfectly 
preserved  union  of  the  burial  type.'  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  mention  of  late,  bv  most  of  the  great 
arcnsBologists.  Dr.  Waltzing  speiJks  of  its  president 
called  in  the  tablet  the  quinquennalis,  as  the  ^dictator," 
and  his  great  importance  in  this  one  instance  is  but  an 
example  of  the  almost  supreme  power  held  by  every  ku- 
rios  or  director  in  all  the  unions  of  the  world  alika 
They  were  veritable  dictators  or  lords  having  a  temple 

1  Waltzing.  Hi*t,  Corp.  Prof,,  p.  261.  True  collegia  tenuiorum  or  ftme- 
raticinm.  Dr.  Waltzing  holds  these  to  be  trade  omons,  aod  to  hare  been 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  columbaria,  purely  Roman  institutions, 
havine  few  imitations  outside  of  the  capiul  city:  "Lea  plus  fameuz  sont 
le  collegium  iCsculapi  et  Hygie,  A  Rome;  les  cultores  colegii  Silvanl  de 
Philippes;  le  collegium  Jovis  Cemani  d'  Albumus  Major  en  Dacie  et  on 
Collegium  Silvani  de  Lucanie,  qui  nous  out  less6  de  belles  inecriptiooas.** 

«  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  863-8,  where  the  entire  inscription  is  given,  bdnding 
the  law  of  the  union.  As  to  its  size  and  shape,  see  Mommsen,  Ite  OaSL  «< 
jjwofc  Bom,,  p.  130:  "Inventa  est  Lanuvii  (cittA  Lavioia)  a.  1818,  tub  ruder< 
tons  balnei  pnblici,  cum  ipsis.  quibus  adfixa  fnerat  ferramentis,  in  Ubnla 
marmorea  s»pe  fracta,  longa  septem  palmas  cum  tribua  onciis:  aha  tres 
palmas  unciasque  decem  ex  nodiema  mensnra  Romana.  Inecriptto  ipea  se 
pn  sex  palmas  oncias  octo,  infra  mz  palmM  com  onn  oneia  oocopat." 
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under  their  management,'  and  this  house,  or  in  Ghreek, 
kuriakos,  ^ras  the  r7ew  Testament  ''house  of  the  Lord/ 
after  the  christians  began  to  convert  their  membership 
to  the  new  Word  of  promise. 

This  large  and  numerous  guild  was  not,  as  Mommsen 
and  others  half  a  century  ago,  held,  confined  to  the  sin- 
gle ftinction  of  the  burial  of  their  own  dead.  This  can 
be  proved  by  closely  consulting  the  words  of  its  law. 
But  the  more  recent  researches  among  similar  inscrip- 
tions of  similar  date,  in  Asia  Minor,  are  convincing  the 
epigraphists  that  they  were  all  trade  unions  of  the  gen- 
uine sort,  only  possessing  in  later  times  the  legalization 
of  the  burial  attachment  under  which  tiiey  covertly 
careered.^  We  are  not  dearlv  informed  re^^ding  the 
church  after  the  conversion  oi  iJiis  great  guild.  Sooner 
or  later  it  was  converted  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  on 
whose  tetrastvl  the  marble  inscription  was  chiseled,  be- 
came one  of  the  christian  shrines. 

At  Pomjpeii  another  remarkable  church  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  temples  of  gods  and  goddesses  is  found, 
through  the  excavations,  among  tne  lava  beds,  and 
which  is  another  proof  of  the  falsity  of  historians,  prone 
to  cater  to  their  monarchs,  desirous  only  for  self -prefer- 
ment and  working  among  falsehoods  for  the  glory  oi 
individuals.  A  great  temple  of  Isis  is  found  to  have 
been  completely  converted  to  Christianity.  The  earth- 
quake which  overwhelmed  the  city  took  place  in  A.D. 
79.  Jupiter,  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  time  and 
events  was  believed  to  be  angry.  Pompeii  had  been 
sunk.  Home  burned,  Jerusalem  massacred,  pythons  of 
enormous  size  had  entered  the  eternal  city  swallowing 
children  alive;  an  amphitheatre, ^  the  work  of  contract 
jobbers  had  collapsed,  destroying  fifty-seven  thousand 
innocents,  and  many  awful  casualties  had  come  to  pass, 
which  were  regarded  by  superstitious  men  and  women 
as  premonitions  of  many  stiU  more  serious  aud  dreadful 
events. 

•  Waluing,  BUL  Oorp,  Pn^f,,  I.,  p.  211 :  "1  Lanuvimn.  A.D.  186,  le  die- 
ttiteor  fait  tenir  one  assemblde  g6n6rale  du  coUdge  de  Diane  et  Antinollt 
dans  le  temple  de  ce  dien,  ponr  voter  les  statntt,  et  ces  statats  sont  afficb^t 
par  ton  ordre  toot  le  tetrastyl  on  pronaon  de  ce  temple,  CIL.  XII.,  211X, 
mt%  1-8.  7. 

*  The  inscription  itself  speaks  of  being  dependent  for  their  thrift  apon 
their  labor;  **Bene  adqae  indastrie  contrazerimos  ot  ezita  defonctomm 
honeste  proteqnarav."  They  ctrtainly  worktd  for  their  own  emaacipatloQ 
^m  slairery. 
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As  in  Borne,  so  in  Pompeii,  this  temple  of  Lds,  like 
the  goddess  herself  commanded  the  respect  and  yenera- 
tion  of  mechanics  and  the  working  people  generally. 
Connected  with  Anubis,  Isis  was  regarded  as  the  patron 
divinity  of  the  chase  and  her  functions  were  in  many 
ether  respects  akin  to  those  of  the  great  Boman  Diana 
and  Greek  Artemis.  She  also  presided  over  the  desti- 
nies of  fishermen  whose  guilds  were  numerous  and  pow- 
erful at  Pompeii.  We  have  already  shown  the  influ- 
ence of  these  and  of  the  other  collegia  that  swarmed  in 
that  old  Campanian  city.  Near  this  place  clustered  the 
numerous  guilds  of  Puteoli,  which  could  easily  be  seen 
on  the  coast  to  the  north.  These  places  have  already 
been  distinguished  for  their  trade  organizations.  In 
Pompeii  and  as  we  are  assured  by  Profs.  Waltzing  and 
Cagnat,  in  many  and  probably  all  the  towns  and  cities, 
these  trade  unions  were  voting  for  their  choice  in  offi- 
cers of  the  boards  of  public  works  and  having  great 
contentions  at  the  elections  and  their  political  power 
was  strongly  felt  in  their  interests;  for  they  desired, 
and  by  political  means  obtained,  the  appointment  to  do 
the  work  of  the  public  building,  street  cleaning,  fire 
department,  and  fulsome  quantities  of  other  tasKs  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  work  but  eight  hours  a  day 
and  receive  excellent  pay.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of 
these  elections  that  the  awful  volcanic  eruption  occured 
which  engulfed  the  whole  population,  probably  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  and  it  is  declared  to  have 
been  the  most  all-sweeping  and  disastrous  ever  known 
in  the  world. 

Among  the  immense  and  often  wonderful  ruins  which 
have  recently  been  taken  from  the  beds  of  lava  and  de- 
bris covering  the  city  is  the  skeleton  of  this  identical 
temple  of  Isis.  At  the  moment  the  earthquake  occured 
this  temple  was  a  christian  house  of  worship;  but  the 
metamorphosis  from  a  strictly  pagan  temple  to  a  broth- 
erhood of  the  new  faith  had  been  recent.  It  might  have 
commenced  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  or  even  Ti- 
berius, but  must  hiave  been  very  secret,  if  not  entirely 
suspended  and  covered  up  at  the  time  of  Nero  and  the 

i  See  /fides,  catchwords  referring  to  pp.  where  will  be  found  a  rcriew 
of  this  subject  and  an  account  of  the  pending  election  showing  by  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  voting  unions  themselves,  that  a  great  political  contest  of 
the  unions  was  going  on  at  the  moment  the  city  was  overwhelmed. 
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laier  ;«&»  of  Claadine.  Bnt  the  most  interesting  feik- 
tore  of  this  discovery,  judging  from  the  surroundings 
and  general  appearance  is  tiie  eridenoe  of  many  guilds 
belonging  to  the  indnatrial  movement  then  in  a  proa- 
perouB  condition.  There  are  aome  atrong  proors  that  it 
was  the  temple  and  headquarters  of  these  organizations, 
perhaps  their  property.  At  any  rate,  many  of  the  best 
writers  class  this  find  among  the  corporations  of  labor 
under  the  law  of  Solon.*  In  the  note  which  we  here  ap- 
pend, are  some  of  forty  or  fifty  unions  of  various  trades 
and  profeasiouB  taking  part  in  the  election  which  was 
about  to  come  off,  when  the  disaster  came  and  made 
K  TBst  and  ghastN  grave  of  Pompeii.'  They  worshiped 
at  the  shrine  of  Isis;  but  as  this  goddess  wsb  proving  a 
myth  by  never  carrying  out  promises  aa  hoped  for  from 
such  divinities  aod  in  earlier  ages  strictly  believed  in, 
the  unions  which  understaod  nothing  but  things  prac- 
tical were  the  first  to  forsake  things  barren  of  profits 
to  Uiem  and  this  is  why  they  endorsed  the  Word  of 
promise,  preached  by  the  evangelists.  So,  from  adorers 
of  Isis,  a  myth  and  an  invention  of  the  infatuated  imag- 
ination, they  easily  became  believers  in  Christianity  and 
the  evidences  are  that  the  temple  of  Isis  had  already 
become  a  shrine  of  the  converted  unions  when  the  erup- 
tion came. 

The  Boheme  of  the  early  Christianity  was  based  on  the 
Soionic  method  of  solvation  from  poverty.  Priestcraft 
of  Uie  pagan  sort,  such  as  made  paymenis  to  provision 
rings,  buying  of  sacrifices  to  fatten  pagan  prieste  com- 
pulsory and  the  refuBal,  punishable  with  death  if  caught 
in  the  act,  because  it  was  a  high  treason  against  the 
state. 

Economical  religion  then,  of  Jesus,  was  the  founda* 
tion  rock  of  the  era  we  are  at  this  day  struggling  to 
carry  out     Poverty  was  to  be  buried  forever.     The  in- 

«  WiUiini,  EM.  Corp.  Pnif,.  I.,  pp.  im-IO,  livei  ■  liil  at  Iha  nnioni  ol 
Pompaii  ■■  iDdiotnl  b,  ilia  maccipuoDi  ibit  iteic  posiad  iuit  betorn  thli 
elKilon:  and  tpe^ki  ot  tbam  la  "laa  Mi]a  da  1'  Ia>>  at  laa  iddiaiaura  da 
VtBiu.  HiroDDa  da  Pawvtii."  Tha]>  ara  ■•  lollowi:  "l.i>n>ri<  <ini«r.i 
irachaalloca.  IV,  m.  M:  liiuril  ploairiTl,  ClL.IV..«sa: 

^"  Mllata,  IV.,  U9,  I8O1  lOlOE.  SOfl-    •— ■- 

cntliiaH.  coolii.  IV..  fit;  plaiori 


irachaalloca.  IV.,  m.  MO:  lUuril  ploairiTl,  ClL.IV..«sa;  poma 
frait  Mllata,  IV.,  U»,  ItO.  IN,  lOE.  aOdi  caoponea,  ahopkeepari, 
m»;    cntiiiaH.  cooki.  IV..  DS;  plaioraa,  bakart,  IV.,  BBS;  paiir 

bad,  IV..  in8,  clibinari,  cooka  on  a  larga  acala,  IV.,  STT;  t£ai  i 

dial  loava  or  braad ;  poDluj  dealan,  ■alllnarl.  IV.,  HI,  ITS:  bihanneii, 
piacluiil,  IV..  BIS;  dfara.  offleclorea.  IV.,  BM ;  tulloDaa,  follari.  IV.,  Bit; 
; 1   I .1....    IV,.  SM,  <BT;  Mtari,  blouaam-'""-   '"    «•■  • 


wmakart,  lV.,TGBit 
'ban,  IV.,  7Hi   uDiuMiUri,  perloBiaca,  IV.,  f"  - 
'  S«a  VoL  I.,  pp,  no,  m  *Dd  DdW  B-  lis. 
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dividtial  was  to  be  fumiBhed  through  powerful  organi- 
zation or  oo-operate  power,  with  the  means  of  life. 
There  was  to  be  no  eleemosynary  charity.  Every  hu- 
man being  must  work  and  be  furnished  by  his  union 
with  work;  and  the  wretched  charity  which  still  preTsils 
was  to  be  spumed  in  disgust  as  unworthy  of  the  noble 
manhood  of  nations.  All  men  were  recognized  as  being 
created  equal,  and  in  theory,  wages  like  chattel  slayery 
was  to  be  no  more. 

On  these  salutary  ideas  the  new  faith  in  the  working- 
man  messiah  rose.  It  planted  itself  in  temples  of  the 
old  gods  and  godesses  who  had  for  ages  been  promis- 
ing much  for  the  laboring  poor  they  pretended  to  eman- 
cipate, but  neyer  did. 

We  could  enumerate  man^  evidences  of  this  absorp- 
tion of  the  old  temple  of  Isis  by  the  converted  unions 
collected  from  the  tell-tale  ruins  of  Yesuviua  The  Id- 
ans  prove  to  have  held  the  college  or  union  of  the  faith- 
ful of  Isis  and  there  were  the  adorers  of  Venus,  patron 
goddess  of  Pompeii.'  Every  one  of  the  forty  or  fifty 
unions  mentioned  on  the  chiselings,  etchings,  paintings 
and  scrawls  whictf  have  been  uncovered  thus  far  proves 
to  have  been  a  guild  of  some  kind,  and  the  object  of 
the  political  contention  was  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  sediles,  who  were  the  same  as  the  agoranomi  of  the 
Greek  unions  whose  similar  political  contentions  were 
to  secure  the  same  object,  namely  to  elect  their  own 
candidates  to  the  boards  of  public  work,  so  that  their 
own  memberships  of  unions  might  secure  the  award  of 
doing  the  work  of  the  city. 

Dr.  Willems  took  much  interest  in  the  ancient  labor 
movement  as  developed  to  our  knowledge  through  pre- 
serves of  this  great  eruption,  and  has  written  out  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  part  taken  by  the  unions  of 
all  sorts  engaged  in  the  election,  but  particularly  the 
mechanics.'  According  to  him,  the  colleges  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  temple  of  Isis  which  was  a 
christian  sanctuary  And  schola  at  the  moment  of  the 

■  CIL.  IV.,  1146:  Venerii;  see  Waltzing,  id,,  p.  170:  "II  y  avait  aoMi 
des  cerclea,  d'  aninsement  portant  lea  tobriqaeta  de  tard-bnveara,  Uxtod- 
neaaz  et  dormenra,  et  une  80ci6t6  dea  joneara  de  balle.  CIL.  IF.,  1147. 
Bnfio,  oo  tronve  des  aodales.  dont  le  nom  spteial  est  mcoona.  TVMaa 
cea  aaaociationa  aoatieonent  avec  ardear  le  candidal  de  leor  cboix,"  ^ mak- 
ing of  the  election  coining  off  the  moment  of  the  eruption. 

•  Willems,  EhtMan  MumSdpalt  d$  FamMd,  pp.  86i«;  aae  also  CIL  ^^^ 
1^^;    G.  BoiMur*  AAi^.  imm,  11^  p.  285* 
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disaster.  It  needs  but  a  small  stretoh  of  imagination  to 
perceive  that  these  labor  guilds  whioh  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Tiberius  on  the  event  of  the  historic  tur- 
moil or  strike  in  the  year  A.  D.  13,  findinc^  they  were 
stifled  by  the  law  of  conspiracy,  sequestered  themselves 
in  the  asylum  or  refuge  of  the  motherly  temple  and 
were  thus  converted. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  after  an  imperial  edict  from 
Bome  which  compassed  the  exile  of  thousands  of  these 
''hated  pests/'  settlements  were  made  in  many  distant 
cities  and  towns  of  proconsular  Bome.  The  plan  was 
to  convert  and  occupy  either  little  temples  of  the  un- 
ions as  was  done  in  innumerable  cases,  or  to  cluster  in 
and  around  the  larger  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses as  in  the  case  of  the  Isis  of  Pompeii.  Several  of 
these  later  specimens  may  be  traced  to  a  desire  to  es- 
cape from  danger.  It  was  with  this  for  a  principal  rea- 
son, without  doubt,  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus  on 
the  old  acropolis  of  Kelainai,  a  suburb  of  Apameia  in 
Phrygia  was  colonized  into  by  the  shoemakers  and 
their  guilds  of  Shoemakers'  street^*  A  more  perfect 
example  of  a  church  on  ruins  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among  all  the  testimonials  of  antiquity;  but  we  have 
given  the  epigraph  itself  and  its  thorough  description 
in  another  place. 

At  Vienne,  in  France,  archaic  capital  of  the  Allobro- 
gians,  there  are  to  be  seen  many  evidences  of  a  simi- 
lar transformation  by  the  converted  labor  unions  of  an- 
cient Dionysan  temples,  to  the  church."  All  correct 
history  has  been  covered  up  by  the  ruins,  many  of 
which  are  as  ancient  as  the  persecutions  which  occured 
there  and  at  Lyons,  twelve  miles  up  the  river  Bhone 
from  this  place.  They  are  recently  coming  out  as  his- 
torical. 

At  Puteoli  there  are  ruins  of  another  temple  whioh 
became  a  church  after  serving  for  ages  as  a  refuge  for 
the  unions.  We  possess  inscriptions  establishing  this 
as  a  permanent  argument  in  proof  of  our  assertions 

10  See  fi^pro,  pp.  445-7,  note  227,  where  we  have  laid  stress  on  these  in- 
scriptions* quoting  one  of  them  in  full. 

11  Savigny.  OMe  de  Viemu,  06.  Rue  Capriens  de  Vienne:  *'C'est  lA  qa* 
•listalt  le  snperbe  palais  des  empereurs  romains."  "Le  splendide  jarain 
^Stait  evironne  de  fortes  mnrailles  dont  les  murs  ^paisses  avaient  cinq 
pieda.'*  This  became  a  chnrch  after  falling  into  ruins.  The  dtj  was  per- 
ment^d  with  industrial  unions  of  a  dozen  trades. 
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regardingihe  andents  haying  pfamted  and  eBtablished 
the  new  word  into  already  existing  inatitationa" 
'  There  are  ako  strong  reasons  for  belieTing  a  e^ 
oocurred  so  to  speak,  of  the  ancient  temple  of  C^bele 
at  Philadelphia  in  Lydia,  one  of  the  Phrygian  subdiyis- 
ioDs  of  Asia  Minor,  first  and  from  a  time  unknown,  by 
the  trade  unions,  and  then  through  them,  after  conver- 
sion, by  the  christians.  This  would  have  made  the  cele- 
brated city  of  the  seven,  a  veritable  church  on  ruins. 
The  basis  of  this  theory  is  very  deep.  It  is  similar  to 
the  capturing  by  the  same  converted  unions  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis  at  Pomjpeii.  We  suspect  that  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  enemies  of  organized  tr^es  to  suppress 
them  here  in  somewhat  the  same  manner,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  their  suppression  at  Pompeii,  where  we 
find  them  by  no  means  suppressed,  but  fiourishing  in 
secret  under  the  aegis  of  the  holy  mother. 

Mommsen  has  had  the  penetration  to  discover  some- 
thing here,  in  his  investigation  of  the  law  of  their  votive 
franchise,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seized 
the  full  application.  He  points  to  a  multitude  of  trade 
unions  or  guilds  at  Philadelphia.  We  have  an  inscrip- 
tion which  speaks  of  seven  ^hvles  or  sacred  tribes  ex- 
isting there.  Dr.  August  Bocxh  thought  these  phyles 
were  subdivisions  of  tihe  people,  but  they  were  genuine 
trade  unions,  as  now  ascertained;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  unaccountable  event,  perhaps  that  of 
a  terrible  eruption  which  occured  there,  scared  away 
all  except  the  working  population,  too  poor  to  escape. 
This  would  have  left  the  tribal  guilds  in  possession  of 
the  place,  temple  and  all,  and  being  already  organized, 
they  stayed  and  continued  their  industries,  shoemi^ing, 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  also  dyeing  of  the  cele- 
brated crimson.     Wagener^*  cites  Strabo  who  almost 

1SCIL,  Vol.  X.,  no.  1679:  *'Hie  ager— «onim  posestoram  juris  est  qui 
in  cultu  corporis  Heliopolitanomm  sunt  enintve,  atqna  ita  is  aooossns  ji» 
que  esto  per  jftnaas  itineraque  ejus  agri.  qui  nihil  adTersns  lecem  et  coo* 
ventionem  ejus  corporis  facere  perseveravemnt.**  These  "cnltoret**  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pagan  temple  which  became  a  christian  asylum,  bad  sevta 
arpents  of  land, 

1* Waltxing,  HUL  Corp.  Prof,^  p.  178, 174:  *'...particolarit6  Traiment  cnri* 
euse  que  nous  trouvons  A  Pbiladelphie,  en  Lydie.  Les  ouvriers  en  laiss 
et  les  cordonniers  y  portent  les  noma  de  itak  ^vAq  rmv  cpievoywr,  et  UpA  ^vA^ 
rmwHvrimv.    Le  Bas.  648,  066;    CIG,    8422;    Une  inscripUon  parle  de  sept 

ivKai  on  tribns  sacrdes  existant  dans  la  ville*    CIG.  8422:  *' C  est  fa 

/lovA^  qui  d^crdte  la  sutue  et  confie  A  un  college  le  soin  de  r^ger.  AilL 

4t  Or.  £r»4nioiMff.  II.,  MB.  no.  1:  ** A  Pbiladelphie  lee  Cribm     '  ' 

tS9iiM  se  conrondaie&t    avec  les  corporations  d*  artigaiit.** 
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oonfinns  this  and  fixes  the  time  to  ooyer  the  eyeni  But 
by  far  greater  is  the  probabilitjr  that  durisg  the  reign 
or  Caligtday  an  ediot  came,  banishing  all  t£e  converts 
called  by  Suetonius  Jews,  followed  by  another  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  which  drove  many  thousands  over 
into  Asia  Minor  where  they  settled  into  numerous  col-  , 
oniesy  carrying  the  evangelism  of  the  new  Word  of 
promise  with  them;  and  lining  themselves  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  Roman  unions,  easily  mixed  with  the  old 
guilds  at  Philadelphia,  colonizing  around  the  svmpa- 
flietio  and  mellow  mithraism  of  the  mother  duly  fusing 
with,  converted  her  priests  and  used  her  temple  for 
their  kuriakos  or  church.  What  fortifies  this  argument 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  imperial  hosts  were  tinted  with  a 
grudge  against  all  newly  converted  temples  and  finally 
their  hailed  rose  so  high  that  under  Diocletian  they 
were  exterminated  by  the  great  massacre. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  capture  by  the  christians,  of 
strongholds  of  Solon's  unions.  There  are  many  positive 
proofs  of  it  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
A.D.  289,  there  was  a  tmion  of  pagan  cooks  at  Rome 
who  owned  in  their  own  home  a  lot  of  land.  Jt  was  pre- 
cious to  them,  being  the  place  where  stood  the  temple 
dedicated  to  their  goddess  of  nourishment  They  had 
never  been  converted,  and  when  their  retreat  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  christians  they  objected  with  so 
strong  a  resistance  that  it  became  a  heated  contention. 
The  dispute  was  over  the  possessorship  of  the  land.  Af- 
ter muon  wrangling,  amounting  at  times  to  an  alterca- 
tion between  the  two  factions,  it  was  finally  left  for  the 
emperor  himself  to  decide.  Alexander  Severus  was  a 
mild,  humane  monarch.  Many  commentators  declare 
that  he  was  virtually  a  christian.  He  bought  pictures 
of  many  of  the  great  and  good.  In  his  lararium  he  had 
images  of  Jesus^  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  of  Orpheus  and 
others  not  admitted  by  the  censorious  senators,  such 
as  had  refused  to  permit  the  emperor  Tiberius  to  deify 
Jesus  just  after  his  crucifixion.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  carried  out  the  plan  of  Tiberius,  two  hundred  years 
before,  of  admitting  the  master  as  one  of  the  gods  of 
the  people  of  Bome.^ 


i«  Neaader,  HM.  Acta.,    I.,  p.  isy.     The  story  of  the  dliputa 
tb«  ebristiaas  and  the  paf  ea  eooke  to  likewise  here  related,  UU,  ^  11|> 
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After  a  prolonged  contention  as  to  who  should  own 
the  property,  the  cooks  or  the  christians,  the  question 
went  to  this  emperor.  On  giving  it  due  consideration, 
Alexander  Severus  decided  that  it  was  the  property 
of  the  christians,  and  transferred  it  toihem.  The  only 
redress  was  for  the  union  of  cooks  (pastillariorum  col- 
legium) to  themselves  renounce  the  faith  of  the  panthe- 
ists and  endorse  the  new  Word  of  promise  forming  the 
scheme,  or  half  economical  half  spritual  advocacy  of  the 
early  christians  involving  conversion  of  the  cooks  to 
Christianity. 

Several  suggestive  discoveries  have  been  nuide  at  An- 
cona  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  sea.  An  old  cathedral  is 
there  which  was  once  a  House  of  a  lord  or  dictator,  who 
in  the  Greek  inscription  recentiy  deciphered  was  a  ku- 
rios.  It  has  been  proved  that  this  officer  was  synony- 
mous with  the  Roman  quinquennalis.  The  inscription 
speaks  of  a  thiasos,  and  also  of  a  koinon.^  The  whole 
snows  a  pagan  temple,  once  a  shrine  of  a  union  of  work- 
ing people  with  their  communal  code  but  converted 
over  to'  tne  christians. 

The  Yourkano,  on  the  Ithome  Mount,  or  Ithone  ac- 
cording to  Liddell,  was  a  sort  of  sacred  position  of  the 
god  Jupiter  in  those  times,  situated  in  Thessahr,  more 
anciently  the  Pelasgiotis^  near  Metropolis.^'  Here  on 
the  craggy  heights  and  mountain  steeps  existed  a  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  which  was  metamorphosed  to  an  institu- 
tion for  christian  worship.  Furthermore  it  was  largely 
influenced  bv  the  converted  unions. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  is  that  of  the  Orohomenoe, 

ii  De  Rossi,  Roma  SotL,  Vol.  I.,  p.  107.  Bi«  ritr<«  H  iipm»r  «*i»«r  t«v  U- 
cA^r.  It  appears  to  have  had  some  relations  with  Heraclea :  '*Io  Braclaa 
nel  porto  il  famoso  Ciriaco  (icvpuucbc)  d*  Ancona  lesso  la  seqnente  iserisi- 
one,  che  dalle  presiose  memoria  de  ▼iagKt  de  lui  me  stadiosamenta  raecol- 
te  era  trasio  per  la  prima  volte  alia  luce.    The  epitaph  reads: 

ry  trmrpi  ti»v  Avp.  Ncif  vry  y.  Ei  69  ri«  roA^i|^  ir^pov  fimXtim  StMm  tmc  mMti^ 
♦•if  jr.  ♦'. 

The  reading  and  the  signs  evince  that  It  mnst  have  been  aouM  tort  of 
christianised  union.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  which  became  tlia  church, 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

!•  /Mod;  II..  780.  Foucart.  Au.  BeL:  "Le  temple  d'  Isis  A  Pomp«U 
donne  une  id6e  asses  ezacte  de  1'  un  de  ces  sanctuaires;  on  ponrra  ae  les 
rdpresenter  ancore  mieuz,  en  voyant  quelques-una  des  monastdres  H^iMo* 
iqnest  en  particulidre  celni  de  Yourkano  rur  1'  Ithome,  ou  celui  d*  Orcho* 
mdne,  elev4  snr  les  mines  du  temple  de  cbarit^s.  La  construction  du  tem- 
ple et  de  ses  dependences  6tait  la  premidre  affaire  et  laplus  importants 
pour  la  socidt^;"  Liddell.  in  verb.  'iSmiiii:  "A  fortress  in  Tlieeialj,  the  Ps- 
lasgiotis,  near  Metropolis,  JKod,  II.,  789.  A  stronghold  of  Mattina,  en  Mt 
Ithome,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter.**    Herodotaa,  IX..  S4. 
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one  of  several  oifies  of  Greece,  on  the  site  of  whioh  are 
the  evidences  of  a  church  built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient temple.  It  was  for  a  long  time  actuated  by  the 
unions  of  the  Solonio  system.  They  held  sway  and 
controlled  its  destinies  under  christian  auspices. 

We  begin  another  astonishing  revelation  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  viras  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  great  conflagration  of  Bome  by  Nero 
in  the  year  A.D.  64.  This  particular  hatred  and  spite 
was  turned  against  the  christian  collet  clustered  in 
and  around  the  goddesses  Diana  and  Minerva,  supreme 
among  the  tatterdemalian  throngs  of  the  Vatican  and 
Aventme  Hills  and  of  the  valley  below.^*  Thither  it  was 
that  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Nero  were  especially 
directed.  He  raged  and  tore  about  this  quarter  like  a 
madman.  He  pushed  his  spies  and  obsequious  lieuten- 
ants into  iheir  dark  alleys  and  lanes,  some  of  them  of 
the  feminine  sex  often  worse  and  more  trackling  flunk- 
ies for  imperial  favors  than  the  obsequious  harpies  of 
the  male  sex,  even  Tigellinus  himself.  They  aU  bent 
their  subservient  energies  toward  the  frightful  massa- 
cre and  many  of  them  were  speedily  repaid  b^  being 
awarded  the  fatal  judgment  from  Nero  to  banishment 
or  the  axe. 

The  great  church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Bome  arose  out  of 
this  renowned  experience,  and  is  positive  proof  that 
Christianity  took  its  actual  origin  in  the  poor  working- 
men's  unions.  No  other  claim  whether  of  opulent  in- 
dividual now  stationed  there,  or  of  the  obsequious  mill- 
ions, can  be  historically  insisted  upon.  Saint  Peter's  is 
derived  from  the  great  temple  of  Minerva,  goddess  of 
labor  and  of  her  who  blessed  the  fruits  of  toiL  Let 
others  think  as  they  may,  this  is  the  fact;  and  the  col- 
leges which  clustered  around  her  standard  were  very 
numerous." 

The  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  eglise 

IT  See  Mpra,  Section  Nbko,  Jim,,  where  this  Kreat  conflegratioo  end  the 
awful  destniction  of  the  trade  onions  and  chriatiant  by  fire  and  tortore 
are  recounted. 

1*  Waluing.  HUi.  Corp,  ProJ..  I.,  p.  190:  "Avant  d,  s'associer.  let  artiaans 
avaient  daja  lenr  patron.  C  Atait  natorellment  le  dieu  dont  lea  attribnta 
approachaient  le  plus  du  metier.  C  eat  ainti  que  Minerve  trouva  tant  d* 
adorateurt.  DAesse  de  1'  intelligence,  elle  fit  invoqute  poor  tons  ceuz  oni 
a'  occupaient  d'  art,  de  tciencea  et  d*  indaatrie.  C'ett  la  divinlt4  protectnoe 
de  mille  gendread*  ouvraget  de  1*  esprit  et  de  la  main,  die  Oviae:  'ICUte 
d«a  eat  openiBb* " 
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of  Notre  Dame  and  thafc  it  was  originally  and  as  earlj 
as  Tiberius,  a  little  huntsmen,  fishermen  and  lumher- 
mens'  temple  in  the  Seine  and  a  veritable  trade  union  of 
Solon's  pattern  may  be  a  little  surprising.  Such  is  ner- 
ertheless  the  truth. 

In  the  metamorphosis  of  the  temple  into  the  kuriakos 
of  the  christian  regime  there  is  something  marreloua 
Hundreds  of  such  temples  were  taken  by  me  christians 
from  the  crumbling,  moribund  pagans,  and  conyerted 
into  houses  of  worship.  Of  course  this  was  done  by 
slow  degrees^  but  we  find  them  eyerywhere  and  have 
devoted  the  chapter  to  a  review  only  of  some  of  the 
remarkable  instances  when  the  ancient  guild  became 
the  christian  church. 

In  Paris,  on  the  present  site  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  in  the  crypt  of  the  choir,  was  found  in  1711, 
an  inscription,^'  which  will  conclusively  prove  that  Notre 
Dame  is  none  other  than  an  improved  temple  of  the 
guild  of  such  boatmen,  doing  trade  business  on  the 
river  Seine. 

It  is  inscribed  te  Tiberius,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  14 
io  37  and  all  through  the  active  life  of  Jesus.  During 
his  time  there  was  a  lar^e  population  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  river.  Pans,  Itouen  and  what  is  now 
Havre  were  flourishing  commercialplaces  and  agricul- 
ture was  in  a  thrifty  condition.  Tnere  was  needed  a 
line  of  boate  running  from  the  s^a  to  Paris  and  this 
need  was  perhaps  supplied  by  the  coUegium  nautarum 
or  boatmen's  union,  very  much  as  was  the  case  on  the 
Tiber.'*  This  tinion  of  boatmen  was  discovered  in  a 
dark  and  long  neglected  cr^t  under  the  choir  of  Notre 
Dame  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Seine  near  the 
center  of  the  city.     M.  Le  Boi,*^  in  Felibien's  history  of 

1*  M.  B.  Le  Roi.  Air  V  Origim  di  t  H6UI  dt  FUlc.  dant  1*  BUMrn  d» 
PnrU,  do  FAltbien. 

The  inscription  reads: 

**TIBBRIO    CifiSARI, 
AUG.   JOVI.    OPTIMO, 
MAXIMO    MONUMENTUM. 
NAUTJB    PARISIACI, 
PUBUCE   POSUERUNT." 
M  See  Vol.  I.,  Chapiers  zv,  zvi.,   where  the  Tttt  commerce  at  wall  at 
the  provisionment  of  Rome,  it  ahown  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  coll. 
Nantamm. 

*i  Granier,  Alft  Oloit.  Out.,  p.  874,  waa  the  firtt  to  bring  this  nouble 
cate  of  a  Gallic  collegium  to  onr  view.  He  tayt:  **Ceci  r4salte  clairemeat 
de  r  histoire  da  commerce  prlmitif  de  Paris,  et  de  1*  Inscription  taivsnts 
troav4e  dana  lea  feoillet  faltee  en  1711,  sons  le  choenr  de  Noue  Dame.**  M. 
M  lUil.  OH^  4t  r  aMMi.f«btf  AM.  AHt,  par  FttlbtoQ. 
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the  oommeroe  of  Paris,  has  given  us  what  is  known  of 
the  origin  of  the  monument. 

There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this  case.  The  unions 
ahnost  always  possessed  a  plat  of  land,  a  little  graveyard 
and  a  house  of  their  lord.  This  we  have  abundantly 
shown,  together  with  the  Boman  law  governing  their 
action.  The  union  of  boatmen  originally  possessed  this 
islet  in  the  river,  built  their  house  or  kuriakos  upon 
the  piece,  making  of  it  probably  a  rough  and  primitive 
affair*  Their  graveyard  was  the  islet  itself.  Here  they 
used  to  hold  their  meetings  and  here  they  met  in  their 
sohola  or  main  room  of  the  little  temple,  dedicated  to 
their  tutelary  divinity,  and  enjoyed  their  common  meal 
When  a  holiday  came  they  met  and  threw  open  the 
whole  establishment  with  its  garden  full  of  trees,  and 
held  an  entertainment  in  the  manner  of  the  true  sym- 
posium. In  due  course  of  time  the  christians  came  and 
converted  the  membership,  after  which  the  temple  be- 
came a  church  and  later  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  houses  of  worship  in  the  world. 

We  paraphrase  this  inscription  in  our  usual  manner, 
leaving  the  reader  his  time  for  a  more  critical  render- 
ing from  the  original  Latin. 

"The  union  of  boatmen  of  Paris,  publicly  establish  and 
dedicate  this  monument  of  their  temple,  to  the  august, 
Tibenus  Osesar,  the  great  and  best^  under  Jupiter,  pro- 
tectinfi^  god  of  Home." 
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Massacre   of   Diocletian, 


What  Became  of  it  All — ^The  Anoient  Plan  Suppressed — A 
Hitherto  Unrecorded  Murder  of  the  Human  Race — Deetruc- 
tive  Power  of  the  Standing  Armies— The  HavQCof  a  Traitor 
--Scheme  of  Diocletian  and  His  Courtiers — Their  Plot 
Against  the  Brotherhoods — Orud  Character  of  Galerius — 
Joint  Monarchy  of  Four — ^Demand  for  Extermination — For- 
mation of  a  League — Hierodes  as  their  Agent — How  He 
Passed  the  Dokimastirion  and  Slipped  in — Appointed  Ooy- 
emor — Divulged  Union  Secrets  to  the  Leajpie — Rage  of  Gk- 
lerius — Plan  Uetermined  on,  was  Extermination — Opinions 
of  Drs.  Ramsay,  Oumont  and  Others — ^Eumeneii^— Its  De- 
struction told  by  Eusebius — Quotationa—Gk>yemor8  of  other 
Provinces  Supposed  to  have  Divulged — Evidence  of  Lactan- 
tius — Story  of  Orispins — Logros  Pnilaletheis  of  Hierodes — 
Diocletian^sEdictof  Prices— The  Edict  Quoted— The  "Vilis 
Plebecula**— Date  of  the  Slaughter  Fixed  for  Feb.  22nd  AD. 
303 — Rancor  of  Mother  of  Galerius  against  the  Christians — 
Words  of  Gibbon — Burning  oftne  Book— Quoting  Ramsay 
— Bargainers  Covet  their  Properties — Book  of  Papias — ^Trea- 
son Against  Getting  of  Wealth  and  Power— It  was  Bomed 
because  it  Revealed  the  Economics  of  Solon's  Socialism — 
Details  of  the  Massacre— Porphyry— Spread  over  many  Pro- 
yinces  of  Proconsular  Rome— Entailments  of  Diocletian's 
Atrocity — Not  Until  Afterwards  we  find  Charities — Plant  of 
Eleemosynary  System — First  Seeds  of  Feudal  System- 
Feudal  Guilds — Pauperism  Appears  in  the  World — The  Or- 
phanophulax — Laws  Governing  Such  Institutions — Proof 
that  they  never  existed  Before — How  Constantino  took  the 
Control  of  Chribtianity — Downfall  of  the  Two  Grett 
Schemes  of  Solon  and  of  Jesus  to  Redeem  the  World— Go 
Back,  the  Cry  of  our  Strangled  Race. 

Wb  hare  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient lowly  from  the  highest  antiquity  until  we  arrive 
at  the  fatal  year  A.D.  303,  when  an  awful  massacre  oc- 
oiunsd,  known  as  that  of  Diodetian,  whereby  the  pops- 
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lationa  of  many  of  the  regions  we  hare  deacribed,  who 
had  BUTTived  the  peraeoutions  and  were  beginning  to 
expand,  grow  perfect  and  thrive,  were  swept  in  a  mo- 
ment from  the  earth. 

Something  has  already  been  said  regarding  a  certain 
recreant  member  of  the  nnions  named  Hierodea  who 
turned  spy  and  betrayer  after  receiving  initiation  into 
the  brotherhoods'  mTBteriea,  divalging  to  the  monarch 
and  his  officers  all  tlie  secret  doinga,  in  order  to  secure 
an  appointment  as  governor  of  Bithynia.  This  traitor 
worked  the  ruin  of  the  men  he  had  Bi*om  to  befriend. 

The  scheme  of  Diocletian,  his  courtiers  and  some  of 
the  prelates  now  forming  an  element  which  at  last  snc- 
ceeded,  was  to  destroy  the  great  jus  coeundi  Being  re- 
garded with  reverence  aa  the  beneat  of  Solon,  this  had 
for  nine  centuries  withstood  the  inimioal  powers  of  the 
atiatocratio  world.' 

In  all  our  researches  into  the  causes  of  great  events 
in  the  history  of  labor,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  signs  of  decay  in  the  rising  organization  and  grad- 
luu  forward  trend  under  this  great  statute,  untU  we 
come  to  this  massacre  of  Diocletian.  From  that  fell 
moment,  A.D.  S02,  or  aa  some  report,  803,  the  trade  and 
labor  unions  appear  to  be  striclcen,  and  oeaae  to  carve 
their  records.  From  that  gloomy  date  charities  of  the 
eleemosynary  sort  began  to  arise,  filling  the  moral  and 
social  atmosphere  with  their  loathsome  and  sickening 
ethics.  Always  before  this  had  the  unions  and  brother- 
hoods been  aelf-suBtaining;  always  hitherto  had  they 
refused  to  permit  of  alms-giviqg  hospitals,  or  even  beg- 

fus,  except  when  organized  under  a  clause  of  the  law. 
he  masaacre  of  Diocletian  was  the  true  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  renowned  jus  coeundi  of  Solon  and  Numa 
PompiliuB.  Let  us  firat  recount  what  ia  known,  of  this 
egregious  atrocity. 

When  in  A.D.  281,  Diocletian,  a  promising  soldier  of 
the  Roman  army  drove  hia  dagger  through  the  body  of 
Aper,  the  "hated  boar,"  for  kuling  Numerian,  the  other 
soldiers  around  him  in  orgies  of  enthusiasm,  arose  to 
the  dignity  of  law  as  had  been  done  many  times  before, 

I  Ucuatlnl,  DMtit  hmuuta.  V.,  II,  in  hit  ■ccauol  ot  ll,  brlaRi  In  Ih* 
lui  rsfiidliiii  ihepricsi  of  proTiiloni  wbicb  wi  hivg  iilr*>dr 
>  tmiia,  in  verb.  Aiea.    W*  qtuiM  Mt  Uw  mors  tnllj  Uffl% 
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ttnd  ushered  or  ran  him  unexpectedly  into  the  mighty 
office  of  emperor  of  the  now  vast  dominion  of  Rome. 
This  new  monarch  felt  that  he  was  incompetent  to  cope 
with  the  duties  of  such  an  enormous  task  and  appointed 
three  more  CsBsars  to  assume  the  purple  with  mm,  ap- 
portioning to  each  of  them  a  defined  territory,  himself 
retaining  Africa  and  the  Asian  and  other  Ghreek-speak- 
ing  provinces.  Their  names  were  Maximian,  Constan- 
tius  and  Galerius. 

Galerius,  who  received  Macedonia  for  his  share,  after 
military  reverses,  gained  a  victory  in  Persia  where  in 
the  proconsulates,  on  the  march  through  Phrygia  and 
Edessa  he  had  seen  the  christians  in  great  numben. 
He  was  a  pagan  of  a  ferocious  and  cruel  nature,  and  be« 
came  ^eatly  enraged  against  their  numbers  and  suocesa 
as  builders  of  their  new  scheme  of  civilization,  so  con- 
trary to  his  own.  His  whole  influence  was  immediately 
exerted  upon  Diocletian,  on  his  triumphant  return, 
against  them.  He  is  known  to  have  demanded  their  ex- 
termination. 

Diocletian,  himself  friendly,  almost  a  christian,  re- 
fused. The  wiles  of  Galerius  were  exerted  and  as  the 
empire  was  full  of  those  like  himself  who  hated  them,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  formed  a  secret  league  to 
gather  all  sorts  of  evidence  against  theuL*  Into  this 
league  was  drawn  the  man  named  Hierodes  who  became 
the  arch  spy  and  traitor. 

This  man  worked  an  underhand  intrigue  to  secure 
admission  into  one  of  the  guilds  of  Nioomedia  that  had 
become  christianized.  He  had  succeeded,  probably  un- 
der guize  of  a  mechanic,  and  a  residence  and  acquaint- 
ance among  the  toilers,  in  familiarizing  and  perhaps  en- 
dearing himself  to  the  extent  that  when  he  applied  for 
admission  there  were  those  on  the  dokimasterion  or 
board  of  examination,  who  were  willing  to  report  him 
hagios,  euaebea,  agathos.*  The  incident  of  this  treachery 
shows  the  enormous  power  and  influence  of  trade  union- 
ism over  the  world. 


*  Mevers,  Konv,  Lemikon,  in  verb.  DioeUiianmi:    '*  Sein«  fUr  das  altanid* 
ttberant  wohltHtisi 
deffwegeo  tchwer  vcranglimft  worden,  weil  er,   teic  808.  iinic«wi«s  ant  wtl* 


Reicbe  ttberant  wohltHtiae  Regierung   ist  von  cbriatlichan   Sehriftstallani 


cber  Veranlassang,  eine  blatiee,  betondera  von  Galerioa'  grbater  Gransaa* 

/""       ai       "    " 
rinsent  requi 
cooanlt  Mffirot  cb.  aii.,  wbere  all  that  is  known,  including  tibm  f^^ctm  foaad  ia 


keit  gettbts  Verfolgttng  Uber  die  Cbristexi  verbAngte." 

■  For  this  strinaent  requirement  of  tbe  Solonic  law  tsstinf  candidatss. 
consult  MffinK  cb.  aii.,  wbere  all  tb 
an  inscription  is  szplanad  in  full. 
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Hieroclee,  on  coneultation  with  another  secret  assncia- 
tioa  hsving  the  opposite  object  of  discussing,  detecting 
and  destroying  the  hated  guilds  who  had  turned  their 
secret  power  toward  protecting  the  christians  and  had 
endorsed  them  together  with  their  tenets,  began  system- 
atically to  divulge  to  them  that  which  he  was  able  to 
discover  of  the  inner  doings  of  the  great  trade  union 
system  throughout  Asia  Minor.  Drnwn  into  this  latter 
conventicle,  were  the  three  beings,  Uonstantius,  Maxim- 
ian  and  Galerius,  and  the  gr^at  emperor  over  them  all, 
Diocletian  himself,  though  he  reluctantly  cons^nced  to 
join.  Galerius  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover 
of  the  conspiracy.  Hierocles  was  made  governor  of  Bith- 
ynia  and  in  this  capacity,  having  the  double  function  of 
the  political  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hidden 
sources  of  knowledge  from  behind  the  unions'  secret  veil 
on  the  other,  he  oscillated  to  and  fro  between  them,  in- 
dustriously and  punctiliously  meeting  at  the  sittings  of 
both,  and  insidiously  receiving  and  reporting  all  informa- 
tion. The  coilrage,  determination  and  growth  of  the 
DOW  populous  christian  movement  was  in  this  manner  ac- 
curately made  known. 

The  rage  of  Galerius  knewno  bounds.  He  was  heart- 
ily encouraged  by  all  the  lesser  members  of  the  league. 
Diocletian,  however,  who  was  at  heart  a  conscientious 
man  and  adverse  to  giving  his  consent  to  their  cruel  de- 
mands was  reluctant  for  some  time,  until  he  detected 
Bonie  lurking  conspiracy  abrew,  which  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  his  own  assassination.  He  at  last  gave 
Tip  and  subscribed  to  the  worst. 

The  plan  determined  on  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
a  sudden  extermination  of  the  whole  organized  popula- 
tion of  these  regions,  far  and  near.  It  was  to  be  done 
by  using  the  standing  army  of  the  imperial  power.  Ex- 
act details  of  this  awful  event  are  wanting,  as  every  doc- 
ument daring  to  mention  the  calamity  except  that  of 
Lactanius,  has  been  burned,  and  the  history  of  it  a  few 
years  later  by  Eusebius  is  purposely  guarded  and  vague. 
The  most  remarkable  evidence  is  this  which  is  now  com- 
ing to  view  by  the  discovery  of  modem  researchers  in 
quest  of  inscriptions,  that  nothing  more  of  that  s^le  of 
literature  is  to  be  found  since  the  date  of  the  awfiu  mas- 
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Dr.  Bamsay^  who  served  science  for  years  searching 
palxographic  remains  in  Phrygia^  sums  up  these  three 
sources  of  information  in  proof  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
exterminatory  massacre^  and  we  should  err  in  attempt- 
iiig  to  give  our  own  rather  than  his  bold  conclusions:' 

**As  an  example  of  what  took  place  in  Phrygia,  Euse- 
bius  mentions  that  the  christian  city^'  (he  is  here  speak- 
ing of  Eumeneia)^  ^Vhich  was  alluded  to  in  paragraph 
eight,  was  burned  to  the  ground  with  its  people,  even 
women  and  children." 

On  the  same  page  this  author  continues: 

"Moreover,  to  one  who  has  by  the  patient  toil  of  years 
tracked  out  these  christian  commimities  by  their  form« 
ula  of  appealing  to  Hhe  god,'  it  comes  as  one  of  those 
startling  and  convincing  details  of  real  life  and  truth, 
that  the  one  recorded  about  the  destroyed  people  is  that 
they  died  appealing  to  the  god  over  all.  Unconscious- 
ly Eusebius  writes  as  the  epitaph  over  the  ashes  of 
the  destroyed  people  the  words  bv  which,  we  have  recog- 
nized the  epitaphs  which  they  themselves  habitually  com- 
posed."" 

The  same  author  adds  that  another  governor  who  en- 
gaged himself  to  Galerius  and  his  bloody  work,  named 
Theotecnus,  who  ruled  the  province  of  Oalatia  at  the 
same  moment  that  Hierocles  was  making  his  treacher- 
ous plot  in  divulging  the  secret  which  he  had  in  a  most 
sacred  promise  sw.om  to  defend.  Indeed  the  reading  of 
Eusebius  explains  that  cities  in  Phrygia,  Eumeneia  with 
them,  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  military  force,  and 
that  all  who  did  not  retract  were  destroyed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  governor  for  every 
province  in  all  proconsular  Rome.  These  were  but  two 
of  the  dozen  for  Asia  Minor  alone;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  care  taken  by  four  great  rulers 
who  waged  this  startling  massacre  to  cover  up  all  clues 
leading  to  a  knowledge  of  it,  to  even  form  an  adequate 
conjecture  as  to  its  general  extent.  It  might  have  swept 
over  Spain,  Italy,  North  Africa,  Macedonia,  Gaul,  and 
even  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Britain. 

«  Ramnj,  ''Cities  and  Bidioprict  of  Phirtria,"  VoL  H.,  pp.  607^8. 

■  The  word!  of  Euieb.,  "H.  E.,"  Vm..  11,  arc:  'OA**  Xp*»Tuir-r  »*Xixi^ 
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"We  are  certainl;  very  fortunate  in  having  two  wo  re- 
liable and  scholarly  vritera  as  Lactantius  and  Eusebiaa, 
and  especially  the  former,  who  was  a  bold,  classical  au- 
thor, living  at  the  very  moment  when  the  holocaust  oo- 
ourred.  His  testimony,  given  regarding  the  similar  de- 
structioo  of  another  population  completely  fortifies  that 
of  Eusebius  for  Eumeneia.  The  splendid  writer  is  prob- 
aUv  deecribing  the  destruction  of  Nicomedia,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bithynia,  ruled  by  Hierocles,  and  the  chosen  city 
of  DiocletuiD  himself.  But  he  allades  in  one  place  to 
that  gory  tempest  in  Phiygia.* 

In  connection  with  the  great  persecutions  of  Dio- 
cletian we  must  not  fail  to  bring  in  the  episode  of  the 
Crispinian  union  of  Sfaoemalcers  in  what  is  now  Sois- 
sons,  France.  The  dates  of  this  part  of  the  massacre 
vary  but  a  little  from  that  of  the  great  holocaust  of  An- 
atoUa. 

The  massacres  at  Soissons  and  vicinity  are  known  to 
have  been  committed  about  the  time  Hierocles  was 
writing  his  Logos  Fhitaletheis,  or  some  time  before  be- 
ing appointed  governor  of  Bithynia.  It  circulated 
among  the  enemies  of  the  unions,  stirring  up  the  old 
pagan  hatred  against  the  christians,  and  was  mostly  in- 
tended to  stop  the  influx  of  Christianity  into  these  or- 
ganizations. That  this  work,  afterwardB  suppressed 
and  burned,  was  translated  into  Latin  and  used  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Crispinian  community  of  shoemakers  in 
France,  is  certain.  While  it  fiercelj^  attacked  the  idea 
of  the  unions  for  shielding  the  chnstians,  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  passages  apologizing  in  favor  of  th» 
ohrifltians,  as  originally  existing  and  he  would  hear  to 
nothing  against  Uie  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  great 
and  good  man.^ 

The  story  of  Crispin  and  bis  brother  Crispianus  may 
be  read  in  many  current  books  and  is  honorably  men- 

*  Laclutim,  /»>,  hut..  V.,  11,  ii  probablr  leleriini  to  gilher  Iha  uma 
dsieribad  hf  Bmebiui.  qnoied  in  oqr  piecFdipg  nots  or  lomn  utbcr  ilmi- 

com  Ipio  paiilal  CDDvaDticulo  coDcrgoiivii."      Licunliui,    Dt  MtrUFtrm- 

warkcd  m  in  apologT  toe  bit  fierce  and  bJoady  pecHcutioat.      Ha  ipcfki 

■tine  10  miDt  and  iDch  isciBl  Ibingi."  that  hs  ippstn  lo  hav*  baio  ona 
or  tEa  uma  uci.  Cf.  Dr.  Cou.  is  AnU^ffidnt  FaOuri.  VII.,  p.  U7.  Lac 
lantiM  icviJat  Hiaioclci  for  bii  perfidy  in  beUayiag  ihe  lecrat  ordar,  by 
diTDl«liic  that  wbieb  b*  had  iwoid  la  kaap. 
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iioned  in  the  encyelopffidias.  We  haye  onrselTes  gi^M 
a  small  account  of  them  in  our  first  volume  of  this  work. 
Some  time  near  the  close  of  the  third  century  the  gOT- 
emor  of  tiie  district,  Bictius  Yerus,  actuated  by  Dio- 
cletian or  perhaps  Oalerius,  had  them  arrested  and 
thrown  headlong  into  a  huge  cauldron  nearly  full  of 
melted  lead.'  It  was  they  who  created  the  order  of  shoe- 
makers, which  came  down  through  ten  centuries,  lat- 
terly with  the  name  of  Freres  Cordonniers,  and  was  still 
in  full  vigor  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion in  1789,  when  it  was  suppressed,  and  its  history 
stands  as  another  irrefutable  proof  of  our  discovery  that 
it  was  the  trade  unions  which  endorsed,  protected  and 
formed  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  Christianity. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Le  Blant  for  some  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  sepulchre  and  place  of  burial 
of  these  Crispins  of  the  shoemakers'  guild.  The  church 
of  SoissoDs  erected  during  the  early  ages  has  a  basilica 
and  a  crypt  where  their  ashes  are  encased,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  venerated  tombs  in  Eu- 
rope.* 

This  persecution,  involving  the  deaths  of  the  Crispins 
and  the  temporary  suppression  of  the  union  of  shoe- 
makers because  they  snielded  the  christians,  was  be- 
gun some  years  before  the  bloody  culminus  which  we 
have  described  on  the  evidence  of  Lactantius  and  Eu- 
sebiu&  The  more  we  study  these  fragmentary  proob 
the  less  certain  we  become  as  to  the  reputed  compassion 
of  Diocletian ;  since  the  murders  were  going  on  fifteen 
years  before  the  final  blast 

The  suppression  of  the  union  methods  of  buying  and 
distributing  provisions  caused  so  much  protest  that  the 

•  Meyers,  Kon,  Xes.,  "Crispimus,  HeUiper  und  Mwrtunr,  aos  einer  ^w* 
nehmen  r^tmischen  Familie  fltk:hteteinit  seinem  Bruder  Critpianns,  wenn 
der  Christen  VerfolguiiK  des  Kaisars  Diocletian  nach  Soisaons,  wo  beide 
das  Schohmach*hanawerk  trieben,  aber  um  287  vom  Landpfl«rer  Riehttot 
Verus  verhaftet  and  in  einen  mit  gescbmolsenem  Blei   angefluiteii    KesMi 

feworfen  warden.  Sie  slnd  die  Patrone  des  SchabmachohandwerkB.  Be- 
annt  ist  die  Sage,  dass  sie  das  Leder  Stahlen,  am  den  Armen,  anenteeld- 
licb  Scbahe  cu  verfertigen,  weshalb  man  Wobltaten,  die  ant  andcre  Kosl> 
en  erceigt  werden,  Crispinaden  nennt.    Tag  ^26  Oki." 

•  Le  Blant.  AuertoMoiu  O^ttCmnet*  I.,  p.  480.  Here  aome  effort  is  made 
to  cast  light  on  the  Crispins.  An  inscription,  called  that  of  Dacobert  and 
Chloaobert,  quotes  Gregory  of  Toors,    BiMtoria    Franwmm.    V.,    xxxv.,  to 

show  that  they  are  baried  "dans  la  basiliqae   de  Saint   Crftpinien" 

one  des  tombes  lea  plas  vfofc^s."  GrMory  wrote:  "Vovenuu  vota  pre 
eo;  sed  media  noete.  anhelas  jam  et  tenoii  spiritam  exhalavit;  qvem  ii 
basilica  tanctorum  Crispinl  et  Criapiniani  martyram  sepeliemntJ* 
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•mperor  conoeivfld,  about  A.D.  300,  the  idea  of  bis  now 
celebrated  law  regnlating  the  sale  of  almost  all  artiolefl 
of  oommoD  neceeaity  which  we  have  already  deicribed," 
though  it  is  here  necesBarj  to  revert  to.  The  efleot  of 
this  edict  regulating  prices  appears  to  have  been  the 
revenie  of  anything  one  conld  have  saapected." 

We  imagine  that  the  shedding  of  much  blood  com- 
plained of  bv  Lactantins  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
■bufSes  which  a  violent  change  in  methods  of  oompeti- 
tion  would  produce,  causing  scuffles  and  battles  with 
the  officers  struggling  to  enforce  the  unwelcome  law. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  few  lawe  in  antiquity  to  be  found 
arbitrarily  reflating  prices  of  every  day  commodities. 
It  is  certain  that  the  unions  themselTes  who  had  always 
enjoyed  the  communal  code  with  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing their  market  would  be  greatly  disturbed  by  such  a 
measure."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  to  this  da^  as 
to  ihe  causes  of  the  bloody  results  of  this  law.  ft  is 
now  establifihed  that  the  failure  of  the  monarch's  pet- 
ted edict  caused  his  assent  to  the  murders. 

One  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  great 


Idar  In  Attn  GtMU  «aihilnD< 

itUMU  prnciun.    Tha  pulaUitali  li  Kanger'i  nD» 

KmcT.  Duxx..  II.  PUcsI,  ni,  tlqnl*  contia  form 
alxat  toarlt  nDilaDtia,  upilali  pcricnlo  labloiar. 

EBioi.  Dmmh..  111.  Idsm  iQiem  pailcnio  •liam 
CDDparaiiill     cnpidiuis     ava 

Ediot.  Dloco.,  IV.  Ab  alu  modi  no»  [mnmiiia  nao  Ills  prBiUnltsr, 
qui'  habaoi  (Mciu  tlclal  atgna  oiul  nacaaairlai  poit  hoc  alvi  wmpan- 
RMBtan  ailaumaTeill  inbirBSaiidu:  cum  pona  val  (rivler  aaaa  dab«at 
tatoranlla  pasaniiam  qnam  cooua  iiatnta  qnaiiaoila. 

Dr.  AaloB  Usofar,  AsU  a^fda  «Um  JrbtUurlr^.  pp.  IM,  lua  dl»- 
eaaa*d  th*  ranillB  of  thla  lav,  and  auwa  od  anihoritr  of  Uomouaa,  nr- 
tarftawadv  OaMlrtan  aiMK*m  OmllMK^fl  itr  MMwIta/tak  lA  ^ 
I;  «M  firel  titUrvd  Id  A.D.  »1,  )(ut  tMlera   tba   mtbrsak    of  Aa  tim 
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Diocletian  massacre  is  that  its  history  points  only  to  the 
so-called  ''▼ilis  plebecula  "  as  the  element  against  which 
Galerius  and  his  co-adjutors  directed  their  special  at- 
tention. There  is  no  disputing  that  this  was  the  main 
pillar  of  the  early  plant  On  scanning  the  whole  source 
of  testimony  it  is  found  that  Christianity  as  a  whole 
was  formed  of  men  and  women  who  were  barred  out  of 
the  spheres  of  society  and  respectability.  But  the  or- 
iginal promoters  gloried  in  and  boasted  of  this  fact.  It 
was  not  individual  trappings  that  wad  wanted.  The 
first  advocates  were  all  carpenters,  fishermen,  clerks 
and  men  and  women  of  a  variety  of  trades  and  profes- 
Fions  totally  repudiated  by  the  citizen  class."  The 
higher  classes,  including  the  nobility,  who  thought  they 
saw  in  it  a  rising  heresy  against  their  conscript  gods, 
were  about  the  time  of  Diocletian's  two  fatal  edicts,  in* 
tensely  inflamed.  The  ultimatum  of  extermination, 
was  truculently  championed  by  Galerius.  Diocletian 
gave    the  order.      He  excused    the  severity  on   the 

Jretext  that  the  christians,  taking  advantage  of  their 
iding  places  in  the  unions  were  working  out  a  dan« 
gerous  neresy  against  the  state. ^^ 

<Fhe  exact  time  at  which  the  butche^  at  Nicomedia 
began,  was  day-break,  February  22,  A.U.  303,  the  day 
of  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  this  also  to  be  the  date  of  the  tragedy 
elsewhere.  Gibbon  tbinks  the  mother  of  Gralerius  in- 
cited the  authorities  to  fix  the  slaughter  on  this  day 
but  he  does  not  conceive  that  this  was  far  from  acci- 
dental.  Numai  who  had  sanctioned  the  great  law 
whose  consequences  Galerius  feared  and  hated,  had  even 

Eut  bounds  to  the  fields  which  the  wealthy  coveted  and 
ad  consecrated  this  wisdom  by  erecting  a  temple  to 

1*  Jerome,  Comm,  in  BpUL  ad  GalaL,  cap.  v.:   '*Ecclesia  Christiana/... 
....do  vili  plebecula  coogregata  est;'*    Tertull,,  Apol..  III.,  "Omnein  set* 

iim«  Ktatem,  conditionem,  et  jam  dignitatem........ Servomm  jam  fidelea 

domious  olim  mites  ab  occulis  relegavit." 

14  The  Roman  jurist  Paulus,  lib,  V.,  tit.  xxi.,  declared  that  whoever  iA> 
trooaced  new  religions  whose  tendency  and  character  wore  secret  and 
^hich  disturb  the  minds  of  men.  *'De  qnibus  animi  hominum  tnoveoiBr.** 
shoald  be  banished  if  belonging  to  the  higher  rank,  or  punished  with 
death  if  belonging  to  the  low.  This  was  because  sacred  caeremooiae  Rom- 
anae  were  entangled  and  interrupted  by  Christianity;  ergo  cause  off  the  per* 
sacutions.  It  attacked  and  ruptured  the  state  religion— an  old  offense  like 
that  of  the  brotherhoods  of  Rome.  Celsus  on  same  groonds  accuses  the 
christians  of  atucking  the  "religiones  licitie"  or  state  worship:  **'tk  ew 
#iic«c  c^/Mfy  v«^  T«  »fi«|ittffMf»a  woiovttitmv,**  1.  I.,  o.  L  The  Roman  law 
etpressly  forbade  it  as  a  crime,  according  to  Neander,  BSiL  Chatkt  L,  p» 
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the  god  TermiQuB,  whoHe  f  eaet-dsT  was  February  the 
tweaty-second."  tKocletian  aod  the  league  probably 
ruled  that  as  thU  was  the  beginning  of  liberty,  so  now 
it  waa  to  be  the  terminal  day  of  bberty,  the  day  on 
which  Numa  and  Solon's  great  moTement  mast  die. 

At  early  dawn  the  pnetorian  prtefect  marched  in  com- 
pany  with  a  large  force  of  the  likewise  maddened  army, 
the  generals  with  their  regolarg,  their  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, and  all  aocompanied  by  the  tribunes  and  offi- 
cers of  the  revenue,  marched  up  the  steep,  to  the  Nico- 
median  church.  With  large  bludgeons  and  rams  they 
■mashed  in  the  door  and  made  a  rush  for  the  sanctuary. 
Finding  nobody  here  to  kill,  they  seized  all  the  copies 
to  be  found  of  the  Christian  Bible  and  hymn  book  and 
taking  them  to  a  place  out  side  burned  them  to  cinders. 
The  beautifol  building  was  then  attacked  and  though 
strong  to  resist  the  frenzy,  the  work  of  demolition  was 
persevered  in  until  it  Uy  a  mass  of  min& 

A  regular  edict  against  the  christians  was  now  set 
forth  and  their  bodily  torments  systematically  began  on 
the  twenty-fourth.  This  enactment  read  that  all 
churches  should  be  riolentlT  consumed  by  fire,  and  this 
was  to  be  extended  throughout  the  entire  vast  empire. 
"It  was  enaoted  that  their  churches,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  should  be  demolished  to  their  foundations 
and  the  punishment  of  death  was  pronounced  agaiast  all 
who  should  presume  to  bold  any  secret  assemblies  for 
the  purpose  of  religions  worship."  '*  We  see  by  this 
statement  confirmed  by  Laotantius,  Eusebins,  and  many 
other  good  authors,  most  of  whose  books  however,  were 
bomed  under  ban,  that  the  persecution  exterminated 
both  the  secret  commanities  and  their  property.  We 
have  for  this  the  direct  statements  of  ancient  uid  mod- 
em authors  of  great  merit,  that  two  large  cities  were 
•zterminated  and  may  hence  infer  that  thousands  fell. 

The  suppression  of  valuable  works  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  ttuB  great  movement,  such  as  Fapias'  Instruc- 
tions, the  celebrated  Logos  Alethes,  or  Word  of  verita- 
ble truth,  written  by  Celeus,  the  book  of  Porphyry"  en- 
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tirely  loBt,  that  of  the  perfidious  traitor  Hierodes  en- 
titled Logoi  PhilaletheSy  those  of  Zosimua  and  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  has  bereft  us  of  much  evidenoe  regard- 
ing the  plant  of  the  christians  into  the  ancient  economic 
unions,  and  of  many  details  of  this  great  final  massacre 
— a  heavy  loss,  over  which  we  can  now  do  nothing  but 
mourn.  It  is  yerv  probable  that  they  wrote  much  on 
the  massacre.  Tney  were  mostly  destroyed^*  by  fire. 
Dr.  Bamsay  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  arrest 
of  inscriptions,  noticeable  from  about  A.D.  800,  in 
Phrygia  was  this  cruel  massacre  of  Diocletian  and  his 
helpmeets  Oalerius  and  others. 

Having  jostled  and  stumbled  across  a  dark  chasm  of 
fragmentary  literature  and  arrived  at  the  certainty  that 
all  proconsular  Bome  came  under  the  condemnatory 
edict  of  Diocletian,  and  having  seen  that  at  least  two 
large  cities  were  actually  blotted  out»  let  us  feel  our- 
selves prepared  with  the  more  interest  in  the  astounding 
words  of  Dr.  Bamsay,^*  who  in  his  personal  research  for 
the  relics  of  those  people  discovers  all  at  once  at  an  un- 
expected moment  answering  to  the  exact  period  of  this 
massacre  that  their  inscriptions  are  no  more  to  be  found 
and  that  a  sad  and  eickenmg  degeneracy  of  mankind  in 
those  regions  prevails. 

Dr.  Bamsay,  in  basing  the  belief  entirely  upon  his 
own  discovery  of  the  archaeological  monuments,  unhesi- 
tatingly declares  that  the  people  were  exterminated,  all 
meeiuig  a  terrible  death.  But  as  he  is  investigating 
Phrygia  only,  he  speaks  only  for  Eumeneia.  Cumont 
also  speaks  in  the  same  strain  for  a  much  larger  terri- 
tory.    Cumulative  evidence  now  verifies  the  tragedy. 

ISA  work  by  Dlonvsius,  commented  on  by  Tischendorf.  and  later  by 
the  author  of  A^Mmaiura/  BOigiitm,  pp.  481-OSS,  abowa  that  there  waa  mm 
literatare  afloat  at  the  time  he  wrote,  which  waa  afterwarda  lost.  A  frac- 
mant  of  Dionysios'  EpUiU  to  the  Romam,  is  preaerved  by  Euaebiaa,  BUt  m- 


caai." 

1*  We  have  taken  the  pains  to  enomerate  the  cennine  dtovvi,  «T«i^M 
and  jparoi,  allnniona  or  trade  gnilda  cominc  nnder  uds  appellation  of  "com* 
munitiea,"  and  find  some  fifty  interspersed  among  hia  lariee  collections. 
They  range  from  the  date  of  the  crndfision  down  to  A.D.  800.  For  aathor- 
ity  that  this  investigator  ia  correct,  see  Btekh.  CIG.,  88S7,  8867 <  8887". 
8887k.  8867I,  88B7ar88674.  8887f.  8867k.  88871.  88671,  8887/.  88S7P.  8887a, 
a887b.  8867W  8867t,  8080,  8088.  8867^  •if»^,  88S7y  and  many  ethers.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  settled  upon  aa  christianised  trade  organisations  ol 
varleo*  kinds. 
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Bat  let  us  follow  Bamsay  farther.  On  another  pag« 
in  the  same  book  he  continaee : 

"Laetantins  mentions  that  this  waa  done  by  a  sot- 
ernoT  and  no  goTemor  could  have  ventured  on  fla<m  an 
act,  unleae  he  had  a  full  commisaion  to  exterminate  the 
cbrietiana.'*  K  general  massoore,  evidently,  waa  delib- 
erately  planned  by  the  central  government  and  carried 
ont  by  Buitable  agents.  While  this  case  has  been  se- 
lected aa  an  extreme  example  of  barbarity  on  the  one 
(dde,  and  of  ateadfaatneas  on  the  other,  it  may  be  taken 

aa  indicative  of  the  policy  carried  out  everywhere 

We  may  confidently  eay  that  historical  and  archieolon- 
oal  evidence  is  agreed  as  to  the  fate  of  Eumeneia,  the 
active  and  courageous  element  of  the  population  was 
annihilated  by  fire,  and  sword  in  the  ^ears  following, 
A.D.  803  and  the  development  of  the  city  waa  sadden^ 
terminated." 

Again:  "To  this  end  was  directed  all  tiie  power  of  a 
higmy  organized  government,  moved  by  a  single  will, 
commanding  almost  unlimited  resources,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years." 

As  to  the  results  of  a  catastrophe  of  such  enormous 
dimensions,  he  aays: 

"Even  a  mere  casual  glance  over  the  list  of  christian 
inscriptions  in  the  Appendix  must  suggest  the  ques- 
tion.    Where  are  the  post  ConsUmtion  inscriptions? 

The  contrast  between  the  rich  intellectual  and 

political  life  of  the  third  century  and  the  inarticulate 
monotony  of  the  many  centuries  that  succeeded,  la 
painful;  one  recognizes  in  the  numbers  of  our  catalogue 
the  signs  of  a  great  misfortune  to  the  human  race,  Uie 
destruction  of  a  vigorous  and  varied  life." 

AsM.  Cumont  has  pointed  out,  the  reason  for  the 
change  must  lie  in  the  great  massacre  of  Diocletian 
and  his  co-adjutors  and  sacoessore,  A.D.  303-313." 

The  above  are  words  of  calmness  and  wisdom.  This 
great  disaster  to  the  human  race  was  allowed  to  pass  in 

KTIm  goTSruoT  for  SiihTDli.  Hleroclei,  oa  htTS  joil  dMcilbMi.  Tbwi 
•■a  b*  no  deobt  ihit  ba  had  nnJlmitHl  powar.      A  timilar  lovsniDr  had  • 
bDDdr«l  J»»r»  twtoia  cat  qnlji  bid  noliirited  power  lo  kiiriheni 
'    1  BiptCMd  Um  10  d(  ' 

EDOviDg  Ibat  ampwi.- 

nnted  Ibii  hisioiT  JD  -.. , 

jaci  of  Ibl*  inparlal  rmia  w»  tba  EaiiiEmniica  dbi 

iDU7jl*«  iddtiioB*]  biauio  Iba  affact  ibiiiba  fOTn 

waia  fir  Galalla  ma  Tbaataeooa,  MA,  f>  UT. 
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obliTion  where  it  remained  for  many  centuries.     Ab  bj 
it  the  opposition  against  it  by  a  conspiracy  of  bargain- 
ers at  that  moment  busy  incubating  their  scheme  to 
make  themselves  owners  of  the  numerous  social  proper- 
ties.     Whoever  peruses  the  elaborate  description  of 
them  which  we  have  given  in  foregoing  chapters  of  this 
work  may  understand  that  though  small,  taken  apart, 
they  were  enormous  in  the  aggregate.    A  covetous  few 
had  long  seen  that  they  could  fall  into  possession  of 
millions  if  by  fair  means  or  bv  foul,  they  could  get 
them.    Inasmuch  as  the  whole  cnristian  institution,  in- 
cluding innumerable  properties  of  the  unions  holding  it 
under  its  powerful  care  suddenly  disappear  and  all  at 
once  we  see  vast  estates  of  prelates  taking  their  place" 
within  twenty- five  years  from  the  massacre,  we  may  nat- 
urally suppose  that  these  ambitious  persons  conspired 
with  Diocletian  and  the  league,  of  which  Constantius, 
Maximian  and  Oalerius  were  members,  to  compass  the 
almost  total  extermination  of  both  the  name  and  the 
membership  of  the  Solonic  organization.    Once  dead, 
their  property  was  easily  confiscated  and  they  could  go 
and  take  possession."     Virtually,  Solonism  was  dead 
from  the  day  the  axe  of  Diocletian  fell.     What  foUowed 
is  but  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  degeneracy. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  degeneracy  caused 
by  this  calamity  we  may  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  geo- 
graphical extent  which  it  reached  eastward  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago.  As  was  stated,  Bartholomew 
was  sent  to  Edessa.    Little  is  heard  from  this  place  ex- 

ti  Long  before  this,  the  same  craving  was  rife,  and  the  incipient  pre- 
lates were  on  tiptoe  to  possess  themselves  of  these  little  fortunes  which 
the  hard-working  communists  had  by  centuries  of  consistency  collected. 
Origen,  whom  they  hated  and  persecuted,  understood  this,  D€  mme^4U,  11^ 

c.  0,  I  6:  " to  grant  them  a  higher  and  more  honorable  position;  to 

favor  others  with  the  grant  of  principalities;  bestow  powers  upon  some, 
dominion  upon  others;  confer  on  some  the  honorable  seats  in  tribunal; 
enable  some  to  shine  with  more  resplendent  glory,  and  glitter  with  starry 
brightness ;  give  some  the  glory  of  the  sun,  others  of  the  moon,  others  of 
the  stars." 


tt  The  book  written  bv  Papias  of  Colosss,  called  Ckn$H  Stnmoimm  B^ 
jwcitfo.  is  known  to  have  oeen  popular  in  Asia,  especially  Phrygia,  Pontos, 
and  Cappadocia  and  so,  of  course.  B^rzantium,  at  the  moment  this  perse* 
cution  oroke  loose.  As  it  gave  a  glowing  description  of  the  enormous  econ- 
omics and  other  advantages  of  the  socialistic  over  the  prevailing  competi- 
tions, it  was  hated  by  that  class  of  people  we  are  describing  and  all  the 
copies  to  be  found  were  soon  after  burned.  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
work  was  used  by  the  league  to  inflame  Diocletian,  and  bring  his  reluct- 
ant mind  to  consent  to  the  massacre.  Methodius,  one  of  the  true  and  nn- 
iinching,  who  had  been  influenced  by  this  book  of  Papias,  was  martymd 
vrtth 


•long  vrtth  the  rest.    Fragments  still   esist   of  his    JBHoyt  en  tte  JfaH|F% 
le  of  which  are  preserved  by  Euseblus. 
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oept  what  comes  to  us  in  apocrjphal  form.    We  are  in- 
formed that  under  protection  of  Abgar,  the  movement 
thrived.    Especial  attention  was  paid  to  music.     It  is 
now  believed  that  the  " gnosticism "  advocated  there 
by  Bardesanes,  was  little  other  than  the  peculiar  ideas 
of  the  Dionjsan  artists,  including  their  charming  mu- 
sic."   Bardesanes  was  himself  a  musician  and  a  com- 
poser of  great  merit  and  for  his  devotion  to  these  noble 
traits  which  distinguished  the  good  and  the  accom- 
plished, he  was  set  upon  by  the  Roman  persecutions 
and  thus  died  a  violent  death.    Bartholomew  had  long 
before  met  the  same  fate.    Although  most  of  the  litera- 
ture written  during  the  lifetime  of  Diocletian  and  G^ 
lerius  ha^  perished,  considerable  remains  from  the  pen 
of  later  writers  attesting  the  extent  to  which  the  sud- 
den acquisition  of  these  properties  inflated  the  prelates 
and  others  into  whose  hands  they  felL*^     Lactantius, 
whose  sad  fate  it  was  to  live  during  the  awful  conflicts 
of  Diocletian's  persecution,  mourns  for  a  return  of  the 
reign  of  Saturn."    Thus  from  an  earlier  time  than  that 
of  Oalerius,  even  as  early  as  Cyprian  and  Origen,  we 
detect  this  grasping  tendency  wmch  finally  ruined  the 
beautiful  scheme  of  Jesua'*    Dr.  Bamsay  attempts  to 
explain  the  terrible  degeneracy  and  ignorance  which 
fell  over  the  world  from  the  days  of  Diocletian  to  A.D. 
412,  attributing  it  to  this  massacre.    But  as  he  is  inves- 
tigating the  special  territory  of  Phrygia  and  the  partic- 
ular city  of  Eumeneia,  we  may  imagine  the  extent  of  his 
convictions  as  to  the  wider  sweep  of  this  calamitous 

tt  Foacart.  2>c  ColL  aoenieorum^  62,  shows  that  they  worked  to  make 
Uie  musical  displays  as  magnificent  as  possible:  "Tanti  momenti  videbatnr 
lodot  sacros  quam  splendidissime  pera^i,  quum  ad  aa^endam  certaminom 
laadem,  tum  maxima  ad  conciliandam  eivitati  per  magmficentiam  apparatus 
deomm  benevolentiam. " 

M  Gibbon,  Dtd.  amd  FaU,  chap.  xzv.  note  87,  after  a  dissertation  of  his 
own  on  this  subject,  refers  to  Gregory  Nasiansen,  OraL,  zxzii..  686  and 
sayst  Gregory  Naziansen  describes  the  "pride  and  luxury  of  the  prelates 
who  reigned  in  the  Imperial  cities;  their  ^ilt  car,  fiery  steeds,  numerous 
train,  etc  The  crowd  gave  way  as  to  a  wild  beast."  Here  in  note  42,  <d.. 
Gibbon  quotes  Jerome  (tome  I.,  p.  13)  who  is  ashamed :  Pudet  dicere,  sa- 
cerdotes  fdolomm  mimi  et  aurig*.  et  scorta,  hasreditates .  There  came  a 
law  against  it,  and  Jerome  regrets  that  there  should  be  cause  for  such  a 
law:  "Nee  de  lege  queror;  sed  doleo  cur  meruimus  banc  legem."  Ame- 
nianus,  xxvii..  8,0*  exclaims:  "When  I  view  the  splendor  of  tne  capital,  I 
am  not  astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the  desires  of 
the  ambitious."  Though  tbev  never  had  popes  in  Tertullian'stime,  yet  he 
says,  D*  Jwmiit,  c.  18,  711 :  ^'  Aguntur  prcterea  per  Griscias,  ilia  certis  in 
locis  Concilia  ex  universls  ecclesiis,  per  sua  et  aliora  quaeoue  in  Com' 
mane  tractantnr,  et  ipsa  representatio  totio  nominis  christiani  magna  veiv 
•railone  colebratnr." 

MLaotantiM*  XMefaa  ImtHtmHomt,  V.,  c  id. 
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cause  of  degeneracy.  He  states  that:  '^There  seems  to 
be  no  adequate  explanation  to  the  obvious  facts  except 
in  some  great  calamity  which  destroyed  the  active,  pro- 
gressive section  of  the  population  and  gave  play  to  forces 
that  were  making  for  stagnation  and  ignorance.  '*  These 
well-chosen  words  "making  for  stagnation,"  clearly  ex- 
plain our  own  statement  that  the  degeneracy  and  ignor- 
ance had  been  gnawing  against  the  pure  and  thrifty 
unions  that  took  them  in,  fed  and  sh^tered  them  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  their  great  law,  protecting  the 
right  of  combination. 

But  these  tendencies  to  corruption  and  degeneracy 
were  by  no  means  imheeded  by  powerful  men  of  that 
time.  Porphyry,  one  of  the  brightest  pagan  writers,  is 
supposed  to  have  written  his  greatest  suppressed  work 
against  them  and  even  John  Chrysostom  thought  so.* 
The  thoughtful  Ramsay  bemoans  the  downfall  of  learn- 
ing, which  he  declares  was  very  progressive  from  A.  D. 
47  to  303.  He  says,  citing  Elias  of  Hadrianapolis,  that 
bishops  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  write  their 
names."  What  wonder,  then  that  the  vast  and  thriving 
scheme  of  the  original  founders  fell  into  the  ruthless 
hands  of  a  Constantine  to  become  a  pillar  of  Monarchy! 

M  We  quote  Gibbon*!  rendering  of  Qyprian,  '*De  LapaiB,*'  p.  80;  "Epiit," 
66:  who  appends  in  a  note  that  *'the  charge  is  confirmed  hj  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  canone  of  the  council  of  Illiberis.  Cjrprian  wrote  that  "there 
were  too  many  among  the  African  brethren  who,  in  the  execution  of  their 
eharge  violated  every  precept,  not  only  of  the  evangelic  pofection,  but  eiven 
of  moral  virtue.  By  tome  of  these  unfaithful  stewards,  the  riches  of  the 
church  were  lavished  in  sensual  pleasures,  by  others  they  were  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  privste  gains,  of  fraudulent  purchases  and  of  rapacious  usury." 
Ramsay.  "Cit.  Bish.  Phryg.,**  H.,  p.  fiO«. 

^  C^rysost.,  VI.,  488;  "Porphyrius  Deo  inimicus,  adversus  christianoa 
scripsit;"  Oran.  de  Cassagn.,  "Hist.  Classes  Nobles,"  p.  288:  "Let  dlverMs 
et  immcnses  propriftt^s  du  clerg^  paXen  portaient  dans  les  lois  romaines,  te 
nom  de  loca  templorum"  and  cites  LIbanius,"Orat.  Pro  Tfemp.,'"  %Zi  OoAAm 
ukv  0««piat«,  voAAm  M  iv  vcjietf  ^^in|0^«y.**  The  work  of  Porphyry,  "Ad- 
versus Christianos."  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Theododns,  was  not  advene 
,10  the  pure  original  movement  .but  dealt  terrible  blows  against  these  cor- 
ruptions of  kings  and  prelates  and  it  was  the  insidious  money  power  that 
compassed  its  public  burning.  This  misery  was  fastened  upon  hunlanlty  by  a 
law  of  Honorius,  "Cod.  Theod.,*'  X.,  tit.  zxx.,  c.  vi,  making  mere  priests  the 

lords  of  the  land:     "Eaque  de  jure      temporum sub  perpetusi  ooo- 

ductiooe,  sshro  dimitaxit  canone."  Thus  having  robbed  the  true  old  unions 
of  their  thousands  of  temples  as  we  have  elaborately  described,  they  obtained 
imperial  authority  to  own  them    as  feudal  lords. 

"  Ramsay,  "lb.,"  p.  60Q;  "From  being  the  champion  of  educatioD  it  be> 
oame  more  and  more  markedly  the  opponent  of  education,  and  looked  on 
eoltnre  and  literature  and  art,  with  glowing  disfavor;  its  bishops  were  wons 
educated,  tUl  in  448,  we  find  a  Phrygian  bishop  unable  to  sign  his  aaaM, 
EUtf  of  Badriaaople,  "HlsL  Goog.,"  p.  tt,  but  aok  to  frame  oanons  to  Mud 
tba  whole  ehristias  world  at  the  Oounett  of  OoMtastlDople.**  EUas  qva/bm 
kin  as  having  confesMd:    "Eo  quod  nssrinn  Uteras.** 
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Not  only  Edesaa  suffered;  but  also  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
which  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our  chapter  on  the 
pre-christian  martyrs,  was,  according  to  the  celebrated 
Isocrates,  enormously  organized  and  planted  with  Solonic 
unions  and  schools,  by  ^schines  after  his  defeat  by  thr* 
orator  Demosthenes.  What  became  of  the  innumerable 
unions  of  Rhodes?  When,  and  by  what  catastrophe 
were  they  destroyed?  This  is  one  of  the  unanswerable 
problems  causing  modern  archaeologists  to  stumble; 
since  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  mon- 
uments of  antiquity  are  found.  Thousands  of  epitaphs 
and  other  inscriptions  found  there  reveal  the  most  valu- 
able information  we  have  of  the  Solonic  unions.  From 
about  Diocletian's  time  no  new  chiselings  are  to  be  found. 
It  looks  as  though  the  whole  population  of  that  pros- 
perous and  busy  island  had  been  suddenly  swept  from 
the  earth. 

The  massacre  struck  the  old  Asiatic  city  of  Altentash, 
where  remains  in  quantities  of  these  christian  unions 
are  now  attracting  special  attention.  Quite  a  showing 
in  the  addenda  numbers,  to  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  of  the  Body  of  Greek  Inscriptions,  is 
printed  from  this  heap  of  christianized  industrial  unions.* 
So  valuable  was  the  discovery,  that  archaeological  schools 
have  given  no  little  labor  and  search  towards  unearthing 
the  monuments  which  the  victims  left,  to  be  lost  for 
ages  in  these  ruins.  Altentash,  in  southwest  Phrygia, 
near  the  sea,  was  another  city  which  many  evidences 
demonstrate  to  have  been  striken  from  the  earth  by  the 
massacre. 

Let  us  now  pay  attention  to  another  hideous  entail- 
ment of  this  Diocletian  Disaster.  It  is  that  of  the  crea- 
tion and  growth  of  alms  houses,  eleemosynary  retreats, 
proflfering  charities,  and  all  such  beggarly  institutions 
which  never  existed  before. 

The  archaeologists  have  searched  in  vain  for  these  es- 
tablishments among  the  inscriptions  of  earlier  times. 
They  were  the  very  natural  outcome  of  several  great  ca- 
tastrophes which  stopped  the  Solonic  dispensation  from 
its  course;  for  under  its  more  o.nnobline  and  humanp. 
career,    such    chants    vas    ibrbidaen     ana     unxnown. 

'*  Set  nipra,  p.  816,  where  the  subject  is  discussed,  lite  wonderful 
tesor.  CIO.,  8887t  is  from  Altentash.  With,  the  aid  of  Perrot  and  Bamsay 
v«  have  there  shown  all  points  known. 
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We  have  our  first  glimpse  at  one,  in  the  ease  of  PUnj 
who,  after  he  had  forced  many  to  execution,  broken  up 
the  self-supporting  unions  and  been  the  compulsory  wit- 
ness of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  widows  and  or- 
phans of  his  own  murderous  hand,  endowed  with  his  pri- 
vate money  a  primitive  hospital  in  which  these  wretched 
sufferers  might  wrestle  with  poverty  through  his  chari- 
table act.  This  had  happened  almost  exactly"  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  Being  a  natural  result  of  such  a  ca- 
lamity, the  instance  of  Pliny  prepares  our  understand- 
ing for  the  consequences  of  the  far  greater  destruction  of 
Diocletian. 

The  vast  amount  of  misery  and  pauperism  which  fell 
over  the  world  was  added  to  by  the  canons  of  Nice  in 
325,  and  was  cdmpleted  by  the  final  stroke  of  the  canon 
of  Laodicia  in  363.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  endow- 
ment of  Pliny  became  the  basis  of  the  first  charitable 
asylum.  There  were  under  the  law  thousands  of  asy- 
lums or  temples  of  refuge,  but  they  were  not  charities 
as  we  understand  the  word.  Charity  in  ancient  Greek, 
before  becoming  contaminated  by  the  poverty  and  want 
under  which  laboring  humanity  after  the  massacres 
cringed,  was  a  word  of  quite  another  meaning.  Charity 
until  the  persecutions  had  an  ennobling  power.  It  meant 
kind  will  toward  one  another.  It  is  now,  in  its 
degenerate  transformation,  an  indignity,  and  its  recip- 
ient is  degraded  to  beggary.  There  were  no  such  beggars 
in  the  ancient  civilization;  and  we  have  produced  abund- 
ant proof  that  the  Solonic  unions  did  not  tolerate  it. 
Neither  were  the  christians  of  the  first  century  allowed 
to  ask  for  charity.  The  whole  vast  eleemosynary  system 
as  we  see  it,  was  brought  into  the  world  by  the  violent 
suppression  of  the  poor  people's  right  of  combination. 
It  may  accurately  be  stated  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
massacres. 

It  was  soon  endorsed  as  one  of  the  natural  entail- 
ments of  human  property.  Furthermore,  it  could  be 
used  by  those  in  power  to  enormously  bolster  the  as- 
sumption of  divine  rights  in  property  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  pagan   law    of    entailment    upon  primogeniture 

^  See  tupra,  ch.  zvii.,  fin.  We  ihould  remain  without  knowledge  of 
this  but  for  the  fortunate  inacr.  of  Pontua,  which  of  itaelf  give*  the  hiatonr 
of  the  aad  affair.  Unlike  Hierocles,  Plinj  was  poncMcd  of  a  kind  Bsturt  and 
though  the  fuUen  edict  of  Trajan  waa  unbending,  he  oould  thui  xctriara  ca 
Injured  conscience.  ^ 
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and  heredity  in  kings.  The  coneequent  of  tbie  breaking 
up  of  the  unions  of  labor  was  the  feudal  system. 

From  the  date  of  Diocletian  we  find  hospitals,  poor- 
houses,  orphanages  and  alma-proSering  asylums.  A  very 
few  are  represented  in  the  inscriptions."  They  are 
now  known  to  have  yielded  to  these  degrading  condi- 
tions with  reluctance."  Dr.  Waltzing,  who  strenuously 
denies  that  charity  in  the  earlier  unions  was  prac- 
ticed, admits  that  in  later  centuries  they  so  far  lost 
their  independence  that  this  species  of  degeneracy  be- 
came common." 

We  search  in  vain  among  the  great  authors  and  like- 
wise among  their  own  monuments  for  any  traces  of  the 
purely  eleemosynary  institutions.  Mommsen  speaks  of 
TertuUian's  thirty-ninth  apology  containing  the  cele- 
brated statement  of  his  unions'  functions,  hut  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  this  great  father  is  describing  a 
union  or  college  like  the  rest,  and  is  constrained  to  rec- 
ognize the  orphanage  as  an  institution  of  later  christian 
days." 

Only  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time 
the  Diocletian  atrocity  was  committed,  the  celebrated 
Nicine  council  was  called  and  was  presided  over  by 
the  emperor  Constantine.     What     sort    of  a  man    was 

•>  Ttw  Brat  W.rt^M.^  wi  biTe  brand  datt*  ■  Uttla  bttr  tbu  Um  mr 
XW.  We  in  IndtbtHl  for  kthiI  it  Uw  niDuth  or  the  Doo,  M  Dr.  Otliler 
"KS.  to  tha  uilhor,"  clt[ii(  latTKhnr,  •■Iiucr.  Pont  Km.,"  n.,  nn.  4M, 
BSa,  MS,  MS,  »M,  bli  MS,  Ul,  4U,  MO;  lU.,  Jthrb.  oidi  Chr.;  Utnchn, 
"Qrlech.  Inicr.,"  IWt-B,  p.  M,  no.  1;  p.  SB,  no.  3,  mlt  hf^n^it^:-  Sam* 
or  thcK  Utter  in  reir  nnr  tb*  liBon  of  PliaJ'.  ud  thoK,  ditlnc  ISO,  ir* 
thourtt  to  liiT»  orttlBittd  In  PUay'a  ptnecuHon,  ind  hli  rer "-  -  ■ 

■  Lwfli.,  "HiW.  CliM.  Oui„"  I.,  p.  IW,  Ii  luthoritj  (or  ._.  __ 
Uut  tb*  eoUeia  *tre  Rnnl^  bucd  on  the  non-cturltT  (canomleil  ■  .  — . 
nipportinr  cUuae,  quotlni  St.  Jerome  u  rollowi:  "Fntra  ejuidem  irlli  !■ 
unum  domiim.  nib  uno  pnepodto  (fonnun)  eonfrefUitur:  Terbl  pitii  at 
qui  texuDt  liDi.  iliit  puit«r.  qui  Buttu,  In  unun  nputiatur  timlliinii  nr- 
dnatart*.  cirpeatirli.  tutlona,  tilUoitll  (ihoemiken),  leonum  ■  luli  pnt. 
poiltli  tubertiintur;  et  per  ilnguljii  bfbdamidu  ntlodnli  openun  nionDQ 
id  patrem  monuleiil  nrenint."  Pner  St.  Hler.,  id  rer.  St.  Picomiura  "Co- 
dei,^'  nr.  torn.  I.,  p.  2t. 

""Hirt.  Onp.  Prol.."  I.,  p.  Kl:  "Pour  aoulirer  tout«  lee  mlrtm,  li 
teUslon  chrMlenn*  cr*i  dei  IniUtutloni  ipedilea  qui  recurml,  d»t  ConMU- 
tin,  li  penonlSMtloo  ciTile  loui  le  pom  di  brephctropbli,  icnocbli,  or. 
phinDtrephii.  ptocbotnpbU."  In  the  "Cod.  Jolt."  I.,  11.,  £8,  i  Jullano  I* 
the  li«:    "Inter  diTlniun  publlcumque  ]ui  et  priviti  cornrnodi.  compeleni  dl*- 

cr«tJo  *IL   Mnclmui   lire  yenenbillbiu   woonlbui.  »e1   ptochotre- 

phlli.  *el  moBUtnili  muculorum  Tel  Tirilnnm,  Ttl  orphimtrophlli.  vel  be- 
photroplilit,  *el  Btraatocomlii,  necun  ]uri  ct*Ititum  fel  donitoniic."  etc 
Anla,  "Idem.,"  1,  III.,  p.  U  IDd  M.  the  hm  tefulitlnr  chulUble  imti- 
ntiou  irc  BlTen  In  detail 

■Qui*  cnim  ■  lenitu  miilme. . .tldebitur  colleila  id  eoi  um  iutltnU 
qidbui  poatea  ehriitlinli  temporibuf  Imerrlebinfr  orphiDOtropUi,  ptD^o> 
IropUl,  illiqae  almllla  nnlti  Inrtnlnatnr.      "Da  CoIL  et  SodiL  Rom."  p.  m 
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this?  We  are  indebted  toZosimus  for  some  hints  r^ 
garding  him^  for  although  the  work  of  this  pagan  is 
lost,  a  fragment  has  been  preserved  by  one  of  the  fath- 
ers conveying  to  ns  the  facts.*  Constantine  stands  as 
the  pivot  over  which  for  ages  the  two  great  parallel 
schemes  of  religion  balanced  and  still  balances.  Nearly 
all  the  noble,  original  thought,  sentiment,  humanity,  eco- 
nomical democracy  and  socialism  were  wiped  out,  under 
him  and  his  immediate  predecessor.  The  great  plan  of 
salvation  of  the  true  ancient  lowly  endorsed,  completed 
and  promulgated  by  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  and  ac- 
cepted, furthered,  sheltered  and  protected  for  centuries 
by  the  countless  labor  unions  of  Solon  was  through  these 
two  powerful  monarchs  stricken  as  if  with  palsy,  never  to 
rise  again,  unless  the  second  coming  is  this  which  we 
to-day  behold  rolling  up  in  the  dusty  whirlwinds  of  our 
modem  labor  movement  with  its  ultimatum  once  more 
fixed  as  of  old,  in  economic  freedom. 

Go  back  is  the  cry  of  the  millions  still  in  distress.  Gk> 
back  has  been  the  moan  of  the  great  and  good  all  along 
through  the  centuries,  when  they  beheld  the  people  stifl- 
ing in  the  qualms  of  the  same  old  monster  of  competition, 
guarded  and  abetted  by  his  police  watching  his  divine 
right  of  property,  and  laying  all  things  under  havoc  which 
are  opposed  to  individualism,  kingcraft,  standing  armies 
and  the  power  of  gold. 

We  are  now  about  to  close  this  volume  and  we  do  it 
repeating  the  eloquent  plea  of  the  ante-Nicine  fathers, 
to  go  back.  There  is  eviaently  coming  a  great  and  mighty 
struggle  based  on  this  demand.  It  is  the  demand  of  the 
labor  movement  for  the  twentieth  century.  Go  back  to 
that  pure,  sweet,  loving,  self-supporting  socialism  out- 
lined by  the  great  law  of  Solon." 

*"  Socratet,  "Hist.  Eccles./'  HI.  c.  xi.,  takinf  the  itorj  finom  Zodnuiy 
"Hi>t.  Romaika."  Good  encyclopedia!  declare  that  tMi  author  "cumot  be 
accuied  of  a  deliberate  xniarepreaentation  of  facta."  We  here  get  the  tnfor 
mation  that  Constantine  waa  ambitious,  unscrupulous  and  cruet  and  that 
it  was  through  hia  cunning  plots,  even  to  the  extent  of  murdering  hii  own 
family,  that  he  step  by  step  rose  to  tie  full  control  of  the  empire.  Zodnras 
remarks  that  Constantine' s  crimes  were  so  great  that  when  he  applied  to 
the  pagan  priesthood  for  forgiveness  and  absolution,  those  clerieala  refased 
to  grant  forgiTeness.  This  forced  him  to  make  his  supplication  to  the  chris- 
Bsn  priests  who  forgave  him,  took  him  in  with  all  of  his  load  of  sins  and 
henceforward  Christianity  was  adopted.  We  may  perhaps  state  that  this 
waa  the  real  basis  of  the  Constantinian  deal  which  at  once  legmUaed  and 
paganised   Christianity. 

**  It  was  demanded  by  good  old  Cyprian,  "Epist.,"  78:  *<...ut  d  aliquo 
fmitaverit  et  'vacQXa.veTVt  Nentai^  ad  originem  dominicam  et  evangelicam  tra< 
ditionem  rerertannaV*     K  canoa  ol  >Cti^  ^>s<m«?;^  ^J,«^<s«^  read:      Ti  kpTfmm. 
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We  hare  given  in  this  Tohime,  the  second  of  the  An- 
oient  Lowly,  a  Tolnminous  and  faithfully  prepared  hie* 
tory  of  the  great  Solonio  dispensation,  wmoh  for  about 
a  thousand  years  gave  working  people  of  all  races  occu- 
pations and  phases  the  right  of  combination  into  unions 
of  trades  and  professions  for  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment. We  have  traced  this  wonderful  and  long  reyered 
and  honored  statute  through  the  vicissitudes  of  perse- 
cution,  intrigues  of  enemies,  exterminatory  wars  for  its 
overthrow  and  finallv  the  awful  massacre  which  opened 
a  way  for  its  complete  suppression,  a  tragedv  which 
was  not  complete  until  the  enactment  of  the  canon  at  the 
council  of  Laodicea  in  A.D.  363.*^  It  then  fell  awav  and 
the  spirit  of  trade  unionism  gradually  and  struggungly 
developed  into  a  sickly  feudalism  which  hovered  over 
and  rtued  the  dark  ages  of  another  thousand  years. 

It  is  true  that  the  immediate  system  of  that  vast  oi^ 
pfanization  cannot  be  rehabilitated— only  the  principle 
involved.  For  the  close  association  there  will  come  an 
enormous  public  ownership.  For  the  employment  by 
the  trade  unions,  of  the  personal  membership  them- 
selves, there  will  come  government  employ.  For  the 
little  collegiate  schools  there  will  be  the  great  social- 
istic common  school  system,  already  under  way  and  in 
a  splendid  condition.  Everything  will  be  on  a  vaster 
scale  commensurate  with  the  improvements  of  to-day^s 
enlightenment. 

In  aU  this  the  principle  of  the  old  Solonic  jplan  re* 
mains  unscathed  and  the  overgrown  institution  now 
known  as  the  church,  with  its  immense  common  prop- 
erty and  its  countless  numbers,  when  reconverted  to 
its  original  functions  and  duties  may  easily  and  with 
consistency  go  back  to  Jesus  and  again  lend  a  hand  in 
the  forth-coming  resuscitation  of  a  strangled  race. 

how0T«r,  tnbdned  by  the  pr«Mno6  of  to  fMrfnl  mnd  mlghtj  an  autocrat  ■• 
CoiMttntiDe  the  Great,  who  prealded  and  watched  over  the  proceedings,  yet 
honeet  and  coniclentions  men  were  there  In  greet  force  who  were  determined 
to  see  the  tme  precepts  of  the  original  champions  of  the  sreat  movement 
for  enfranchisement  of  humanity,  finally  oarrled  out.  And  this  is  the  stiU 
amall  rolce  that  never  dlee. 

•7  We  may  be  excused  for  repeating  this  canon,  given  nar^  page  213: 
"The  words  of  this  decree  eztingaisbing  them  are.  ***0n  ov set  tcperucoif  i^ 
cAi)pucovt  4ie  ^ircAccy,  aAA'  ovM  Aaticovf.  This  powerful  religious  rescript 
might  have  been  issued  by  the  emperor  of  Rome ;  for  few  as  are  its  woros 
it  annihilated  their  common  table  upon  which  their  all  was  based  s  and  to 
br^k  up  this  ancient  boon  of  support  was  equivalent  to  their  extermina- 
tion. But  the  same  jealous  council  also  killed  out  their  long-time  hymns 
and  anthems  on  the  protsnae  that  thair  compoaera  ware  oot  ordainad  bf 
iivino  proridaoea. 
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Abgar,  King  of  EdesM,  140 ; 
wrote  letters  to  Rome,  140; 
wrote  a  letter  to  Jesua,  384  ; 
letterquoted,  note  80;  wrote 
lettflra  to  Tiberius,  386; 
quoted,  notes  83  &  86;  de- 
manded puDifhmeDt  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  387,  note  89: 
thrivlur  Bolonic  organisa- 
tion at  Sideroa,     681. 

Abiding  fajth,  lastJDg  after 
death,    153. 

Abraham,  Boman  emperors 
honored  his  statue,  369,  note 
48. 

Aoademj  of  France,    xviii. 

Acta  of  the  Apostles,  great  un- 
ion described,   178. 

ActorSjCruel  treatment  of  by  the 
ancients,  225  ;  greiit  society 
of,  in  Ionia,  233>q.:  led  a 
hardiife,   270. 

Advent  unions  at  time  of,  IX; 
vast  labororganizatioas  then 
Azisting,  X. 

Aaonis  or  Atty a,  249,  note  18. 


Adile*.    direoton 
works,  47;  comrai 
city  work,    64. 

.^chylus,  quotation,  285,  note 
18, 

.Aschines,  a  union  member, 
233 ;  quarrel  with  Demos- 
thenes, 206,  297,  notes; 
story  recounted,  331 ;  splen- 
did geuiuB.  333;  founded 
school  of  oratory  and  won- 
derful unions  at  Bhodea, 
333. 

Afrioanus,  behef  of,   XIT. 

Agis  I,  monster  who  assasi- 
nated  great  numbers  of  he- 
lots, 190 ;  Agig  III,  hated 
the  ephori,   96. 

Agonies,  how  played  in  an- 
cient times,  215,  216,  211, 
245,  288. 

Agrarian  agitation,    46. 

Alexander,  106,  108,  112 ;  pa- 
tronized musicians,  204;  em- 
ployed 3,000  at  a  funeral, 
209,  247;  his  pretense  to  the 
immaculate  conception,  220, 
note;    great  fesbval,     300; 
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other  mention,  210,  322. 

Alexandria,  mutual  aid  socie- 
ties, 161. 

Altentash,  remarkable  remains 
of  its  trade  guilds,  683 ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  massacre, 
683. 

Amasis,  73,  101  ;  census  as 
pharaoh,  105,  note ;  found  on 
inscriptions,  155 ;  legalized 
the  unions,  261 ;  his  eight- 
hour  law,  289. 

America,  war  spirit  in,  201. 

Amphitheatres,  Christians 

butchered  in,  XI ;    origin  of, 
219. 

Anagenesis,  (new  birth),  on 
Hebrew  stone  tablets,  XVI ; 
same,  see  Oehler. 

Anacreon,  believed  a  member 
of  the  artists'  guild,  234. 

Anaglyphs  deciphered,  XVIII; 
see  inscriptions. 

Ananias,  story  of,  400. 

Anatolicus,  quotation  from, 
649-50. 

Anoona,  inscription  found  at, 
664. 

Andanie,  inscription  of,  59,  note 
19;  protection  to  run  away 
slaves,  57. 

Angtus,  traitor  to  Socrates, 
343. 

Apameia,  important  discoveries 
from,  445. 

Apelles,   painted  Phryne,  337. 

Apocryphal  gospels,  XIII; 
writings,  107. 

Apollo,  shrine  where  written 
music  was  found,  XVIII; 
friend  of  slaves,  126;  hymns 
to.  241. 

Apoilonius,  miraculous  escape 
o^  521. 

Apostolic  constitutions.  108. 

Apostles,  in  India,  108 .  enter- 
tained by  secret  unions,  428; 
mysterious  disappearance  ac- 
ooan'.ed  for,  474,  507 ;    Acts 


of  the,    women   promineni^ 
496. 

Appius  Claudius,  made  a  de- 
cemvir. 48;  his  spies,   117*8. 

Aquila,  oriven  from  Rome,  444; 
biblical  character,  454. 

Aratus,  Phenomena  of,  what  it 
taught,  50,  note  6. 

Argos,  96. 

Aristobulus,  lost  writings,  106, 
108,  112;  a  hymn  atrribnted 
to  him,  249. 

Aristonicus,  his  promises,  95, 
161. 

Arisitophanes,  enemy  of  the 
unions,  337 ;  on  the  artists, 
220. 

Ariftotle,  bi.s  prophecy  as  to 
his  tools  of  labor,  94*5,  note 
8 ;  on  machines,  143,  313 ; 
on  play-actors,  204,  note  1 ; 
says  workers  are  too  poor  to 
be  good,  225,  notes ;  speaks 
kindly  of  them,  276;  his 
ideas  endorsed  by  Paul,  456 ; 
gave  the  greatest  of  labor  or* 

fanizations  their  name,  206 ; 
esus  followed  some  of  his 
teachings,  373  ;  his  views  on 
religion,  468. 

Arnobius,  on  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity, 478 

Armories,  Rome's  bargain  with 
the  unions,  52. 

Arrian,  on  Indian  civilization, 
106-11,  210. 

Arsenals,  unions  emyloyed  to 
manufacture  arms,  67. 

Artists,  great  International  as- 
sociation of,  232. 

Arvales,  brothers  and  sisters, 
157 :  order  was  created  by 
Romulus,  167. 

Asia,  unions  of,  XI;  Asia  Min- 
or, great  numbers  of  organ- 
ized Hebrews,  VIII,  XVI; 
trade  unions,  101 ;  were  vot^ 
ing  guilds,  117 ;  pre-christiaii 
trade  associations.  163 
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Assasi nation,  systematic,  55, 
note  15 ;  see  massacre  of  Di- 
ocletion,  668-87. 

AtheiiSBUR,  on  musicians,  210. 

Athenion,  strike  against  op- 
pression, 90. 

Atnens,  modem  schools  of  in- 
scriptions, author's  Tisit, 
XVI II  ;  boul6,  common  ta- 
bles of,  103;  cruelties  to 
slaves,  133;  repudiated  the 
Phrygian  cult,  220. 

Athletes  at  the  Olympian 
^ames,  216. 

Atmiia,  how  it  branded  work- 
ers, 133. 

Attalus.  a  weak  king,  137,  and 
note. 

Attys,  a  protecting  messiah, 
210,  248,  288  ;  was  the  same 
as  Adonis,  249. 

Auction,  Rome  bid  off  to  Didi- 
us,  72. 

Augustus,  protected  the  poor, 
^7 ;  aided  the  unions,  536- 
537  ;  earliest  rescript  against 
some  of  them  daring  reign  of, 
595. 

Avircius  Ifaroellus,  ^eat  in- 
scription at  Hierapolis, 
636*<1<1*;  facts  regarding  him, 
640-1 ;  text  of  his  epitaph, 
638,  639,  notes  quoting  it. 

B 

Bacchus,  wrongly    interpreted 

by  us,    112  ;  identical    with 

Dionysus,  206. 
Bakers,  strike  at  Magnesia,  84, 

85,  notes  2  and  3 ;  again,  184 

laws  applying  to,  131. 
Ballot,  Ail,  XIII;    possessed 

through  thejus  coeundi,  101. 
Banner,  flaming  red,  86. 
Baptism,   practiced  in  the  cult 

of  the  unions^  281,  370. 
Baptists,  the  original,  204,  205; 

hand-to-mouth  Baptists,  363; 


schools  of  Tyrannus  all  Bap- 
tists, 413,  note  149. 

Barathrom,  crag  of,  girl  thrown 
from,  327. 

Bar  Cochbas,  pretended  mes- 
siah, defeated,  374,  note  57. 

Bardesanes,  a  musician  of 
Edessa,  681. 

Barnabas,  with  Paul  at  Antioch, 
502. 

Bartholomew,  visited  India, 
108 ;  died  in  the  persecu- 
tions, 681. 

Battle  between  Moloch  and 
Moses,  XIV. 

Bendis,  a  goddess,  148. 

Beneseh,  the  same  as  Oxyrhyn- 
chus;   papyri  from,   XVIII. 

Bible,  gospels  of  Clement,  Pe- 
ter and  James  ruled  out,  467- 
468. 

Blastus,  a  biblical  martyr,  582  ; 
see  lists  of  De  Rossi. 

Board  of  Public  Works,  XIII. 

Boatmen's  union  of  Paris,  666, 
note  20. 

Bdckh,  on  Dionysan  artists, 
235. 

Bossius,  unfinished  work  on 
underground  Rome,  417. 

Boxers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
224. 

Brahmins, habits  of,  108,  note  1. 

Brick  making  in  Egjpt,  77; 
without  straw,  77-9 ;  at  Nin- 
eveh, 83. 

Bridge  builders,  unions  of, 
founded  by  Numa,  159,  416. 

Briennial  discovery ,  XVIII ;    a 

'  manuscript.  482-3. 

Brigandage,  forms  of,  422. 

Britain,  early  schools  in,  199 ; 
Christian  plant,  422. 

British  Islands,  ancient  unions 
of,  102. 

Brotherhood,  patterned  after 
the  true  family,  XII;  Solonic^ 
IX,  100:  in  India,108,  note; 
their  influence,  113-4. 
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Brutus,  patronized  Dionysan 
artists,  221. 

Building  trades,  unions  of,  190- 
191. 

Burial  unions,  of  Christians, 
168;  in  Asia  Minor,  199; 
laws  regulating,  253,  262, 
268;  rites  among,  295-6;  at- 
tachment, 348-50;  how  it 
screened  the  early  Chris- 
tians, 352;  Stephen  was  bur- 
ied by  them,  405,  note;  the 
attachment  affixed  to  great 
numbers,  417,  418,  500,  601, 
579;  common  in  the  time  of 
Caligula,  414,  and  notes. 


Cabiri,  or  dwarf  smiths,  166. 

Cadmus,  orif^jnated  the  idea  of 
the  model  family,  104;  au- 
thorized the  common  table, 
166. 

CsBsar,  conspiracy  of,  196. 

Cainites,  their  origin,  135, 
note. 

Caligula,  fate  of,  408:  his 
character,  411  ;  murderous 
havoc,  414;  his  river  of 
blood,  442. 

Caltistus.  first  known  as  a  slave 
580;  nis  ashes  discovered, 
581. 

Calvin  on  Paul  and  Demetrius, 
463. 

Canon  of  Laodicia,  suppressing 
the  unions,  213,  note  19. 

Capitalism,  its  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  unions,  IX. 

Caracaila,  endorsed  Dionysus, 
222. 

Carpenter,  the  typical  Hebrew, 

JL  V  JL. 

Carpocration^  school,  500. 
Catholics,  ongin  of  their  crypts 

and  dungeons,  414. 
Oato,  hated  the  poor,  525. 
Cave  of  Deirel  Bahar, mummies 


of  Pharaoh,  78. 

Celsus,  lost  book  of,645 ;  scath- 
ing quotation  from,  643 ;  bis 
defiant  comparison,  652;  his 
work  suppressed,  677. 

Cemeteries,  the  new-found  un- 
der-ground graves  of  Rome, 
417i<iq>,  see  De  BossL 

Ceylon,  Solonio  unions  un- 
earthed in,  306. 

Chares,  lost  works  of,  210. 

Charities,  as  alms-giving  un- 
known, 60. 

Charity,  in  eleemosynary  form 
disallowed  in  the  unions, 
XVII;  cannot  find  its  traces 
among  the  inscriptions,  317; 
Peter's  commandment 

against,486 ;  Pliny's  thought 
to  have  been  tiie  earliest 
gift,  602;  beginning  of  the 
modern  system  of,  669, 
683. 

Chilon,  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  90 ;  inventor 
of  the  ephorate,  90;  the  man 
who  first  established  this  sys- 
tem of  public  officials,  91, 
95. 

Christ,  strikes  in  his  time,  184: 
Rome  would  have  avensea 
him,  140 ;  endorsed  social- 
ism, 152;  an  initiate,  252; 
like  a  second  Solon,  261; 
suffered  under  the  money 
power,  237  ;  how  he  escaped 
Herod's  order,  366-7;  de- 
clared a  fakir  in  Egypt,  648: 
door  of  Jesus,  619 ;  received 
a  letter  from  Abgar,  642 ; 
name  mentioned  by  Lamprid- 
ius,  370,  note  47  ;  a  perfect 
character,  356,  357 ;  like  So- 
crates, 341 ;  economic  side 
of  his  teachings,  361 ;  Jose- 
phus  on,  365 ;  how  he  es- 
caped Herod,  366,  367, 
note  44;  a  perfect  work- 
ingman,  369,  note  47,  510; 


edncBted  u  ■  magiciBD,  368 ; 
list  of  verj  ancient  authors 
who  mentioned  hira,  365, 
note  41 ;  learned  the  djers' 
trade,  372,373;  King  Abgar'i 
letter  to,  not«  quoting  it,  80i 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  389-91 ; 
text  of  Pilate's  senUnce,  391, 
note  103;  had  eome  secret 
retnge  in  Jerusalem,  398 ; 
Lentutus,  393,  394,  note  108; 
punishment  of  Pilate,  386, 
387 ;  his  recently  found  say- 
ings on  OiyrhyncliUH  papyri, 
433.  434 ;  his  "Word,''  480  ; 
admitted  as  a  Roman  god,  by 
Tiberius,  547 ;  by  Serverue, 
663 ;  his  plan  destroyed  by 
Nioene  Oouncil,  686. 

Christianity,  early  endorsed  by 
the  unions,  198 ;  death  blow 
to,  199,  254,  note  83, 
quoting  the  Canon  of  Laodi- 
cea;  how  baptism  originated, 
281 :  how  Christian  marri- 
agea  originated,  259 ;  staved 
by  Rome's  laws  of  burial, 
262;  went  with  the  taily 
communes,  298,  364  ;  it  was 
adversely  defined  by  Hadrian 
286;  planted  in  dens  of  vice, 
347,  491;  gave  marriage  rites 
to  all,  421 ;  vast  growth  in 
Rome,  407;  in  ABia,470:  de- 
cadence or,  606;  took  iu 
first  root  in  labor  unions, 645, 
656*q;  lost  boolu  on,  654. 

Christians,  owned  Temple  of 
Isis,  thrown  to  wild  beasts, 
XI  ;  unionE  in  Egypt,  101 ; 
their  secrecy  during  persecu- 
tions, 105;  nre-christian, 
104;  burned  and  tortured  by 
Nero,  124 ;  whj  persecuted, 
136;  caused  the  troubles 
with  the  iconoclasts,  187; 
their  Qomenclatore  borrowed 
from  the  unions,  227 ;  how 
wehave  coi'tnrt«d  and  spoiled 


their  word  charity,  271 ; 
mentioned  by  Spartianns, 
352,  note  13  ;  mentioned  by 
Hadrian,  in  famous  letter, 
367,  note  45;  mentioned  by 
Vopsicus,  id.,  note  46 '  by 
Trajan,  352;  mentioned  in 
lost  books  of  Josephus,  363; 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  354 ; 
had  no  pope,  320;  Kero'a 
massacre  of,  549*q<l-;  their 
aufferings  and  death,  665 ; 
Tiberius,  Vespadan  and  Titoa 
friendly  to,  571 ;  Pliny's  let- 
ters  regarding,  593 ;  secret 
signs  used  by,  611>P<]-;  the 
lowest  ol  humanity  were  the 
first,  618. 

Obrysostom,  writings  about 
Luke,  628,  629. 

Cicero,  translates  the  sooi&tism 
of  Aratos,  51 ;  bis  words  on 
Sulia's  massacre,  123,  notes 
5,  6 ;  fought  the  unions,  16^ 
on  workingmen,  131,  note; 
contempt  for  their  schools^ 
251;  quarrel  with  Olodius, 
497. 

Cinerary  rites,  mizin?  of  ashes 
of  many  memnera  of 
both  sexes,  265,  note  18, 

Citizennhip,  too  poor  to  be 
goo4i,  66. 

Claudia,  wife  of  Pndens,  632. 

Claudius,  Appina,  made  a  de- 
cemvir, 48. 

Claudius,  Kmperor,  persecutes 
Ohnttians,  442 ;  also  the 
Jews,  620. 

Clement  of  Alexandria, attacked 
the  professional  magicians, 
218;  member  of  •  union,  693. 

Clement  of  Rome,  works  of, 
cast  out,  216,  425;  Peter's 
tribute  to,  261 ;  converted 
by  BamabaB,  424  ;  list  of  his 
works,  427,  note  188 ;  trav- 
eled with  Peter,  436;  wrote 
Canons  of  Peter,  437. 
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Oleomenes,  attacked  theephori, 
98. 

Cleon,  sold  Istaens  to  a  god,  56. 

Olodius,  friend  of  poor  man^bit- 
ter  contempt  for,  166,  537  ; 
railed  at  by  modern  writers, 
568;  facts  regarding  his 
death,  237,  note  l6  ;  was  bit- 
terly denounced  by  Cicero, 
353. 

Gogidubnus,  early  British  king, 

College,  origin  of  the  modem, 
419. 

Collegia,  were  the  Roman  trade 
unions,  101,  199,  407 ;  Dion- 
ysan  artists,  213 ;  ir«  love 
feasts,  192 ;  fostered  by  Ti- 
berius, 411 ;  their  burial 
clause  in  the  law,  416 ;  as 
burial  societies,  529;  lists  of, 
169*73,  note  46;  list  of,  in 
Nero's  time,  550. 

Columbarium,  slaves*  burial 
place  and  mausoleum,  295, 
316 ;  also  place  of  residence, 
408;  who  built  it,  410;  per- 
secution, 412;  date  of  its 
discovery,  464,  565. 

Common  table,  in  pre-christian 
unions,  164;  among  the  Di- 
onysan  artists,  205 ;  originat- 
ed by  Solon  and  Cadmus, 
211,  650;  in  Luke's  union, 
178»q;  where  they  discussed, 
198;  part  of  great  ancient 
economic  system,  273,  how 
supported,  263,  456  ;  in  A  th- 
ens,  372 ;  in  the  pry taneum, 
273  ;  Neander  on,  504 ;  in 
the  schol»,  420;  treatment 
at  Laodicea,  199,  213;  called 
criminal  254 ;  enmity  of  the 
merchants  266,  646 ;  Socra- 
tes ate  there,  342-3  ;  seven 
deacons  to  control  it,  398-9 ; 
Stephen  its  head  waiter,  396; 
the  last  supper,  502. 

Oommunal  dode,  XIII,    X03; 


found  to  be  a  pillar  of  the 
prytaneum  104,  note ;  ex- 
isted in  medical  fraternities, 
see  Luke. 

Communism  of  Lycurgus,  91. 

Communist,  manifesto,  VIII. 

Competition,  of  slaves  against 
workmen,  XV ;  Hebrews  op- 
posed it,  XVII ;  man  against 
man,  55. 

Competitive  system  against  So- 
cialism, 139,  140;  against  the 
unions,  323,  348. 

Concupiscence,  its  failure, 
XVIL 

Conflitgration,  Nero*s  human 
torch-lights,  124,  558 ;  roast- 
ing men  in  pits,  131;  account 
of  Rome's  burning,  547^<l-; 
of  Amphitheatre  at  Placentia 
555 ;  at  Nicomedia,  596, 
597. 

Conquests,  the  Roman,    45-74. 

Constantine,  91 ;  destroyer  of 
Solonism,  663. 

Cooks,  union  of,  captured  by 
Christians,  685s<i4*;  crimes  of 
686,  note. 

Constantius,  with  Galerios 
against  the  unions,  671. 

Coral  workers,  unions  of,  189, 
449,  450. 

Cotytto,  mother  of  baptism, 
284  ;  abominations  of,  462, 
see  Paul. 

Corinth,  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mius,  221. 

Council  of  Laodicea,  213,  note 
19. 

Crato,  flute-player.  209, 

Creation,  Haeckers  idea  of, 
109. 

Crescens,  slave,  and  friend  of 
Paul,  607-9. 

Crete,  early  population  of,    71. 

Crispin,  founded  shoemakers' 
union,  673-4. 

Crucifixion,  53,  488:  was  the 
legal  mode  of  punxshmanifor 
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the  lowlj  bom,  488,  557. 
Oumont,  on  DiocUtiko's  mwsa- 

cre,  677*qq- 
Gutters,    unioii    of,    »t  Sidoo, 

166. 
C;bele,  in  udIods  of  ladiit,  108; 

beggNV  of,   218;    bow  she 

took  rerenga  od  AtbeDe,329, 


DunuooB,  onllery  of,  114,  note 
11;  steal,  s  loat  art,  114, 
143. 

D*Dce,  Cftllipygisn,  497,  noM 
326. 

DkDCers,  DiooTiam,  208. 

DkDziger,  on  uie  unions,  597. 

Oesconp,  waiters  in  the  unions, 
181,  263 ;  thsir  true  buaineiw 
399 ;  IgDktius  on,  586,  see 
Stephen. 

Delos,  thesUve  mwt,  126,  196; 
shipping  trade  Ibere,  187 ; 
musical  union  kL 

Delphi,  Mithor's  journey  to, 
xviii  -  inscription  of  music 
found,  239,  255 ;  hymns,  in 
the  sncient  notes,  241,  246, 
true  notSition  interpreted 
207;  slsTeslutd  their  unions 
at  196. 

Demetrius,  president  of  the  im- 
age makers'  nniou.  460  ;  de- 
fended them,  463  ;  a  power- 
ful leader,  466 ;  hja  labor 
speech  quoted  in  the  Acts, 
472. 

Demionrgos,  a  heavenly  mas- 
ter workman,  318. 

Deuioslbenes,  attacked  Olau- 
cotbea,  134;  sneered  at  the 
schools  of  the  poor,  251, 283, 
337;  struggle  against  JE»- 
chines,  296,  297,  331,  note 
53;  caused  the  death  of   Vi- 


□08  and  Theoris,  328,  notM  ; 
WM  a  lawyer,  335  ;  systems 
which  he  defended,  353; 
story  of  his  death,  340, 
owned  two  factories,  466. 

De  Rossi,  valuable  works,  361 ; 
his  discovery  of  Peter's  table, 
412  ;  took  up  work  left  by 
Bobsius,  417;  on  eraves  of 
biblical  persons,  580 ;  bis 
vast  excavations  of  under- 
ground Home,  see  Nero. 

DiaconuB,  how  changed,  263. 

Diagoras,  lost  work  of.  289. 

Diana,  her  temple  at  Epheens, 
466;  was  the  goddess  of 
hunting,  539  ;  endowed  the 
poor  with  souU,  554,  note 
463. 

Didius,  bought  Borne  at  ano- 
Ucn,  72. 

Diocese,  a  word  derived  frcm 
Solon's  law,  653. 

Diocletian,  his  masaacra  in 
Fhrfgia,  188,  601,  652;  edict 
against  the  unioms,  200*  re- 
markable statement  of,  298 ; 
edict  regulating  prices,  SIS ; 
made  emperor  tor  commit- 
ting a  murder,  569. 

Diodorus,  censorship  of,  his 
works,  109;  on  nnions  nf 
Puteoli,  570,  note  607. 

Dion.  Oaseius,  on  uniont^  183, 
184;  wrote  description  of 
burning  of  Rome,  &I6,  Dot« 
442  ;  again  552,  note  461. 

Dionysan  Artista,moBt  progres- 
sive of  the  ancient  unions, 
205;  tried  to  be  reepecuble, 
207  ;  their  cecumenical  coun* 
oil  at  Olvrnpia,  216,  263; 
suppressed  at  Laodicea,  252, 
notes;  ssd  poverty  of,  225; 
catered  for  favors  of  nobility, 
234 ;  Teos,  headquarters  of, 
224,  thronged  loWer  luly 
221  :  story  of  their  unions  ck 
playwrights,    266 ;    HadrlM 
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initiated  into,  219 ;     god    of  Druids,  their  death  anake,  110. 

fiahermen  and  hunters,    227-  Drusus,  murder  of,  123. 

229 ;   they  wrote  mu8ic,245 ; 

their  skill  and  efficiencv,247 ;  E 

a  dirge  chanted  by,  288,  note; 

employed  by  the  state,  299;  Earthquake,  in  Phrygia,  19& 

aee  Alexander  ;   list  of  cities  Ebionites,  hand-to-mouth  bap- 

where  they  flourished,  320-1;  tists,  363,  unions  of  the  poor. 

their  organization  treated  as  358,  359,  note  24. 

a  crime,  328-30 ;    blamed   as  Ecclesia,   word    derived    from 

fakirs,  471,  647.  Solon's  law,  653. 

Dionysus  Eathegemon,  or  fore-  Eden,  surmised  to  have  been 
runner,  xv,  284,    505 ;  fore-  on  a  since  sunken  continent, 
runner     and   saviour,    186;  109. 
loving    messiah,   210,    224,  Edicts  ot  suppression,  xii. 
288;  son  of  Jove  and  Perse-  E^pt,  ei^ht  hour  day  in,  290; 
phone,    286,    note  22 ;    en-  inscriptions  found,  379 ;  say- 
nobler  of  mankind,  113;  god  ings  of  Jesus,  433. 
of  Indian  unions,  108,   note  Eight-hour  day  of  therapeuts, 
1;     therapeutn  under  him,  439 ;    proof  of  inaoriptionfi, 
182;    enoorsed    by   Roman  53. 

emperors,  222  ;    patron   of  Eleusinian  mysteries,  214,  note 

the  sUge.  233 ;    was  the  Sa-  287,  331-2,  484,  543. 

bazius,    297 ;    his  mysteries  Emancipation,    through  sale  of 

were  for  the  lowly  bom,  331,  slave  to  god,  56,  58,  note  17, 

332,   was  the  same  as  Bac-  314,  315 ;  women  punished  for 

chus,  206.  buying  slave  into  freedom, 

Diopbantos,      wanted       state  328,  system  under  Christian- 
slaves,  54.  ity,  587. 

Diotrephes,  a  biblical  character  Eraens,  battle  of  ,  138L  note  64. 

462.  Epaphros,      Epaphroaitas,   see 

Dispensations,   the  three  great,  Papias. 

348.  Ephorate,    an  institution  of  the 

Dokimasia,  the  test  of,    and  its  rich,    97 ;    five   despots,  91, 

rigidity,  263,  note  21.  95 ;  first  created  by  Ohilon, 

Domitian,  persecuted  the  Ohris-  90:    risings  against,    98;  in 

tians.  519,  573«<l<l'  in  India,  117;  for  more,   see 

Domitilla,     a    Roman  martyr,  Nabis. 

337;   persecuted  by  Domi-  Epidamnos,    slave  labor  there 

tian,  519-20;  a  Christian  ini-  only,  55. 

tiate,  574 ;     niece  of  Domi-  Epictatus,  616,  622. 

tian,    577 ;     violent    death.  Epistles,bearers  of  610*44sorig- 

578,  notes ;  her  burial  place,  inal  of  Ignatius,  585-6. 

in   the   Via  Ardeatina,  578,  Eratosthenes,  lost  writings  d^ 

note  516.  106,  108,  112. 

Domus  Augustalis,    explained,  Eranof,    101 ;    mentioned     in 

324,  407,  445,  536.  Homer,  150;  members  hoped 

Drimakos,  compared  with  Na-  for   a  messiah,  167 ;  in  isle 

bis,  97.  of  Malta,  162 ;  same  aa  tUa- 
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808,  213;  did  the  public 
work,  160;  law  of  admission 
to,  260-6,  notes  11-31;  more 
on  the  law,  476-7;  opposi- 
tion at  Athens,  335. 

Ergolaboi,  iob  bargainers,   213. 

Bi^nes,  amed  to    therapeute, 

Eudsemonia,  or    blessed    state, 

53. 
Eunus,  compared  to  Nabis,  91 ; 

rebel    slave,    uprising,    214, 

446. 
Euripides,  as  member, -162. 
Eurotas,  goblins  of,  96. 
Exodus,    strike    of    the  Jews, 
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Fakirs,  nomads,  gypsies,  casta- 
ways, 219  ;  the  early  Ephes- 
ian,  471,  play  upon  Christian 
credulity,  647. 

Family,  was  the  model  for  an- 
cient unions,  zvii ;  Claudian 
power  of,  49 ;  was  the  model 
of  the  city,  105. 

Fees,  laws  of, and  contributions, 
263,  note  23. 

Feudal  ages^  sickening  swoon 
of  humanity,  217. 

Feudalism,  selfish  corporations 
of,  viii. 

Feudal  system,  origin  of,  193 ; 
took  growth  on  destruction 
of  the  unions,  685. 

Firemen,  union  of,  589. 

Fishermen,  their  organizations 
in  Asia  Minor,  184 ;  allied  to 
Dionysan  artists,  226;  unions 
at  Smyrna,  227. 

Forerunner,  of  socialism,  80. 

Freedmen,  struggles  to  obtain 
work,  319,  see  slaves. 

Freemasonry,  antiquity  of,  274, 
334. 

French  revolution,  something 
like  it  in  Sparta,  98  ;     sup- 


pressed   the    feudal    guilds, 
25a 
Frogs     of    Aristophanes,  244, 
note  3. 

G 

Galerius,  conspired  in  the  mas- 
sacre, 670. 

Garden  of  Eden,  109. 

Gardeners,  union  of,  at  Ephe- 
sus,  167. 

Gate  keepers*  unions,  394,  508. 

Gaul,  unions  in,  102. 

G«lon  and  Hamiloo,  battle  o^ 
69. 

Gemeinde,  what  it  was,  161, 
204.  see  chapter  of  that  title. 

G^ntiles^  in  harmony,  xvi. 

Gkrmanius  Ossar,  translated 
book  of  Aratus,  50,  note  6. 

Germany,  aged  ruius  of,  102. 

Gerousia,  was  a  labor  union, 
626. 

Gibbon,  on  celibacy,  259 ;  on 
usefulness  of  lies,  468,  notes 
25,  26;  on  the  massacre,  676. 

Gladiators,  organized  in  unions. 
166;  their  games,  Roman 
craving  to  witness,  229,  230. 

Glastonbury,  unions  of  carpent- 
ers, 531,  532,  note  414. 

Glaucothea,  mother  of  .^chi- 
nes,  285,  286;  a  probable 
martyr  of  Demosthenes,  297; 
story  of  her  persecution, 
331i<iq*;  her  fate,  334. 

Government,  as  father  and 
mother,  xii;  its  employment, 
54 ;  ownership  of  temples  of 
Diana^  465. 

Gk>uld,  Baring,  believed  Jesus  a 
magician,  368. 

Gracchus,  48,  123. 

Greece,  seven  wise  men  of,  90; 
terrorized  by  Nabis,97;  trade 
unions  of,  101  ;  its  mutual 
aid  societies,  161,  162 ;  list 
of  unions  in,   169;  musical 
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notation,  209 ;  sort  of  writ- 
ten characters,  241 ;  crema- 
tion in,  295. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt,   in  Egyp- 
tian archsdology,  379,    note 
70;  sayings  of    Jesus, 
note  74. 

Gkenoble,  public  kitchen, 
279. 

Grocers,  unions  of,  189. 

Guadens,  architect  buUder  of 
Flavian  amphitheatre,  570, 
note  496. 

Guatama,  influence  in  Island  of 
Ceylon,  306-7,  note  86. 

Guilds,  mediflsval,  200;  general 
characteristics,  257;  a  degen- 
eracy from  early  trade  un- 


ions, 445. 


H 


Hadrian,  famous  letter  on 
Christians,  296,  note  21 ;  367 
note  43,  491,  note  316; 
friendly  to  the  unions,  221  ; 
an  initiated  member,  219  ; 
edict  on  price8,318;  mentions 
Jesus,  365.  note  41. 

Hickel,  Prol  on  lost  continent 
109. 

HsBphastion,  209,  301. 

Hagios,  a  test  requisite,    670. 

Ham,  tribe  of,  109. 

Hamadryad,  cobra,  snake  of 
India^  110,  111. 

Hannibal,  how  he  treated  the 
socialists,  224. 

Hebrews,  in  the  trade  unions, 
130 :  did  not  originate  bap- 
tism, 282 ;  keeping  the  sab- 
bath, 289-90 ;  persecuted 
along  with  Christians,  442; 
two  classes  of,  348 ;  regard- 
ing the  messiah,  372 ;  their 
proud  reoord,  374;  some 
broke  away  ftom  Mosaic  law, 
876,  377,     notes;    reotiyed 


Paul  at  Pnteoli,  519-20; 
edict  of  Claudius  against, 
538 ;  Vespasian's  enmity, 
570. 

Hegesippus,  lost  work  of,  359, 
note  25;    645,367. 

Helots,  55,  92,  94. 

Hennas,  prayer  on  falsehood 
468. 

Herod,  on  massacre  of  the  in- 
fants, 357,  note  21;  jealousy. 
366 ;  his  own  son  one  of  the 
infants  victimized,  605. 

Heroes,  society  of,  269. 

Hesiod,  quoting  Ascra,  50 ;  on 
reign  of  Saturn,  49. 

Hetnra,  form  of  trade  union, 
182,  sometimes  as  fakirs, 
were  the  unions  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  see  chap.  xviL 

Hiensa  and  Desdssmona  of  Me- 
nander,  218. 

Hierapolis,  hot  spring,  640,note 
77 ;  see  Avircius. 

Hierocles,  a  Christian  spy,  652, 
his  book,  654,  673  ;  treach- 
ery o^  669s4q';  suppression 
of  his  works,  677-8. 

Homes,  on  the  pigmies,  111 ; 
mentions  the  eranois  150; 
thought  a  Dionysan  artist, 
208:  was  baptized,  287. 

HomoUe,director  of  archseolog- 
ical  excavations,  zviii. 

Honorius,  suppreesed  gladiators 
594. 

Hospital,  not  known  in  early 
days,  60,  317. 

House  of  the  Lord,  529-30; 
origin  of,  in  the  unions,  657; 
see  subject  in  full,  chap, 
zviii. 

Hunters'  unions,  in  India,  115- 
116 ;  their  business,  539 ;  al- 
lied to  the  Dionysan  arUsts, 
226. 

Hyperides,  seoored  acquittal  of 
Pn^ne,  330. 


iniul,  older  tluD  OdyMey, 
Iintge  DUftkera,  183,  Bee  Demet- 

Immortali,  wcietie*  of  the, 
198. 

India,  ephori  in,  91,  note  3 ; 
BoloD'a  unions  in,  106  ;  lost 
hisloriM  of,  107;  lost  conti- 
DeDt,109;  ita  deadly  hama- 
dryad, 110 ;  vast  library  in, 
114 ;  seven  classes  of  Strabo, 
114*Q4-  and  many  note^ ; 
mght  hour  day,  112;  the 
votine  unions  of,  IIT;  hunt- 
en  oC  227,  228,  229,  note 
64;  mechanics  of,  144;  ex- 
empted workers  from  war 
duty,  299. 

iDfemsl  machine,  92,  93,  note 

iDitiation,  df  Jeena  in  a  cave, 

367,  note  42. 
Inks,  the  non-fading,  a  lost  art, 

Inscriptions,  recording  Hebrew 
debates,  petition),  aalea,  loans, 
etc,  xvi ;  of  Avirciua  Mar- 
cellue,  108,  note  1 ;  of  bunt- 
era'  unions,  116;  based  on 
law,  160,  152,  note  7 ;  quot- 
ing it,  compulsory,  15G ;  a 
list  of,  169;  on  St.  Luke, 
178,  note  4,  624*q4-,  note  23; 
of  Dionysan  artiUi,  211; 
sbowioK  snake  superstition, 
220;  snowing  prizes  on 
school  ezeroJEea,  233,  note  4; 
of  society  of  actors,  23G ;  of 
ancient  music,  245-7;  of 
BCbools  in  the  columbarium, 
249;  source  of  our  knowl- 
edge, 267 ;  ibowiug  examin- 
ation of  applicant  to  admis- 
uon.  260 ;  of  epiUphs,  267, 
268,  notes:  relation  of  unions 
to  each  other,  265;    of  great 


oaovement  in  RhodM,  274, 
333;  as  to  baptism,  382, 
note  9 ;  showing  thai  unions 
were  employed  by  the  state, 
300 ;  giving  statistics  of 
wages,  410'  notes  91  to  96: 
showing  sala  of  slaves  to  god 
314,  316,  notea  102,  103:  re- 
garding fees  of  memben^ 
263,  noteii;  Pontius  Pilate's 
sentence  of  Jesus,  393  ;  note 
quoting  it  in  fiill,  106;  foond 
in  underground  vault*  407, 
Dotes;  on  Peter's  table,  412; 
of  Ohristian  therapeuls,  44<^ 
a  memorial  table^  449  ;  se- 
cret signs  in.  500-  of  the 
carpenters'  union  at  Glaston* 
bury,  532,  note  419;  one 
showing  Pliny's  gift  to  girls 
and  boys,  599-600,  note  41 ; 
showing  Christiana  in  the 
trade  uuions,  606^  showing 
how  unions  shielded  Obria- 
tiana  616>4;  from  Pompeii, 
659 ;  found  at  NStre  Dame, 
666.  note  19:  none  found  of 
later  date  than  Diocletian, 
682. 

Instruments  of  torture,  131. 

Inventions,  Nabis'  diabolical, 
92,  93,  note  4  ;  many  lost  in 
Roman  oonquests,  143. 

Irascibility  and  oonoupisoenoe 
a  failure,  xvii. 

Isis,  her  temple  owned  In 
^uietians,  see  PompeU; 
paiutiugs  for  Uie  godOMa, 
600,  note  340 ;  she  wa«  the 
same  as  Geres  and  Demeter, 
639 ;  goddess  of  the  work- 
ers, 6&. 

Ivory  workers,  school  oL  420l 
note  167. 


James  the  Just,  his  death,  140, 
note  39;    called  the  brother 
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of  Jatua.  141;  the  tragedy 
described  by  Josephus,^  366, 
note  41;  stoned,  359,  note 
26. 

Janus,  temple  of,  62. 

Japheth,  tribe  o^  109. 

Jerome,  wrote  on  the  old  unions 
610. 

Jerusalem,  labor  organizations 
at^  102  ;  its  destruction  by 
Titus,  134,  139»qq.;  142,n6te 
42;  sacked  by  the  Syrians, 
138 ;  a  great  communistic  so- 
ciety in,  177,  note  2;  the 
common  table,  273-4,  notes ; 
Stephen's  prophecy  of  its  de- 
structioD,  403. 

Jesus,  high  officer  in  an  associ- 
ation, 177;  review  of  his 
martyrdom,  see  chap,  zvi,  § 
Tiberius;  his  death  caused 
the  rcTival  of  association,  178; 
how  he  attacked  the  specul- 
ators, 180-1;  worked  on 
lines  of  the  economies,  181. 

Jews,  strikes  among,  90;  in 
the  Solonic  unions,  136; 
were  socialists,  loved  their 
common  tables  and  commun- 
al code,  136,  136, 137 ;  how 
Rome  nagged  them,  140; 
how  some  of  them  prefered 
the  Solonic  to  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  162;  their  be- 
lief in  the  heavenly  work- 
shops, 318  ;  how  they  bore 
slavery,  216,  notes,  103.  104: 
Sanhedrim  had  Christ  killed 
because  a  lowly  workingman. 

John,  unions  existing  at  the 
time  of,  196 ;  the  Baptists, 
204-5,  284:  identical  with  Di- 
onysus, 505 ;  the  apostle  was 
a  laborer,  461. 

Jonathan,  Uie  Maccabee,  138. 

Joppa,  Peter's  adventure  there 
among  the  tanners,  431,  note 
197. 

Joseph    of    Arimathea,    early 


plant  in  Britain,  478. 

Josephus,  censorship  of  hia 
works,  107;  wrote  on  ac- 
count of  the  Maccabees,  138; 
a  commander  at  destmctioD 
of  Jerusalem,  140;  his  accur- 
acy proven.  364,  note ;  lost 
works,  365,  note  41;  Mundus 
scandal,  488. 

Jove,  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  aristo- 
crats, 62. 

Jubilation  of  striking  ntuaicians 
of  Rome,  88,  note  7. 

Judas  Iscariot,  135,  note  31 ; 
criminality  of,  398,  note  lia 

Judas  Maccabeus,  defeated  the 
Syrians,  138. 

Judea,  date  of  annexation  to 
Rome,  199 

Julian,  emperor,  suppression  of 
his  works,  677. 

Julius  OsBsar,  wars  of,  144 ;  the 
first  who  attacked  the  unions 
353. 

Jupiter,  originally  a  man,  319, 
note  116. 

Jus  coeundi,  of  Solon,  new  dis- 
coveries regarding  it,  99. 

Justice,  basis  of  true  conduct 
among  men,  viii 

Justin  Martyr,  on  the  nobility, 
126;  what  he  thought  of 
Socrates,  341,  note  35,  342 ; 
preserves  the  story  of  the 
story  of  the  flight  into  Egypt^ 
367. 

K 

Kant,  powerf\il  socialistic  thes- 
is, 226. 

Kelainai,  shoemakers  o^  661. 

Kerugma,  of  Peter,  xviii,  see 
Clement. 

Einsella,  74. 

Kitchen^  at  Grenoble,  299 ;  at 
the  Pireus,  295,  see  prytan- 
eum,  mageireion. 

Eogx  ompaz,  sound  of  falling 
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pebbles,  240,  note  1. 

Etisis,  colony,  of  exiled  Rom- 
ans, 634. 

EurioikoB,  House  of  the  Lord, 
441. 

Eurios,  lord,  the  qninquennalis, 
57,  397 ;  president  of  a  un- 
ion, 304-5;  crowning  cere- 
mony of  a,  307 ;  also  kurioi- 
kos,  their  meaning,  430-1; 
what  he  was,  530;  duties, 
604. 


Labor,  instruments  of,  owned 
by  the  state,  xii ;  organized 
in  antiquity,  99 ;  its  tools 
nationalized,  94;  the  taint  of, 
225  ;  OS  a  divine  power,  480, 
note  291 ;  made  a  crime,527, 
note  406. 

Lactantius,  on  reign  of  Saturn, 
49 ;  his  sarcasm,  243 ;  on 
Diocletian's  massacre,  654, 
note  17;  says  he  burnt  up 
an  entire  people,  673,  note  6; 
on  the  book  of  Hierocles, 
673,  note  7  ;  his  valuable  in- 
formation on  labor  law  regul- 
ating prices,  675,  notes  11, 
12. 

Lanuvium,  burial  associations 
of,  656. 

Laodicea,  council  of,  58 ;  killed 
out  the  unions,  199,  note  81, 
quoting  canon;  a  memorable 
cruelty,  251-2,  note  28; 
crushing  edict  of,  473. 

Laurium,  strike  in  silver  mine, 
414. 

Lawgivers,  the  three,  Amasis, 
Numa,  Solon.  51. 

Laws,  that  of  Moses,  79,  80; 
of  Solon,  83,  note  1,  quoting 
Herodotus :  de  jure  quiritio, 
48;  of  the  scrutiny,  260, 
note  12  ;  inscriptions  reveal- 
ing,   152,    note;    harsh    to 


slaves,  129,  131:  Solonic, 
suppressed  at  Laoaicea,  212, 
255;  againPt  voting  unions, 
132,  134,  166. 

Le  Blant,  on  early  Christian 
dangers,  611. 

Lemures,  monkeys,  109. 

Levasseur,  on  miseries  of  an- 
cient workers,  51. 

Lex  de  Jure  Quiritare,  67  ;  lex 
Julia  against  unions,  594 ; 
Licinii,  47 :  Solonis,  see 
Twelve  Tables. 

List  of  places  containing  unions 
169-73,  note  46;  of  prizes 
awarded  by  unionist  schools, 
233;  of  52  known  head- 
quarters of  the  Dionysan  un- 
ions, 321-2,  note  118;  of 
burial  places  of  martyrs,  423, 
note  174. 

Livy,  49,  on  Nabis,  92,  96,  97, 
notes  11,  12,  13  ;  on  Sulla, 
122,  note  3  ;  deprecated  the 
workers,  441  ;  account  of 
strike,  208,  also  88,  note  7, 
giving  strike  in  full 

Logos,  Word  of  Promise,  x ; 
new  found  logon  of  the 
Oxyrhynchus,  xviii,  see  Pa- 
pyri, 433-4;  see  Grenfell  and 
Hunt 

Lost  statements  of  Josephus,re- 

farding  Jesus,  141 ;  consult 
osephus  in  this  index. 

Love^  the  first  principle  of  the 
unions,  154. 

Lucian,  despised  the  lowly,  189; 
stories  o^  204 ;  sneers  down 
the  occupation  as  mean,  225; 
also  their  schools,  251 ;  scur- 
rilous literature,  337;  said 
artists  deserved  to  be 
whipped,  393,  note  108  ;  an 
exquisite  blackguard.   646-7. 

Lucretius,  did  he  die  or  a  phil- 
tre ?    327. 

Luke,  epitaph  of,  xiii;  the  doc- 
tor,   inscriptions  on,    by  hia 
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union,  178-  reliability  of  his 
writings,  177;  believed  in 
common  property,  538,  622  ; 
inscriptions  mentioning,  625, 
note  53 ;  head  of  the  order 
of  medical  doctors,  622* 
wrote  story  of  Demetrius  ana 
Paul,  623. 

Lupercalia,  unions  in  Ital^, 
237.  see  same  in  index  in 
Vol.  I. 

Lycurgus,  90;  communism  of 
of,  91,  97  ;  his  species  of  so- 
cialism, 94,  104 ;  plan  based 
on  common  table,  273,  650, 
651  ;  was  initiated  by  bap- 
tism, 287. 

Lydia,  a  purple  dyer,  194; 
agent  of  ner  unions,  457,458, 
606. 

M 

Maccabees,  134. 

Machines,  of  labor,  Aristotle  on 
62,  note  24 ;  -man,  national- 
ized, 54;  reaping,  144;  in- 
animate displace  the  animate, 
313. 

Macrobius,  his  account  of  Nab- 
is,  93,  note  6,  speaking  with 
sympathy  of  slaves;  state- 
ment regarding  the  murder 
of  the  infants,  605,  note  4. 

Mageireion,  xii. 

Magnesia,  strike  of  the  bakers 
at^  84,  note  2,  184;  coral 
workers  at,  187. 

Maimonides,  xvii. 

Malta,  unions  of,  162. 

Marcellus,  Avircius,  inscription- 
al  epitaph,  108,  note  1 ;  see 
Avircius. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  his  kind  let- 
ter to  the  artists  and  play- 
wrights, 207,  note  5. 

Marius,  battle  with  Sulla,  122  ; 
friendly  to  the  working  peo- 
ple, 121. 


Marriage,  originated  among  the 
lowly  born,  259;  was  denied 
the  freed  men,  435. 

Martial,  wrote  epigrams  about 
Paul's  friends,  534. 

Martyrs,  Theoris,  through  De- 
mosthenes, 338 ;  some  were 
officers  forCybele,  329-30; 
one  was  Ninos,  the  girl  or- 
ganiser, 328;  another  wts 
Tryphera,  at  Athens,  336; 
tried  to  kill  Phrvne,  327;  an- 
other,  Nsora,  thrown  from 
the  cliff,  334 ;  another,  Soc- 
rates, by  poison,  341*4 ;  an- 
other was  Stephen,  402-405 ; 
another,  Seneca,  proven  tA 
have  been  a  Christian,  525, 
see  Seneca;  others  were  Oal- 
listus,  Blastus,  580-3,  and  a 
thousand  more,  see  Nero; 
another  was  Ignatius, thrown 
to  wild  beasts,  586. 

Marx,  International  Associa- 
tion, see  preface;  quoted  on 
Aristotle,  143  ;  aphorism  re- 
garding religion,  186. 

MasanielTo,  head  of  the  fisher- 
men's union,  520-1. 

Masons,  powerful  in  Solomon's 
time,  190. 

Maspero,  hierogly plies  deciph- 
ered, showing  strike,  81,  82. 

Massacre,  of  the  Jews,  xvi ;  of 
the  50,000,  by  Sulla,  120-4; 
of  the  400  in  Rome,  124-5, 
541 ;  at  Jerusalem,  139,  601, 
142,  note  42,  403,  note  125 ; 
of  Diocletion,  601,  668-87, 
188;  of  workingfmen,  by 
Agis  I,  191,  note ;  of  the  in- 
fants, Herod's  words,  357, 
note  21;  by  Nero,  549«i<i-; 
of  the  labor  unions,  670*44* 

Mattathias,  of  the  Maccabees, 
137. 

Matthew,  his  Hebrew  gospel 
losty  483,note. 

Maiimian,  conspired  with  Qa 


torioa   amiut   Um   unions, 

671. 
Hcduaio^  Btridea  mkde  in,  xil. 
Heclumidas,  92. 
Uadiwl  fttUehm«ut  to  the  nn- 

ioDB,  606,  aot«  2. 
Uegalopoli^  birthplftc«  of  Po- 

IrbiuK,  92. 
Hegutfaenes,    lost    works    of, 

106,  108  109, 110,  112,228; 

how  be  found  civiliution  in 

India,  108 ;  bis  story  of  the 

moniter  cobrs,  1 10 ;    on  the 

ephori,  91,  note  3. 
Ucnander,    on  the    wanderine 

inMien,  218. 
Men  Trrannu^  a  teacher,  412, 

414. 
Uerchanti^  torbidden  iocibI  bs- 

EirationL  ziii ;  organiied 
ke  mechaniofi,  1S4;  on  aame 
level  with,  189 ;  for  the  law, 
•ee  index,  "tunt"  of  labor. 
Uneiah,  those  worshipped  be- 
fore Christ,  185;  Attj*,  Di- 
onyina,  186;  extended  belief 
in  a,  210;  was  a  favorite 
theme  for  the  plays,  245; 
list  of  pretenders,  374,   note 


Metr  _ 
wonder-workera,  674. 

MicrocosiD,  family  a  nucleus  of 
a  state,  vii;  social  formula, 
105 ;  was  hated  by  the  mon- 
ey power,  104;  was  the 
ideal  of  Oadoiiis  and  3olon, 
211. 

Uiddleton,  Gonyen,  on  Diony- 
san  artists,  G47. 

Uilitary,  a  dan^rous  factor, 
117,118;  power  of,  133,157; 
ita  deatructiTenesa  during  the 
oonquetta,  46-74. 

Uineira,  protaotrice  of  muaio- 
iHM,  66;    a  tutalajy  power, 


104,  note  8;  patronised  laboc 
639. 

Uinistrations,  the  daily,  263. 

Minoe,  King  of  Crete,  71. 

llithraic  uniom^  almost  Ohria- 
tian.  511,049,  660. 

Moloch,  battle  with  Mose^  xIt. 

Money  power,  destroyed  ttie 
microcosm,  104 ;  its  martyrs, 
237. 

Honey  changers,  as  they  were 
organised,  401>4q- 

Mortar  mixers,  Egyptian,  82. 

Uoaaic  law,  originated  in  a 
etrike,  80;  almost  a  tooialiam 
136;  dispensation,  130-137; 
how  it  differed  from  Solon- 
ism,  376-6;  Hebrews  broke 
away,  376-7,  notes  69-64; 
some  abandoned  it  for  that 
Ot  Solon,  348,  note  2. 

Moses,  Strike,  77  ;  story  of  the 
Exodus,  75-80,  withnoten;  a 
tutelary  power,  104;  his  law 
partly  supplanted  by  that  of 
Solon,  277,  348,  376,  377; 
his  important  injunction,  364. 

Monnt  Sinai,  battle  with  Uo- 
locb,  xir ;  Nuea,  Bee  India. 

Mowing  machine,  68. 

MummiUH,  destroyed  Corinth, 
221 ;  engaged  musicians  for 
febtivals,  247. 

Mundu*  and  Paulina,  story  o% 
488-90. 

Municipal  employ,  63. 

Uorli  Hanohar,  on  India,  112, 
117. 

Musia  a  trade  and  profession 
both,  86 :     unions    of    flute 

Slayers,  185;  Delphic  hymns 
>und,  204;  aged  musical 
nnions,  206,  207  ;  their  chor- 
isteni,  206 ;  eklU  of  Dionysan 
artists,  207 ;  strike  of  the 
flutisUt,208;  Orato,  a  flutisl, 
20S;  expert  in  reading  i^ 
210;  Nero  charmed,  2Ui; 
the  great  Intoniational  Jka^ 
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dation,  232 ;  teachers  of. 
siDging,  234 ;  noUtion,  240 ; 
the  ancient,  recently  per- 
formed, 246;  the  Seikilos, 
247  ;  methods  of  traveling  in 
performance  of,  248;  inscrip- 
tions of  hymn  singers,  249- 
250;  personnel  of  a  company 
250;  chorus,  251;  suppres- 
sion of,  252,  note  28 ;  its  ef- 
fect on  the  uneducated,  253; 
its  doom,  254  ;  list  of  music- 
ians at  a  festival,  265;  hymns 
at  the  feasts,  293,  note  44  ; 
the  hallelujah,  296-7;  reflec- 
tion, 298,  299;  traditional 
song,  463,  note  ;  did  the  an- 
cients compose  some  of  our 
own  melodies  ?  542,  note  ; 
thrived  at  Edessa,  681. 
Mutualists,  first  outcasts,  53. 

N 

"C^ abis,  full  account  of,  chap,  iv, 
89.113 ;  destroyed  the  ephor- 
ate,  90;  resembled  Eunus, 
91 ;  was  a  military  slave,  91 ; 
rose  to  be  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
92 ;  his  genius,  93 ;  duration 
of  his  career,  93;  infernal 
machine,  93,  note  4  ;  his  ha- 
tred of  the  ephors,  95  ;  his 
tricks,  96 ;  his  aim  was  high 
though  bloody,  97 ;  speech 
before  Quinctius,  97  ;  set 
slaves  free,  98,  117;  synop- 
sis of  him,  92. 

Narcissus,  a  rich  Roman  trade- 
unionist^  523,  note  394 ;  dug 
the  tunnel  of  Fucino,  523 ; 
his  powerful  influence,  524 ; 
knew  Paul,  524,  note  396; 
assasinated  by  Agrippina, 
note  396 ;  his  wealth,  523  ; 
more  on,  569-70,  note  495. 

Nationalization  of  slaves  as  tools 
of  labor,  54. 

■•■ftrino^  an  early  feot^   139 ; 


an  organization   of  worktof 
people,  370. 

Nesera,  martyred  by  Demos- 
thenes, 334. 

Neander,  speaks  of  the oommoD 
tables,  504 ;  his  prediction, 
461. 

Nearchus,  story  of  poisinous 
serpent,  110;  lost  writings  of 
106-8 ;    geographer,  22a 

Nero,  burned  the  populace 
alive,  124;  his  kilHng  of  Sen- 
eca. 131  ;  thought  him.<^lf  a 
goa,  185;  patronized  the 
playwright's,  204.  215,  note 
28 ;  persecuted  the  imioos, 
221,  note  28,  545-6 ;  em- 
ployed large  numbers,  221 ; 
note  48 ;  his  revenge,  408 ; 
burned  quarters  of  the  poor, 
491  ;  his  blood-thirstiness, 
538;  hilarious  during  the 
conflagration,  545-6;  hta  mas- 
sacre of  the  Christians, 
549s<l<l*;  made  torches  of 
them  with  grease,  558*4;  re- 
sults of  his  rage,  665. 

Nicomedia,  massacre  at,  676-7; 
Pliny's  account  of  a  fire  at, 
596-7,  notes  35,  36. 

Ninos,  martyred  girl- organizer, 
327-8,  notes  2,  3,  4. 

N6tre  Dame,  church  of,  origin- 
ated in  a  union  of  the  boat- 
men, 665-6,  note  19. 

Numa,  was  probably  acquainted 
with  Solon,  100;  gave  the 
workers  the  jus  coeundi,  101, 
261;  his  military  system,  10&, 
information  regarding,  104, 
108,  123,  149,  156,  227  ;  was 
baptized,  287  ;  his  great  dis- 
pensation, 148,  212;  common 
table  in  his  day,  650-1. 

Numbers,  of  Jews  that  escaped 
from  Egypt,  78,  note  7. 

Nusa,  the  Indian  Olympus,  112, 
113,  notes  8,  9. 

Nymphodorus,  lost  geogr^y, 
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228,  see  Vol  I,  chapter  on 
Drimakoe. 

o 

Oatli.  of  Dreros,  280,  note  I. 

Occultism,  in  Solon's  dispensa- 
tion, lii. 

Odyssey,  not  as  old  as  Iliad, 
69. 

CBcumenical  councils  known  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Dionysan 
unions,  216,  note  32,  ex- 
plaining. 

Oehler,  Dr.  John,  his  assistance 
given  the  author,  xviii;  man- 
uscript on  the  inscriptions, 
156,  292,  416;  his  authority, 
163  ;  on  character  of  the  an- 
cient unions  used  by  Chris- 
tians, 168,  note  42;  extensive 
list  of  their  habitat,  169-73, 
note  46  :  on  the  therapeuue, 
440;  00  the  inscription  re- 
vealing Pliny's  gift,  599-600, 
note  38, 

Oikos,  as  a  House  of  the  Lord, 
457,  note  253 ;  see  House. 

Olympic  fames,  90 ;  artists  pa- 
tronized by  Alexander,  in 
great  numbers  at,  210,  note 
14. 

Onesecritus,  lost  books  of,  106, 
108,  109,  112;  listed  by 
Strabo  among  his  authorities 
228. 

Oneeimus,  slave  and  friend  of 
Paul,  611. 

Onesiphorus,  501. 

Origen,  275;  valuable  work- 
burned,  367  ;  flight  and  se- 
clusion, 515,  note  370;  a 
brazier  by  trade,  515,  649, 
note  370;  preserved  the 
work  of  Celsus,  645-6 ;  did 
not  deny  some  of  its  state- 
ments, 648. 

OrowQi,  111:  his  teitimony  re- 
fudlBg  torn  aooroe   of   tiM 


Nile  being  a  ffreat  lake,  111, 
note  6 ;  on  Nero,  552,  note 
469. 

Orpheus  accredited  founder  of 
tne  mysteries,  220 ;  was  ini- 
tiated by  baptism,  289. 

Osirus,  Egypt's  god,  165;  a 
man-loviog  messiah,  248. 

Ovid,  socialistic  quotation  from 
his  sayiogs,  50.  51,  note  6. 

Ox  drivers,  unions  of,  188-189, 
notes  37,  43. 

Oxyrhynchus  papyri,  380,  note 
75. 


Paganism,  as  a  failure,  104. 

Pamting,  a  scenic,  248. 

Palestine,  unions  of,  102. 

Pantomimes,  common  in  Ionia 
and  Pontus,  188. 

Papias,  lost  work  of,  278,  645  ; 
a  work  on  socialism,  614- 
616 ;  it  expounded  the  plan 
advocated  by  Jesus,  615  ;  ef- 
fects of  its  suppression,  677- 
678;  its  full  name  known, 
680,  note  22. 

Papyri,  Oxyrhynchus,  380, 
note  75«»<i* 

Parabolani,  what  they  were. 
200. 

Paros,  strike  of  bakers  at,  84^ 
note  2. 

Parnassus,  shrine  of  Apollo,  tee 
Music. 

Passion  play,  pre-christian,  248; 
modem  agonies  the  same 
thing,  288,  note  26,  showing 
how  chanted. 

Password,  of  the  ancient  unions 
401,  note  128. 

Paternalism,  comforts  derived 
from,  51. 

Paul,  his  travels,  108,  178,note; 
did  he  visit  India  ?  108 ;  at 
Malta»  16S2  ;  hit  trouble  with 
DiBB«trtii%  ltt»  167;    ham 
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assisted,  184 ;  niiioiis  and 
their  influence  at  time  of, 
196;  repudiated  at  Pisidia, 
190,  236;  orpranised  a  mission 
at  Oorinth,  209,  285;  secrecy 
of,  214;  escape  from  Philippe 
215;  befriended  274;  a  tent- 
maker  by  trade,  232;  in 
chains,  221 ;  story  of  a  wo- 
man, 315,  note  103 ;  his  ear- 
lier career,  396;  caused 
Stephen's  death,  404;  great 
diange,  453;  an  aristocrat^ 
461;  thought  to  have  met 
Jesus  at  an  oikos,  459,  note; 
hurt  business  of  the  image- 
makers,  462 ;  was  for  the 
dead,  not  the  living,  467; 
sent  out  as  a  teacher,  487 ; 
story  of  Theda,  499,  note 
336 ;  preaching  caused 
wrangUngs,  497-8;  adven- 
tures at  Antioch,  502;  letters 
508;  prefered  trial  by  the 
emperor,  513-14 ;  prison  fare 
at  Rome,  522 ;  oonditioos 
there,  542 ;  did  he  %o  with 
Nero  to  Spain?  544;  death 
of,  561-2;  beheaded,  not  cru- 
cified, 567,  note  491;  who 
carried  his  epistles,  609Hq*; 
where  he  wpwat  two  yeare 
unaccounted  for,642;  thought 
to  have  visited  Babylon,  ^6. 

Pausanius,  accurate  description 

(   of,  108. 

Pergamenian  kings,  106. 

Perioeoi,  a  people  of  Sparta,  94. 

Persecutions,  pre-Christian,  134; 
real  cause  or,  355 ;  of  Chris- 
tians under  Claudius,  442; 
under  Nero,  fwe  Conflagra- 
tion ;  of  Domitilla  and  the 
Jews  at  Puteoli,  519-20 ;  the 
13  years  of,  637;»Diocletian's 
673. 

Feetilence,  in  Bgypi,  78. 

F«tor,  u&tons  M  tix&t  of,  196 ; 
his  tribute  t6  Clattent,  261, 


note  15 ;  ordained  marriagcu 
259;  Petrine  socialism  sti^ 
349j  founded  a  great  congre- 
gation, 399;  a  marble  table 
hewn  by  him,  412 ;  patron- 
ized the  common  tame  and 
communal  oode,  425,  note 
183 ;  synopsis  of  his  career, 
429 ;  his  argument  with 
Simon  Magrus,  431-2;  lost 
gospel  of,  433 ;  canons  of^ 
written  for  him  by  Clement, 
437-8 ;  endorsed  the  theory 
of  Plato,  456;  how  Paul  wis 
less  practical,  461 ;  and  the 
Byzantine  church,  482;  ex- 
isting copy  of  his  teachings, 
483-4;  was  crucified  head 
downward,  564,  665.  note 
484;  his  wife  suffered  alcso.561 
562,  563,  564  note  482  ;  did 
he  visit  Babylon  f    636. 

Phaleas,  his  slaves  for  govern- 
ment workshops,  54« 

Pharaoh,  inscription  soggesting 
that  he  did  not  pwMi  1% 
note  6;  outwitt^  by  the 
strikers,  101. 

Philadelphia,  unions  at^  188; 
Christian  growth  at^  662. 

Phidias,  329-30. 

Philemon,  a  slave  owner,  614 ; 
the  house  of,  621,  note  44. 

Philip,  apostle  and  lord,  632 ; 
was  a  manaeer  at  Hien^lis, 
633 ;  wonderful  inscription 
and  epitaph,  633,  635^  note 
70. 

Phillipines  and  Formosana,  pig>> 
miesof,  111. 

Philo,  on  eight  hour  day,  290, 
note  32;  wae  snubbed  at 
Rome  by  the  emperor,  464 ; 
slunk  into  the  unions  for 
safety  and  became  aoqaiinted 
with  Peter,  454,  note  23a 

PhilopoBmen,  rose  against  Nabii 
93. 

Phlefon,   pisitofH    HiAite's 


letter  *bout  Aa  Ohrietians, 
367,  noU  43. 

Fhrygi^  trade  unioDS  of,  179, 
nole  5;  Diocletian's  muMicre 
in,  188,  655,  666 ;  causing 
the  pxtenninatlon  of  thopeti- 
ple,  678,  679,  see  entire  chap- 
tef,  668-87,  with  note,";  rel- 
hx  ot  the  acton'  (ocietiea, 
236;  Christian  itiioDB  of, 
443. 

Phryne,  134;  aotnued,  337; 
story  of  her  escape,  339, 
nales31,32,  33,  34 

Phyles,  unions  of  Philadelphia, 
662,  663. 

Pbrsicians,  forbidden  sMsial  ss- 
piratioDi,  ziii. 

pimus,  108,  see  Unioos  at. 

Plato,  on  reign  of  Saturn,  50 ; 
on  politics,  129  ;  republi^ 
how  inspired,  148,  342;  his 
highest  civilitati on,  152;  his 
four  luiurces  of  aristocracj, 
156;  against  DionjrMn  fUtira, 
2lS;  on  diriun  wisdom,  255; 
and  Socram  compared,  342 ; 
his  logo*,  379,  425 ;  some- 
what endorsed  by  John  and 
Peter,  466. 

Plays,  tragedies  the  raor«  an- 
cient, 320. 

Playwrights,  account  of  unions 
of,  265;  see  chapter  on  the 
Ureat  (>ein«ind«,  203-30. 

Pliny ,Cttcili us,  foundChristiaas 
wera  the  members  of  the 
unions  of  A>ia,  Xi,  182,  note 
15;  onChriilian  umonB,465; 
mentions  Jesus,  366,  tiole4I, 
452,  465,  466;  letten.  on  tire 
Christina  trada  organisation, 
464,  466,  note  S61 :  his  nu- 
merous mentions  of  Christ, 
153;  a  benevolent  man,  688; 
Ultftf  to  Trajan.  501-603, 
EiolM  20,  SI ;  faie  troeble 
■boat  the  flremM.  59T,  5S8, 
note  36;    Trqan'a    atttwer, 


507,  note  36 ;  ftxteat  of  fais 
eieoution  of  Obriatians,  6D1 : 
bis  unlimited  power  to  kill 
them,  601,  QOi;  hie  t^ri- 
table  gift,  684. 

Pliny,  Oraciliue  Sccnndut,  on 
Am  Roman  army,  106  ;  what 
he  pre-Bupposed,  381;  saw 
the  eruptiim  that  destroyed 
Pompeii,  521  ;  bis  evidenok 
regarding  the  enormous  ser- 
pent, 563-4. 

Plutarch,  on  reign  of  Saturn, 
60 ;  on  the  ephori,  91,  not* 
3  ;  reliability  of,  92;  on  the  - 
trained  assassins,  95^  note  9; 
saysNuraa  and  Solon  knew 
each  other,  100;  on  Diony- 
san  artists,  210;  his  evidenoe 
that  the  unions  were  politi- 
cal to  get  government  work, 
298;  on  the  Logos,  381. 

Poets,  on  the  reign  of  Etatam, 
60  ;  tnncriptions  at  Pompeii, 
li,  66,  note  30,117;  control 
by  workers,  48 ;  warned 
aeainst,  74. 

Polluz,  on  gymnasts,  247,  note 
14, 

Polybius,  on  good  times  befbre 
the  conqueeU,  49;  on  the  in- 
fernal machine  of  Nsbis,  93, 
93,  note  4. 

Pompeii,  voting  unions  at,  66, 
note  30,  117;  their  power 
and  numbers,  618  ;  strike  at, 
caused  their  suppression,  A. D. 
37 ;  its  newly  fouiid  tem- 
ple of  Iris,  521,note  390 ;  this 
temple  now  dug  out  or  the 
lava,  657,  notes  3,  4. 

Pontiff,  pontifbK  the  onoe 
bridgebuilder,  166,  416,  see 
Pope. 

Pontius  Pilate,  Abgar's  ven- 
geance, 140;  degraded  after 
oruoifizion,  386,  3S7 ;  bfs 
<!«atk  and  obelisk,  389^90^ 
not*  96 ,-    wrote  k  rtfari  f 
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ling  Ohrist  to  Tiberius, 
-91,  notes  101, 102;textof 
his  order  condemning  Jesus, 
391,  394.  note  103;  did  he 
rescue  Ohrist  from  the  cross? 
395,  note  110. 

Pope,  ori^DsUy  a  master 
bridgebuilder,  159,  505. 

Potters,  early  unions  of,  159. 

Praxiteles,  Phryne  a  model  for 
337. 

Prediction,  Neander's,  46,  note 
1.  461,  note  256. 

Prelates,  did  they  conspire  to 
kill  Solonism?  680,  notes  21, 
22 ;  their  ignorance,  682, 
note  28. 

Prioes  of  slaves,  see  Slaves, 
statistics,  310,  note  91 ;  Dio- 
cletian, edict  of^  669,  note  1, 
675,  qnoted  in  note  12. 

Priests  of  Gybele,  166. 

Prisdlla,  a  bible  character,454 ; 
her  ashes  found,  582,  note 
524. 

Prisoners,  made  slaves,  zv. 

Prometheus,  a  messiah,  186, 
note  32 ;  theme  for  plays, 
248. 

Prytaneum,  inscription,  102;  a 
democratic  forum,  104 ;  had 
a   public    kitchen,  272 ;    its 

;  good  qualities,  275-6;  at- 
tachment of  the  boul6,  292  ; 
its  common  table,  316,    650. 

Psalms,  ruled  out  of  the  church 
253,  see  canon  of  Laodicea. 

Pudens^  known  to  Paul  and 
Martial,  478;  a  strange 
character,  529 ;  an  English- 
man, 531 ;  one  of  the  70, 
533-4  ;  founded  the  carpent- 
ers' guild  at  Ohichester,  see 
Glastonbury;  his  remains 
found  at  Rome,  522, 535,583, 
notes  414,  424,  529. 

Puleoli,  ancient  chorus  at,  220, 
921,  note  4^  a  hive  of  unions 
MiiS    a   '^stinking  place,** 


516,  note  376;  massacre  si^ 
576-7;  pagan  temple  there^ 
661-2. 

Pyriphlegethon,  215. 

Pyrrhus.  opposed  to  sodahsm, 
72 ;  nis  invasion  of  Italy, 
96. 

Pythagorus,  104,  scheme  failed 
158;  his  league,  273,  notes 
58,  59  ;  his  system  used  at 
Sybaris,  475,  note  278 


Quinquennalis,  see  kurios,  57, 
397,  307,  604,and  chap,  xviii, 
602-43. 

QuincUus,  Roman  commander, 
tricked  by  Nabis,  96 ;  hears 
speech  of  Nabis,  97,  note  13. 


Bamsay,  English  archAologist 
on  Phrygian  unions,  637-38, 
notes  74,  76;  on  extermina- 
tion of  Phrygians,  678-9;  on 
the  degeneracy  caused  by 
Diocletian's  destmctive  work 
681-2,  note  28. 

Reaper,  mower,  the  ancient  lost 
invention  of  France,  68,  note 
32. 

Red  vexiUum,  flag  or  banner  of 
the  musicians  on  strike^  86^ 
note  6. 

Redeemer,  the  longing  of  the 
poor,  XV,  see  Measiah,  Dio- 
nysus, Jesus. 

Reinach,  his  personal  assistance 
207,  note  6 ;  found  the  key 
to  the  written  music,  241. 

Renan,  on  causes  of  destructioa 
of  Jerusalem,  141 ;  on  bap- 
tism, 285 ;  on  relationship  of 
the  essenes  and  therapeutic 
364  ;  on  the  natora  of  J«sai» 


Aescript,  of  Senros,  352,  not*       536^^-;     Nero's  deatruclion 
13;  of  Tr»jwi  to  Flicj,  600,       of,  by  fire,  544"i4- 
Me  whole  of  chap,  xvh,  584- 
602 ;  edict  or  reacript  of  Di-  g 

ocIetJmn,   regarding  prices  of 

food,  676,  note  12;    ordering  S»huioB,   a  mutytvd  Skviour, 
bis  great  mauacre,  66B-87.  266. 

Rhodes,  ruins  ol  274 ;  union*  Sacrifices,  incomes  from,  com- 
planted  in,  and  Durtured  by  pulsory  attendance  at,  465, 
-Aschinee,  2ajL  466  ;  their  o^ect  to  Dll  the 

Sight  to  kill  children,  55 ;  law  gDvemment  treaRury,  589; 
given.  56,  not«  16.  non-attendance,  the  causa  of 

Rochdale,  oooperatora  attacked  the  persecutions,  589-91, 
by  speculators,  180.  notes  16,  17,  18. 

Roman   conquests,  what   they  3aint  Augustine,  on     charity, 
resembled,      123;        victims       271;   on  communiBm   of   the 
branded,  131 ;    iMsio  causes       old  unions,  610,  note  .S63. 
of,  157:     attacked  socialism,  Saint  Uatthew,    his    Hebrew 
212;  disastrous  results,  201;       gospel,  366-67. 
tnie  causes  o^  689.  Saiut  Peter's  Church,    on  ruins 

Rome,  put  down  the  work  of  of  Diana's  lemple,  656,  666. 
Nsbis,  93,  97  ;  early  signs  of  Saint  Saeua  attempts  to  re- 
iU  decaj,  9S,  note  10,  quot-  store  the  Greek  music,  246, 
ing  Polybiu^  unions  at,  101;  note  13. 
traffic  in  slaves,  120;  profli-  Salamis,  battle  of  70 1  see  Hi- 
gacy  of,  206;  origin  of  sys-  mera,  Qelon,  Tnemutocles. 
tern  in  its  army,  105;  secret  Salvation,  the  ancient  idea  of, 
unions,  106;    voling  unions       248. 

of,  117;  economic  unions  af-  Samnitee,  wars,  strike  of  the 
ter  the  conquests,   181  ;  its       musicians,  86-8,  notes  6, 6, 7; 
butchery  of  the  Jews,  140,       mechanics  of  Rome,  123. 
142;    its    Diouysan    artists,   Sandrokottu^  110,    112,    113; 
209,215;     its   laws   against       his  hunters,  226. 
labor   organization,    212-13;   Saturn,  reign  of)  49;  104. 
craie  for  gladiatorial  games,  Saviour,  antiquity  of  belief  in  a, 
230;    columbarium  found  at       166,  167,  notes  16  17  :  Dio- 
249-50,  not«  20  ;    its  burial       nysan  artists  worabipea  him, 
rites  for  the  unions,  295-96 ;       206,  207,  notes  3,  4,  5. 
exempted  the  unions    from  Scene  makers'  unions,  Paul  a 
war  dul7  as   immunea,   299-        member,  214. 
300;  its  conquest  aimed  to  Scenic  artists,  uniona  o^  Horn- 
kill  the  unions,  323  ;  its  rev-       er  a  member,  208,  note  8; 
enues  from  pa£an  sacrifices,       their  unions  in  Q-aul,  222, 
354;  its  un^r- ground  Chris-        note  62. 
tian  sepulchres,  SSS^qq-;  with  3chol<e,  secret  meeUng  in  the 
notes  of  De  Rossi;    destnic-       130;    shape  described,   130, 
tion  of  Jerusalem  by,   403 ;       note    22 ;     in    Greece,  412, 
fruiliul    field    for    research,       notes   144,146;     origin  o^ 
491 ;    condition  of  Ubor  at,       418, 419,  note  163 
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SchoolBy  Htt  of  priies  awarded 
at  contests,  233,  note  4  ;  the 
Dionysan,  250,  251 ;  of  Ty- 
rannus,  412,  notes  144,  146 ; 
see  Demetrius;  and  PauVs 
trouble  at  Epheeus,  413; 
transplanted  to  Rome,  413, 
notes  148,  149,  150 ;  under 
plebeian  schoolmasters  teach- 
ing everywhere,  414,  note 
152;  of  Sylvain,  420,  note 
167. 

Scrutiny,  of  the  dokimasia,  260, 
note  12. 

Sea,  of  Ghalilee.  fishers*  and 
boatmen's  unions,  164. 

Seikilofi,  an  inscription  of  mus- 
ic, 247. 

Semitic  races  defeated,  70 ;  see 
Jews,  Hebrews. 

Seneoa,  strangled  by  Nero,  130; 
his  words  on  Roman  cruelties 
131,  note  24:  a  friend  of 
Paul,  613;  his  letters  to  Paul 
525,  see  Letters. 

Septimius  Severus,  rescript 
against  the  unions,  505,  note 

Serapis,    a  martyred    saviour, 

288. 
Sergius  Paulus,  a  powerful  ku- 

rios,  525-26,  notes  399-401. 
Serpent,  boa,  story  of,  553-54. 
Servian  us,   letter    of    Hadrian 

to,  269,  note  21 ;    367,   note 

43 ;    491  note  316. 
Severus,  Alexander,   a  humane 

emperor,  663-64. 
Servius  Tullius,    friend  of  the 

unions.  146,  212. 
Seven  onurches,  cities  of  the, 

181-82. 
Seven  Wonders,  465. 
Shem,  tribe  of,  109. 
Shoemakers,    their    street,    in 

Apameia,    443  ;      settled  in 

temple     of   Zeus,   Kelainai, 

661.  note  10;  Crispin,  unions 

in  France,  673-74,  note  9. 


Silorus,  a  proTfaioe  of  BHiifaa 
532,  note  414. 

Silvain,  Christian  sdiool  ol, 
420,  note  167. 

Simon  Magus,  his  debate  with 
Peter,  429. 

Simon,  the  tanner,  took  the 
place  of  Judas,  as  twelfth 
apostle,  428 ;  ahiekled  Peter 
in  his  brotherhood,  427 ;  an 
apostla  and  kurioa  at  Jo^a^ 
of  the  union  of  tannera,  ^3. 

Slaves,  freed  by  bemg  sold  to  a 
god,  56.  101,  126^  160,  297. 
314,  363,  432;  the  ephon 
their  tormentors  90 ;  am- 
bushed and  butcmered,  92; 
as  labor  saving  machines,  94, 
312;  tools  whksh  Aristotle 
said  might  be  sapersaded  by 
inanimate  machinea^  94,  note 
8;  murdered  to  keep  down 
their  number,  95p  set  free  by 
Nabis,  98  ;  vast  nnmbers  at 
Rome^  126;  forbidden  to 
marry,  129,  421 ;  branded  on 
forehead,  133;  oast  off  the 
precipices,  133 ;  admitted  in- 
to the  onions^  154 ;  great 
mart  of,  at  Delos^  186;  or^n- 
iaed  in  Phryg^s^  practiced 
marriage  despite  its  illegal- 
ity, 258-59;  refused  burial, 
268;  great  strike  of,  near 
Athens,  30^  Xenophon*s  ia- 
human  proposition,  315 ; 
prices  paid  for  their  labor, 
313,  314,  note  100;  Soman 
burial  place  of,  316 ;  vast 
numbers  in  Athena,  328; 
bloody  mutiny  of  in  work- 
shops of  Demosthenes,  331, 
332;  how  one  founded  a 
school,  413,  note ;  great  in- 
fluence on  the  emperors,  523; 
bought  into  freedom  by 
Christian  unions,  587. 

Smith,  Adam,  hia  great  state- 
ment regaroing  labor^  157. 


I  SpwU,  94;  tha 
nwiwni  dmnud  for,  95,  96 ; 
wu  discuased  bv  the  ilftrea^ 
130,  of  th*  Uotve  law,  135 ; 
ocmBict  kniut  the  JewiwM 
bMwise  they  were  bom  (o- 
cialiita,  137 ;  recent  re- 
BTowthof,  139,  152;  kndant 
151,  152;  K  (prout  from 
abased  labor,  168 ;  that  of 
Jeaua  and  Stephen  180,181 ; 
origins  of,  202,  473 ;  sprang 
from  th»  model  family,  311, 
212 ;  a  martyr  of  the  money 
power,  239 ;  correct  theory 
o^  272;  how  being  under- 
mmed,  277  ;  deep  and  inde- 
■tniotible,  306-6 ;  wagt»  un- 
der it,  paid  unions  ny  the 
fftate,  309,  310,  notes  90,  91, 
06,  qaoting  Mauri  ;  slavery 
MTB  waj  to,  323  ;  it  wai 
Ealf  of  oHrinal  Ghristianitj, 
363;  was  uie  teadring  of  Je- 
ms, 359,  361,  401 ;  the  ideal 
life,  477-78;  original  ides  of 
Christianity,  609:  in  Second 
Spistle  to  the  Corinthiatis, 
609;  in  older  Athens,  336, 
661 ;  go  back  to  get  it,  686- 
687. 
Sooratea,  an  eeonomitt,  104, 
noteS;  a  nartyr,  134;  be- 
longed in  a  oDion,  note  3  ; 
one  of  the  bmt  of  good  men, 
283 ;  at  the  common  table, 
292;  a«:usation  against,  337; 
IB  what  reapeot  he  resembled 
Jesns,  341 ;  at  the  feast  of 
Pimui,  342;  taught  openly 
to    the    world,     342,     433; 

Sowth  of  his  ideas,  344;  his 
ogy  prison,  344-4!>. 
Soissona,  seat  of  Orispinian  shoe- 
makers, 6T3-74. 
SolomOD,  82. 

Solon,  evidence  that  be  knew 
Hama  PMOpiliua,  100;  gave 
Itoi^tof  tbeWlot,  101; 


>jx  ni 

his  nniODs  more  MOnoBdoat 
than  religious,  imitating  the 
family,  104,  196 ;  his  mfln- 
enoe  still  felt,  106;  was  Ibl- 
lowed  by  a  great  parsonage, 
108,  14<^  protected  thepoor, 
131 ;  hit  unions  aurrived  the 
conqueata,  144;  labor  organ - 
iution  before  him,  149, 156; 
exalted  trade-unionism,  168, 
261 ;  planted  seed  of  «ocIal- 
iBm,  203,  206;  originated 
idea  of  imitating  model  fam- 
ily, 211;  aimed  to  elevate 
laborers;  baptism  an  influ- 
ence in  eRtabliahtng  the  Sab- 
bath, 288;  his  srstem  fai- 
ToWed  the  eight-boar  day, 
289;  patemed  after  the  dty, 
304;  priTilegea  granted  the 
laboring  olsss,  3&;  legalised 
the  corsair  DutlneM,  449, 
note  266;  common  table, 
660-61. 

Solonio  law,  66,  note  14;  96; 
list  of  countries  over  which 
it  prevailed,  106,  note  10; 
reoognises  the  unions  103 ; 
made  the  onions  secret,  103 ; 
it*  extent  into  India,  107  ;  in 
the  Ohriitjan  era,  196 ;  it 
enumerated  nine  trade^ 
186^q-,  indnding  note^  was 
a  basif  oF  modem  eivjlixation, 
168;  killed  by  tha  edict  ot 
Diocletian,  190;  andOouncil 
of  Laodicfts,  255 :  permitted 
piracy,  280-81;  how  it  dif- 
fered from  the  Moiaio,  376- 
376 1  as  an  establiahed  dis- 
pensation, no  charity  in  tke, 
604 ;  Diocletian's  sehemo  to 
destroy  it,  669,  680*«> 

Solonism,  kiUed  by  Diocletian, 
680 ;  go  back  to  it  again,  is 
the  admonition,  686,  687. 

Sophocles,  his  tragedies  w*M 
played  by  the  omonist  aotota, 
224. 
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8oter,  the  same  as  Sayiour, 
156. 

Soal,  the  poor  denied  a,  291, 
note  35,  referring  to  index 
Vol  I,  catchword  **80ul." 

^pain,  unions  in  ancient,  102 ; 
idi>elief  that  Paul  accompan- 
ied Nero  to,  512,  545,  note 
440. 

(]$parta,  Nabif,  tyrant  of,  92,  see 
Nabis. 

^partacus,  76  ;  the  great  strike 
of  90,  166 ;  further  accounts 
o^  219,  note  39,  see  Vol.  I, 
chap,  xii,  on  Sparta?us. 

Spartans,  their  socialism,  94; 
hurled  poor  cripples  from  the 
cliffs,  96. 

itephen,  proto-raartyr,  141, 
395-96;  his  practical,  pry- 
tanic  eating  house,  277,  note 
76 ;  large  household,  400, 
note  120;  made  chairman  of 
committee  of  managing  dea- 
cons, 180 ;  martyred  for  so- 
cialism, 181  ;  was  lynched, 
397 ;  stoned  to  death  in  a 
hurried  manner,  402-5 ; 
splendid  organization,  430  ; 
why  he  suffered  their  rage, 
453. 

Htolo,  Licinius,  47. 

dtrabo,  valuable  geography  of, 
106 ;  opinionated  by  modern 
critics,  110,  111  ;  on  the 
monster  cobra,  110,  note  4; 
on  the  pigmies  of  India,  111, 
note  5  ;  on  hunters  of  India, 
226,  note  64;  date  of  his 
birth,  113;  his  opinion,  381; 
his  interpretation  of  the  great 
geographers  whose  works  he 
read,  see  India ;  his  opinion, 
with  others,  on  the  value  of 
lies  and  prevarications,  468, 
note  265. 

Straw,  Hebrews  obliged  to 
make  bricks,  without,  77. 

Strikes,  in  Egypt,  81 ;    of  the 


bakers  at  Magneeia,  85,  nott 
4,  184 ;  economic  failure  o^ 
not  at  all  certain,  79 ;  of  the 
Roman  musicians,  86-8,  206, 
209,  notes  5,  6,  7;  specimens 
of  modern,  89 ;  seldom  men- 
tioned  in  history,  90;  of  other 
slaves  and  freedmen  in  Egypt 
101;  at  Athens  of  20  000 
slaves,  303,  note  71,  VoL  I, 
134;  at  Laurium  and  Sunion, 
414 ;  of  the  image  makers, 
623,  see  Demetrius. 

Suetonius,  on  the  burning  of 
Rome,  546,  note  443. 

Sulla,  his  unrelenting  massacres 
and  destruction,  120;  slaugh- 
ter of  50,000  defenceless  peo- 
ple, 121,  124;  details  of  hit 
butchery  of  8,000,  122,  note 
3;  an  enemy  of  progress, 
123 ;  horrible  death  of,   124. 

Sunion,  strikes  of  the  trade  un- 
ions of,  414. 

Suppression  of  the  unions  at 
Laodicea,  213,  note  19,  se« 
Canon,  Oouncil,  Laodicea. 

Sybaris,  its  size  and  military 
power,  70,  note  37  ;  held  if 
detestation,  475,  note  278u 

Synod,  a  union  of  tradesmen, 
185,  198 ;  that  known  as  the 
Great  Ionian,  233,  notes  3, 
4 ;  a  name  given  to  many 
unions  in  Greece  and  all  pro« 
consular  Rome,  223,  notes 
53,  54,  55. 

Syrene,  tower  o(  and  looatioi^ 
109,  note  2. 


Tables,  the  common,  in  Homer, 
150. 

Tacitus^  statement  regarding 
the  execution  of  the  four 
hundred,  124^  note  8;  on  the 
fall  ot  Jeniaalem.  140, 142^ 
note   42;    on  Thaddens  at 


BdesM,  388,  note  95 ;  on  tlie 
serpent  ftnd  the  catestropbe 
Kt  PlaceDtik,  554,  note  462 ; 
bia  description  of  the  conflft- 
grattou,  551,  552,  note  458  ; 
more  un  aune,  556,  557,  659; 
his  words  regard  Ing  Ohriat, 
559,  note  467 ;  whiston'a 
truislMion  of,  555. 

Tdmud  on  early  Petrioe  period, 
107. 

Tanners,  union  of,  at  Joppa, 
427,  428,  note  190,  see  Simon 
the  Tanner. 

Tarquin,  enemj  to  labor  move- 
ment, 129. 

Taygetufl,  precipice  whence 
malformed  infants  were 
thrown,  96 ;  death  place  for 
common  people  st»mped  with 
the  atimia,  133,  note  28. 

Temples,  description  of,  60, 
note*  20,  21  ;  later  they  be- 
came the  Christian  churohet, 
660*1. 

Teos,  KenenJ  headquarters  of 
the  JJionyasn  nnioos,  224-26; 
interlinked  and  federated  in- 
ternationally, 232-33:  it«vast 
schooling  ayatem,  233,  note 
4,  giTin^  list  of  prices  to  win- 
ners ;  inscription  foand  al^ 
265,  cote  29. 

Tertullian,  Apologies  of.  140; 
waa  married,  2W|  reliable  as 
a  literary  evidence,  298 ;  bis 
works  now  being  more  close- 
ly scanned,  360;  Gibbon's 
rail  against,  300,  note  100; 
describes  an  almost  perfect 
form  of  ancient  union,  416, 
note  153 ;  on  Ohristian  and 
Solonic  unions,  652,  note; 
Hommsen's  opinion  of  it, 
686. 

Thaddens,  sent  out  as  one  of 
the  Seventy,  388,  not«  96. 

Theola,  story  of  Paul  and,  499, 
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note  336;  where  she  was 
buried,  499,  note  337. 

Theodosius^  publicly  burned  the 
bookc,  654. 

Theotecu us, governor  in  Qalatia 
during  massacre,  679,  note 
20. 

Themistoclea,  70. 

Tber^ieutiB,  allied  to  die  es- 
senee,  the  type  of  alt  the 
Oreefe  unions,  163. 

ThiasoB,  363 ;  ea^y  joined  the 
Christians,  438;  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  family  of 
trade  unions,  182,  438-39, 
notee  20S,  209,  210;  wearers 
of  black,  438K. 

Thucydides,  mentioned  the  pi- 
ratea  as  privileged  under  ue 
Uw,  281. 

Tiberius,  the  emperor,  324;  be- 
lieved to  have  been  converted, 
366,  547 ;  was  pleased  with 
Ohriat,  and  asked  the  senate 
to  have  him  enrolled  among 
the  Roman  divinities,  369, 
note  48 ;  punished  Pilate, 
366,  386-87;  was  probably 
assassinated  for  his  devotion, 
404,  note  128;  proteoted  the 
poor,  407 ;  a  gentle  monarch, 
418,  445. 

TigeUinua,  Nero's  spy,  650-51, 
notes  457,  458. 

Titus,  134;  his  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  139>4<i-,  429} 
when  emperor,  was  friendly 
to  the  Christians,  571. 

Titus,  a  kurioB  of  Bible  famsL 
609-10. 

Tools,  human  beings  as,  54. 

Trade  unions,  power  and  work 
of  49,  100 ;  purely  economi- 
oaL  103;  of  steel  workers  in 
Inaia,  114 ;  how  firmW 
rooted.  120  ;  on  their  deftA 
blow,  200. 

Tr^ao,     rMoript     against   tlia 
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Cfari8ti«i&  352 ;  mentions 
Ohrisi  in  his  WUers,  591-02 ; 
bis  letter  to  Pliny,  596,897, 
notes  35,  36. 

Tralles,  an  andent  city  now  be- 
ing iBTestif^ated  for  its  in- 
scriptions, 190. 

Tripsprings,  of  Nabis'  infernal 
machine,  92-4. 

Trypbera,  a  pre-ohristian  mar- 
tyr, 336. 

1^lllas  Hosttlins,  favored  Tot- 
inff  nnioos.  47,   52. 

Twelve  Tabiee,  Solon's  labor 
law  in,  and  quoted  in  the 
Digest^  48,  note  3  ;  a  work 
partly  of  Appius  Claudius, 
48,  525-26 ;  insertion  of  law 
into  Digest  from  the  work  of 
Gaius,  100,  102,  116;  the 
law  mioted,  189,  note  39; 
upbela  common  table  and 
oommonal  code,  277 ;  speci- 
fied cremation  and  mirial 
regulations,  294-95,  note  47 ; 
hi^  in  tbem  the  important 
law  of  proxy,  304 ;  had  the 
Logos,  as  basis  of  the  labor 
organhation;  mention  the 
kurion,  430-31. 

TyohioQS,  courier  of  Paul,  608; 
labored  hard  in  spreading 
good  works,  611-13. 

Tyrannus,  builder  of  the  oolom- 
bariom,  410,  625,  notes  52, 
53. 

Tyrannufl.  school  teacher  iu 
Asia^  toe  schools  were  bap- 
tist^  413,  notes  148,  149, 
150 ;  numerously  mentioned, 
also  in  the  Bible,  411,  412, 
625 ;  founder  of  the  schools. 


U 


see  De 


Vndsr-ground  Rome^ 

Rossi,  B6ma  Botteranea. 
tTnioo^  era  of  apostles^  100; 


ancient  TOting,  101:  {political 
plan  of,  102,  151,  28()&q<i-;  in- 
ternational, 102 ;  struggles 
for  existence,  103;  modeled 
after  city,  103^  note  5,  304; 
their  common  tables,  1<X3, 
212,  620  j  economic  more 
than  religions,  104.  note  8, 
165 ;  imitated  well-regulated 
family,  104;  their  secrecy, 
105,  130,  276,  634;  toolc 
military  form,  1€6;  of  Bak- 
ers in  Paris,  106,  note;  not 
entirely  destroyed  by  Boman 
conquests,  121,  144;  their 
political  functions  suppresKed 
129;  existed  before  Soldi 
and  Numa,  149,  156;  exam- 
ination for  membership,  154, 
notes  10,  11 ;  of  various 
trades,  133,  184 ;  of  pontifis 
or  bridge-builders,  159 ;  of 
poets  and  singers,  161:  of 
dwarf  smiths,  166,  seeOamri; 
of  seafarers,  187  ;  of  washer- 
women, 149;  of  woolwetk- 
ers,  195,  196;  of  artists,  204- 
2([^,  see  Qreat  Geneinde ;  of 
wandering  fakirs,  217;  of 
wonderworkers,  217-218, 
notes  33,  84,  35 ;  of  beggars, 
gypsies,  218 ;  of  image  mak- 
ers, 464 ;  of  mnsidans,  250 ; 
of  Orispin  Shoemakers,  673- 
674:  of  hunters  for  the  am- 
phitheatres, 230 ;  list  (^  in 
Asia  Minor,  630  :  happiness 
among,  164;  list  or  pre- 
christian,  169 ;  mentioned  in 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  178*80c 
exterminated  at  last,  193;  of 
slaves,  197:  very  progressive, 
205;  how  Defriended  by  Tul- 
lins,  212,  213;  economies  of, 
224;  graat  headauartsrs  at 
Tecs,  224;  how^yhslpsd 
Paul  at  Pessinns,  2S6; 
shielded  Oiristiaas,  SfiMS, 
348;  tsost%  257;  thsir  slriot 


■  ^ 


norklity,  358-89;  ioitiktions, 
259-60,  286,  noUt ;  f-jmbol, 
361:  «su«ao«ieeB,  863>64; 
wer«  buMosM-like,  271;  Up- 
tittB,  361;  MthoriEed  tb* 
hbbath,  288^  ;  their  eight 
bow  laws,  389-W;  coamon 
meetiog  hooM,  31*1 ;  exempt 
from  tans  uid  war  duty, 
39S-300 ;  orowniiiga,  807 ; 
employed  by  the  state,  300- 
310,  uate;  bought  their  slave 
membera  free  out  of  oommoo 
fimd,  314 ;  belief  in  a  work- 
■bop  in  eteniitT,  318;  pro- 
tected in  the  Domu  Angns- 
taliB,  323  ;  burial  places,  361; 
bad  no  charities,  356  ;  aided 
Christ's  flight  into  Sgjvt, 
367-68:  their  &TOrit«  color 
was  red,  392,  note;  the  grcKt 
one  at  Jerusalem,  S&O-O?- 
drivsn  into  nnder-gronnd 
cells  by  persecution,  414; 
caused  rapid  growth  of 
Christianity,  407,  6C6><iq';  ef- 
forts to  suppress,  417  ;  sent 
oat  aTangiilists,  440;  were 
not  strictly  guilds,  445  ;  ad- 
Tanoed  the  Word,  479 ;  Paul 
with  them  in  Asia,  603-4 ; 
some  of  them  full  of  abomi- 
nations, 51^  worked  for  the 
state,  596  ;  all  had  s  lord's 
bouae,  606;  manner  ofinitia- 
tion  into,  618-19;  owned 
property  in  oommon,  620; 
reviled  by  Oelsus  and  Lucisn 
64S*q;  the  phyles,  662-63. 


)£X  TU 

ctHs  the  touK,  of  the  l^e, 
111,  tote  & 

Viaaae,  andetil  insoription 
thwe,  222,  oobi  62^1. 

Topaious^  preeened  Hadrian's 
lettei  to  Serr'anos,  367,  note 
4£. 

VottDs:  unkiDA  "t  trades  and 
professians,  aecure  their  own 
commissioners  of  pnUic 
work,  65,  note  39;  a  OMiwoe 
to  tyrants,  \34;  Oioero 
against,  166 ;  attempt  to 
break  them  up,  201 ;  souial- 
istio  incatcat  tls  of,  212  ; 
persecuted  by  JSero  and  Do- 
mitian,  234  ;  at  Pompaii, 
618,  note  380;  power  ol, 
53^  election  managed  by, 
at  Pompeii,  65B,  sqq, 

W 

War,  of  the  ioonoolaata,  183; 
the  Peloponnesian,  303. 

Waaherwomen,  organised  600 
ysani  B.  C,  149,  note  5. 

WealUi  owners  dodging  con- 
science,    07,  rvJe  11. 

Weecher,  on  eooLjmio  anions, 
197. 

Widows  andent  order  of,  688. 

Woman,  beginnings  of  her  up- 
lifting, 436-36,  403-97. 

Wonderworkers,  unionsof,  217, 
218,  notes  33.  34,  36. 

Woolworkera,  unions  of,  196. 

Workingmen,  as  &oman  slaves, 
130-131;  the  50,000  mass^ 
or«d  by  Sulla,  121-123;  low 
social  position  of,  !J1;  too 
poor  to  be  gool,  226,  336, 
note  6?;  pii-^noe  all  the 
wealth  of  ^atKifia,  367;  no 
laws  to  proteel  462;  Jseus  a 
therougd  worfa&gman,  368. 
47,  611,  note  364;  in 
'  danger,  357. 


IKDSX. 


Xenophon,  his  proposed  system 
of  reyenues  of  Attica,  54, 
note  12,  95,  315,  note  106, 
328;  on  the  Ephori,  91,  note 
3:  his  words  in  the  Oonviyi- 
ais,  showing  that  Socrates 
was  a  member,  342. 

Xerxes,    his    greatest    of   all 
69. 


Zens,  temple  of  at  Kelairai,  661 

see  Jupiter. 
Zeuxis,  Flavins,  sea  captain,  in* 

scriptional  lustory  o^    63^ 

note  73;  his  epitaph  «rritlei 

by  himself,  636. 
Zosimus,  the  supprsiriod  «f  M 

works,  677-78. 
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